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DOMBEY  AND  SON. 


CHAPTER  L 


]K>XBST  AS3>  80S. 


DOMBBY  sat  in  the  corner  of  the 
darkened  room  in  the  great  arm- 
duiir  by  the  bedside,  and  Son  lay 
tacked  up  -warm  in  a  little  basket 
bedstead,  carefully  disposed  on  a  law 
settee  immediately  in  front  of  the  fire 
and  close  to  it,  as  if  bis  constitution 
▼eie  analogous  to  that  of  a  muffin, 
and  ft  «ras  essential  to  toast  him 
brown  «rbile  he  was  very  new. 

Dombey  was  about  eight-and-forty 
years  of  age.  Son  about  eight-and- 
forty  minutes.  Dombey  was  rather 
bald,  rather  red,  and  though  a  hand- 
some well-made  man,  too  stem  and 
pompous  in  appearance,  to  be  prepos- 
sessing. Son  was  very  bald,  and 
Tery  red,  and  though  (of  course)  an 
undeniably  fine  infiEint,  somewhat 
crushed  and  spotty  in  his  general 
effect,  as  yet.  On  the  brG^<<>r]i)d2n-! 
bey.  Time  and  his  brother^  C^^  bad 
set  some  marks^  as  on  a  tree  that 
was  to  come  down  in  good  tinks^z-e-. 
morseless  twins  they  are  for  8tndfDg» 


as  they  go — while  the  countenance  o:^ 
Son  was  crossed  and  recrossed  w^^  & 
thousand  little  creases,  whicfi  the 
same  deceitful  Time  would  take  de- 
light in  smoothing  out  and  wearing 
away  with  the  flat  pai-t  of  his  scythe, 
as  a  preparation  of  the  surface  for  his 
deeper  operations. 

I;ombey,     exulting    in    the    long- 
looked-for  events   jingled  and  ji^igled 


the  heavy  gold  wateh-dudn  thai  di- 

pended  from  below  his  trim  blue  coal^ 
whereof  the  buttons  sparkled  phos« 
phorescently  in  the  feeble  rays  of  the 
distant  fire.  Son,  with  his  little  fists 
curled  up  and  clenched,  seemed,  in 
his  feeble  way,  to  be  squaring  at  ex- 
istence for  having  come  upon  him  so 
unexpectedly. 

**The  house  will  once  again,  Mis. 
Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "be 
not  only  in  name  but  in  fact  Dombey 
and  Son  ;  Dom-bey  and  Son  !*' 

The  words  had  such    a    softening 
influence,  that  he  appended   a  term 
of   endearment     to    Mrs.     Dombey*8 
name  (though  not  without  some  he- 
sitation,  as  being  a  man  but    little 
used  to  that  form  of  address)  :  and 
said,  "Mrs.  Dombey,  my — my  dear." 
.  A«tmL6l3n^  ^usU  of  faint  surprise 
fiyeiB^TeidJilce^Bh^  lady's  face  as  she 
raised  her'eyes  tiowbrds  him. 
^."He^will.  be  christened  Paul,  ib| 
,-^Mrs.  flSpmbey— of  course. 


♦. 


through  their  human  forests,  notchihg  ~    Sne   feebly  echoed,     "Of   course, 
"  "*^  ""    ''  '  '      '      '  Ibv  rithet «e>,pj^e8sed  it  by  the  motion 

.of  her'^h^arjd  closed  her  eyes  again. 

^^Hfs^  f&tber's  name.  Mi's.  Dom- 
bey, and  his  grandfather^s !  I  wish 
his  grandfather  were  alive  this  day!** 
And  again  he  said  "Dom-bey  and 
Son,**  in  exactly  the  same  tone  as 
before. 

Those   three    words    sonveyed    the 
one  idea  of  Mr.  Dombey's  life.     Tbe 


fl 


DOMBBY  AND  SON. 


«ftrth  W9M  made  for  Dombey  and  Son 
to  trade  in,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
were  made  to  give  tbem  light.  Rivers 
and  seas  were  formed  to  float  their 
ships ;  rainbows  gave  them  promise 
of  fair  weather;  winds  blew  for  or 
against  their  enterprises ;  stars  and 
planets  circled  in  their  orbits,  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  a  system  of  which 
they  were  the  centre.  Cominon  ab- 
breviations took  new  meanings  in  his 
eyes,  and  had  sole  reference  to  them. 
A.  D.  had  no  concern  with  anno 
Domini,  bnt  stood  for  anno  Dombei 
—and  Son. 

He  had  risen,  as  his  &ther  had  be- 
fore him,  in  the  course  of  life  and 
death,  from  Son  to  Dombey,  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  had  been  the 
sole  representative  of  the  firm.  Of 
those  years  he  had  been  married,  ten 
— married,  as  some  said,  to  a  lady 
with  no  heart  to  give  him ;  whose 
happiness  was  in  the  pasty  and  who 
was  content  to  bind  her  broken 
spirit  to  the  dutiful  and  meek  en- 
durance of  the  present.  Such  idle 
talk  was  little  likely  to  reach  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Dombey,  whom  it  nearly 
concerned;  and  probably  no  one  in 
the  world  would  have  received  it 
with  such  utter  incredulity  as.  he,  if 
it  had  reached  him.  Dombey  and 
Son  had  often  dealt  in  hides,  but 
never  in  hearts.  They  left  that 
fancy  wave  to  boys  and  girls,  and 
boarding-schools  and  books.  Mr. 
Dombey  would  have   reasoned :   That 


woman  of  common  sens^«»  Tha^  ihf; 
hope  of  giving  birth  to  a  nftw  piR-ftidi-i 
in  such  a  house,  could^<dol  «fell''t6 
awaken  a  glorious  anjgl  ^<i3tfn-in&  amf 
bition  in  the  breast  of^^hV  |e^^  ajal 
bitious  of  her  sex.  That  'Wr&,  Bdins 
bey  had  entered  on  that  social  contract 
of  matrimony  :  almost  necessarily  part 
of  a  genteel  and  wealthy  station,  even 
without  reference  to  the  pei'petuation 
of  family  firms :  with  her  eyes  fjilly 
open  to  these  advantages.  That  Mrs. 
Dombey  had  had  daily  practical 
knowledge   of  bia  pomiion  in  society. 


That  Mrs.  Dombey  had  always  sat  at 
the  head  of  his  table,  and  done  the 
honours  of  his  house  in  a  remarkably 
lady-like  and  becoming  manner.  That 
Mrs.  Dombey  must  have  been  happy. 
That  she  couIdnH  help  it. 

Or,  at  all  events,  with  one  draw- 
back. Tes.  That  he  would  have 
allowed.  With  ojily  one;  but  that 
one  certainly  involving  much.  They 
had  been  married  ten  years,  and  untU 
this  present  day  on  which  Mr.  Dom- 
bey sat  jingling  and  jingling  his  heavy 
gold  watch-chain  in  Uie  great  arm- 
chair by  the  side  of  the  bed,  had  had 
no  issue. 

— To  speak  of;  none  worth  men- 
tioning. There  had  been  a  girl  some 
six  years  before,  and  the  child,  who 
had  stolen  into  the  chamber  unob- 
served, was  now  crouching  timidly, 
in  a  comer  whence  she  could' see  her 
mothei-'s  face.  But  what  was  a  girl 
to  Dombey  and  Son !  In  the  capital 
of  the  House's  name  and  dignity, 
such  a  child  was  merely  a  piece  of 
base  coin  that  couldn^t  be  invested, 
— a  bad  Boy — nothing  more. 

Mr.  Dombey's  cup  of  sati^ctlon 
was  so  full  at  this  moment,  however, 
that  he  felt  he  could  aiford  a  drop  or 
two  of  its  contents,  even  to  sprinkle 
on  the  dust  in  the  by-path  of  his 
little  daughter. 

So  he  said,  ''Florence,  yon  may  go 
and  look  at  your  pretty  brother,  if 
you  like,  I  dare  say.  Don't  touch 
him  ! " 

^^BiK^  2cb|]d   glanced    keenly  at   the 

cravat,  which, 

creaking  boots  and  a 

vcEf  •  loud  ticking   watch,    embodied 

h|r*{dea  of  a  &ther;   but  her   eyes 

^i^tumed  to  her  mother's  face   imme- 

«dJSk|ely;;  and  she   neither  moved  nor 

,^]|8|trerSd. 

"''lY^fif  moment,  the  lady  had  opened 
her  eyes  and  seen  the  child ;  and  the 
child  had ,  run  towards  her ;  and, 
standing  on  tiptoe,  the  better  to  hide 
her  face  in  her  embrace,  had  clung 
about  her  with  a  desperate  affection 
very  mach  at  variance  with  her  years. 

*'0b  Lord  bless  mo!"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  rising  testily.    ''A  very  U> 
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«> 


•dvlsed  and  feverish  proceeding  this, 
I  &m  sure.  I  bad  better  ask  Doctor 
Peps  if  beUl  bave  tbe  goodness  to 
step  np  stairs  again  perhaps.  I'll  go 
down.  I'll  go  down.  I  needn't  beg 
yon/'  he  added,  pausing  for  a  moment 
at  til e  settee  before  the  fire,  *Ho  take 
particular  care  of  this  young  gentle- 
man, Mrs. ' 

"Blockitt,  Sir?']  suggested  the 
Burse,  a  simpering  piece  of  faded  gen- 
tility, who  did  not  presume  to  state 
her  name  as  a  fact,  but  merely  offered 
it  as  a  mild  suggestion. 

"Of  this  young  gentleman,  Mrs. 
Blockitt." 

**  No  Sir,  indeed.  I  remember 
when  Miss  Florence  was  bom — ^* 

"Ay,  ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
bending  over  the  basket  bedstead,  and 
slightly  bending  his  brows  at  the  same 
time.  "Miss  Florence  was  all  very 
well,  but  this  is  another  matter.  This 
young  gentleman  has  to  accomplish  a 
destiny.  A  destiny,  little  fellow ! " 
As  he  thus  apostrophised  the  infant 
he  raised  one  of  his  hands  to  his  lips, 
and  kissed  it ;  then,  seeming  to  fear 
that  the  action  involved  some  com- 
promise of  his  dignity,  went,  awk- 
wardly enough,  away. 

Doctor  Parker  Peps,  one  of  the 
Court  Physicians,  and  a  man  of  im- 
mense reputation  for  assisting  at  the 
increase  of  great  families,  was  walk- 
ing  up  and  down  the  drawing-room 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  to  the 
unspeakable  admiration  of  the  family 
Burgeon,  who  had  regularly  puffed  the 
ease  for  the  last  six  weeks,  among  all 
his  patients,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ances, as  one  to  which  he  was  in  hourly 
expectation  day  and  night  of  being 
summoned,  in  conjunction  with  Doctor 
Parker  Peps. 

"Well  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Parker 
Peps  in  a  round,  deep,  sonorous  voice, 
muffled  for  the  occasion,  like  the 
knocker ;  "  do  you  find  that  yoiu* 
tlear  lady  is    at  all  roused  by  your 

Tisit  ?  " 

"Stimulated  as  it  were?"  said  the 
fcmily  practitioner  faintly  :  bowing  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Doctor,  as  much 
IS  to  say  **BxcJ2se  my  putting  in  a 


word,  but  thii    is   a   TaluAbh    oon. 
nexion." 

Mr.  Dombey  was  quite  discomfited 
by  the  question.  He  had  thought  so 
I  little  of  tbe  patient,  that  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  answer  it.  He  said 
that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  him, 
if  Doctor  Parker  Peps  would  walk  up 
stairs  again. 

"  Qood !  We  must  not  disguise  from 
you.  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Parker  Pep«^ 
"  that  there  is  a  want  of  power  in 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess— I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  confound  names;  I  should 
say,  in  your  amiable  lady.  That  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  languor,  and  a 
general  absence  of  elasticity,  which  we 
would  rather — not — ** 

"See,"  interposed  the  family  prac- 
titioner with  another  inclination  of 
the  head. 

"Quite  so,"  said  Doctor  Parker 
Peps,  "  which  we  would  rather  not 
see.  It  would  appear  that  the  system 
of  Lady  Caukaby  —  excuse  me  :  I 
should  say  of  Mrs.  Dombey :  I  con- 
fuse the  names  of  cases — " 

"So  very  numerous,"  murmured 
the  family  practitioner — "can't  be 
expected  I'm  sure — quite  wonderful 
if  otherwise — Doctor  Parker  Peps's 
West  End  practice — " 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"quite  so.  It  would  appear,  I  was 
observing,  that  the  system  of  our 
patient  ha9  sustained  a  shock,  from 
which  it  can  only  hope  to  rally  by  a 
gi*eat  and  strong — '* 

"And  Tigorous,"  murmured  the 
fisimily  practitioner. 

"Quite  so,"  assented  the  Doctor — 
"and  vigorous  effort.  Mr.  Pilkins 
here,  who  from  his  position  of  medi- 
cal adviser  iu  this  family — no  one 
better  qualified  to  fill  that  position,  I 
am  sure." 

"Oh  ! "  murmured  the  family  prac- 
titioner. "'Praise  from  Sir  Hnbei't 
Stanley!*" 

"You  are  good  enough,"  returned 
Doctor  Parker  Peps,  "to  say  so.  Mr, 
Pilkins  who,  from  his  position,  is  best 
acquainted  with  the  patient's  consti- 
tution in  its  normal  state  (^aai  Qc<ic\vv«.vvi.V 
anco  ^exy  \&l\ia\A&  \o  ^qa  m  \v>\mxii% 
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our  opinions  on  tliese  occasions),  is  of ! 
opinion,  with  me,  that  Nature  must  | 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  in  this  instance  ;  and  that  if 
our  interesting  friend  the  Countess  of 
Dombey — I  beg  your  pardon ;  Mrs. 
Dombey — should  not  be — ^" 

**AbIe,'*  said  the  family  practi- 
tioner. 

«<To  make  that  efibrt  successfully," 
said  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  '*then  a 
crisis  might  arise,  which  we  should 
both  sincerely  deplore." 

With  that,  they  stood  for  a  few 
■econds  looking  at  the  ground.  Th^n, 
on  the  motion — made  in  dumb  show 
—of  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  they  went 
up  stairs ;  the  family  practitioner 
opening  the  room  door  for  that  dis- 
tinguiidied  professional,  and  following 
him  out,  xrith  most  ol^quious  polite- 
ness. 

To  record  of  Mr.  Dombey  that  he 
was  not  in  his  way  affected  by  this 
intelligenoD,  would  be  to  do  him  an 
injustice.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
-whom  it  could  properly  be  said  that 
he  was  erer  startled  or  shocked,;  but 
he  certainly  had  a  sense  within  him, 
that  if  his  wife  should  sicken  and 
decay,  he  would  be  very  sorry,  and 
that  he  would  find  a'  somethiug  gone 
from  among  his  plate  and  furniture, 
and  other  household  possessions,  which 
was  well  worth  the  having,  and  could 
not  be  lo8%  without  sincere  regret. 
Though  it  would  be  a  cool,  business- 
like, gentlemanly,  self-possessed  re- 
gret, no  doubt. 

His  meditations  on  the  subject  were 
soon  interrupted,  first  by  the  rustling 
of  garments  on  the  staircase,  ar4d  then 
by  the  sudden  whisking  into  the  room 
of  a  lady  rather  past  the  middle  age 
than  otherwise,  but  dressed  in  a  very 
juvenile  manner,  particularly  as  to 
the  tightneift  of  her  boddice,  who, 
running  up  to  him  with  a  kind  of 
screw  in  her  fisice  and  candage,  ex- 
pressive of  suppressed  emotion,  fiung 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  said  in 
a  choking  voice, 

**My  dear  Paul  I  He's  quite  a 
Dombey ! 

^*WeIl   well!  '  retained  her  bro- 


ther— for  Mr.  Dombey  was  her  brother 
— ''I  think  he  u  like  the  family. 
Don't  agitate  yourself^  Louisa.'* 

**It'8  very  foolish  of  me,"  said  " 
Louisa,  sitting  4own,  and  taking  out 
her  pocket-handkerchief  **  but  he's 
— he's  such  a  perfect  Dombey !  / 
never  saw  anything  like  it  in  my 
life!" 

'^Bnt  what  is  this  about  Fanny, 
herself?"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  ''How 
is  Fanny  ?" 

**My  dear  Paul,'*  returned  Louisti 
''it's  nothing  whatever.  Take  n^ 
word,  it's  nothing  whatever.  There 
is  exhaustion,  certainly,  but  nothing 
like  what  I  underwent  myself,  either 
with  George  or  Frederick.  An  effort 
is  necessary.  That's  all.  If  dear 
Fanny  were  a  Dombey! — But  I  daie 
say  she  '11  make  it ;  I  have  no  doubt 
she'll  make  it.  Knowing  it  to  be 
required  of  her,  as  a  duty,  of  course 
she  '11  make  it.  My  dear  Paul,  it's 
very  weak  and  silly  of  me,  I  know,  to 
be  so  trembly  and  shakey  from  head 
to  foot ;  but  I  am  so  very  queer  that 
I  must  ask  you  for  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  morsel  of  that  cake.  I  thought  X 
should  have  fallen  out  of  the  staircase 
window  as  I  came  down  from  seeing 
dear  Fanny,  and  that  tiddy  ickle 
sing."  These  last  words  originated 
in  a  sudden  vivid  reminiscence  of  the 
baby. 

They  were  succeeded  by  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Chick,"  said  a  very  bland 
female  voice  outside,  "how  are  yoo 
now,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"My  dear  Paul,"  said  Louisa  in  a 
low  voice,  as  she  rose  from  her  seati 
"it's  Miss  Tox.  The  kindest  crea- 
ture 1  I  never  could  have  got  here 
without  her  I  Miss  Tox,  my  brother 
Mr.  Dombey.  Paul  my  dear,  my 
very  particular  friend  Miss  Tox." 

The  lady  thus  specially  presented, 
was  a  long  lean  figure,  wearing  such  a 
faded  air  that  she  seemed  not  to  have 
been  made  in  what  linen-drax)ers  call 
"fast  colours"  originally,  and  to  have^ 
by  little  and  little,  washed  out.  But 
for  this  she  might  have  been  described 
as  the  very  pink  of  general  propitiation 
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and  politeaesB.  From  a  long  Babit  of 
lifitening  admirably  to  everything  that 
was  said  in  her  presence,  and  looking 
aA  the  speakers  as  if  she  were  mentally 
engaged  in  taking  o£f  impressions  of 
their  images  upon  her  soul,  never  to 
part  with  thd  same  but  with  life,  her 
head  had  quite  settled  on  one  side. 
Her  hands  had  contracted  a  spasmodic 
habit  of  raising  themselves  of  their 
own  accord  as  in  involuntary  admira- 
tion. Her  eyes  were  liable  to  a  simi- 
lar affection.  She  had  the  softest 
Toice  that  ever  was  heard ;  and  her 
nose,  stupendously  aquiline,  had  a 
little  knob  in  the  very  centre  or  key- 
stone of  the  bridge,  whence  it  tended 
downwards  towards  her  £ice,  as  in  an 
invincible  determination  never  to  turn 
up  at  anything. 

Miss  Tox^s  dress,  though  perfectly 
genteel  and  good,  had  a  certain  cha- 
racter of  angularity  and  scantiness. 
She  wiis  accustomed  to  wear  odd 
weedy  little  flowers  in  her  bonnets 
and  caps.  Strange  gi-asses  were  some- 
times perceived  in  her  hair ;  and  it 
was  observed  by  the  curious,  of  all 
her  collars,  frills,  tuckers,  wristbands, 
and  other  gossamer  articles — indeed 
of  everything  she  wore  which  had  two 
ends  to  it  intended  to  unite — that  the 
two  ends  were  never  on  good  terms, 
and  wouldn't  quite  meet  without  a 
struggle.  She  had  furry  articles  for 
winter  wear,  as  tippets,  boas,  and 
muffs,  which  stood  up  on  end  in  a 
rampant  manner,  and  were  not  at  all 
aleek.  She  was  much  given  to  the 
carrying  about  of  small  bags  with 
snaps  to  them,  that  went  off  like  little 
pistols  when  they  were  shut  up ;  and 
when  full-dressed,  she  wore  round  her 
neck  the  barrenest  of  lockets,  repre- 
senting a  fishey  old  eye,  with  no  ap- 
proach to  speculation  in  it.  These 
and  other  appearances  of  a  similar 
nature,  had  served  to  propagate  the 
ojnnioD,  that  Mies  Tox  was  a  lady  of 
what  is  called  a  limited  independence, 
which  she  turned  to  the  best  account. 
Fossibly  her  mincing  gait  encouraged 
the  belief,  and  suggested  that  her 
dipping  a  step  of  ordinary  compass 
into   twd  or   three,   originated    in  her 


habit  of  making  the  most  cf  evex7« 
thing. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Tox,  with 
a  prodigious  curtsey,  *Hhat  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Mr. 
Domboy  is  a  distinction  which  I  have 
long  sought)  but  very  little  expected 
at  the  present  moment.  My  dear 
Mrs.  Chick — may  I  say  Lowea  !" 

Mrs.  Chick  took  Miss  Tox*8  hand 
in  hers,  rested  the  foot  of  her  wine- 
glass upon  it,  repressed  a  tear,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice  *'  Bless  you  1*' 

**My  dear  Louisa  then,"  said  iGss 
Tox,  **mj  sweet  friend,  how  are  yoa 
now?" 

**  Better,"  Mrs.  Chick  returned. 
''Take  some  wine.  Tou  have  been 
almost  as  anxious  as  I  have  been,  and 
must  want  it^  I  am  sure." 

Mr.  Dombey  of  coui-se  officiated. 

"Miss  Tox,  Paul,"  pursued  Mm. 
Chick,  still  retaining  her  hand,  "know- 
ing how  much  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  event  of  to- 
day, has  been  working  at  a  little  gift 
for  Fanny,  which  I  promised  to  pre- 
sent. It  is  only  a  pincushion  for  the 
toilette  table,  Paul,  but  I  do  say,  and 
will  say,  and  must  say,  that  Miss 
Tox  has  very  prettily  adapted  the 
sentiment  to  the  occasion.  I  call  *  Wel- 
come little  Dombey'  Poetry,  myself ! " 

"Is  that  the  device?"  inquired  her 
brother. 

"That  is  the  devicQ,**  returned 
Louisa. 

"But  do  me  the  justice  to  remem- 
ber, my  dear  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Tox 
in  a  tone  of  low  and  earnest  entreaty, 
"that  nothing  but  the — I  have  some 
difficulty  in  elpressing  myself— the 
dubiousness  of  the  result  would  have 
induced  me  to  take  so  great  a  libeHy : 
'Welcome,  Master  Dombey,*  woiUd 
have  been  much  more  congenial  to 
my  feelings,  as  I  am  sure  you  knot7. 
But  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  an- 
gelic strangers,  will,  I  hope,  excuse 
what  must  oUierwise  appear  an  un- 
warrantable familiarity."  Miss  Toz 
made  a  graceful  bend  as  she  spoke,  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Dombey,  which  that 
geDtlcman  graciously  acknowledged. 
Lven  the  sort  of  recogniticn  of  Uom- 
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Bneh  Bomids  in  ft  fiotico  6t  grief,  bo 
was  at  some  pains  to  repress  at 
Itresent. 

"Don't  yon  over-exert  yonrself, 
Leo,"  said  Mr.  Chick,  **or  yon '11  be 
laid  np  with  spasms,  I  see.  Right 
tol  loor  rul !  Bless  my  sonl,  I  forgot ! 
Wo  *re  here  one  day  and  gone  the 
next ! " 

IMn.  Chick  contented  Herself  with 
a  glance  of  reproof,  and  tiien  pro- 
ceeded witb  the  tbread  of  ber  dis- 
course. 

**I  am  sure,"  sbe  said,  "I  hope 
this  heart-rending  occnrrence  will  be 
ft  warning  to  all  of  as,  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  rouse  ourselves  and  to 
make  efforts  in  time  where  they're 
required  of  ns.  There  's  a  moral  in 
cveiything,  if  we  would  only  avail 
ourselves  of  it.  It  will  be  our  own 
£Einlts  if  we  lose  sight  of  this  one." 

Mr.  Chick  invaded  the  grave  silence 
Trhich  ensued  on  this  remark  with 
the  singularly  inappropriate  air  of  *  A 
cobbler  there  was;'  and  checking 
himself  in,  some  confusion,  observed, 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  our  own 
faults  if  we  didn*t  improve  such 
melancholy  occasions  as  the  present. 

"Which  might  be  better  improved, 
I  should  think,  Mr.  C,"  retorted  his 
helpmate,  after  a  short  pause,  "than 
by  the  introduction,  either  of  the  col- 
lege hornpipe,  or  the  eqttally  unmean- 
ing and  unfeeling  remark  of  rump-te- 
iddity,  bow-wow- wow ! " — which  Mr. 
Chick  had  indeed  iudulged  in,  under 
his  breath,  and  which  Mrs.  Chick 
repeated  in  a  tone  of  withering  scorn. 

"Merely  habit,  my  dear,"  pleaded 
Mr.  Chick. 

"  Nonsense  r  Habit  I**  returned  his 
wife.  **If  you're  a  rational  being, 
don't  make  such  ridiculous  excuses. 
Habit!  If  I  was  to  get  a  habit  (as 
you  call  it)  of  walking  on  the  ceiling, 
like  the  flies,  I  should  hear  enough  of 
it»  I  dare  say." 

It  appeared  so  probable  that  such 
a  habit  might  be  attended  with  some 
degree  of  notoriety,  that  Mr.  Chick 
didn't  venture  to  dispute  the  position. 

''Eow*B  the   Baby,  Loo?"   asked 
ifr.  duck :  to  change  tho  subject. 


''What  Baby  do  yoa  mean?**  an- 
swered Mrs.  Chick.  "I  am  sure  the 
morning  I  have  had,  with  that  dining- 
room  down  stall's  one  mass  of  babies^ 
no  one  in  their  senses  would  believe. " 

"One  mass  of  babies!"  repeated 
Mr.  Chick,  staring  with  an  alarmed 
expression  about  him. 

"It  would  have  occurred  to  most 
men,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "that  poor 
dear  Fanny  being  no  more,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  a  Nurse." 

"Oh!  Ah!"  said  Mr.  Chick. 
"Toor-rul — such  is  life,  I  mean.  I 
hope  you  are  suited,  my  dear." 

"Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Chick ;  "nor  likely  to  be,  so  &r  as  I 
can  see.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the 
child  is—" 

"Going  to  the  very  Deuce,"  said 
Mr.  Chick,  thoughtfully,  "to  be 
sure." 

Admonishecf,  however,  that  he  had 
committed  himself,  by  the  indigna* 
tion  expressed  in  Mrs.  Chick's  coun- 
tenance at  the  idea  of  a  Dombey  going 
there ;  and  thinking  to  atone  for  his 
misconduct  by  a  bright  suggestion, 
he  added : 

"Couldn't  something  temporary  be 
done  with  a  teapot  ? " 

If  he  had  meant  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject prematurely  to  a  close,  he  could 
not  have  done  it  more  effectually. 
After  looking  at  him  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silent  resignation,  HrsL 
Chick  walked  majestically  to  the 
window  and  peeped  through  the 
blind,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
wheels.  Mr.  Chick,  finding  that  his 
destiny  was,  for  the  time,  against 
him,  said  no  more,  and  walked  offl 
But  it  was  not  always  thus  with  Mr. 
Chick.  He  was  often  in  the  ascend- 
ant himself,  and  at  those  times 
punished  Louisa  roundly.  In  their 
matrimonial  bickerings  they  were, 
upon  the  whole,  a  well-matched, 
fairly-balanced,  give-and-take  couple. 
It  would  have  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, very  difficult  to  have  betted  oi 
the  winner.  Often  when  Mr.  Chich 
seemed  beaten,  he  would  suddenly 
make  a  start,  turn  the  tables,  clattei 
ithem  a\)out  ihe  ears  of  Mrs.  Chick, 
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*'i8    not     eonstitational,    but     acci- 
dental?" 

The  apple-faced  roan  was  under- 
stood to  growl,  *'Flat  iron." 

**I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,**  said 
MissTox,  "did  you?—" 

'*Flat  iron,"  he  repeated. 

*'0h  yes,"  said  Miss  Tox.  "Yes! 
quite  true.  I  forgot.  The  little 
creature,  in  his  mothers  absence, 
smelt  a  warm  flat  iron.  Tou  *re 
quite  right.  Sir.  You  were  going  to 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  me,  when 
we  arrived  at  the  door,  that  you  were 
by  trade,  a — ^* 

"Stoker,"  said  the  man. 

''A  choker  1"  said  Miss  Tox,  quite 
aghast. 

"Stoker,"  said  the  man.  "Steam 
ingine." 

"Oh-h!  Yes!"  retumod.  liliss 
Tox,  looking  thoughtfully  at  him,  and 
seeming  still  to  have  but  a  very  im- 
perfect understanding  of  his  meaning. 

"And  how  do  you  like  it  Sir  ?" 

"Wbich,  Mum  ?"  said  the  man. 

"That,"  repUed  Miss  Tox.  "Your 
trade." 

"Ohl  Pretty  well,  Mum.  The 
ashes  sometimes  gets  in  here;" 
touching  his  chest;  "and  makes  a 
man  speak  gruff,  as  at  the  present 
time.  But  it  is  ashes,  Mum,  not 
crustiness." 

Miss  Tox  seemed  to  be  so  little  en- 
lightened by  this  reply,  as  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  pursuing  the  subject. 
But  Mrs.  Chick  relieved  her,  by 
entering  into  a  close  private  examina- 
tion of  Polly,  her  children,  her  mar- 
riage ceitificate,  testimonials,  and  so 
forth.  Polly  coming  out  unscathed 
from  this  ordeal,  Mrs.  Chick  with- 
drew with  her  report  to  her  brother's 
room,  and  as  an  emphatic  comment 
on  it,  and  corroboration  of  it,  carried 
the  two  rosiest  little  Toodles  with  her, 
Toodle  being  the  family  name  of  the 
apple-faced  family. 

Mr.  Dombey  had  remained  in  his 
own  apartment  since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  absorbed  in  visions  of  the  youth, 
odncation,  and  destination  of  his 
baby  son.  Something  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom   of  his  cool    heai't,    colder  and 


heavier  than  its  ordinary  load ;  but 
it  was  more  a  sense  of  the  child's  loss 
than  his  own,  awakening  withiu  him 
an  almost  angiy  sorrow.  That  the 
life  and  progress  on  which  he  built 
such  hopes,  should  be  endangered  in 
the  outset  by  so  mean  a  want;  that 
Dombey  and  Son  should  be  tottering 
for  a  nurse,  was  a  sore  humiliation. 
And  yet  in  his  pride  and  jealousy,  he 
viewed  with  so  much  bitterness  the 
thought  of  being  dependent  for  thi 
very  first  step  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  soul's  desire,  on  a 
hired  serving-woiuan  who  would  be 
to  the  child,  for  the  time,  all  that 
even  his  alliance  could  have  made  his 
own  wife,  tliat  in  every  new  rejection 
of  a  candidate  he  felt  a  secret  pleasure. 
The  time  had  now  coroe,  however, 
when  he  could  no  longer  be  divided 
between  these  two  sets  of  feelings. 
The  less  so,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
flaw  in  the  title  of  Polly  Toodle  after 
his  sister  had  set  it  forth,  with  many 
commendations  on  the  indefatigable 
friendship  of  Miss  Tox. 

"These  children  look  healthy," 
said  Mr.  Dombey.  "But  to  think 
of  their  some  day  claiming  a  sort  of 
relationship  to  Paul!  Take  them 
away,  Louisa !  Let  me  see  this  woman 
and  her  husband." 

Mrs.  Chick  bore  off  the  tender  pair 
of  Toodles,  and  presently  returned 
with  that  tougher  couple  whose  pre- 
sence her  brother  had  commanded. 

"My  good  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey  turning  round  in  his  easy 
chair,  as  one  piece,  and  not  as  a  man 
with  limbs  and  joints,  "  I  understand 
you  are  poor,  and  wish  to  earn  money 
by  nursing  the  little  boy,  my  son, 
who  has  been  so  prematurely  deprived 
of  what  can  never  be  replaced.  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  adding  to 
the  comforts  of  your  family  by  that 
means.  So  for  as  I  can  tell,  you  seem 
to  be  a  deserving  object.  But  I  must 
impose  one  or  two  conditions  on  you, 
before  you  enter  my  house  in  that 
capacity.  While  you  aie  hei-e,  I  must 
stipulate  that  yon  are  always  known 
as — say  as  Eichards — an  ordinary 
name,    and    convenient.      Have    yon 
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way  objeetion  to  l)e  known  as  Ricliards? 
Ton  had  better  consult  your  hus- 
band." 

As  tbe  husband  did  nothing  but 
chuckle  and  grin,  and  continually 
draw  his  right  hand  across  his  mouth, 
[  moistening  the  pakn,  Mrs.  Toodle, 
after  nudging  him  twice  or  thrice  in 
Tain,  dropped  a  curtsey  and  replied 
"that  perhaps  if  she  was  to  be  called 
out  of  her  name,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  wages." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
"I  desire  to  make  it  a  question  of  j 
▼ages,    altogether.      Now,    Richards, 
if  you   nurse    my   bereaved  child,  I 
wish  you   to  remember  this  always. 
Ton  will  receiye  a  liberal  stipend  in 
return  for    the   discharge   of  certain 
duties,  in  the  performance  of  which, 
I  wish  you  to  see  as  little   of  your , 
family    as     possible.      When    tiiose 
duties  cease  to  be  required  and  ren- 
dered,  and  the  stipend  ceases  to  be 
pud,  there  is  an  end  of  all  relations 
between    ns.      Do    yon    understand 
me?" 

Mrs.  Toodle  seemed  doubtful  about 
it;  and  as  to  Toodle  himself,  he  had 
evidently  no  doubt  whatever,  that  he 
was  all  abroad. 

•*  You  have  children  of  your  own," 
said  Mr.  Dombey.  '*It  is  not  at  all 
in  this  bargain  that  you  need  become 
attached  to  my  child,  or  that  my 
child  need  become  attached  to  you. 
I  don't  expect  or  desire  anything  of 
the  kind.  Quite  the  reverse.  When 
yon  go  away  from  here,  you  will  have 
concluded  what  is  a  mere  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale,  hiring  and  letting : 
and  will  stay  away.  The  child  will 
cease  to  remember  yon ;  and  you  will 
cease,  if  you  please,  to  remember  the 
chad." 

Mrs.  Toodle,  witb  a  little  more 
color  in  her  cbeeks  than  she  had  had 
before,  said  '*she  hoped  she  knew 
her  place." 

**1  hope  you  do,  Bichards,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey.  '*  I  have  no  doubt  you 
know  it  very  well.  Indeed  it  is  so 
plain  and  obvious  that  it  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.  Louisa,  my  dear,  ar^ 
nnge   with    Bichards  about   money,  I 


and  let  her  have  it  when  and  how  she 
pleases.  Mr.  what's -your  name,  a 
word  with  you,  if  you  please ! " 

Thus  arrested  on  the  threshold  as 
he  was  following  his  wife  out  of  the 
room,  Toodle  retuiiied  and  con&onted 
Mr.  Dombey  alone.  He  was  a  strong, 
loose,  round  -  shouldered,  »hu  tiling, 
shaggy  fellow,  on  whom  his  cluthes 
sat  negligently  :  with  a  good  ileal  of 
hair  and  whisker,  deepened  in  its 
natural  tint,  perhaps  by  smoke  and 
coal-dust:  hard  knotty  hands:  and  a 
square  forehead,  as  coarse  in  grain  as 
the  bark  of  an  oak.  A  thorough  con- 
trast in  all  respects  to  Mr.  Dombey, 
who  was  one  of  those  close-shaved 
close-cut  monied  gentlemen  who  are 
glossy  and  crisp  like  new  bank  notes, 
and  who  seem  to  be  artificially  braced 
and  tightened  as  by  the  stimulating 
action  of  golden  shower-baths. 

**  You  have  a  son,  I  believe!"  said 
Mr.  Dombey. 

**  Four  on  'em.  Sir.  Four  hims  and 
a  her.     All  alive  ! " 

*'Why,  it's  as  much  as  you  can 
afford  to  keep  them  1'*  said  Mr.  Dom* 
bey. 

**  I  couldn't  hardly  afford  but  one 
thing  in  the  world  less,  Sir." 

"What  is  that  I" 

"  To  lose  'em.  Sir." 

**Can  you  read?"  asked  Mr.  Dom- 
bev 

*'«Why,  not  parti(^'ler,  Sir." 

"Write?" 

"With  chalk,  Sir." 

"With  anything?" 

"I  could  make  shift  to  chalk  a 
little  bit,  I  think,  if  I  was  put  to  it»*' 
said  Toodle  after  some  reflection. 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
"you  are  two  or  three  and  thirty,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"Thereabouts,  I  suppose,  Sir,** 
answered  Toodle,  after  more  refleo- 
laon. 

"Then  why  don't  you  Uain  I** 
asked  Mr.  Dombey. 

"So  I'm  a  going  to,  Sir.  One  of 
my  little  boys  is  a  going  to  learn  me^ 
when  he's  old  enough,  and  been  to 
school  himself." 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Dombey^  after 
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looViDg  at  him  sttcntirely,  and  with 
no  greab  favour,  as  he  stood  gazing 
ronnd  the  room  (principally  round  the 
ceiling)  and  still  drawing  his  hand 
across  and  across  his  month.  **Tou 
heard  what  I  said  to  your  wife  just 
now  ?" 

"PoUy  heerd  it,"  said  Toodle, 
jerking  his  hat  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  direction  of  the  door,  with  an  air 
of  perfect  confidence  in  his  bett^  half. 
"It's  all  right." 

"  As  you  appear  to  leave  everything 
to  her,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  frnstrated 
in  his  intention  of  impressing  his 
views  still  more  distinctly  on  the  hus- 
band,  as  the  stronger  character,  "I 
suppose  it  is  of  no  use  my  saying  any- 
thing to  you." 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Toodle.  "Polly 
heerd  it.     &ie  *a  awake,  Sir.** 

"I  won't  detain  you  any  longer 
then,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey  disap- 
pointed. "Where  have  yon  worked 
all  your  life  f" 

"Mostly  underground,  Sir,  *till  I 
got  married.  I  come  to  ^e  level 
tiien.  I'm  a  going  on  <m»  of  these 
here  railroads  when  they  comes  into 
fuU  play." 

As  the  last  straw  breaks  the  hiden 
camel's  back,  this  piece  of  under- 
ground information  crushed  the  sink- 
ings spirits  of  Mr.  Dombey.  He  mo- 
tioned his  child's  foster-father  to  the 
door,  who  departed  by  no  means  un- 
willingly :  and  then  turning  the  key, 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  in 
solitary  wretchedness.  For  all  his 
starched,  impenetrable  dignity  and 
composure  he  wiped  blinding  tears 
from  his  eyes  as  he  did  so ;  and  often 
said,  with  an  emotion  of  which  he 
woidd  not,  for  the  world,  have  had  a 
witness,  "Poor  little  fellow  I " 

It  may  have  been  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Dombey's  pride,  that  he^  pitied 
himself  through  the  child.  Not  poor 
me.  Not  poor  widower,  confiding  by 
constraint  in  the  wife  of  an  ignorant 
Hind  who  has  been  working  *  mostly 
nndei)p:ound'  all  his  life,  aod  yet  at 
whose  door  Death  haa  never  knodLcd, 
and  »b  whose  poor  table  four  m>im 
dailjr  aitf^but  poor  little  fslkyw  {. 


Those  words  being  on  his  lipti  it 
occurred  to  him — and  it  ib  an  instance 
of  the  strong  attraction  with  which  his 
hopes  and  feai-s  and  all  his  thoughts 
were  tending  to  one  centre — that  a 
great  temptation  was  being  placed  in 
this  woman's  way.  Her  infeuit  was  a 
boy  too.  Now,  would  it  be  possible 
for  her  to  change  them  ? 

Though  he  was  soon  satisfied  that 
he  had  dismissed  the  idea  as  romantie 
and  unlikely — though  poanble,  there 
was  no  denying — be  could  not  hdp 
pursuing  it  so  fkr  as  to  entertain 
within  himself  a  picture  of  what  his 
condition  would  be,  if  he  should  dis- 
cover such  an  imposture  when  he  was 
grown  old.  Whether  a  man  so  sita- 
ated,  would  be  able  to  pluck  away 
the  result  of  so  many  years  of  usages 
confidence,  and  belief,  from  tiie  im- 
postor, and  endow  a.  stranger  with 
it? 

As  his  unusual  emotion  subsided, 
these  misgivings  gradually  melted 
away,  though  so  much  of  their  shs-^ 
dow  remained  behind,  that  he  wasi 
constant  in  his  resolution  to  look 
closely  after  Richards  himself,  with<> 
out  appearing  to  do  so.  Being  now  in 
an  easier  frame  of  mind,  he  regarded 
the  woman's  station  as  rather  an  ad- 
vantageous circumstance  tlum  other* 
wise,  by  placing,  in  itself  a  broad 
distance  between  her  and  the  child^ 
and  rendering  their  separation  easy 
and  natural. 

Meanwhile  terms  were  ratified  and 
agreed  upon  between  Mrs.  Chick  and 
lUchards,  with  the  assistanee  of  Mist 
Toz ;  and  Bichards  being  wiUtt  much 
ceremony  invested  with  the  Dombey 
baby,  as  if  it  were  an  Order,  resigned 
her  own,  with  many  tears  and  kisses^ 
to  Jemima.  Glasses  of  wine  were 
then  produced,  to  sustain  the  droopisg 
spirits  of  the  family. 

"  Ton  '11  take  a  ^^aas  yourself,  Sir, 
won't  you!"  said  mIss  Tox,  as  Toodls 
appeared. 

"Thankee,  Mum,"  aaad  Toodl^ 
"since  you  ar« suppressing." 

"And  you're  very  glad  to  leaira 
your  dear  good  wife  in  such  a  com* 
toclabk  hams,  an't  jm,  SixV  mid 
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Hub  Tox,  nodding  and  winkiog  at 
him  etealthily. 

«*No,  Mum,"  said  Toodle.  "Here's 
wishing  of  her  back  agin." 

Folly  cried  more  than  erer  at  this. 
So  Miu.  Chick^  who  had  her  matronly 
apprehensions  that  this  indtdgenco  in 
grief  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  little 
&ombey  ("acid,  indeed,**  she  whis- 
pered Miss   Tox),    hastened   to    the 

1*68611  A. 

"Tout  little  child  will  thrive 
ducrmingly  with  your  sister  Jemima, 
Biehards,*^  said  Mrs.  Chick;  "and 
yon  hare  only  to  make  an  effort — this 
is  a  world  of  effort^  yon  know,  Rich- 
ards— to  be  very  happy  indeed.  You 
have  been  already  measured  for  your 
mourning,  haven*t  you,  Richards  1 " 

"Ye— cs,  Ma*am,**  sobbed  Polly. 

••And  it'll  fit  beautifully,  I  know,** 
.  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "for  the  same  young 
person  has  made  me  many  diesses. 
The  very  best  materials,  too  t  ** 

**Lor,  you'll  be  so  smart,**  said 
Miss  Toz,  "that  your  husband  won't 
know  you  ;  •  will  you.  Sir  ?  ** 

*<I  should  know  her,**  said  Toodle, 
gruffly,  "anyhows  and  anywheres.'* 

Toodle  was  evidently  not  to  be 
bought  over. 

**As  to  living,  Richards,  you  know,'* 
pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  "why  the  very 
best  of  everything  will  be  at  your  dis- 
posal. You  will  order  your  little  din- 
ner every  day ;  and  anything  you  take 
A  fancy  to,  I  'm  sure  will  be  as  readily 
provided  as  if  you  were  a  Lady.'* 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure  !  **  said  Miss 
Tox,  keeping  up  the  ball  with  great 
sympathy.  "And  as  to  porter! — 
quite  unlimited,  will  it  not,  Louisa  ?** 

**  Oh,  certainly  !  **  returned  Mrs. 
Chick  in  the  same  tone.  "With  a 
little  abstinence,  yon  know,  my  dear, 
in  point  of  vegetables." 

"And  picUes,  perhaps,"  laggested 
JGssTox. 

"With  such  exceptians,"  said 
Louisa,  "she'll  eonsult  her  choice 
entirely,  and  be  under  no  restraint  at 
aU,  my  love." 

"And  then,  of  course,  you  know," 
said  Kiss  Tox,  '*  however  fond  she  is 
of  her  own  dear  litUe  child — and  I'm 


sure,  Louisa,  you  don't  blame  her  for 
being  fond  of  it  ? " 

"Oh  no  I"  cried  Mrs.  Chick,  be- 
nignantly. 

"Still,"  resumed  Miss  Tox,  "she 
naturally  must  be  interested  in  her 
young  charge,  and  must  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  see  a  little  cherub  closely 
connected  with  the  superior  classes, 
gradually  unfolding  itself  from  day  to 
day  at  one  common  fountain.  Is  it 
not  so,  Louisa?" 

'  *  Most  undoubtedly  I "  said  .  Mrs. 
Chick.  "You  see,  my  love,  she's 
already  quite  contented  and  comfort- 
able,  and  means  to  say  good-bye  to 
her  sister  Jemima  and  her  little  pets, 
and  her  good  honest  husband,  with  a 
light  heart  and  a  smile ;  don't  ih^ 
my  dear ! " 

"  Oh  yes  I"  cried  Miss  Tox.  "To 
be  sure  she  does  !  ** 

Notwithstanding  which,  however, 
poor  Polly  embraced  them  all  round 
in  great  distress,  and  finally  ran  away 
to  avoid  any  more  particular  leave- 
taking  between  heraelf  and  the  chil* 
dren.  But  the  stratagem  hardly  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  it  deserved  ;  for  the 
smallest  boy  but  one  divining  her 
intent,  immediately  began  swarming 
up  stairs  after  her — if  that  word  of 
doubtful  etymology  be  admissible — 
on  his  arms  and  legs ;  while  the  eldest 
(known  in  the  family  by  the  name  of 
Biler,  in  remembrance  of  the  steam 
engine)  beat  a  demoniacal  tattoo  with 
his  boots,  expressive  of  grief ;  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

A  quantity  of  oranges  and  halfpencei 
thrust  indiscriminately  on  each  young 
Toodle,  checked  the  first  violence  of 
their  regret,  and  the  family  were 
speedily  transported  to  their  own 
home,  by  means  of  the  hackney-coach 
kept  in  wiuting  for  that  purpose.  The 
children,  under  the  guardianship  of 
Jemima,  blocked  up  the  window,  and 
dropped  out  oranges  and  hal^enoe 
all  tiie  way  along.  Mr.  Toodle  him- 
self preferred  to  ride  behind  among 
the  spikes,  as  being  the  mode  of  con- 
veyance to  which  he  was  best  accns* 
tamed. 
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AS   Va  HIA9 


The  faseral  of  the  deceased  lady 
having  been  "performed"  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  undertaker,  as 
well  as  of  the  neighbourhood  at  large, 
which  is  generally  disposed  to  be  cap- 
tions on  such  a  point,  and  is  prone  to 
take  offence  at  any  omissions  or  short- 
comings in  the  ceremonies,  the  varions 
merobei-s  of  Mr.  Dombey's  household 
subsided  into  their  sereral  places  in 
the  domestic  system.  That  small 
world,  like  the  great  one  out  of  doors, 
had  the  capacity  of  easily  forgetting 
its  dead ;  and  when  the  cook  bad  said 
she  was  a  quiet-tempered  lady,  and 
the  house-keeper  had  said  it  was  the 
common  lot,  and  the  butler  had  said 
who  'd  have  thought  it,  and  the  house- 
maid had  said  she  couIdn*t  hardly  be- 
lieve it)  and  the  footman  had  said  it 
seemed  exactly  like  a  dream,  they  had 
quite  worn  the  subject  out^  and  began 
to  think  their  mourning  was  wearing 
rusty  too. 

On  Richards,  who  was  established 
up-stairs  in  a  state  of  honourable 
captivity,  the  dawn  of  her  new  life 
seemed  t«^  break  cold  and  gi'ey.  Mr. 
Dombey*s  house  was  a  large  one,  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  tall,  dark,  dread- 
fully genteel  street  in  the  region  be- 
tween Portland -place  and  Bryanstone- 
square.  It  was  a  comer  house,  with 
great  wide  areas  containing  cellars 
frowned,  upon  by  barred  windows,  and 
leered  at  by  crooked -eyed  doors  lead- 
ing to  dustbins.  It  was  a  house  of 
dismal  state,  with  a  circular  back  to 
it»  containing  a  whole  suite  of  draw- 
ing-rooms looking  upon  a  gravelled 
yard,  where  two  gaunt  trees,  with 
blackened  trunks  and  branches,  rat- 
tled rather  than  rustled,  their  leaves 
were  so  smoke-dried.  The  summer 
sun  was  never  on  the  street,  but  in 
the  morning  about  breakfast- time, 
wJlien  H  came  with  the  water-carts 
aim/  ibe  old  olotbea-men,  and  the  peo- 


ple with  geraniums,  and  the  umbrella- 
mender,  and  the  man  who  trilled  the 
little  bell  of  the  Dutch  clock  as  he 
went  along.  It  was  soon  gone  again 
to  return  no  more  that  day ;  and  the 
bands  of  music  and  the  straggling 
Funch*s  shows  going  after  it,  left  it  a 
prey  to  the  most  dismal  of  organs, 
and  white  mice ;  with  now  and  then 
a  porcupine,  to  vary  the  entertain- 
ments ;  until  the  butlers  whose  fami* 
lies  were  dining  out,  b^an  to  stand  at 
the  house  doors  in  the  twilight,  uid 
the  lamp -lighter  made  his  nightly 
failure  in  attempting  to  brighten  up 
the  street  with  gas. 

Itr  was  as  blank  a  house  inside  as 
outside.  When  the  funeral  was  over, 
Mr.  Dombey  ordered  the  furniture  to 
be  covered  up  —  perhaps  to  preserve 
it  for  the  son  with  whom  his  plans 
were  all  associated — and  the  ix)oms  to 
be  ungamished,  saving  such  as  he  re- 
tained  for  himself  on  the  ground  floor. 
Accordingly,  mysterious  shapes  were 
made  of  tables  and  chairs,  heaped  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  roonis,  and 
covered  over  with  great  winding- 
sheets.  Bell-handles,  window  •  blinds, 
and  looking-glasses,  being  papered  up 
in  journals,  daily  and  weekly,  oh- 
truded  fragmentary  accounts  of  deaths 
and  dreadful  murders.  Every  chan- 
delier or  lustre,  muffled  in  holland, 
looked  like  a  monstrous  tear  depend- 
ing from  the  ceiling's  eye.  Odours, 
as  from  vaults  and  damp  places,  came 
out  of  the  chimneys.  The  dead  and 
buried  lady  was  awful  in  a  picture- 
frame  of  ghastly  bandages.  Every 
gust  of  wind  that  rose,  brought  eddy- 
ing round  the  comer  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mews,  some  fragments  of  the 
straw  that  had  been  strewn  before  the 
house  when  she  was  ill,  mildewed  re- 
mains of  which  were  still  cleaving  to 
the  neigh  uonrhood;  and  these,  being 
alvt&y^     dT^kv^u     V^i    «^tsM     invisiblo 
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attraction  to  tlie  thresBoId  of  the 
dirty  bouse  to  let  immediately  oppo- 
ute,  addressed  a  dismal  eloquence  to 
Mr.  Dombey*8  windows. 

The  apai-tments  which  Mr.  Dom- 
bey  reserved  for  his  own  inhabiting, 
were  attainable  from  the  hall,  and 
consisted  of  a  sitting-room ;  a  library, 
which  was  in  fact  a  dressing-room, 
so  that  the  smell  of  hot -pressed 
paper,  vellum,  morocco,  and  Russia 
leather,  contended  in  it  with  the 
smell  of  divers  pairs  of  boots  ;  and  a 
kind  of  conservatory  or  little  glass 
breakfast  -  room  beyond,  commanding 
a  prospect  of  the  trees  before  men- 
tioned, and,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
few  prowling  cats.  These  three 
rooms  opened  upon  one  another.  In 
the  morning,  when  Mr.  Dombey  was 
at  his  breakfast  in  one  or  other  of 
the  two  first  mentioned  of  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
came  home  to  dinner,  a  bell  wa? 
rung  for  Richards  to  repair  to  this 
gUss  chamber,  and  there  walk  to  and 
fro  with  her  young  charge.  From 
the  glimpses  she  caught  of  Mr.  Dom- 
bey at  these  times,  sitting  in  the  dark 
distance,  looking  out  towards  the  in- 
&nt  from  among  the  dark  heavy  fur- 
niture—  the  house  had  been  inhabited 
for  years  by  his  father,  and  in  many 
of  its  appointments  was  old-fashioned 
and  grim — she  began  to  entertain 
ideas  of  him  in  Ms  solitary  state,  as 
if  he  were  a  lone  prisoner  in  a  cell, 
or  a  strange  apparition  that  was  not 
to  be  accosted  or  understood. 

Little  Paul  Dombey's  foster-mother 
had  led  this  life  herself,  and  had 
carried  little  Paul  through  it  for  some 
weeks;  and  had  returned  up  stairs 
one  day  from  a  melancholy  saunter 
through  the  dreary  rooms  of  state  (she 
never  went  out  without  Mrs.  Chick, 
who  called  on  fine  mornings,  usually 
accompanied  by  Miss  Tox,  to  take  her 
and  Baby  for  an  airing — or  in  other 
words,  to  march  them  gravely  up  and 
down  the  pavement;  like  a  walking 
funeral) ;  when,  as  she  was  sitting 
in  her  own  room,  the  door  was  slowly 
and  quietly  opened,  and  a  dark -eyed 
littlfl  girl  looked  in. 


''It's  Miss  Florence  eome  horo< 
from  her  aunVs,  no  doubt,**  thought 
Richards,  who  had  never  seen  the 
child  before.  ''Hope  I  see  you  well, 
Miss.** 

*'Is  that  my  brother?**  asked  the 
child,  pointing  to  the  Baby. 

**Yes,  my  pretty,**  answered  Rich- 
ards.    ''Come  and  kiss  him.'* 

But  the  child,  instead  of  advancing, 
looked  her  earnestly  in  the  face,  and 
said : 

**What  have  yon  done  with  my 
Mama?** 

**Lord  bless  the  little  creeter!** 
cried  Richards,  **what  a  sad  ques- 
tion!   I  done?    Nothing,  Miss.** 

**What  have  they  done  with  my 
Mama  ? "  inquired  the  child. 

'*I  never  saw  such  a  melting  thing 
in  all  my  life!'*  said  Richards,  who 
naturally  substituted  for  this  child 
one  of  her  own,  inquiring  for  herself 
in  like  circumstances.  ''Come  nearer 
here,  my  dear  Miss !  Don*t  be  afraid 
of  me. " 

''I  am  not  afraid  of  you,**  said  the 
child,  drawing  nearer.  "But  I  want 
to  know  what  they  have  done  with 
my  Mama.** 

"My  darling,"  said  Richards,  "yon 
wear  that  pretty  black  frock  in  re- 
membrance of  your  Mama.'* 

"I  can  remember  my  Mama,**  re- 
turned  the  child,  with  tears  springing 
to  her  eyes,  "  in  any  frock.'* 

"But  people  put  on  black,  to  re- 
member people  when  they  're  gone.** 

"Where  gone?'*  asked  the  child. 

*'  Come  and  sit  down  by  me,*'  said 
Ricliards,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  a  story.** 

With  a  quick  perception  that  it 
was  intended  to  relate  to  what  she 
had  asked,  little  Florence  laid  aside 
the  bonnet  she  had  held  in  her  hand 
until  now,  and  sat  down  on  a  stool 
at  the  Nurse's  feet,  looking  up  into 
her  face. 

"Once  upon  a  time,**  said  Rich- 
ards, "there  was  a  lidy — a  very 
good  lady,  and  her  little  daughter 
deaily  loved  her.*** 

"A  very  good  lady  and  her  little 
daughter  dearly  loved  her,*'  repeated 
the  child. 
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"Who,  wlioi  God  thought  it  right 
that  it  shoald  be  bo,  was  taken  ill 
and  died.** 

The  child  shuddered. 

'*Died,  never  to  be  seen  agun  by 
say  one  on  earth,  and  was  bnried 
in  thB  ground  where  the  trees 
grow.** 

''The  cold  ground,"  said  the  child 
shuddering  again. 

**NoI  The  warm  ground,"  re- 
turned Polly,  seizing  her  advantage, 
"where  the  ugly  little  seeds  turn 
into  beautiful  flowers,  and  into  grass, 
and  com,  and  I  donH  know  what  all 
besides.  Where  good  people  turn 
into  bright  angels,  and  fly  away  to 
Heaven  I" 

The  child,  who  had  drooped  her 
head,  raised  it  again,  and  sat  looking 
at  her  intently. 

"  So ;  let  me  see,"  said  Folly,  not 
a  little  flunied  between  this  earnest 
scrutiny,  her  desire  to  comfort  the 
child,  her  sudden  success,  and  her 
very  slight  confidence  in  her  own 
powers.  "  So,  when  this  lady  died, 
wherever  they  took  her,  or  wherever 
they  put  her,  she  went  to  God  !  and 
she  prayed  to  Him,  this  lady  did," 
said  Folly,  affecting  herself  beyond 
measure;  being  heartily  in  earnest, 
"to  teach  her  little  daughter  to  be 
sure  of  that  in  her  heart:  and  to 
know  that  she  was  happy  there  and 
loved  her  still :  and  to  hope  and  try 
— Oh  all  her  life — ^to  meet  her  there 
one  day,  never,  never,  never  to  part 
any  more." 

"It  was  my  Mama!"  exclaimed 
the  child,  springing  up,  and  dasping 
her  round  the  neck. 

"  And  the  chUd's  heart,"  said 
Folly,  drawing  her  to  her  breast : 
"the  little  daughter's  heart  was  so 
full  of  the  truth  of  this,  tiiat  even 
when  she  heard  it  from  a  strange 
nurse  that  couldn't  tell  it  right,  but 
was  a  poor  mother  herself  and  that 
was  all,  she  found  a  comfort  in  it — 
didn't  feel  so  lonely — sobbed  and 
cried  upon  her  bosom — ^took  kindly 
to  the  baby  lying  in  her  lap — and — 
there,  there,  there!"  said  Folly, 
MtBOifibuig  tb§  child's  curls  and  dTOT>- 


I^g  tears  upon  them.     "There,  poor 
dear!" 

"Oh  wen.  Miss  Floy!  And  won't 
your  Pa  be  angry  neither !  *'  cried  a 
quick  voice  at  the  door,  proceeding 
from  a  diort,  brown,  womanly  girl 
of  fourteen,  with  a  little  snub  nose, 
and  blade  eyes  like  jet  beads.  "When 
it  was  *tickerlerly  given  out  that  yon 
wasn't  to  go  and  worrit  the  wet 
nurse." 

"She  don't  worry  me,"  was  the 
surprised  rejoinder  of  Polly.  "I  am 
very  fond  of  children." 

"Oh!  but  begging  your  pardon, 
Mrs.  Bichards,  that  don't  matter 
you  know,"  returned  the  black-eyed 
girl,  who  was  so  desperately  sharp 
and  biting  that  she  seemed  to  make 
one's  eyes  water.  "I  may  be  very 
fond  of  pennywinkles,  Mrs.  Bichards, 
but  it  don't  follow  that  I  *m  to  have 
'em  for  tea." 

"Well,  it  don't  matter,"  said 
Folly. 

'*0h,  thank'e  Mrs.  Richards,  don't 
it!"  returned  the  sharp  girL  "Ke- 
membering,  however,  if  you  '11  be  so 
good,  that  Miss  Floy's  under  my 
charge,  and  Master  Paul  's  under 
your'n." 

"But  still  we  needn't  quarrel" 
said  Polly. 

"Oh  no,  Mrs.  Richards,"  rejoined 
Spitfire.  "Not  at  all,  I  don't  wish 
it,  we  needn't  stand  upon  that  foot- 
ing.  Miss  Floy  being  a  permanency, 
Master  Paul  a  temporary."  SpitfirO 
made  use  of  none  but  comma  pauses ; 
shooting  out  whatever  she  had  to  say 
in  one  sentence,  and  in  one  breath, 
if  possible. 

"Miss  Florence  has  just  come 
home,  hasn't  she?"  asked  Folly. 

"Tes,  Mrs.  Richards,  just  dome 
home,  and  here.  Miss  Floy,  before 
you  've  been  in  the  house  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  you  go  a  smearing  your  wet 
&oe  against  ^e  expensive  mourning 
that  Mrs.  Richards  is  a  weaiin^  for 
your  Ma  !'*  With  this  remonstrance^ 
young  Spitfire,  whose  reid  name  was 
Susan  Nipper,  detached  the  child 
from  her  new  friend  by  a  wrench  —as 
if  she  were  a  tooth.     But  die  aremod 
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to  do  ft^  more  ill  the  excessively  sharp 
ezerdse  of  her  official  fimctionsy  than 
with  any  deliberate  nnkindness. 

"She'll  be  quite  happy,  now  she 
has  come  home  again,"  said  Polly, 
nodding  to  her  wiUi  an  encouraging 
sujile  upon  her  wholesome  face,  "and 
will  be  so  pleased  to  see  her  dear 
Papa  to-night." 

"Lork,  Mrs.  lUchards  !*'  cried 
Kiss  Nipper,  taking  up  her  words 
with  a  jerk.  **  Don't.  See  her  dear 
Papa  indeed!  I  should  like  to  see 
her  do  it!" 

"Won't  she  then ?"  asked  Polly. 

*'Lork,  Mrs.  Richards,  no,  her 
Pla*8  a  ^eal  too  wrapped  up  in  somo- 
hody  else^  and  before  there  was  a 
aomebody  else  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
die  never  was  a  favourite,  girls  are 
thrown  away  in  this  house,  Mrs. 
JUchards,  /  assure  you.** 

The  child  looked  quickly  from  one 
aurse  to  the  other,  as  if  she  under- 
jtood  and  felt  what  was  said. 

"You  surprise  me!"  cried  Polly. 
**  Hasn't  Bb*.  Dombey  seen  her 
ibce— " 

"No,**  interrupted  Susan  Nipper. 
*'Not  once  since,  and  he  hadn't 
hardly  set  his  eyes  upon  her  before 
that  for  months  and  months,  and  I 
don't  think  he'd  have  known  her  for 
his  own  child  if  he  had  met  her  in 
the  streets,  or  would  know  her  for 
his  own  child  if  he  was  to  meet  her 
in  the  streets  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Bich- 
ards,  as  to  me,"  said  Spitfire,  with 
&  giggle,  "  I  doubt  if  he 's  aweer  of 
ny  existence." 

"Pretty    dear!**     said    lUchards; 
meaning,  not    Miss  Nipper,   but  the 
.  little  Florence. 

"Oh!  there's  a  Tartar  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  where  we  're  now  in 
conversation,  I  can  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Richards,  present  company  always 
excepted  too,"  said  Susan  Nipper ; 
"wish  you  good  morning,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards, now  Miss  Floy,  you  come  along 
with  me,  and  don^t  go  hanging  back 
like  a  naughty  wicked  child  that 
judgments  is  no  example  to,  don't." 

Id  spite  of  being  thus  adjured,  and 
b  fpite  a^H^  of  some  hauling  on  the 


part  of  Susan  Nipper,  tending  toward! 
the  dislocation  of  her  right  shoulder, 
little  Florence  broke  away, ,  and  kissed 
her  new  friend,  afifectionately. 

"Good  bye!"  said  the  child. 
"God  bless  you  I  I  shall  come  to 
see  you  again  soon,  and  you'll  comt 
to  see  me  ?  Susan  will  let  us.  Won't 
you,  Susan  ?" 

Spitfire  seemed  to  be  in  the  main  a 
good-natured  little  body,  although  a 
disciple  of  that  school  of  trainers  of 
the  young  idea  which  holds  that 
childhood,  like  money,  must  be 
shaken  and  rattled  and  jostled  about 
a  good  deal  to  keep  it  bright.  For, 
being  thus  appealed  to  with  some  en- 
dearing gestures  and  caresses,  she 
folded  her  small  arms  and  shook  her 
head,  and  conveyed  a  relenting  ex- 
pression into  her  vei'y- wide -open 
black  eyes. 

"It  ain't  right  of  you  to  ask  it, 
Miss  Floy,  fot  you  know  I  can't  re« 
fuse  you,  but  Mrs.  Richards  and  mt 
will  see  what  can  be  done,  if  Mrs. 
Richards  likes,  I  may  wish,  you  see, 
to  take  a  voyage  to  Chancy,  Mrs. 
Richards,  but  I  mayn't  Imow  how  to 
leave  the  London  Docks." 

Richards  assented  to  the  propor- 
tion. 

"This  house  ain't  so  exactly  ring- 
ing with  merry-making,"  said  Mis* 
Nipper,  "that  one  need  be  lonelier 
than  one  must  be.  Your  Toxes  and 
your  Chickses  may  draw  out  my  two 
front  double  teeth,  Airs.  Richards, 
but  that's  no  reason  why  I  neec* 
offer  'em  the  whole  set." 

This  proposition  was  also  assented 
to  by  Richards,  as  an  obvious  one. 

"So  I'm  agreeable,  I'm  sure," 
said  Susan  Nipper,  "to  live  friendly, 
Mrs.  Richards,  while  Master  Paul 
continues  a  permanency,  if  the  means 
can  be  planned  out  without  going 
openly  against  orders,  but  goodness 
gracious  me,  Miss  Floy,  you  haven't 
got  your  things  off  yet,  you  naughty 
child,  you  haven't,  come  along  !  ' 

With  these  words,  Susan  Nipper, 
in  a  transport  of  coercion,  made  a 
charge  at  her  young  ward,  and  swept 
her  out  of  the  tocm. 
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The  ebild,  in  her  grief  and  neglect, 
was  so  gentle,  so  qmet»  and  nncom- 
plaining ;  was  possessed  of  so  much 
affection  that  no  one  seemed  to  care 
to  have,  and  so  much  sorrowful  in- 
telligeDce  that  no  one  seemed  to  mind 
or  tbiuk  about  the  wounding  of; 
that  Pol]7*s  heart  was  sore  when  she 
was  left  alone  again.  In  the  simple 
passage  that  had  taken  place  between 
herself  and  the  motherless  little  girl, 
her  own  motherly  heart  bad  been 
touched  no  less  than  the  child^s ;  and 
she  felt)  as  the  child  did,  that  there 
was  something  of  confidence  and  in- 
terest between  them  from  that  mo- 
ment 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Toodle's  great 
reliance  on  Polly,  she  was  perhaps  in 
point  of  artificial  accomplishments 
Ycry  little  his  superior.  But  she  was 
a  good  plain  sample  of  a  nature  that 
is  ever,  in  the  mass,  better,  truer, 
higher,  nobler,  quicker  to  feel,  and 
much  more  constant  to  retain,  all 
tenderness  and  pity,  self-denial  and 
devotion,  than  the  nature  of  men. 
And,  perhaps,  unlearned  as  she  was, 
she  could  have  brought  a  dawning 
knowledge  home  to  Mr.  Dombey  at 
that  early  day,  which  would  not  then 
have  struck  him  in  the  end  like  light- 
ning. 

But  this  is  from  the  purpose. 
Polly  only  thought^  at  that  time,  of 
improving  on  her  successful  propiti- 
ation of  Miss  Nipper,  and  devising 
some  means  of  havmg  little  Florence 
beside  her,  lawfully,  and  without 
rebellion.  An  opening  happened  to 
present  itself  that  very  night. 

She  had  been  rung  down  into  the 
glass  room  as  usual,  and  had  walked 
about  and  about  it  a  long  time,  with 
the^  baby  in  her  arms,  when,  to  her 
great  surprise  and  dismay,  Mr.  Dom- 
bey came  out,  suddenly,  and  stopped 
before  her. 

•*  Good  evening,  Richards.** 

Just  the  same  austere,  stiff  gentle- 
man, as  he  had  appeared  to  her  on 
that  fii-st  day.  Such  a  hard-looking 
gentleman,  that  she  involuntarily 
dropped  her  eyes  and  her  curtsey  at 
thoaame  time. 


"How  is  Master  Paul,  Bachardsf" 

"Quite  thriving.  Sir,  and  well." 

"He  looks  so,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
glancing  with  great  interest  at  the 
tiny  face  she  uncovered  for  his  obser- 
vation, and  yet  affecting  to  be  half 
careless  of  it.  "  They  give  you  every- 
thing you  want,  I  hope  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  thank  you.  Sir." 

She  suddenly  appended  such  aD 
obvious  hesitation  to  this  reply,  how- 
ever, that  Mr,,  Dombey,  who  had 
turned  away,  stopped,  and  turned 
round  again,  inquiringly. 

"I  believe  nothing  is  so  good  for 
making  children  lively  and  cheerful 
Sir,  as  seeing  other  children  playing 
about  'em,"  observed  Polly,  taking 
courage. 

"  I  think  I  mentioned  to  yon, 
Richards,  when  you  came  here,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  frown,  "that  I 
wished  you  to  see  as  little  of  your 
family  as  possible.  You  can  coutinae 
your  walk  if  you  please." 

With  that,  he  disappeared  into  his 
inner  room ;  and  Polly  had  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  he  had  tho- 
roughly misunderstood  her  object,  and 
that  she  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with- 
out the  least  advancement  of  her 
purpose. 

Next  night,  she  found  him  walking 
about  the  conservatory  when  she  came 
down.  As  she  stopped  at  the  door, 
checked  by  this  unusual  sight,  and 
uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  re- 
treat, he  called  her  in. 

"If  you  really  think  that  sort  of 
society  is  good  for  the  child,"  he  said 
sharply,  as  if  there  had  been  no  in- 
terval since  she  proposed  it>  "  where 's 
Miss  Florence?" 

"Nothing  could  be  better  than  Miss 
Florence  Sir,"  said  Polly  eagerly, 
"but  I  understood  from  her  litUe 
maid  that  they  were  not  to — " 

Mr.  Dombey  rang  the  bell,  and 
walked  till  it  was  answered. 

"Tell  them  always  to  let  Miss 
Florence  be  with  Richards  when  she 
chooses,  and  go  out  with  her,  and  so 
forth.  Tell  them  to  let  the  children 
be  together,  when  Richards  wishes  it." 

The  iron  was  now  hot,  and  Eiduurds 
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ttrtkiog  on  it  boldly — ^it  was  a  good 
cause  and  she  was  bold  in  it,  though 
instinctively  afraid  of  Mr.  Dombey — 
requested  that  Miss  Florence  might  be 
sent  down  then  and  there,  to  make 
friends  with  her  little  brother. 

She  feigned  to  be  dandling  the  child 
as  the  sei-vant  retired  on  this  errand, 
but  she  thought  slie  saw  that  Mr.  Dom- 
bey's  colour  changed  ;  that  the  cx- 
pi-ession  of  his  face  quite  altered;  that 
he  turned,  hurriedly,  as  if  to  gainsay 
what  he  had  said,  or  she  had  said,  or 
both,  and  was  only  deterred  by  veiy 
shame. 

And  she  was  right  The  last  time 
he  had  seen  his  slighted  child,  there 
bad  been  that  in  the  sad  embrace  be- 
tween her  and  her  dying  mother, 
which  was  at  once  a  revelation  and  a 
reproach  to  him.  Let  him  be  absorbed 
as  he  would  in  the  Son  on  whom  he 
built  such  high  hopes,  he  could  not 
forget  that  closing  scene.  He  could 
not  forget  that  he  had  had  no  part  in 
it.  That,  at  the  bottom  of  its  clear 
deptlis  of  tenderness  and  truth,  lay 
those  two  figures  clasped  in  each 
other*s  arms,  while  he  stood  on  the 
bank  above  them,  looking  down  a  mere 
spectator — not  a  sharer  with  them — 
quite  shut  out. 

Unable  to  exclude  these  things  from 
his  remembrance,  or  to  keep  his  mind 
free  from  such  imperfect  shapes  of 
the  meaning  with  which  they  were 
fraught,  as  were  able  to  make  them- 
selves visible  to  him  through  the  mist 
of  his  pride,  his  previous  feelings  of 
indifference  towards  little  Florence 
changed  into  an  uneasiness  of  an  ex- 
traordinary kind.  He  almost  felt  as 
if  she  watched  and  distrusted  him. 
As  if  she  held  the  clue  to  something 
secret  in  his  breast)  of  the  nature  of 
which  he  was  hardly  informed  him- 
self As  if  she  had  an  innate  know- 
ledge of  one  jarring  and  disconlant 
string  within  him,  and  her  very  breath 
could  sound  it 

His  feoMng  abont  the  child  had  been 
negative  from  her  birth.  He  had  never 
conceived  an  aversion  to  her;  it  had 
Hot  been  woi*th  his  while  or  in  his 
humonr*     She  had  never  been  a  posi- 


tively disagreeable  object  to  him.  Bat 
now  he  was  ill  at  ease  abont  her.  She 
troubled  his  peace.  He  would  have 
preferred  to  put  her  idea  aside  alto- 
gether, if  he  had  known  how.  Perhaps 
— who  shall  decide  on  such  mysteries } 
— he  was  afraid  that  he  might  come 
to  hate  her. 

When  little  Florence  timidly  pre- 
sented herself,  Mr.  Dombey  stopped 
in  his  pacing  up  and  down  and  looked 
towards  her.  Had  he  looked  with 
greater  interest  and  with  a  father's 
eye,  he  might  have  read  in  her  keen 
glance  the  impulses  and  fears  that 
made  her  waver  ;  the  passionate  desire 
to  run  clinging  to  hio),  crying,  as  she 
hid  her  face  in  his  embrace,  *'  Oh 
father,  try  to  love  -me  1  there  *8  no  one 
else !  '*  the  dread  of  a  repulse  ;  the 
fear  of  being  too  bold,  and  of  ofifending 
him;  the  pitiable  need  in  which  she 
stood  of  some  assurance  and  encou- 
ragement; and  how  her  overcharged 
young  heart  was  wandering  to  find 
some  natural  resting-place^  for  its 
sorrow  and  affection. 

But  he  saw  nothing  of  this.  He 
saw  her  pause  irresolutely  at  the  door 
and  look  towards  him;  and  he  saw 
no  more. 

"Come  in,"  he  said,  "come  in: 
what  is  the  child  afraid  of  ? " 

She  came  in;  and  after  glancing 
round  her  for  a  moment  with  an  un- 
certain air,  stood  pressing  her  small 
hands  hard  together,  close  within  the 
dOi>r. 

**Come  here,  Florence,"  said  her 
father,  coldly.  ''Do  you  know  who 
I  am  ?" 

**  Yes  Papa." 

**  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?" 

The  tears  that  stood  in  her  eyes  aa 
she  raised  them  quickly  to  his  face, 
were  frozen  by  the  expression  it  wore. 
She  looked  down  again,  and  put  out 
her  trembling  hand. 

Mr.  Dombey  took  it  loosely  in  his 
own,  and  stood  looking  down  upon 
her  for  a  moment  as  if  he  knew  as 
little  as  the  child,  >vbat  to  say  or  do. 

"There!  Be  a  good  girl,"  he  said, 
patting  her  on  the  head,  and  regard- 
ing her  as  it  were  by  stealth  vr\tk  «» 
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disttirbed' and   doabtlol  look.      **Qo 
to  Richards!    Got" 

His  little  daughter  hesitated  for 
another  instant  as  thongh  she  would 
kayo  clang  about  him  still,  or  had 
some  lingering  hope  that  he  might 
raise  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her. 
She  looked  up  in  his  fiEkce  once  more. 
He  thought  how  like  her  expression 
was  then,  to  what  it  had  been  when 
she  looked  round  at  the  Doctor — that 
night — and  instinctively  dropped  her 
hand  and  turned  away. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
Florence  was  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  her  father's  presence.  It  was  not 
only  a  constraint  upon  the  child's 
mind,  but  even  upon  the  natural  grace 
and  freedom  of  her  actions.  Still 
Polly  persevered  with  all  the  better 
heart  for  seeing  this ;  and,  judging  of 
Mr.  Dombey  by  herself,  had  great 
confidence  in  the  mute  appeal  of  poor 
little  Florence's  mourning  dress.  **It'8 
hard  indeed,"  thought  Polly,  "if  he 
takes  only  to  one  little  motherless 
child,  when  he  has  another,  and  that 
a  girl,  before  his  eyes." 

So,  Polly  kept  her  before  his  eyes, 
as  long  as  she  could,  and  managed  so 
well  with  little  Paul,  as  to  make  it 
very  plain  that  he  was  all  the  livelier 
for  his  sister's  company.  When  it  was 
time  to  withdraw  up  stairs  again,  she 
would  have  sent  Florence  into  the 
inner  room  to  say  good-night  to  her 
father,  but  the  child  was  timid  and 
drew  back ;  and  when  she  urged  her 
again,  said,  spreading  her  hands 
before  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  her 
own  unworthiness,  "Oh  no  no!  He 
don't  want  me.  He  don't  want  me ! " 
The  UtUe  altercation  between  them 


had  attraeted  tile  noiiiBe  of  Mr.  Dmh 
bey,  who  inquired  from  the  tabls 
Tihere  he  was  sitting  at  his  wine^ 
what  the  matter  was. 

"  Miss  Florence  was  afraid  of  in- 
terrupting, Sir,  if  she  came  in  to  say 
good-night,"  said  Bichards. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  returned  Mr. 
Dombey.  "You  can  let  her  come 
and  go  without  regarding  me." 

The  child  shrunk  as  she  listened — 
and  was  gone,  before  her  humble 
friend  looked  round  again. 

However,  Polly  triumphed  not  a 
little  in  the  success  of  her  well-inten- 
tioned scheme,  and  in  the  address 
with  which  she  had  brought  it  to 
bear :  whereof  she  made  a  full  dis- 
closure to  ^itfire  when  she  was  onoe 
more  safely  intrenched  up  staira.  Misi 
Nipper  received  that  proof  of  her  con- 
fidence, as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
their  free  ausociation  for  the  future^ 
rather  coldly,  and  was  anything  but 
enthusiastic  in  her  demonstrationa  of 
joy. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  been 
pleased,"  said  Polly. 

"Oh  yes  Mrs.  Richards,  I'm  very 
well  pleased,  thank  you,"  returned 
Susan,  who  had  suddenly  become  so 
very  upright  that  she  seemed  to  have 
put  an  additional  bono  in  her  stays. 

"  You  don't  show  it,"  said  Polly. 

"Oh!  Being  only  a  permanency 
I  couldn't  be  expected  to  show  & 
like  a  temporary,"  said  Susan  Nipper. 
"Temporaries  carries  it  all  before 
'em  here,  I  find,  but  though  there's 
a  excellent  party-wall  between  this 
house  and  the  next,  I  mayn't  exactly 
like  to  go  to  it^  Mrs.  Eichaida,  net- 
withstanding  I" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


or  WBIOB  80U1  XOBB  FIBST  APPBABAROES  ABB  XADB  OB  THB  8ZACS 

OF  THESB  ADYENTUBES. 


Thovoh  the  offices  of  Dombey  and 

Son  were  within  the  liberties  of  the 

atjr  of  London,  and    within  hearing 


of  Bow  BellSy  when  their  clashing 
voices  were  not  drowned  by  the  uproar 
in  the  streets^  yet  were  tl^re  hints  ol 
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adrentuxoaB  and  romantic  storf  to 
be  obserred  in  some  of  the  adjacent 
objects.  Otog  and  Magog  held  their 
state  within  ten  minutes*  walk ;  the 
Eoyal  Exchange  was  ck)se  at  hand; 
I  he  Bank  of  England  with  its  vaults 
of  gold  and  silver  *'down  among  the 
dead  men"  underground,  was  their 
magnificent  neighbour.  Just  round 
the  comer  stood  the  rich  East  India 
House,  teeming  with  suggestions  of 
precious  stuffs  and  stones,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, howdahs,  hookahs,  umbrel- 
las, palm  treed,  palanquins,  and  gor- 
geous princes  of  a  brown  complexion 
sitting  on  carpets  with  their  slippers 
Tery  much  turned  up  at  the  toes. 
Anywhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
there  might  be  seen  pictures  of  ships 
speeding  away  full  sail  to  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  outfitting  warehouses 
ready  to  pack  oflf  anybody  anyvrhere, 
fiilly  equipped  in  ha^  an  hour;  and 
Uttle  timber  midshipmen  in  obsolete 
naval  uniforms,  eternally  employed 
outside  the  shopdoors  of  nautical  in- 
strument-makers in  taking  observa- 
tions of  the  hackney  coaches. 

Sole  master  and  proprietor  of  one 
of  these  effigies — of  that  which  might 
be  called,  familiarly,  the  woodenest — 
of  that  which  thrust  itself  out  above 
the  pavement,  right  leg  foremost,  with 
A  suavity  the  least  endurable,  and  had 
the  shoe  buckles  and  flapped  waist- 
coat the  least  reconcileable  to  human 
reason,  and  bore  at  its  right  eye  the 
most  offensively  dispropoi-tionate  piece 
of  machinery — sole  master  and  pro- 
prietor of  that  midshipman,  and  proud 
of  him  too,  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a 
Welsh  wig  had  paid  house-rent,  taxes, 
and  dues,  fi)r  more  years  than  many 
a  full-grown  midshipman  of  tiesh  and 
blood  has  numbered  in  his  life ;  and 
midshipmen  who  have  attained  a 
pretty  green  old  age,  have  not  been 
wanting  in  the  English  navy. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  this  old  gen- 
tleman comprised  chronometers,  baro- 
meters, telescopes,  compasses,  charts, 
maps,  sextants,  quadrants,  and  speci- 
mens of  every  kind  of  instrument 
used  in  the  working  of  a  ship*s  course, 
01  the  keeping  of  i|  sbip*B  reckoning, 


or  the  prosecuting    of  a  ship's  dit* 

coveries.  Objects  in  brass  and  glass 
were  in  his  drawers  and  on  his  shelves, 
which  none  but  the  initiated  could 
have  found  the  top  of,  or  guessed  the 
use  of,  or  having  once  examined,  could 
have  ever  got  back  aj^in  into  their 
mahogany  nests  without  assistance. 
Everything  was  jammed  into  the 
tightest  cases,  fitted  into  the  narrow- 
est comers,,  fenced  up  bihind  the  most 
impertinent  cushions,  and  screwed 
into  the  acutest  angles,  to  prevent  its 
philosophical  composure  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  rolling  of  the  sea. 
Such  extraordinary  precautions  were 
taken  in  every  instance  to  save  room, 
and  keep  the  thing  compact;  and  so 
much  practical  navigation  was  fitte<), 
and  cushioned,  and  screwed  into  every 
box  (whether  the  box  was  a  meie 
slab,  as  some  were,  or  something  be* 
tween  a  cocked  hat  and  a  star-fish,  as 
others  were,  and  those  quite  mild 
and  modest  boxes  as  compared  with 
others)  ;  that  the  shop  itself,  par- 
taking of  the  general  infection,  seemed 
almost  to  become  a  snug,  sea-going^ 
ship-shape  concern,  wanting  only  good 
sea-room,  in  the  event  of  an  unex* 
pected  launch,  to  work  its  way  se- 
curely to  any  desert  island  in  the 
world. 

Many  minor  incidents  in  the  house- 
hold life  of  the  Ships*  Instmment- 
maker  who  was  proud  of  his  little 
midshipman,  assisted  and  bore  out 
this  fancy.  His  acquaintance  lying 
chiefly  among  ship-chandlers  and  so 
forth,  he  had  always  plenty  of  the 
veritable  ships*  biscuit  on  his  table. 
It  was  familiar  with  dried  meats  and 
tongues,  possessing  an  extraordinary 
flavour  of  rope  yam.  Pickles  were 
produced  upon  it,  in  great  wholesale 
jars,  with  "dealer  in  all  kinds  of 
Ships*  Provisions*'  on  the  label; 
spirits  were  set  forth  in  case  bottles 
with  no  throats.  Old  prints  of  ships 
with  alphabetical  references  to  their 
various  mysteries,  hung  in  frames  upon 
the  walls  ;  the  Tartar  Frigate  under 
weigh,  was  on  the  plates  ;  outlandish 
sheUs,  seaweeds,  and  mo^o^  dfis»i» 
rated  ihe   c\mxmfei-\a»»\  ^iaa  '^^ 
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vainscotted  back  parlour  was  lighted  <  ance  bas  been  makiiig  in  the  citj  fat 


by  a  skylight,  like  a  cabin. 

Here  he  lived  too,  in  skipper -like 
Btate,  all  alone  with  his  nephew  Wal- 
ter :  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  looked 
quite  enough  like  a  midshipman,   to 


au  hour  or  more ;  and  the  human 
tide  is  still  rolling  westward.  *Tlie 
streets  have  thinned,'  as  Mr.  Gills 
says,  *very  much.'  It  threatens  to 
be  wet  to-night.      All    the    weather- 


carry  out   the   prevailiDg  idea.      But  i  glasses  in  the  shop  are  in  low  spirits, 


there  it  ended,  for  Solomon  Gills  him 
self    (more  generally  called  old   Sol) 
was  far  from  having  a  maritime  ap- 
pearance.     To    say   noth  ng    of    his 
Welsh  wig,   which  was  as  plain  and 
stubborn  a   Welsh   wig   as   ever  was 
worn,  and  in  which  he    looked   like 
anything  but  a  Rover,  he  was  a  slow, 
quiet -spoken,    thoughtful    old   fellow, 
with  eyes  as  red  as  if  they  had  been 
small  suns  looking  at  you  through  a 
fog;   and  a  newly -awakened  manner, 
such  as  he  might  have   acquired    by 
having  stared  for  three  or  four  days 
successively,     through    every    optical 
instrument  in  his  shop,  and   suc^enly 
came  back  to  the  world  again,  to  fti^d 
it  green.     The  only  change  ever  knowh 
in  his  outward  man,  was  from  a  com-  ^ 
plete    suit   of    coffee -color    cut   very 
square,  and   om:imentcd  with  glaring 
buttons,   to  the  same  suit  of  coffee- 
color  minus  the  inexpressibles,  which 
were  then  of  a  pale    nankeen.      He 
wore   a   very  precise    shirt-frill,   and 
caiTied  a   pair  of  first-rate  spectacles 
on    his  forehead,    and    a    tremendous 
chronometer   in  his   fob,    rather   than 
doubt  which    precious   possession,    he 
would  have  believed  in   a   conspiracy 
against  it  on  the  part  of  all  the  clocks 
and  watches  in  the  city,  and  even  of 
the  very  Sun  itself.     Such  as  he  was, 
such  he  had  been  in  the  shop   and 
parlor   behind  the  little  midshipman, 
for  years  upon  years ;  going  regularly 
aloft  to  bed  every  night  in  a  howling 
garret  remote  from  the  lodgers,  where, 
when  gentlemen  of  England  who  lived 
below  at  ease  had  little  or  no  idea  of 
the   state  of  the    weather,    it  often 
blew  great  guns. 

It  is  half- past  five  o'clock,  and  an 
autumn  afternoon,  when  the  reader 
and  iSolomcn  Gills  become  acquainted. 
Solomon  Gills  is  in  the  act  of  seeing 
irMt  time  it- is  by  the  unimpeachable  \ 
ebranometer.       The  usmil  daily  clear- \     *^\^^T^u.d«>\LV9i  Ykss^^  ItraL  ^\^s^ 


and  the  rain  already  shines  upon  tb« 
cocked  hat  of  the  wooden  midship- 
man. 

"Where's  Walter,  I  wonder!"  said 
Solomon  Gills,  after  he  had  carefully 
put  up  the  chronometer  again.  '*  Here 's 
dinner  been  ready,  half  an  hour,  and 
no  Walter  1" 

Turning  round  upon  his  stool  be- 
hind the  counter,  Mr.  Gills  looked 
out  among  the  instruments  in  the 
window,  to  see  if  his  nephew  might 
be  crossing  the  road.  No.  He  was 
not  among  the  bobbing  umbrellas, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  the  news- 
paper boy  in  the  oilskin  cap  who  was 
slowly  working  his  way  along  the 
piece  of  bi-ass  outside^  writing  his 
name  over  Mr.  Gill's  name  with  his 
forefinger. 

**lf  I  didn't  know  he  was  too  fond 
of  me  to  make  a  run  of  it^  and  go  and 
enter  himself  abocord  ship  against  my 
wishes,  I  should  begin  to  be  fidgetty," 
said  Mr.  Gills,  tapping  two  or  thi-oe 
weather  glasses  with  his  knuckles. 
"I  really  should.  All  in  the  Downs, 
eh  !  Lots  of  moisture  I  Well  I  it's 
wanted." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Gills,  blow- 
ing the  dust  off  the  glass  top  of  a 
compass  case,  "that  you  don't  point 
more  direct  and  due  to  the  back  par- 
lor than  the  boy's  inclination  does 
after  all.  And  the  parlor  couldn't 
bear  straighter  either.  Due  north. 
Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  point 
either  way." 

"  Halloa  Uncle  Sol !" 

"Halloa  my  boy  !"  cried  the 
Instrument-maker,  turning  briskly 
round.  "  What !  you  are  here,  are 
you !" 

A  cheerful  looking,  merry  boy, 
fresh  with  running  home  in  the  rain; 
fair-faced,  bright-eyed,  and  cuily- 
haired. 
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v^ont  me  all  day  !     Ib  dinner  ready? 
Tin  80  linngry." 

"As  to  getting  on,"  said  Solomon 
good-naturedly,  **it  wonld  be  odd  if 
I  couldn*t  get  on  without  a  young 
dog  like  you  a  great  deal  better  than 
with  you.  As  to  dinner  being  ready, 
it*B  been  ready  this  half  hour  and 
waiting,  for  you.  As  to  being  hungry, 
/am!" 

"Come  along  then,  Uncle!"  cried 
the  boy.    ' '  Hurrah  for  the  admiral !  '* 

*  *  Confound  the  admiral !  *'  returned 
Solomon  Qilla.  *'  You  mean  the  Lord 
Mayor." 

"No  I  don*tI"  cried  the  boy. 
"Hurrah  for  the  admiral.  Hurrah 
for  the  admiral !     For — ward ! " 

At  this  word  of  command,  the  Welsh 
wig  and  its  wearer  were  borne  with- 
ont  resistance  into  the  back  parlor, 
tB  at  the  head  of  a  boarding  party  of 
fire  hundred  men  ;  and  uncle  Sol  and 
his  nephew  were  speedily  engaged  on 
a  fiied  wle  with  a  prospect  of  steak 
to  follow. 

"The  Lord  Mayor,  Wally,"  said 
Solomon,  **for  erer  I  No  more  ad- 
mirals. The  Lord  Mayor  *s  your 
Admiral." 

"Oh,  is  he  though  !"  said  the  boy, 
shaking  his  head.  "Why,  the  Sword 
Bearer's  better  than  him.  He  draws 
hii  sword  sometimes.'* 

"And  a  pretty  figure  he  cuts  with 
it  for  his  pains,"  returned  the  Uncle. 
"Listen  to  me  Wally,  listen  to  me. 
hock  on  the  mantel-shelf." 

"  Why  who  has  cocked  my  silver 
mug  up  there,  on  &  nail  1 "  ez.claimed 
the  boy. 

"  I  have,"  said  his  Uncle.  "  No 
more  mugs  now.  We  must  begin  to 
drink  out  of  glasses  to-day,  Walter. 
We  axe  men  of  business.  We  belong 
b>  the  city.  We  started  in  life  this 
morning." 

"Well,  Uncle,"  said  the  boy,  "I'll 
drink  out  of  anything  you  like,  so 
long  as  I  can  drink  to  you.  Here's 
to  you,  Unde  Sol,  and  Hurrah  for 
the—" 

"Lord  Mayor,"  interrupted  the  old 
mac 

*'Far    the     Lord    Major,    Sherifis, 


Common  Council,    and  Livery,"    said 
the  boy.     "  Long  life  to  'em  !" 

The  Uncle  nodded  his  head  with 
great  satisfaction.  "  And  now,"  he 
said,  "let's  hear  something  about 
the  Firm." 

"Oh!  there's  not  much  to  be  told 
about  the  Firm,  Uncle,"  said  the  boy, 
plying  his  knife  and  fork.  "  It's  a 
precious  dark  set  of  offices,  and  in  the 
room  where  I  sit,  there's  a  high  fen- 
der, and  an  iron  safe,  and  some  cards 
about  ships  that  are  going  to  sail, 
and  an  almanack,  and  some  desks 
and  stools,  and  an  inkbottle,  and  some 
books,  and  some  boxes,  and  a  lot  of 
cobwebs,  and  in  one  of  'em,  just  over 
my  head,  a  shrivelled-up  blue  bottle 
that  looks  as  if  it  had  hung  there  ever 
so  long. " 

"Nothing  else  ?"  said  the  Uncle. 

"No,  nothing  else,  except  an  old 
bird-cage  (I  wonder  how  that  ever 
came  there !)  and  a  coal-scuttle." 

"No  bankers'  books,  or  cheque 
books,  or  bills,  or  such  tokens  of 
wealth  rolling  in  from  day  to  day  ?" 
said  old  Sol,  looking  wistfully  at  his 
nephew  out  of  the  fog  that  always 
seemed  to  hang  about  him,  and  lay- 
ing an  unctuous  emphasis  upon  the 
words. 

"Oh  yes,  plenty  of  that  I  sup- 
pose," returned  his  nephew  carelessly  ; 
"but  all  that  sort  of  thing's  in  Mr. 
Carker's  room,  or  Mr.  Morfin's,  or 
Mr.  Dombey*s." 

"Has  Mr.  Dombey  been  there  to- 
day?" inquired  the  Uncle. 

"  Oh  yes !  In  and  out  all  day." 

"He  didn't  take  any  notice  of  you, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes  he  did.  He  walked  up  to 
my  seat, — I  wish  he  wasn't  so  solemn 
and  stiff.  Uncle— and  said  *  Oh  !  you 
are  the  son  of  Mr.  Gills  the  Ships' 
Instrument-maker.'  *  Nephew,  Sir,' 
I  said.  *I  said  nephew,  boy,*  said 
he.  But  I  could  take  my  oath  he  said 
Son,  Uncle." 

"  You're  mistaken  I  dare  say.  It's 
no  matter." 

"No,  it's  no  matter,  but  he  needn't 
have  been  so  sharp,  I  thought.     Theie 
I  was  no  hsffui  ui  \^  tttiora^  \v&  ^^.^  ^^^ 
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fion.  Then  lie  told  ine  that  you  Iwd 
spoken  to  him  about  me,  and  that  he 
had  found  me  employment  in  the 
House  accordingly,  and  that  I  was 
expected  to  be  attentive  and  punctual, 
and  then  he  went  away.  I  thought 
he  didn't  seem  to  like  me  much." 

'*Tou  mean,  I'sappose,**  observed 
the  Instrument-maker,  "that  you 
didnH  seem  to  like  him  much." 

"Well,  Uncle,"  returned  the  boy, 
laiighing.  "Perhaps  so;  I  never 
thought  of  that." 

Solomon  looked  a  little  graver  as  he 
finished  his  dinner,  and  glanced  from 
time  to  time  at  the  ltoy*s  bright  feice. 
When  dinner  was  done,  and  the  cloth 
was  cleared  away  (the  entertainment 
had  been  brought  from  a  neighbouring 
eating-house),  he  lighted  a  candle,  and 
went  down  below  into  a  little  cellar, 
while  his  nephew,  standing  on  the 
mouldy  staircase,  dutifully  held  the 
light.  After  a  moment's  groping  here 
and  there,  he  presently  returned  with 
A  very  ancient-looking  bottle^  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt. 

"Why,  Uncle  Sol!"  said  the  boy, 
''what  are  you  about!  that's  the 
wonderful  Madeira ! — there 's  only  one 
more  bottle!" 

Uncle  Sol  nodded  his  head,  imply- 
ing that  he  knew  very  well  what  he 
was  about ;  and  having  drawn  the 
cork  in  solemn  silence^  filled  two 
glasses  and  set  the  bottle  and  a  third 
clean  glass  on  the  table. 

"Tou  shall  drink  the  other  bottle, 
Wally,"  he  said,  "when  you  come  to 
good  fortune ;  when  you  are  a  thriving, 
respected,  happy  man ;  when  the  start 
in  life  you  have  made  to-day  shall 
have  brought  you,  as  I  pray  Heaven 
it  may! — to  a  smooth  part  of  the 
course  you  have  to  run,  my  child. 
My  love  to  you !" 

Some  of  the  fbg  that  hung  about 
old  Sol  seemed  to  have  got  into  his 
throat;  for  he  spoke  huskily.  His 
hand  shook  too,  as  he  clinked  his 
glass  against  his  nephew's.  But 
having  once  got  the  wine  to  his  lips, 
he  tossed  it  off  like  a  man,  and  smacked 
iJmm  afterwardM, 
^^Jkv  UaOd,"  aaid  tbo  boy,  a&ot- 


ing  to  make  light  of  it»  whilt  libefean 

stood  in  his  eyes,  "for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
I  shall  now  beg  to  inropose  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Gills  with  three  times  three  and 
one  cheer  more.  Hurrah!  and  you'll 
return  thanks,  Uncle^  when  we  drink 
the  last  bottle  together ;  won't  you  ?" 

They  clinked  their  glasses  agam; 
and  Walter,  who  was  hoarding  his 
wine,  took  a  sip  of  it,  and  held  the 
glass  up  to  his  eye  with  as  critical  an 
air  as  he  could  possibly  assume. 

His  Unde  sat  looking  at  him  for 
some  time  in  silence.  When  their 
eyes  at  last  met,  he  began  at  once  to 
pursue  the  theme  that  had  occupied 
his  thoughts,  aloud,  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  all  the  while. 

"You  see,  Walter,"  he  said,  "hi 
truth  this  business  is  merely  a  habit 
with  me.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  the 
habit  that  I  could  hardly  Kve  if  I  re- 
linquished it :  but  there's  nothing 
doing,  nothing  doing.  When  that 
uniform  was  worn,"  pointing  out  to- 
wards the  little  midshipman,  ^Hhen 
indeed,  fortunes  were  to  be  made,  and 
were  made.  But  competition,  compe- 
tition— new  invention,  new  invention 
— alteration,  alteration — the  world's 
gone  past  me.  I  hardly  know  when 
I  am  myself;  much  less  where  my 
customers  are." 

"  Never  mind  'em  Uncle  !" 

"  Since  you  came  home  from  weekly 
boarding-school  at  Peckham,  for  in- 
stance— and  that's  ten  days,"  said 
Solomon,  "I  don't  remember  more 
than  one  person  that  has  come  into 
the  shop." 

"Two  Uncle,  don't  you  recollect! 
There  was  the  man  who  came  to  ask 
fdr  change  for  a  sovereign — " 

"  That's  the  one,"  said  Solomon. 

"  Why  Uncle !  don't  you  call  the 
woman  anvbody,  who  came  to  ask  the 
way  to  Mile-End  Turnpike  ?" 

"Oh!  it's  true,"  said  Solomon; 
"  I  forgot  her.     Two  persons." 

"  To  be  sure,  they  didnH  buy  any- 
thing," cried  the  boy. 

"No.  They  didn't  buy  anything ' 
said  Solomon,  quietly. 

**'£los  'vsifi^  «&-:}\»\i\n%,"  cried  the  boy. 
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•*No.  If  they  had,  they'd  gone  to 
another  shop,"  said  Solomon,  in  the 
same  tone. 

**But  there  were  two  of  *em  Uncle,** 
cried  the  boy,  as  if  that  were  a  great 
triumpb.     **  You  said  only  one.'* 

"Well,  Wally,"  resumed  the  old 
man,  after  a  short  pause  :  *'not  being 
like  the  Savages  who  came  on  Kobin- 
8on  Crusoe*s  Island,  we  can't  live  on 
a  man  who  asks  for  change  for  a  sove- 
reign, and  a  woman  who  inquires  the 
way  to  Mile-End  Turnpike.  As  I  said 
just  now,  the  world  has  gone  past  me. 
I  don't  blame  it;  but  I  no  longer 
understand  it.  Tradesmen  are  not 
the  same  as  they  used  to  be,  appren- 
tices are  not  the  same,  business  is  not 
the  same,  business  commodities  are 
not  the  same.  Seven  eighths  of  my 
stock  is  old-fashioned.  I  am  an  old- 
fashioned  man  in  an  old-fashioned 
shop,  in  a  street  that  is  not  the  same 
as  I  remember  it.  I  have  fallen  be- 
hind the  time,  and  am  too  old  to  catch 
it  again.  Even  the  noise  it  makes  a 
long  way  ahead,  confuses  me.*' 

Walter  was  goiug  to  speak,  but  his 
Uncle  held  up  his  hand. 

"Therefore  Wally — therefore  it  is 
that  I  am  anxious  you  should  be  early 
in  the  busy  world,  and  on  the  world's 
track.  I  am  only  the  ghost  of  tiiis 
business — its  substance  vanished  long 
ago  ;  and  when  I  die,  its  gbost  will 
be  laid.  As  it  is  clearly  no  inherit- 
ance for  you  theo,  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  use  for  your  advantage,  almost 
the  only  fragment  of  the  old  connexion 
that  stands  by  me,  through  long  habit. 
Some  peo^de  suppose  me  to  be  wealthy. 
I  wish  for  your  sake,  they  were  right. 
But  whatever  I  leave  behind  me,  or 
whatever  I  can  give  you,  you  in  such 
a  house  as  Dombey's  are  in  the  road 
to  use  well  and  make  the  most  of. 
Be  diligent,  try  to  like  it  my  dear 
Doy,  work  for  a  steady  independence, 
and  be  happy  !  '* 

**I'll  do  everything  I  can,  Uncle, 
to  jleserve  your  affection.  Indeed  I 
will,"  said  the  boy,  eaniestly.    . 

•*I  know  it,"  said  Solomon.      **I 

am  sure  of  it,*'  and  he  applied  him- 

elf  to  a  second  glass  of  the  old  Ma- 


deira, with  ix/3rea8ed  relish.  *'A8 
to  the  Sea,"  he  pursued,  "that's 
well  enough  in  fiction,  Wally,  but  it 
won't  do  in  fact  :  it  won't  do  at  all. 
It's  natural  enough  that  you  should 
til  ink  about  it,  associating  it  with  all 
these  familiar  things ;  but  it  won't 
do,  it  won't  do." 

Solomon  Gills  rubbed  his  bands 
with  an  air  of  stealthy  enjoyment,  as 
he  talked  of  the  sea,  though ;  and 
looked  on  the  seafaring  objects  about 
him  with  inexpressible  complacency. 

"Think  of  this  wine  for  instance," 
said  old  Sol,  "which  has  been  to  the 
East  Indies  and  back,  I'm  not  able 
to  say  how  often,  and  has  been  once 
round  the  world.  Think  of  the  pitch- 
dark  nights,  the  roaring  winds,  and 
rolling  seas  :  '* 

"The  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  hail, 
storm  of  all  kinds,*'  said  the  boy. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Solomon, — 
"that  this  wine  has  passed  through. 
Think  whnt  a  straining  and  creaking 
of  timbers  and  masts  :  what  a  whist- 
ling and  howling  of  the  gale  through 
ropes  and  rigging  :  '* 

"What  a  clambering  aloft  of  men, 
vying  with  each  other  who  shall  lie 
out  first  upon  the  yards  to  furl  the 
icy  sails,  while  the  ship  rolls  and 
pitches,  like  mad  ! "  cried  his  ne- 
phew. 

"  Exactly  S3,*'  said  Solomon  :  "has 
gone  on,  over  the  old  cask  that  held 
this  wine.  .  Why,  when  the  Charming 
Sally  went  down  in  the — " 

"In  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  the  dead  of 
night;  five-and- twenty  minutes  past 
twelve  when  the  captain's  watch 
stopped  in  his  pocket ;  he  lying  dead 
against  the  main-mast — on  the  four- 
teenth of  February,  seventeen  forty- 
nine  ! "  cried  Walter,  with  great  ani- 
mation. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  !"  cried  old  Sol, 
"quite  right !  Then,  there  were  five 
hundred  casks  of  such  wine  aboard; 
and  all  hands  (except  the  first  mate, 
first  lieutenant,  two  seamen,  and  a 
lady,  in  a  leaky  boat),  going  to  work 
to  stave  the  casks,  got  drunk  and 
died  drunk,  singing  *Rule  Briianua,' 
when    she    settled    and    went   down. 
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and  ending  with  one  awful  scream  in 
chorus." 

"But  when  the  George  the  Second 
droTe  ashore,  Uncle,  on  the  coast  of 
ComwaU,  in  a  dismal  gale,  two  hours 
hefore  daybreak,  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  'seventy-one,  she  had  near 
two  hundred  horses  aboard  ;  and  the 
horses  breaking  loose  down  below, 
early  in  the  gale,  and  tearing  to  and 
fro,  and  trampling  each  other  to  death, 
made  such  noises,  and  set  up  such 
human  cries,  that  the  crew  believing 
the  ship  to  be  full  of  devils,  some  of 
the  best  men,  losing  heart  and  head, 
went  overboard  in  despair,  and  only 
two  were  left  alive,  at  last^  to  tell 
the  tale.*' 

**  And  when,"  said  old  Sol,  "when 
the  Polyphemus — " 

"Private  West  India  Trader,  bur- 
den three  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
Captain,  John  Brown  of  Deptford. 
Owners,  Wiggs  and  Co.,"  cried 
Walter. 

"The  same,"  said  Sol;  *<when 
she  took  fire,  four  days*  sail  with  a 
fEiir  wind  out  of  Jamaica  Harbour,  in 
the  night—** 

**  There  were  two  brothers  on 
board,'*  interposed  his  nephew,  speak- 
ing very  fast  and  loud,  "and  there 
not  being  room  for  both  of  them  in 
the  only  boat  that  wasn*t  swamped, 
neither  of  them  would  eonseut  to  go, 
imtil  the  elder  took  the  younger  by 
the  waist,  and  flung  him  in.  And 
then  the  younger,  rising  in  the  boat, 
cried  out,*  'Dear  Edward,  think  of 
your  promised  wife  at  home.  I*m 
only  a  boy.  No  one  waits  at  home 
for  me.  Leap  down  into  my  place  !  * 
and  flung  himself  in  the  sea  !  '* 

The  kindling  eye  and  heightened 
colour  of  the  boy,  who  had  risen  from 
his  seat  in  the  earnestness  of  what  he 
said  and  felt,  seemed  to  remind  old 
Sol  of  sometbing  he  bad  forgotten,  or 
that  his  encircling  mist  had  hitherto 
shut  out.  Instead  of  proceeding  with 
any  more  anecdotes,  as  he  had  evi- 
dently intended  but  a  moment  before, 
he  gave  a  short  dry  cough,  and  said, 
"Well  I   suppose  we  change  the  sub- 


The  truth  was,  that  the  simple* 
minded  uncle  in  his  secret  attraction 
towards  the  marvellous  and  adven- 
turous—of which  he  was,  in  some 
sort,  a  distant  relation,  by  his  ti^e — 
had  greatly  encouraged  the  same  at- 
traction in  the  nephew ;  and  that 
everything  that  had  ever  ]>een  put 
before  the  boy  to  deter  him  from  a 
life  of  adventure,  had  had  the  usual 
unaccountable  effect  of  sharpening  his 
taste  for  it.  This  is  invariable.  It 
would  seem  as  if  there  never  was  a 
book  written,  or  a  story  told,  ex- 
pressly with  the  object  of  keeping 
boys  on  shore,  which  did  not  lui-e  and 
charm  them  to  the  ocean,  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

But  an  addition  to  the  little  party 
now  made  its  appearance,  in  the  shape 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  wide  suit  of  blue, 
with  a  hook  instead  of  a  hand  attached 
to  his  right  wrist ;  very  bushy  black 
eyebrows ;  and  a  thick  stick  in  his 
left  hand,  covered  all  over  (like  bis 
nose)  with  knobs.  He  wore  a  loose 
black  silk  handkerchief  round  his 
neck,  and  such  a  very  large  coarse 
shirt  collar,  that  it  looked  like  a  small 
sail.  He  was  evidently  the  person 
for  whom  the  spare  wine-glass  was 
intended,  and  evidently  knew  it ;  for 
having  taken  off  his  rough  outer  coat, 
and  hung  up,  on  a  particular  peg 
behind  tibe  door,  such  a  hard  glazed 
hat  as  a  sympathetic  person*  s  heiid 
might  ache  at  the  sight  of,  and  which 
left  a  red  rim  round  his  own  forehead 
as  if  he  had  been  wearing  a  tight 
basin,  he  brought  a  chair  to  where  the 
clean  glass  was,  and  sat  himself  do^'n 
behind  it.  He  was  usually  addressed 
as  Captain,  this  visitor ;  and  had  been 
a  pilot,  or  a  skipper,  or  a  privateers- 
man,  or  all  three  perhaps  ,  and  was 
a  very  salt- looking  man  indeed. 

His  face,  remarkable  for  a  brown 
solidity,  brightened  as  he  shook  hands 
with  uncle  and  nephew  ;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  of  a  laconic  disposltioui 
and  merely  said  : 

"How  goes  it?" 

"All  well,*'  said  Mr.  GiUa,  push- 
ing  the  bottle  towards  him. 

He  took  it  up,  and  having  aorv^yed 
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and  smelt  It,  eald  wiili  exfcraordinary 
expression  : 

"rA<^"  Tetnmed  the  Instrument- 
maker. 

Upon  that  lie  whistled  as  he  filled 
his  glass,  and  seemed  to  think  they 
were  making  holiday  indeed. 

**  WaVr  ! "  he  said,  arranging  his 
hair  (which  was  thin)  with  his  hook, 
and  then  pointing  it  at  the  Instru- 
ment-maker, '*L(iok  at  him  t  Love  ! 
Honour  !  And  Obey  !  Overhaul  your 
catechism  till  you  find  that  passage, 
and  when  found  turn  the  leaf  down. 
Success,  my  boy  !'* 

He  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  both 
with  his  quotation  and  his  reference 
to  it,  that  he  could  not  help  repeating 
the  words  again  in  a  low  voice,  and 
■aying  he  had  forgotten  *em  these 
fwty  year. 

**But  I  never  wanted  two  or  three 
words  in  my  life  that  I  didn't  know 
where  to  lay  my  hand  upon  *em. 
Gills,"  he  observed.  **It  comes  of 
not  wasting  language  as  some  do.'* 

The  reflection  perhaps  reminded 
him  that  he  had  better,  like  young 
Korval's  father,  *' increase  his  store." 
At  any  rate  he  became  silent,  and 
remained  so,  until  old  Sol  went  out 
into  the  shop  to  light  it  up,  when  he 
turned  to  Walter,  and  said,  without 
any  introductory  remark  : 

'*I  suppose  he  could  make  a  clock 
If  he  tried?" 

*•  I  shouldn't  wonder,  Captain 
Cuttle, "  returned  the  boy. 

"And  it  would  go  !"  said  Captain 
Cuttle,  making  a  species  of  serpent  in 
the  air  with  his  hook.  "Lord,  how 
that  clock  would  go  !  ** 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  seemed 
quite  lost  in  contemplating  the  pace 
of  this  ideal  timepiece,  and  sat  look- 
ing at  the  boy  as  if  his  face  were  the 
dial. 

•*But  he's  chockfuU  of  science," 
he  observed,  waving  his  hook  towards 
the  stock-in-trade.  "  Look  'ye  here  I 
Here 's  a  cuUeetion  of  'em.  Earth, 
air,  or  water.  It's  all  one.  Only 
«ay  where  you'll  have  it.  Up  in  a 
hoiloon  f     There   you  are.      Down  in 


a  bellf  There  yon  are.  D'ye  want 
to  put  the  North  Star  in  a  pair  of 
scales  and  weigh  it?  He'H  do  it  for 
you." 

It  may  be  gathered  from  these  re- 
marks that  Captain  Cuttle's  reverence 
for  the  stock  of  instruments  was  pro- 
found, and  that  his  philosophy  kuew 
little  or  no  distiaction  betwe^i  trading 
in  it  and  inventing  it. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"it's  a  fine  thing  to  understand  'em. 
And  yet  it's  a  fine  thing  not  to  un- 
derstand'em.  I  hardly  know  which 
is  best.  It's  so  comfortable  to  sit 
here  and  feel  that  you  might  be 
weighed,  measured,  magnified,  elec- 
trified, polarized,  played  the  very 
devil  with  :  and  never  know  how." 

Nothing  short  of  tbe  wonderful 
Madeira,  combined  with  the  occasion 
(which  rendered  it  desirable  to  im- 
prove and  expand  Walters  mind), 
could  have  ever  loosened  his  tongue 
to  the  extent  of  giving  utterance  to 
this  prodigious  oration.  He  seemed 
quite  amazed  himself  at  the  manner 
in  which  it  opened  up  to  view  the 
sources  qf  the  taciturn  delight  he  had 
had  in  ^ting  Sunday  dinners  in  that 
parlor  for  ten  years.  Becoming  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  he  mused 
and  held  his  peace. 

"Come  !"  cried  the  subject  of  his 
admiration,  returning.  "Before  you 
have  your  glass  of  grog,  Ned,  we  must 
finish  the  bottle." 

"Stand  by!"  said  Ned,  filHng 
his  glass.  "  Give  the  boy  some 
more." 

"No more,  thank'e.  Uncle!" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Sol,  "a  little 
more.  We'll  finish  the  bottle,  to  the 
House,  Ned — Walter's  house.  Why 
it  may  be  his  house  one  of  these  days, 
in  part.  Who  knows?  Sir  Richard 
Whii  '.tigton  married  his  masters 
daughter," 

**  *Tum  again  Whittington,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  when  you  are 
old  you  will  never  depart  from  it,*" 
intei-posed  the  Captain.  "  Wal'r  I 
Overhaul  the  book,  my  lad." 

"  And  although  Mr.  Dombey  hasif  t 
a  daughter,"  Sol  Yi^ijuu 
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*'Tefl,  yes,  he  bas,  Uncle,*'  nid 
the  boy,  reddening  and  laughing. 

'^Has  be?"  cried  the  old  man. 
"Indeed  I  think  he  has  too.'* 

**0h!  I  knuw  he  has,**  sud  the 
boy.  "Some  of  'em  were  talking 
about  it  in  the  office  to-day.  And 
they  do  say.  Uncle  and  Captain 
Cottle,"  lowering  his  voice,  '*that 
he  *s  taken  a  dislike  to  her,  and  that 
she's  left,  unnoticed,  among  the  serv- 
ants, and  that  his  mind  *s  so  set  all 
the  while  upon  having  his  son  in  the 
House,  that  although  he's  only  a  baby 
now,  be  is  going  to  have  balances 
struck  oftener  than  formerfy,  and  the 
books  kept  closer  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  has  even  been  seen  (when  he 
thought  he  wasn't)  walking  in  the 
Docks,  looking  at  his  ships  and  pro- 
perty and  all  that,  as  if  he  was  ex- 
ulting like,  over  what  he  and  hb 
■on   will  possess  together.       That's 


what  thfly  say.  Of  eonne  /  d(m*fe 
know." 

'*  He  knows  all  about  her  already, 
you  see,"  said  the  Instrument-maker. 

"Nonsense,  Uncle,*'  cried  the  boy, 
still  reddening  and  laughing,  boy -like. 
"How  can  I  help  hearing  what  they 
tellmef 

"The  Son's  a  little  in  our  way  at 
present,  I  'm  afraid,  Ned,"  said  the 
old  man,  humouring  the  joke. 

"Very  much,"  said  the  Captain. 

**  Nevertheless,  we  '11  drink  him," 
pursued  SoL  "So,  here's  to  Dombey 
and  Son.'* 

"Oh,  very  well.  Uncle,"  siud  the 
boy,  merrily.  "Since  you  have  in- 
troduced the  mention  of  her,  and  have 
connected  me  with  her,  and  have  said 
that  I  know  all  about  her,  I  shall 
make  bold  .to  amend  the  toast.  So 
here's  to  Dombey — and  Son — and 
Daughter  1" 


CHAPTER  V. 

PAUL'S  PR0GBKS8  AND  OHSISTKHIVO. 


LiTTLV  Paul,  suffering  no  contami- 
nation from  the  blood  of  the  Toodles 
grew  stouter  and  stronger  every  day. 
Every  day,  too,  he  was  more  and 
more  ardently  cherished  by  Miss  Tox, 
whose  devotion  was  so  far  appreciated 
by  Mr.  Dombey  that  he  began  to  re- 
gard her  as  a  woman  of  great  natural 
good  sense,  whose  feelings  did  her 
credit  and  deserved  encouragement. 
He  was  so  lavish  of  this  condescen- 
sion, that  he  not  only  bowed  to  her, 
in  a  particular  manner,  on  several 
occasions,  but  even  entrusted  such 
stately  recognitions  of  her  to  his  sister 
as  "pray  tell  your  friend,  Louisa, 
that  she  is  very  good,"  or  "mention 
to  Miss  Tox,  Louisa,  that  I  an? 
obliged  to  her;"  specialities  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  lady 
thus  distinguished. 

Miss  Tox  was  often  in  the  habit  of 

assuring  Mrs.    Chick,  that   "nothing 

oould  exceed  ber  intereat  in  all  con- 


nected with  the  development  of  that 
sweet   child;"    and   an    observer    of 
Miss   Tox's    proceedings   might    have 
inferred  so  much  without  declaratory 
confirmation.     She  would  preside  over 
the   innocent   repasts    of    the    young 
heir,    with    ineffable   satisfaction,  al- 
most with  an  air  of  joint  proprietor- 
ship with  Richards   in  the  entertain- 
ment.      At    the  little    ceremonies  of 
the  bath  and  toilette,  she  assisted  with 
enthusiasm.       The    administration    of 
infantine   doses    of  physic    awakened 
all  the  active  sympathy  of  her  cha- 
racter ;    and   being    on    one    occasion 
secreted  in  a  cupboard   (whither  she 
had  fled  in  modesty),  when  Mr.  Dom- 
bey was  introduced  into  the  nursery 
by  his  sister,    to  behold  his  son,   in 
the    course   of   preparation    for    bed, 
taking  a  short  walk  uphill  over  Rich- 
ards's  gown,  in  a  shoi-t  and  airy  linen 
jacket.  Miss  Tox  was  so  transported 
beyond  the  ignorant  present  aa  to  fa8 
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unable  to  refrain  from  orying  out, 
"Is  he  not  heautifal,  Mr.  Dombey! 
Ib  he  not  a  Cupid,  sir!*'  and  then 
almost  sinking  behind  the  closet  door 
with  confusion  and  blushes. 

**  Louisa/'  said  Mr.  Dombey,  one 
day,  to  his  sister,  '*I  really  think  I 
must  present  your  friend  with  some 
little  token,  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's 
christening.  She  has  exerted  herself 
80  warmly  in  the  child's  behalf  from 
the  first,,  and  seems  in  understand 
her  position  so  thoroughly  (a  very 
rare  merit  in  this  world,  I  am  sorry 
to  say),  that  it  would  really  be  agree- 
able to  me  to  notice  her." 

Let  it  be  no  detraction  from  the 
merits  of  Miss  Tox,  to  hint  that  in 
Mr.  Dombey's  eyes,  as  in  some  others 
that  occasionally  see  the  light,  they 
only  achieved  that  mighty  piece  of 
knowledge,  the  understanding  of  their 
own  position,  who  showed  a  fitting 
reverence  for  his.  It  was  not  so 
much  their  merit  that  they  knew 
themselves,  as  that  they  knew  him, 
and  bowed  low  before  him. 

*'My  dear  Paul,"  returned  his 
Bster,  "you  do  Miss  Tox  but  justice, 
as  a  man  of  your  penetintion  was 
sure,  I  knew,  to  do  I  believe  if  there 
are  three  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage for  which  she  has  a  respect 
amounting  almost  to  veneration,  those 
words  arc,  Dombey  and  Son." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "I 
believe  it.     It  docs  Miss  Tox  credit." 

"And  as  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  token,  my  dear  Paul,"  pursued 
his  sister,  "all  I  can  say  is  that  any- 
thing you  give  Miss  Tox  will  be 
hoarded  and  prized,  I  am  sure,  like 
a  relic  But  there  is  a  way,  my  dear 
Paul,  of  showing  your  sense  of  Miss 
Tox's  friendliness  in  a  still  more  flat- 
tering and  acceptable  manner,  if  yon 
should  be  so  inclined." 

"How  is  that  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Dombey. 

"Godfathers,  of  course,"  continued 
Mrs.  Chick,  "are  important  in  point 
of  connexion  and  influence." 

"I  don't  know  why  they  should 
be,  to  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Dombey 
oddly. 


"Very  trae,  my  dear  Paul,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Chick,  with  an  extraor* 
dinaiy  show  of  animation,  to  cover 
the  suddenness  of  her  conversion ; 
"and  spoken  like  yourself.  I  might 
have  expected  nothing  else  from  you. 
I  might  have  known  that  such  would 
have  been  your  opinion.  Perhaps  ; " 
here  Mrs.  Chick  flattered  again,  aa 
not  quite  comfortably  feeling  her 
way;  "perhaps  that  is  a  reason  why 
you  might  have  the  less  objection  to 
allowing  Miss  Tox  to  be  godmother 
to  the  dear  thing,  if  it  were  only  as 
deputy  and  proxy  for  some  one  else. 
That  it  would  be  received  as  a  great 
honour  and  distinction,  Paul,  I  need 
not  say." 

"Louisa,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  after 
a  £hort  pause,  "it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed— " 

"Certainly  not^"  cried  Mrs.  Chick, 
hastening  to  anticipate  a  refusal,  "I 
never  thought  it  was." 

Mr.  Dombey  looked  at  her  impai 
tiently. 

"Don't  flurry  me,  my  dear  Paul," 
said  his  sister;  "for  that  destroys 
me.  I  am  far  from  strong.  I  have 
not  been  quite  myself,  since  poor  dear 
Fanny  departed." 

Mr.  Dombey  glanced  at  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  which  his  sister  applied 
to  her  eyes,  and  resumed : 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  I 
say—" 

"  And  I  say,**  mnrmurecl  Mrs. 
Chick,  "that  I  never  thought  it 
was." 

"Good  Heaven,  Louisa!"  said  ilr. 
Dombey. 

"No,  my  dear  Paul,"  she  remon- 
strated with  tearful  dignity,  "I  must 
really  be  allowed  to  speak.  I  am 
not  so  clever,  or  so  reasoning,  or  so 
eloquent,  or  so  anything,  as  you  are. 
I  know  that  very  well.  So  much  the 
worse  for  me.  But  if  they  were  the 
last  words  I  had  to  utter — and  last 
words  should  be  very  solemn  to  you 
and  me,  Paul,  after  poor  dear  Fanny 
— I  should  still  say  I  never  thought 
it  was.  And  what  is  more,''  added 
Mrs.  Chick  with  increased  dignit;^^ 
aa  if  Bhd  bad  m\2lD^<(\d  \i<«  cstos^mv^ 
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argament  tm^  now,   **l  never  did 

think  it  was." 

Mr.  Dombey  walkod  ta  tlie  window 
and  back  again. 

**It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  Louisa," 
be  said  (Mrs.  Chick  had  nailed  her 
colours  to  the  mast,  and  repeated  '*I 
know  it  isn*t,''  but  he  took  no  notice 
of  it),  "but  that  there  are  many 
persons  who,  supposing  that  I  recog- 
nized any  claim  at  all  in  such  a  case, 
have  a  claim  upon  me  superior  to 
Miss  Tox*s.  But  I  do  not.  I  recog- 
nize no  such  thing.  Paul  and  myself 
will  be  able,  when  the  time  comes,  to 
hold  our  own — the  house,  in  other 
words,  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own, 
and  maintain  its  own,  and  hand  down 
its  own  of  itself,  and  without  any 
such  common-place  aids.  The  kind 
of  foreign  help  which  people  usually 
seek  for  their  children,  I  can  afford  to 
despise;  being  above  it,  I  hope.  So 
that  Paul's  infancy  and  childhood 
pass  away  well,  and  I  see  him  becom- 
ing qualified  without  waste  of  time 
for  the  career  on  which  he  is  destined 
to  enter,  I  am  satisfied.  He  will 
make  what  powerful  friends  he  pleases 
in  aftnr-life,  when  he  is  actively 
maintaining — and  extending,  if  that 
is  possible — the  dignity  and  credit  of 
the  Film.  Until  then,  I  am  enough 
for  him,  perhaps,  and  all  in  all.  I 
have  ho  wish  that  people  should  step 
in  between  us.  I  would  much  rather 
show  my  sense  of  the  obliging  con- 
duct of  a  deserving  person  like  your 
friend.  •  Therefore  let  it  be  so ;  and 
your  husband  and  myself  will  do  well 
enough  for  the  other  sponsui.:,  I  dare 
say." 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks, 
delivered  with  great  majesty  and 
grandeur,  Mr.  Dombey  had  truly  re- 
vealed the  secret  feelings  of  his  breast. 
An  indescribable  distrust  of  anybody 
stepping  in  between  himself  and  his 
son ;  a  haughty  dread  of  having  any 
tival  or  partner  in  the  boy's  respect 
and  deference ;  a  sharp  mis^ving, 
recently  acquired,  that  he  was  not 
infallible  in  his  power  of  l)cndiag 
/mf/  binding  human  wills  ;  as  sharp  a 
of  Mny  aeooad  check  or  cross; 


these  were,  at  that  time,  the  maslo 
keys  of  his  soul.  In  all  his  life^ 
he  had  never  made  a  friend.  His 
cold  and  distant  nature  had  neither 
sought  one,  nor  found  one.  And  now 
when  that  nature  concentrated  its 
whole  force  so  strongly  on  a  partial 
scheme  of  parental  interest  and  am- 
bition, it  seemed  as  if  its  icy  current^ 
instead  of  being  released  by  this  in* 
fluence,  and  running  clear  and  free^ 
had  j^hawed  for  but  an  instant  to  ad- 
mit its  burden,  and  then  frozen  witli 
it  into  one  unjrielding  block. 

Elevated  thus  to  the  godmothership 
of  little  Paul,  in  virtue  of  her  insig- 
nificance. Miss  Tox  was  from  that 
hour  chosen  and  appointed  to  office; 
and  Mr.  Dombey  further  signified  his 
pleasure  that  the  ceremony,  already 
long  delayed,  should  take  place  with- 
out further  postponement.  His  sister, 
who  had  been  far  from  anticipating 
so  signal  a  success,  withdrew  as  fiO(m 
as  she  could,  to  communicate  it  to 
her  best  of  friends ;  and  Mr.  Dombey 
was  left  alone  in  his  library. 

There  was  anything  but  solitude  in 
the  nursery ;  for  there,  Mrs.  Chick 
and  Miss  Tox  were  enjoying  a  social 
evening,  so  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Miss  Susan  Nipper  that  that  young 
lady  embraced  every  opportunity  A 
making  wry  faces  behind  the  door. 
Her  feelings  were  so  much  excited  on 
the  occasion,  that  she  found  it  indis- 
pensable to  afford  them  this  relief^ 
even  without  having  the  comfort  of 
any  audience  or  sympathy  whatever. 
As  the  knight-errants  of  old  relieved 
their  minds  by  carving  their  mis- 
tress's names  in  deserts,  and  wilder- 
nesses, and  other  savage  places  where 
there  was  no  probability  of  there  ever 
being  anybody  to  read  them,  so  did 
Miss  Susan  Nipper  curl  her  snub  nose 
into  drawers  and  wardrobes,  put  away 
winks  of  disparagement  in  cupboards, 
shed  derisive  squints  into  stone  pit- 
chers, and  contradict  and  call  names 
out  in  the  {lassagc. 

ThL*  two  interlopers,  however,  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  the  young  lady's 
sentiments,  saw  BtUe  Paul  safe 
\,kro\x^\i  aX\  \^<&  ifta^oa  ol  ^sidxeasingt 
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•iry  exercise,  s&pper  and  bed;  and 
then  sat  down  to  tea  before  the  fiie. 
Tho  two  cbildren  now  lay,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Polly,  in  one  room; 
and  it  v/as  not  until  the  ladies  were 
established  at  their  tea-table  that 
happening  to  look  towards  the  little 
beds,  they  thought  of  Florence. 

**How  sound  she  sleeps!"  said 
MissTox. 

"Why,  you  know,  my  dear,  she 
takes  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the 
course  of  the  day,"  returned  Mrs. 
Chick,  '*  playing  about  little  Paul  so 
much." 

**She  is  a  curious  child,"  said  Miss 
Tox. 

"My  dear,"  retorted  Mrs.  Chick, 
In  a  low  voice:  "Her  mama,  all 
over!" 

"In-deed!"  said  Miss  Tox.  "Ah 
dear  me!" 

A  tone  of  most  extraordinary  com- 
passion Miss  Tox  said  it  in,  though 
she  had  no  distinct  idea  why,  except 
that  it  was  expected  of  her. 

"Florence  will  never,  never,  never, 
be  a  Dombey,"  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
"not  if  she  lives  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old." 

ifiss  Tox  elevated  her  eyebrows, 
and  was  again  full  of  commiseration. 

"I  quite  fret  and  worry  myself 
abont  her,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with 
a  sigh  of  modest  merit.  "I  really 
don*t  see  what  is  to  become  of  her 
when  she  grows  older,  or  what  posi- 
tion she  is  to  take.  She  don't  gain 
on  her  papa  in  the  least.  How  can 
one  expect  she  should,  when  she  is  so 
very  unlike  a  Dombey  ? " 

Miss  Tox  looked  as  if  she  saw  no 
way  out  of  such  a  cogent  argument 
as  that,  at  alL 

"And  the  child,  you  see,"  said 
Mrs.  Cliick,  in  deep  confidence,  "has 
poor  Fanny's  nature.  SbeUl  never 
make  an  etTort-in  after-life,  I'll  ven- 
ture to  say.  Never  I  She  *ll  never 
wind  and  twine  herself  about  her 
pai>a's  heart  like — " 

"Like  the  ivy?"  suggested  Miss 
Tox. 

"Like  the  ivy,"  Mrs.  Chick  as- 
sented.    "Novel)    She*]]  oever  glide 


and   nestle  into    the    bosom   of  her 
papa's  affections  like — ^the — " 

*' Startled  fawn?"  suggested  Miss 
Tox. 

"  Like  the  startled  fawn,"  said 
Mrs.  Chick.  "Never!  Poor  Fanny  I 
Yet,  how  I  loved  her ! " 

"You  must  not  distress  yourself, 
my  de&r,"  said  Miss  Tox,  in  a  sooth- 
ing voice.  "Now,  really  1  You  have 
too  much  feeling." 

"We  have  all  our  faults,"  said 
Mrs.  Chick,  weeping  and  shaking  her 
head.  "I  dare  say  we  have.  I 
never  was  blind  to  hers.  I  never 
said  I  was.  Far  fiom  it.  Yet  how 
I  loved  her ! " 

What  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  Mrs. 
Chick — a  common-place  piece  of  folly 
enough,  compared  with  whom  her 
sister-in-law  had  been  a  very  angel  of 
womanly  intelligence  and  gentleness 
— to  patronise  and  be  tender  to  the 
memory  of  that  lady:  in  exact  pur- 
suance of  her  conduct  to  her  in  her 
life-time:  and  to  thoroughly  believe 
herself,  and  take  herself  in,  and  make 
herself  uncommonly  comfortable  on 
the  strength  of  her  toleration !  What 
a  mighty  pleasant  virtue  toleration 
should  be  when  we  are  right,  to  be  so 
very  pleasant  when  we  are  wrong, 
and  quite  unable  to  demonstrate  how 
we  come  to  be  invested  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  exercising  it ! 

Mrs.  Chick  was  yet  drying  her  eyes 
and  shaking  her  head,  when  Kichards 
made  bold  to  caution  her  that  Miss 
Florence  was  awake  and  sitting  in 
her  bed.  She  had  risen,  as  the 
nurse  said,  and  the  lashes  of  her 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  But  no 
one  saw  them  glistening  save  Polly. 
No  one  else  leant  over  her,  and  whis- 
pered soothing  words  to  her,  or  was 
near  enough  to  hear  the  flutter  of  her 
beating  heait. 

"  Oh  !  dear  nurse !"  said  the  child, 
looking  earnestly  up  in  her  £eu^ 
"  let  me  lie  by  my  brother !" 

"  Why,  my  pet  ?"  said  Richards. 

"  Oh !  I  think  he  loves  me,"  cried 
the  child  wildly.  "Let  me  lie  by 
him.     Pray  do!" 
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motherly  vords  abont  going  to  sleep 
like  a  dear,  but  Florence  repeated  her 
supplication,  with  a  frightened  look, 
and  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  and 
tear.'. 

"I'll  not  wake  him,"  she  said, 
covering  her  face  and  hanging  down 
her  head.  "I'll  only  touclj  him 
with  my  hand,  and  go  to  sleep.  Oh, 
pray,  pray,  let  me  lie  by  my  brother 
to-night,  for  I  believe  he's  fond  of 
me!" 

Kichards  took  her  witbont  a  word, 
and  carrying  her  to  the  little  bed  in 
which  the  infant  was  sleepihg,  laid 
her  down  by  his  side.  She  crept  as 
near  him  as  she  conid  without  dis- 
turbing his  rest ;  and  stretching  out 
one  arm  so  that  it  timidly  embraced 
his  neck,  and  hiding  her  face  on  the 
other,  over  which  her  damp  and  scat- 
tered hair  fell  loose,  lay  motionless. 

"Poor  little  thing,"  said  Miss 
Toz ;  "she  has  been  dreaming,  I 
dare  say." 

This  trivial  incident  had  so  inter- 
rupted the  current  of  conversation, 
that  it  was  difficult  of  resumption ; 
and  Mrs.  Chick  moreover  had  been 
80  affected  by  the  contemplation  of 
her  own  tolerant  nature,  that  she 
was  not  in  spirits.  The  two  friends 
accordingly  soon  made  an  end  of  their 
tea,  and  a  servant  was  despatched  to 
fetch  a  hackney  cabriolet  for  Miss 
Tox.  Miss  Tox  had  great  experience 
in  hackney  cabs,  and  her  starting  in 
one  was  generally  a  work  of  time,  as 
she  was  systematic  in  the  preparatory 
arrangements. 

^'Have  the  goodness,  if  you  please, 
Towlinson,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "first 
of  all,  to  carry  out  a  pen  and  ink  and 
take  his  number  legibly." 

"Yes,  Miss,"  said  Towlinson. 

"  Then,  if  you  please,  Towlinson," 
said  Miss  Tox,  "  have  the  goodness 
to  turn  the  cushion.  Which,"  said 
Miss  Tox  apart  to  Mrs.  Chick,  "is 
generally  damp,  my  dear." 

"  Ye.s,  Miss,"  said  Towlinson. 

**  I  '11     trouble    you    also,     if  you 

please,"  said   Miss  Tox,    "with  this 

card  and  this  shiUiDg.      He 's  to  dr  ve 

Af  the   card,    and    is  to   understand 


that  he  will  not  on  any  aecouiit  have 
more  than  the  shilling." 

"Mo,  Miss,"  said  Towlinson. 

"And — I'm  sorry  to  give  you  so 
much  trouble,  Towlinson,'' — said  Miss 
Tox,  looking  at  him  pensively. 

"Not  at  aU,  Miss,"  said  Tow- 
linson. 

"Mention  to  the  man,  then,  if  you 
please,  Towlinson,"  said  Miss  Tox, 
"that  the  lady's  uncle  is  a  magis- 
trate, and  that  if  he  gives  her  any  of 
his  impertinence  he  will  be  punished 
terribly.  You  can  pretend  to  say 
that,  if  yon  please,  Towlinson,  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  because  yea  know 
it  was  done  to  another  man,  who 
died." 

"Certainly,  Miss,"  said  Towlin- 
son. 

"And  now  good  night  to  my 
sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  godson,"  said 
Miss  Tox,  with  a  soft  shower  of 
kisses  at  each  repetition  of  the  ad- 
jective ;  "and  Louisa,  my  dear 
friend,  promise  me  to  take  a  little 
something  warm  before  you  go  to 
bed,  and  not  to  distress  yourself!" 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
Nipper,  the  black-eyed,  who  looked  on 
steadfastly,  contained  herself  at  this 
crisis,  and,  until  the  subsequent  de- 
parture of  Mrs.  Chick.  Eut  the  nur- 
sery being  at  length  free  of  visitors, 
she  made  herself  s  tme  recompense  for 
her  late  restraint. 

"  You  might  keep  me  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat  for  six  weeks,"  said  Nipper, 
"and  when  I  got  it  off  I'd  only  be 
more  aggravated,  who  ever  heard  the 
like  of  them  two  Griffins,  Mis. 
Richards?" 

"And  then  to  talk  of  having  been 
dreaming,  poor  dear ! "  said  Polly. 

"Oh  you  beauties!"  cried  Susan 
Nipper,  affecting  to  salute  the  door 
by  which  the  ladies  had  departed. 
"Never  be  a  Dombey  won't  she,  it's 
to  be  hoped  she  won't,  we  don't  want 
any  more  such,  one's  enough." 

"Don't  wake  the  children,  Susan 
dear,"  said  Polly. 

"I'm  very  much  beholden  to  you, 
Mrs.  Richards,"  said  Si;san,  who  was 
not  \"s    a.w'j   TcvWA\*  ^wstvcavuating  in 


her  wrath,   ''and  really  feel  Vt  as  a 

honour    to    receive    your    commands, 

heing  a  black  slave  and    a    minotter. 

Hrs.   Hicharda,    if  there's  anj"\othcr 

orders  you  can  give  me,  pray  maition 

em. 

r  **  Nonsense  ;  orders,"  said  Polly. 

'*  Oh  !  bless  your  heart, 
Richards,**  cried  Susan,  **tempok;a 
ries  always  orders  permanencies  he^ 
didn't  you  know  that,  why  where v^ 
was  you  bom,  Mrs.  Richards  ?  Bi^t 
wherever  you  was  born,  Mrs.  Rich^ 
aids,"  pursued  Spitfire,  shaking  her 
head  resolutely,  '*and  whenever,  an4 
however  (which  is  best  known  tb 
yourself),  you  may  bear  in  mind, 
please,  that  it's  one  thing  to  give 
orders,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
take  *era.  A  person  may  tell  a  per- 
son to  dive  off  a  bridge  head  foremost 
itto  five-and-forty  feet  of  water,  Mrs. 
Richards,  but  a  person  may  be  very 
&r  from  diving.'* 

^* There  now,",  said  Polly,  "you're 
angry  because  you're  a  good  little 
thing,  and  fond  of  Miss  Florence ; 
and  yet  you  turn  round  on  me^  be- 
cause there's  nobodv  else." 

"It's  very  easy  for  some  to  keep 
their  tempers,  and  be  soft-spoken, 
Mrs.  Richards,"  returned  Susan, 
slightly  mollified,  "  when  their  child's 
made  as  much  of  as  a  prince,  and  is 
petted  and  patted  till  it  wishes  its 
friends  further,  but  wheik  a  sweet 
young  pretty  innocent^  that  never 
ought  to  have  a  cross  word  spoken  to 
or  of  lt»  is  run  down,  the  case  is 
T>)ry  different  indeed.  My  goodness 
gracious  oio.  Miss  Floy,  you  naughty, 
sinful  child,  if  you  don't  shut  your 
eyes  this  minute,  1*11  call  in  them 
hobgoblins  that  lives  in  the  cock-luft 
to  oome  and  eat  you  up  alife  !*' 

Here  Miss  Nipper  made  a  horrible 
lowing,  supposed  to  issue  from  a  con- 
scientious goblin  of  the  bull  species, 
impatient  to  disdiarge  the  severe  duty 
of  his  position.  Having  further  com- 
posed her  young  charge  by  covering 
her  head  with  the  bed-clothes,  and 
making  three  or  four  angiy  dabs  at 
the  pillow,  she  folded  her  arms,  and 
screwed  np  her  mouth,  aad  sat  look- 
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ing  at  the   fire  for  the  rest  of  the 

evening. 

Though  little  Paul  was  said,  in 
nursery  phmse,  "to  take  a  deal  of 
notice  for  his  age,"  he  took  as  little 
notice  of  all  this  as  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  clu'istening  on  the  next 
day  but  one  ;  which  nevenheless 
went  on  about  him,  as  to  his  personal 
apparel,  and  that  of  his  sister  and 
the  two  nurses,  with  great  activity. 
Neither  did  he,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
appointed  morning,  show  any  sense  of 
its  importance  ;  being,  on  the  con- 
trary, unusually  inclined  to  sleep,  and 
unusually  inclined  to  take  it  ill  in  his 
attendants  that  they  dressed  him  to 
go  out. 

It  happened  to  be  an  iron-grey 
autumnal  day,  with  a  shrewd  east 
wind  blowing— a  day  in  keeping  with 
the  proceedings.  Mr.  Dombey  re*, 
presented  in  himself  the  wind,  the 
shade,  and  the  autumn  of  the  chris- 
tening. He  stood  in  his  libi-ary  to 
receive  the  company,  as  hard  and  cold 
as  the  weather ;  and  when  he  loolced 
out  through  the  glass  room,  at  the 
trees  in  4>he  little  garden,  their  bmwn 
and  yellow  leaves  came  fiuttering  down, 
as  if  he  blighted  them. 

Ugh !  They  were  black,  cold  rooms ; 
and  seemed  to  be  in  mourning,  like 
the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  books 
precisely  matched  as  to  size,  and 
di-awn  up  in  line,  like  soldiers, 
looked  in  their  cold,  hard,  slippery 
imiforms,  as  if  they  had  but  one  idea 
among  them,  and  that  was  a  freezer. 
The  bookcase,  glazed  and  locked,  re- 
pudiated all  familiarities.  Mr.  Pitt» 
in  bronze  on  the  top,,  with  no  trace 
of  his  celestial  origin  about  him, 
guarded  the  unattainable  treasure 
like  an  enchanted  Moor.  A  dusty 
urn  at  each  high  comer,  dug  up  from 
an  ancient  tomb,  preached  desolation 
and  decay,  as  from  two  pulpits ;  and 
the  chimney-glass,  reflecting  Mr. 
Dombey  and  his  portrait  at  one  blow, 
seemed  fraught  with  melancholy  me- 
ditations. 

The  stiff  and  stark  fire-irons  ap- 
peared to  claim  a  ueartar  relatlouahi^ 
than  anyih\u|^  e\sa  Ww^  \»  "^^t,  \i«»!- 
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The  hi  I<]e  was  too  old  and  Hie  bride- 
groom t/yf}  jonngj  and  a  saperammated 
beaa  with  one  eye  and  an  eje-glass 
stnck  in  ite  blank  companion,  was 
giving  away  the  Udj,  wiiik  the 
frienrls  were  shirering.  In  the  vestry 
the  fire  was  smoking ;  and  an  over- 
aged  and  over-worked  and  ander-paid 
attorneys  clerk,  ''making  a  search," 
was  nmning  his  forefinger  down  the 
parchment  ^ages  of  an  immense  regis- 
ter (one  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
Tolnmes)  gorged  with  burials.  Over 
the  fireplace  was  a  gronnd-plan  of  the 
vaults  underneath  the  chnrch ;  and 
Mr.  .  Chick,  skimming  the  literary 
portion  of  it  aloud,  by  way  of  enliven- 
ing the  company,  read  the  reference 
to  ^Irs.  Dombey^s  tomb  in  fall,  before 
he  could  stop  himself. 

After  another  cold  interval,  a  wheezy 
little  pew -opener  afflicted  with  an 
asthma,  appropriate  to  the  church- 
yard, if  not  to  the  church,  summoned 
them  to  the  font.  Here  they  waited 
some  little  time  while  the  marriage 
party  enrolled  themselves;  and  mean- 
while the  wheezy  little  pew-opener — 
partly  in  consequence  of  her  infirmity, 
and  p:irtly  that  the  m&rriage  party 
miglit  not  forget  her — went  about  the 
building  coughing  like  a  grampus. 

Presently  the  clerk  (the  only  cheer- 
ful-looking object  there,  and  he  was 
an  undertaker)  came  up  with  a  Jug  of 
warm  water,  and  said  something,  as 
he  pouied  it  into  the  font,  about 
taking  the  chill  off;  which  millions  of 
gallons  boiling  hot  could  not  have  done 
for  the  occasion.  Then  the  clergymauy 
an  amiable  *and  mild-looking  young 
curate;  but  obviously  afraid  of  the 
baby,  'appeared  like  the  principal 
character  in  a  ghost-story,  '*a  tall 
figure  all  in  white;"  at  sight  of  whom 
Paul  rent  the  air  with  his  cries,  and 
never  left  off  again  till  he  was  taken 
out  black  in  the  face. 

Even  when  that  event  had- happened, 
to  the  great  relief  of  everybody,  he 
was  heard  under  the  portico,  during 
the  rest  of  the  ceremony,  now  fainter, 
nott"  louder,  now  hushed,  now  bursting 
^Hh  again  with  an  irrepiessible  seuRc 
"/ifxir  nroiigB.     Thin  so   distracted  tlie 


attention  of  tke  two  huSsr,  ibat  Vim, 
Chick  was  ervnstantly  deploying  into 
the  centre  .aisle,  to  seed  out  mepsa^es 
by  the  pew-opcner,  while  Miss  Tox 
kept  her  Pra3rer-book  open  at  the 
Giinpowde-  Plot,  and  oecasicnally  read 
responses  from  that  service. 

During  the  whole  of  these  proceed- 
ings,  Mr.  Dombey  remained  as  impas- 
sive and  gentlemanly  as  ever,  and 
perhaps  assisted  in  making  it  so  cold, 
that  the  young  curate  smokeJ  at  the 
mouth  as  he  read.  The  onhr  time 
that  he  unbent  his  visage  in  the  least, 
was  when  the  clergyman,  in  delivering 
(veiy  unaffectedly  and  simply)  the 
closing  exhortation,  relative  to  the 
future  examination  of  the  child  by  the 
sponsors;,  happened  to  rest  his  eye  on 
Mr.  Chick ;  and  then  Mr.  Dombey 
might  have  been  seen  to  express  by  a 
majestic  look,  that  he  would  Jikft  to 
cctch  him  at  il 

It    might  havef   been  well  for   Mr. 

Dombey,  if  he  had  thought  of  his  own 

i  dignity  a  little  less ;   and  bad  thought 

of  the  great  origin  and  purpose  o*'  ib«j 

j  ceremony  in  which  he  took  so  fom-al 

I  and  so  stiff  a  part,  a  little  more.     His 

,  arrogance    contrasted    strangely    with 

its  history. 

When  it  was  all  over,  he  again  gave 
his  arm  to  Miss  Tox,  and  conducted 
her  to  the  vestry,  where  he  informed 
the  clergyman  how  much  pleasure  it 
would  have  given  him  to  have  solicited 
the  honour  of  his  company  at  dinner, 
but  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  his 
household  affairs.  The  raster  signed, 
and  the  fees  paid,  and  the  pew -opener 
(whose  cough  was  very  bad  again)  re- 
membered, and  the  beadle  gratified, 
and  the  sexton  (who  was  acddentally 
on  the  door-steps,  looking  with  great 
interest  at  the  weather)  not  forgotten, 
they  got  into  the  carriage  again,  and 
drove  home  in  the  same  bleak  fellow- 
ship. 

There  they  found  Mr.  Pitt  turning 
up  his  nose  at  a  cold  collation,  set 
forth  in  a  cold  pomp  of  glass  and  sil- 
ver, and  looking  more  like  a  dead 
dinner  lying  in  state  than  a  social 
TefYes\\mfciit..     On  their  arrival,   Mist 
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and  Mr.  Cbiclc  a  knife  and  fork  and 
spoon  in  a  case.  Mr.  Dombey  also 
produced  a  bracelet  for  Miss  Tox ; 
and,  on  the  receipt  of  this  token, 
Miss  Tox  was  tenderly  affected. 

**Mr.  Joiin,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
**  will  you  take  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  if  you  please.  What  have  you 
got  there,  Mr.  John  ?" 

*'I  have  got  a  cold  fillet  of  veal 
here,  Sir,'*  replied  Mr.  Chick,  nibbing 
his  numbed  hands  hard  together. 
**What  have  you  got  there.  Sir  ?" 

**This,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  "is 
some  cold  preparation  of  calf's  head, 
I  think.  I  see  cold  fowls — ham — 
patties — salad  —  lobster.  Miss  Tox  will 
do  me  the  honour  of  taking  some  wine  ? 
Giaampagne  to  Miss  Tox."" 

There  was  a  toothache  in  everything. 
I'he  wine  was  so  bitter  cold  that  it 
fikiced  a  little  scream  from  Miss  Tox, 
vhich  she  had  great  difiBculty  in 
turning  into  a  "Hem!"  The  veal 
had  come  from  such  an  airy  'pantiy, 
that  the  first  taste  of  it  had  struck  a 
sensation  as  of  cold  lead  to  Mr.  Chick's 
extremities.  Mr.  Dombey  alone  re- 
mained unmoved.  He  might  have 
been  hung  up  for  sale  at  a  Russian 
fair  as  a  specimen  of  a  frozen  gentle- 
man. 

The  prevailing  influence  was  too 
much  even  for  his  sister.  She  made 
no  effort  at  flattery  or  small -talk,  and 
directed  all  her  efforts  to  looking  as 
warm  as  she  could. 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Chick,  ma- 
king a  desperate  plunge,  after  a  long 
silence,  and  filling  a  glass  of  sherry  ; 
"I  shall  drink  this,  if  you'll  allow 
me.  Sir,  to  little  FauL" 

"  Bless  him ! "  murmured  Miss  Tox, 
taking  a  sip  of  wine. 

"Dear  little  Dombey!**  murmured 
Mrs.  Chick. 

"Mr.  John,'*  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
with  severe  gravity,  "my  son  would 
feel  and  express  himself  obliged  to 
you,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  he  could  ap- 
preciate the  favour  you  have  done 
him.  He  will  prove,  in  time  to  come, 
I  trust,  equal  to  any  responsibility 
that  the  obliging  disposition  of  his 
T^tiona  and  fti&ada,  in  private,  or 


'  the  onerous  nature  of  our  position,   id 
public,  may  impose  upon  him." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said 
admitting  of  nothing  more,  Mr.  Chick 
relapsed  into  low  spirits  and  silence. 
Not  so  Miss  Tox,  who,  having  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Dombey  with  even  a 
more  emphatic  attention  than  usual, 
and  with  a  more  expressive  tendency 
of  her  head  to  one  side,  now  leant 
across  the  table,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Chick 
softly : 

"Louisa!** 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

"  Onerous  nature  of  our  position  in 
public  may— I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
term." 

"Expose  him  to,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear,"  returned 
Miss  Tox,  "I  think  not.  It  was  more 
rounded  and  flowing.  Obliging  dis* 
position  of  relations  and  friends  in 
private,  or  onerous  nature  of  position 
in  public — may — impose  upon  himi" 

"Impose  upon  him,  to  be  sure,** 
said  Mrs.  Chick. 

Mii^s  Tox  struck  her  delicate  hands 
together  lightly,  in  triumph  ;  and 
added,  casting  up  her  eyes,  "eloquence 
indeed  ! " 

Mr.  Dombey,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
issued  orders  for  the  attendance  of 
Richards,  who  now  entered  curtsey- 
ing, but  without  the  baby ;  Paul  being 
asleep  after  the  fiatigues  of  the  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Dombey,  having  delivered 
a  glass  of  wine  to  this  vassal,  addressed 
her  in  the  following  words  :  Ml^  Tox 
previously  settling  her  head  on  one 
side,  and  making  other  little  arrange- 
ments for  engraving  them  on  her 
heart. 

"During  the  six  months  or  so^ 
Richards,  which  have  seen  you  an  in- 
mate of  this  house,  you  have  done 
your  duty.  Desiring  to  connect  some 
little  service  to  you  with  this  occasion, 
I  considered  how  I  could  best  effect 
that  object,  and  I  also  advised  with 
my  sister  Mrs.  — ^" 

"Chick,"  interposed  the  gentleman 
of  that  name. 

"Oh,  hush  if  you  please  J  ^*  said 
Miss  Tox. 
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sbow  of  reAflon,  into  Camden  Town. 
Hither  the  two  narses  bent  their 
Bteps,  accompanied  by  their  charges; 
Bichards  carrying  Paul,  of  course, 
and  Sosan  leading  little  Florence  by 
the  hand,  and  giving  her  such  jerks 
and  pokes  from  time  to  time,  as  she 
considered  it  wholesome  to  admi- 
nister. 

The  first  shock  of  a  great  earth- 
quake had,  just  at  that  period,  rent 
the  whole  neighbourhood  to  its  centre. 
Traces  of  its  coui*se  were  visible  on 
every    side.      Houses    were    knocked 
down  ;    streets    broken    through  and 
stopped ;  deep  pits  and  trenches  dug 
in    the   ground  ;    enormous   heaps  of 
earth  and  clay  thrown  up ;  buildings 
that   were   undermined   and   shaking, 
propped    by    great    beams    of    wood. 
Here,   a  chaos    of   carts,    overthrown 
and  jumbled  together,   lay  topsy-turvy 
at  the   bottom  of  a  steep   unnatural 
hill ;  there,  confused  treasures  of  iron 
soaked  and  rusted  in   something  that 
had     accidentally    become     a    pond. 
Everywhere    were    bridges    that    led 
nowhere  ;     thoroughfares    that    were 
wholly  impassable  ;    Babel   towers  of 
chimneys,  wanting   half  their  height; 
temporary  wooden  houses   and  enclo- 
sures, in  the  most  unlikely  situations ; 
carcases    of   ragged    tenements,-     and 
fragments    of    unfinished    wails    and 
arches,    and   piles  of  scaffolding,   and 
wildernesses    of    bricks,     and    giant 
forms  of  cranes,  and  tripods  straddling 
above  nothing.     There  were  a  hundred 
thousand    shapes    and    substances   of 
incompleteness,  wildly  mingled  out  of 
their  places,  upside  down,    burrowing 
in    the    earth,   aspiring    in    the  air, 
mouldering  in  the  water,  and  unintel- 
ligible  as    any   dream.      Hot  springs 
and  fiery  eruptions,  the  usual  attend- 
ants upon  earthquakes,  lent  their  con- 
tributions of  confusion  to  the  scene. 
Boiling  water  hissed  and  heaved  within 
dilapidated  walls;   whence,  also,    the 
glare  aftd  roar  of  fiames  came  issuing 
forth  ;  and  mounds  of  ashes  blocked 
up  rights  of  way,  and  wholly  changed 
the  law  and  custom  of  the  neighbour-  j 
bood. 
Jn  abcTt^  the  jet  onfinished  and  un 


opened  BaHroad  was  in  progress;  and, 
from  the  very  core  of  all  this  dire  dis- 
order, trailed  smoothly  away,  upon 
its  mighty  course  of  civilisation  and 
improvement. 

But  as  yet^  the  neighbourhood  was 
shy   to   own   the   Bailroad.      One  or 
two    bold    speculators    had    projected 
streets  ;   and   one  had  built  a  little, 
but  had  stopped  among  the  mud  and 
ashes    to  consider  farther  of   it.     A 
bran-new    Tavern,    redolent   of   fresh 
mortar  and  size,  and  fronting  nothing 
at  all,    had  taken    for   its   sign  The 
Railway  Arms ;  but  that  might  be  rash 
enterprise — and  then  it  hoped  to  sell 
drink  to  the  workmen.   So,   the  Exca- 
vators*  House  of  Call  had  sprung  up 
from  a  beer  shop  ;  and  the  old-esta- 
blished   Ham    and    Beef    Shop    had 
become  the    Railteay    Eating    House, 
with  a  roast  leg  of  pork  daily,  through 
interested    motives   of  a    similar   im« 
mediate     and      popular     descriptioo. 
Lodging-house    keepers    were    favour- 
able in  like  manner ;  and  for  the  like 
reasons  were  not  to  be  trusted.     The 
general   belief  was  yery  slow.     There 
were    frowzy    fields,    and    cowhouses, 
and    dunghills,    and   dustheaps,    and 
ditches,   and    gardens,    and    summer* 
houses,  and  carpet- beating  grounds,  at 
the  very  door  of  the  RaUway.     Little 
tumuli  of  oyster  shells  in  the   oyster 
season,    and   of  lobster   shells  in  the 
lobster  season,   and  of  broken  crock- 
ery and  faded  cabbage  leaves  in  all 
seasons,    encroached    upon    its    high 
places.      Posts,    and    rails,    and    old 
cautions  to  trespassers,  and  backs  of 
mean  houses,  and  patches  of  wretched 
vegetation,    stared    it  out    of   counte- 
nance.    Nothing  was  the  better  for  it| 
or  thought  of  being  so.     If  the  mise- 
rable   waste    ground     lying    near  it 
could    have  laughed,    it  would   have 
laughed  it  to  scorn,  like  many  (^  the 
miserable  neighbours. 

Staggs's  Gardens  was  uncommonly 
incredulous.  It  was  a  little  row  of 
houses,  with  little  squalid  patches  of 
ground  before  them,  fenced  o£f  with 
old  doors,  barrel  staves,  scraps  of  tar- 
paulin, and  dead  bushes  ;  with  hot- 
lomlefis  tiii  YeVtWea  vc^^  «^&\mvatiidi  iroa 
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fteders,  ihrast  into  tbe  gaps.     Here, 
the  Staggs's  Gardeners  trained  scarlet 
beans,  kept  fowls  and  rabbits,  erected 
rotlen   summer    houses  .  (one    was    an 
old  boat),    dried  clothes,   and  smoked 
pipes.      Some    were    of    opinion    that 
Stagg's    Gardens     derived    its    name 
from   a  deceased    capitalist,   one   Mr. 
Staggs,   who  had   built  it  for  his  de- 
lectation.    Others,  who  had  a  natural 
taste    for    the   country,   held   that   it 
dated    from    those    rural  times   when 
the  antlered  herd,   under  the  fiimiliar 
denomination  of  Staggses,  had  resorted 
to  its  shady  precincts.      Be  this  as  it 
may,    Staggses  Gardens  was  regarded 
by  its  population  as  a  sacred  grove  not 
to  be  withered  by  railroads  ;    and  so 
confident   were   they  generally  of  its 
long    outliving    any     such    ridiculous 
inventions,  that  the  master  chimney- 
sweeper at  the  comer,  who  was  under- 
stood   to  take  the    lead  in  the  local 
politics  of  the  Gardens,   had  publicly 
declared  that   on  the  occasion  of  the 
Bailrriad  opening,  if  ever  it  did  open, 
two    of    his   boys    should  ascend   the 
flues    of   his  dwelling,    with  instruc- 
tions to  hail  the  failure  with  derisive 
;eer8  from  the  chimney  pots. 

To  this  unhallowed  spot,  the  very 
name  of  which  had  hithei'to  been  care- 
fully concealed  from  Mr.  Dombey  by 
his  sister,  was  little  Paul  now  borne 
by  Fate  and  Richards. 

''That's  my  house,  Susan,"  said 
PoU^,  pointing  it  out. 

'*  is  it,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bichards,*' 
said  Susan,  condescendingly. 

'*And  there's  my  sister  Jemima 
at  the  door,  I  do  declare ; "  cried 
Polly,  "  with  my  own  sweet  precious 
baby  in  her  arms  !  *' 

The  sight  added  such  an  extensive 
l>air  of  wings  to  Polly's  impatience, 
Ihat  she  set  off  down  the  Gardens  at 
r^  run,  and  bouncing  on  Jemima, 
<  hanged  babies  with  her  in  a  twink- 
ling ;  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
that  young  damsel,  on  whom  the  heir 
of  the  Dombeys  seemed  to  have  fallen 
fVom  the  clouds. 

"  Why,  Polly !  "  cried  Jemima. 
* '  You  !  what  a  turn  you  have  given 
}iie !   who'd  have  thoueht    it!    eome 


along  in  Polly  !  How  well,  yon  do 
look  to  be  sure  !  The  children  will  go 
half  wild  to  see  you  Polly,  that  they 
will." 

That  they  did,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  noise  they  made,  and  the  ' 
way  in  which  they  dashed  at  Polly 
and  dragged  her  to  a  low  chair  in  the 
chimney  comer,  where  her  own  honest 
apple  &ce  became  immediately  tho 
centre  of  a  bunch  of  smaller  pippins, 
all  laying  their  rosy  cheeks  close  to 
it,  and  all  evidently  the  growth  of 
the  same  tree.  As  to  Polly,  she  was 
full  as  noisy  and  vehement  as  the 
children  ;  and  it  was  not  until  she 
was  quite  out  of  breath,  and  her  hair 
was  hanging  all  about  her  flushed 
face,  and  her  new  christening  attire 
was  very  much  dishevelled,  that  any 
pause  took  place  in  the  confusion. 
Even  then,  the  smallest  Toodle  but 
one  remained  in  her  lap,  holding  on 
tight  with  both  arms  round  her  neck  ; 
while  the  smallest  Toodle  but  two 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  made  desperate  efforts,  with  one 
leg  in  the  air,  to  kiss  her  round  the 
comer. 

"Look!  there's  a  pretty  little  lady 
come  to  see  you,"  said  Polly;  **and 
see  how  quiet  she  is!  what  a  beau- 
tiful little  lady,  ain't  she?" 

This  reference  to  Florence,  who  had 
been  standing  by  the  door  not  un- 
observant of  what  passed,  directed 
the  attention  of  the  younger  branches 
towards  her;  and  had  likewise  the 
happy  effect  of  leading  to  the  formal 
recognition  of  Miss  Nipper,  who  was 
not  quite  free  from  a  misgiving  that 
she  had  been  already  slighted. 

**0h  do  come  in  and  Fit  down  a 
minute,  Susan,  please,"  said  Polly! 
"  This  is  my  sister  Jemima,  this  is. 
Jemima,  1  don't  know  what  I  should 
ever  do  with  myself,  if  it  wasn't  for 
Susan  Nipper ;  I  shouldn't  bo  here 
now  but  for  her." 

"Oh  do  sit  down  Miss  Nipper,  if 
you  please,"  quoth  Jemima. 

Susan  took  the  extreme  comer  of  a 
chair,  Mrith  a  stately  and  ceremonious 
aspect. 

**  I  never  ^aa  «o  \^^  ^a  ^ka  ^tcj* 
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body  in  all  my  life ;  now  really  I  never 
was,  Miss  Nipper/*  said  Jemima. 

Susan  relaxing,  took  a  little  more 
of  the  chair,  and  smiled  graciously. 

"  Do  untie  your  bonnet-strings  and 
make  yourself  at  home,  Miss  Nipper, 
please,"  entreated  Jemima.  '*I  am 
afraid  it's  a  poorer  place  than  you're 
used  to  ;  but  you  *11  make  allowances, 
I  'm  sure." 

The  black -eyed  was  so  softened  by 
this  deferential  behaviour,  that  she 
caught  up  little  Miss  Toodle  who  was 
running  past,  and  took  her  to  Ban- 
bury Cross  immediately. 

"But  where 's  my  pretty  "boy?** 
said  Polly.  "My  poor  fellow?  I 
came  all  this  way  to  see  him  in  his 
new  clothes." 

**Ah  what  a  pity!"  cried  Jemima. 
"He'll    break    his-  heart,    when  he 
hears  his  mother  has  been  here.    He*s 
at  school,  Polly." 
"Gone  already !" 

"Yes.  He  went  for  the  first  time 
yesterday,  for  fear  he  should  lose 
any  learning.  But  it's  half-holiday, 
Polly:  if  you  could  only  stop  'till  he 
comes  home — you  and  Miss  Nipper, 
least^ways,"  said  Jemima,  mindful  in 
good  time  of  the  dignity  of  the  black- 
eyed. 

"And  how  does  he  look,  Jemima, 
bless  him !"  faltered  Polly. 

"Well,  retUly  he  don't  look  so 
bad  as  you'd  suppose,*'  returned 
Jemima. 

.  "Ah!"  said  Polly,  with  emotion, 
**  I  knew  his  legs  must  be  too  short." 

"His  legs  18  short,"  returned 
Jemima ;  "especially  behind ;  but 
they  '11  get  longer,  Polly,  every  day." 

It  was  a  slow,  prospective  kind  of 
consolation  ;  but  the  cheerfulness  and 
good  nature  with  which  it  was  ad- 
ministered, gave  it  a  value  it  did 
not  intrinsically  possess.  After  a 
moment^s  silence,  Polly  asked,  in  a 
more  sprightly  manner : 

"And  Where's  Father,  Jemima 
dear?" — for  by  that  patriarchal  ap- 
pellation, Mr.  Toodle  was  generally 
known  in  the  family. 

"There    again!"      said    Jemima. 
'  lF/?At  3  pity!  Father  took  his  din- 


ner with  him  thia  morning,  and  M% 
coming  home  till  night.  But  he's  al« 
ways  talking  of  you,  Polly,  and  telling 
the  children  about  you ;  and  is  the 
peaceablest,  patientest,  best  teiu- 
peredest  soul  in  the  word,  as  he  always 
was  and  will  be !" 

"Thankee,  Jemima,"  cried  the 
simple  Polly ;  delighted  by  the  speech, 
and  disappointed  by  the  absence. 

"Oh  you  needn't  thank  me,  Polly,** 
said  her  sister,  giving  her  a  sound 
kiss  upon  the  cheek,  and  then  dancing 
little  Paul  cheerfully.  "I  say  the 
same  of  yon  sometimes,  and  think  it 
too." 

In  spite  of  the   double  disappoint- 
ment,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  in 
the  light   of  a  failure  a  visit  which 
was   greeted  with  such   a  reception; 
so  the  sisters  talked  hopefully  about 
family  matters,  and  about  Biler,  and 
about   all   his  brothers    and    sisters: 
while    the    black-eyed,    having    per- 
formed several    journeys   to   ]£inbury 
Cross  and  back,  took  sharp  note  of  the 
furniture,  the  Dutch  clock,   the  cup- 
board, the  castle  on  the   mantel-piece 
with  red  and   green  windows    in  it, 
susceptible  of  illumination  by  a  candle- 
end   within ;    and   the    pair  of   small 
black    velvet    kittens,    each    with    a 
lady's  reticule  in  its  mouth  ;  regarded 
by   the  Staggs's  (hardeners   as  prodi- 
gies of  imitative  art.      The  conversa- 
tion soon   becoming  general    lest   the 
black-eyed  should  go  off  at  score  and 
turn   sarcastic,    that    young   lady   re- 
lated to  Jemima  a  summary  of  every- 
thing she  knew  concerning  Mr.  Dombey, 
his    prospects,    family,    pursuits,   and 
character.      Also  an    exact    inventoxy 
of   her   personal  wardrobe,   and  some 
account  of  her  principal  relations  and 
friends.      Having   relieved    her    mind 
of  these  disclosures,   she    partook  of 
shrimps  and  porter,  and  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  swear  eternal  friendship. 

Little  Florence  herself  was  not  be- 
hind-hand in  improving  the  occasion ; 
for,  being  conducted  forth  by  the 
young  Toodles  to  inspect  some  toad- 
stools and  other  curiosities  of  the 
Gardens,  she  entered  with  them,  heart 
ajid  sooi^  on  the  formation  of  a  tern- 
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pomry  breakwater  aerois  a  small  green 

pool  that   had  collected  ia  a  corner. 

She  was  still  busily  engaged  in  that 

labour,    when    sought    and   found    by 

Sosan ;   who,    such  was   her  sense   of 

duty,   even  under   the  humanizing  in- 

flaence   of  shrimps,  delivered  a  moral 

address     to    her     (punctuated     with 

thumps)    on   her    degenerate    nature, 

while   washing  her  face   and   hands ; 

and   predicted    that    she  would   bring 

the  grey  hairs  of  her  &mily  in  general, 

with  sorrow  to  the  grave.     After  some 

delay,    occasioned    by    a    pretty    loog 

eoniidential  interview  above  stairs  on 

pecuniary  subjects,  between  Polly  and 

Jemima,  an  interchange  of  babies  was 

again  effected — for  Polly  had  all  this 

time   retained    her    own    child,     and 

Jemima  little  Paul — and  the  visitors 

teoklaava 

But  first  the  young  Toodles,  victims 
of  a  pious  fraud,  were  deluded  into 
repairing  in  a  body  to  a  chandler's 
shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  spending  a  penny; 
and  when  the  coast  was  quite  clear, 
Polly  fled  :  Jemima  calling  after  her 
that  if  they  could  only  go  round  to- 
wards the  City  Road  on  their  way  back, 
they  would  be  sure  to  meet  little  Biler 
coming  from  school. 

'*  Do  you  think  that  we  might  make 
time  to  go  a  little  round  in  that  direc- 
tion, Susan  ?"  inquired  Polly,  when 
they  halted  to  take  breath. 

*'Why  not,  Mrs.  Eichards  ?''  re- 
turned Susan. 

**  Kb  getting  on  towards  our  dinner 
time  you  know,"  said  Polly. 

But  lundi  had  rendered  her  oom- 
I>anion  more  than  indifferent  to  this 
grave  consideration,  so  she  allowed  no 
weight  to  it,  and  they  resolved  to  go 
"a  little  round." 

Now,  it  hai^pened  that  poor  Biler 's 
life  had  been,  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing, rendered  weary  by  the  costume 
of  the  Charitable  Grinders.  The  youth 
of  the  streets  could  not  endure  it.  No 
young  vagabond  could  be  brought  tx> 
bear  its  contemplation  for  a  moment, 
without  throwing  himself  upon  the 
QnoffendJjQg  wear^,  and  doing  him  a 
mischief.    His  aociaJ  exigtence  h9d  been 


more  like  thai  of  an  early  Christuui, 
than  an  innocent  child  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century.  He  had  been  stoned 
in  the  streets.  He  had  been  over* 
thrown  into  gutters  ;  bespattered  with 
mud ;  violently  flattened  against  posts. 
Entire  stningers  to  his  person  had 
lifted  his  yellow  cap  off  his  head,  and 
cast  it  to  the  winds.  His  legs  had  not 
only  undergone  verbal  criticisms  and 
revilings,  but  hacT  been  handled  and 
pinched.  That  very  morning,  he  had 
received  a  perfectly  unsolicited  black 
eye  on  his  way  to  the  Giinders*  estab* 
lishment,  and  had  been  punished  for 
it  by  the  master :  a  superannuated  old 
Grinder  of  savage  disposition,  who  had 
been  appointed  schoolmaster  because 
he  didn't  know  anything,  and  wasn't 
fit  for  anything,  and  for  whose  ciuel 
cane  all  chubby  little  boys  had  a 
pei'fect  fascination. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  Biler,  oa 
his  way  home,  sought  unfrequented 
paths ;  and  slunk  along  by  narrow 
passages  and  back  streets,  to  avoid 
his  tormentors.  Being  compelled  to 
emerge  into  the  main  road,  his  ill  for- 
tune  brought  him  at  last  where  a 
small  party  of  boys,  headed  by  a  fero- 
cious  young  butcher,  were  lying  in 
wait  for  any  means  of  jjleasurabfe 
excitement  that  might  happen.  These, 
finding  a  Charitablef  Grinder  in  the 
midst  of  them — unaccountably  de- 
livered over,  as  it  were,  into  their 
hands — set  up  a  general  yell  and 
rushed  upon  him. 

But  it  so  fell  out  likewise,  that,  at 
the  same  time,  Polly,  looking  hope- 
lessly along  the  road  before  her,  after 
a  good  hour's  walk,  had  said  it  was 
no  use  going  any  further,  when  sud- 
denly she  saw  this  sight.  She  no 
sooner  saw  it  than,  uttering  a  hasty 
exclamation,  and  giving  Master  Dom- 
bey  to  the  black -eyed,  she  started  to 
the  rescue  of  her  unhappy  little  son. 

Surprises,  like  misfortunes,  rarely 
come  alone.  The  astonished  Susan 
Nipper  and  her  two  young  charges 
were  rescued  by  the  bystanders  from 
under  the  very  wheels  of  a  passing 
carriage  before  they  knew  wha.t  had 
happened ;    and   aX  \}[^X  xastii^'EvXt  ^ 
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▼as  market  day)  a  tliimdermg  alann 
of  '*Mad  Bull !"  was  raised. 

With  a  wild  confusion  before  her, 
of  people  running  up  and  down,  and 
shouting,  and  wheels  runnbg  over 
them,  and  boys  fighting,  and  mad 
bulls  coming  up,  and  the  nurse  in  tiie 
midst  of  all  these  dangers  being  torn 
to  pieces,  Florence  screamed  and  ran. 
She  ran  till  she  w^s  exhausted,  urg- 
ing Susan  to  do  the  same ;  and  then, 
stopping  and  wringing  her  hands  as 
she  remembered  they  had  lefb  the 
other  nurse  behind,  found,  with  a  sen- 
sation  of  terror  not  to  be  described, 
that,  she  was  quite  ah)ne. 

''Susan!  Susan!"  cried  Florence, 
elapping  her  hands  in  the  yery  ecstasy 
of  her  alarm.  *  *  Oh,  where  are  they  ! 
where  are  they  I" 

** Where  are  they?"  said  an  old 
woman,  coming  hobbling  across  as 
fsLSt  as  she  could  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.  "Why  did  yon  run 
away  from  *em  ?" 

"I  was  frightened,"  answered  Flo- 
rence. **I  didn't  know  what  I  did. 
I  thought  they  were  with  me.  Where 
are  they  ?"• 

The  old  woman  took  her  by  the 
wrist,  and  said,  "FU  show  yon." 

She  was  a  very  ugly  old  woman, 
with  red  rims  round  her  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  that  mumbled  and  chattered  of 
itself  when  she  was  not  speaking. 
She  was  miserably  dressed,  and  car- 
ried some  skins  over  her  arm.  She 
seemed  to  have  followed  Florence 
some  little  way  at  all  events,  for  she 
had  lost  her  breath  ;  and  this  made 
her  uglier  still,  as  she  stood  trying 
to  regain  it :  working  her  shrivelled 
yellow  face  and  throat  into  all  sorts 
of  contortions. 

Florence  was  afraid  of  her,  and 
looked,  hesitating,  up  the  street,  of 
which  she  had  almost  reached  the 
bottom.  It  was  a  solitary  place — 
more  a  back  road  than  a  street — ^aud 
there  was  no  one  in  it  but  herself  and 
'  the  old  woman. 

"You  needn't  be  frightened  now," 
eaid    the    old  woman,    still     holding 
Iier    tight        "  Come     along     with 
me," 


"I— I  don*i  know  yon.  What'i 
your  name  ***  asked  Florence. 

"Mrs.  Brown,**  said  the  old  woman. 
"  Good  Mrs.  Brown." 

**  Are  they  near  here  ?"  asked  Flo- 
rence, beginning  to  be  led  away. 

"Susan  an*i  far  off,**^  said  Qood 
Mrs.  Brown ;  **  and  the  others  are 
close  to  her." 

"Is  anybody  hurt?"  cried  Flo- 
rence. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it»"  said  Good  Mrs. 
Brown. 

The  child  shed  tears  of  delight  on 
hearing  this,  and  accompanied  the  old 
woman  willingly ;  though  she  could 
not  help  glancing  at  her  face  as  they 
went  along — particularly  at  that  in- 
dustrious mouth  —  and  wondering 
whether  Bad  Mrs.  Brown,  if  there 
wore  such  a  person,  was  at  all  like 
her. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  but  had 
gone  by  some  very  uncomfortaUe 
places,  such  as  brick-fields  and  tile- 
yards,  when  the  old  woman  tumei 
down  a  dirty  lane,  where  the  mud  lay 
in  deep  black  ruts  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  She  stopped  before  a  shabby 
little  house,  as  closely  shut  up  as  a 
house  that  was  full  of  cracks  and 
crevices  could  be.  Opening  the  door 
with  a  key  she  took  out  of  her  bonnet, 
she  push^  the  child  before  her  into  a 
back  room,  where  there  was  a  great 
heap  of  rags  of  different  colours  lying 
on  the  floor ;  a  heap  of  bones,  and  a 
heap  of  sifted  dust  or  cinders;  but 
there  was  no  furniture  at  all,  and  the 
walls  and  ceiling  were  quite  black. 

The  child  became  so  terrified  that 
she  was  stricken  speechless,  and 
looked  as  though  about  to  swoon. 

"Now  don't  be  a  young  mule," 
said  Good  Mrs.  Brown,  reviving  her 
with  a  shake.  "I'm  not  a  going  to 
hurt  you.     Sit  upon  the  rags." 

Florence  obeyed  her,  holding  out  her 
folded  hands,  in  mute  supplication. 

"I'm  not  a  going  to  keep  yon, 
even,  above  an  hour,"  said  Mis. 
Brown.  "D'ye  understand  what  I 
say?" 

The    child    answered    with    enA 
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••Then,**  said  Good  Mrs.  Brown, 
taking  her  own  seat  on  the  bones, 
"don't  vex  me.  If  you  don't,  I  tell 
yon  I  won't  hurt  you.  But  if  you  do, 
ru  kill  you.  I  could  have  you  killed 
si  any  time — even  if  you  was  in  your 
OMrn  bed  at  home.  Now  let's  know 
irho  yon  are,  and  what  you  are,  and 
all  about  it." 

The  old  woman's  threats  and  pro- 
mises ;  the  dread  of  giving  her  offence  ; 
and  the  habit,  unusual  to  a  child,  but 
almost  natural  to  Florence  now,  of 
being  quiet,  and  repressing  what  she 
felt,  and  feared,  and  hoped  ;  enabled 
her  to  do  this  bidding,  and  to  tell  her 
little  history,  or  what  she  knew  of  it. 
Mrs.  Brown  listened  attentively,  until 
ahe  had  finished. 

"So  your  name's  Dombey,  eh?" 
8Ud  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

"I  want  that  pretty  frock,  Miss 
Dombey."  said  Good  Mrs.  Brown, 
'*and  that  little  bonnet,  and  a  petti- 
coat or  two,  and  anything  else  you 
can  spare.     Come !     Take  'em  off." 

Florence  obeyed,  as  fast  as  her 
trembling  hands  would  allow ;  keep- 
ing, all  the  while,  a  frightened  eye 
on  Mrs.  Brown.  When  she  ha^l  di- 
vested herself  of  all  the  articles  of  ap- 
parel mentioned  by  that  lady,  Mrs. 
B.  examined  them  at  leisure,  and 
seemed  tolerably  well  satisfied  with' 
their  quality  and  value. 

'* Humph!"  she  said,  running  hei 
eyes  over  the  child's  slight  figure, 
**I  don't  see  anything  else — except 
the  shoes.  I  must  have  the  shoes, 
Miss  Dombey." 

Poor  little  Florence  took  them  off 
with  equal  alacrity,  only  too  glad  to 
have  any  more  means  of  conciliation 
abont  her.      The  old  woman  then  pro- 
duced some  wretched  substitutes  from 
the  bottom  of  the  heap  of  rags,  which 
ahe  turned  up  for  that  purpose ;    toge- 
ther with  a  girl's  cloak,   quite  worn 
oat  and    very   old  ;  and  the  crushed 
remains  of  a  bonnet  that  had  probably 
been   picked   up   from  some  ditch   or 
dunghill.       In    this    dainty    raiment, 
ahe  instructed  Floren«dd  to  dress  her- 
•elf;   and  as  such  preparation  seemed 


a  prelude  -to  her  release,  the  child  oom* 
plied  with  increased  readiness,  if 
possible. 

In  hurriedly  putting  on  the  bonne^ 
if  that  may  be  called  a  bonnet  which 
was  more  like  a  pad  to  carry  loads  on, 
she  caught  it  in  her  hair  which  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  could  not  imme- 
diately disentangle  it.  Good  Mrs. 
Brown  whipped  out  a  large  pair  of 
scissors,  and  fell  into  an  unaccountable 
state  of  excitement. 

"Why  couldn't   you   let  me   be,'* 
said  Mrs.  Brown,   "when  I  was   con 
tented.     You  little  fool  I " 

**I  beg  your  pardon.  I  don  t  kno^ 
what  I  have  done,"  panted  Florence. 
"I  couldn't  help  it." 

"Couldn't  help  it!"  cried  Mrs. 
Brown.  "How  do  you  expect  I  can 
help  it?  Why,  Lord!"  said  the  old 
woman,  ruffling  her  curls  with  a 
furious  pleasure,  "anybody  but  me 
would  have  had  'em  off  first  of  all." 

Florence  was  so  relieved  to  find 
that  it  was  only  her  hair  and  not  her 
head  which  Mrs.  Brown  coveted,  that 
she  offered  no  resistance  or  entreaty, 
and  merely  raised  her  mild  eyes  to« 
wards  the  face  of  that  good  soul. 

"If  I  hadn't  once  had  a  gal  of  my 
own — beyond  seas  now — that  was 
proud  of  her  hair,'*  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
"  I'd  have  had  every  lock  of  it.  She's 
far  away,  she's  &r  away  1  Oho  I 
Oho!" 

Mrs.  Brown's  was  not  a  melodious 
cry,  but,  accompanied  with  a  wild 
tossing  up  of  her  lean  arms,  it  was 
fiill  of  passionate  grief,  and  thrilled 
to  the  heart  of  Florence,  whom  it 
frightened  more  than  ever.  It  had 
its  part,  perhaps,  in  saving  her  curls ; 
for  Mrs.  Brown,  after  hovering  about 
her  with  the  scissors  for  some  mo- 
n^ents,  like  a  new  kind  of  butterfly, 
bade  her  hide  them  under  the  bonnet 
and  let  no  trace  of  them  escape  to 
tempt  her.  Having  accomplished 
this  victory  over  herself,  Mrs.  Brown 
resumed  her  seat  on  the  bones,  and 
smoked  a  very  short  black  pipe,  mow- 
ing and  mumbling  all  the  time,  as  if 
she  were  eating  the  stem. 

WhfiuoL   the  VV^  '^^'^  ai&s^afi^  ^^ 
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die  gave  tXie  ehild  a  rabUt-ekiii  to 
carry,  that  she  might  iq>pear  the 
more  like  her  ordinary  companion, 
and  told  her  thas  she  was  now  going 
to  lead  her  to  a  public  street  whence 
she  could  inquire  her  way  to  her 
friends.  But  she  cautioned  her,  with 
threats  of  summary  and  deadly  yen- 
geance  in  case  of  disobedience,  not  to 
talk  to  strangei*s,  nor  to  repair  to  her 
own  home  (which  may  have  been  too 
near  for  Mrs.  Brown's  conyenience), 
but  to  her  father^s  office  in  the  city ; 
also  to  wait  at  the  street  comer 
where  she  would  be  left,  until  the 
clock  struck  three.  These  directions 
Mrs.  Brown  enforced  with  assurances 
that  there  would  be  potent  eyes  and 
ears  in  her  employment  cognizant  of 
all  she  did;  and  these  directions 
Florence  promised  fiaithfully  and 
earnestly  to  obserye. 

At"  length,  Mrs.  Brown,  issuing 
forth,  conducted  her  changed  and 
ragged  little  friend  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  streets  and  lanes  and 
alleys,  which  emerged,  after  a  long 
time,  upon  a  stable  yard,  with  a 
gateway  at  the  end,  whence  the  roar 
of  a  great  thoroughfare  made  itself 
audible.  Pointing  out  this  gateway, 
and  informing  Florence  that  when 
the  clocks  struck  three  she  was  to  go 
to  the  left,  Mrs.  Brown,  after  making 
a  parting  grasp  at  her  hair  which 
seemed  inyoluntary  and  quite  beyond 
her  own  control,  told  her  she  knew 
what  to  do,  and  bade  her  go  and 
do  it:  remembering  that  she  was 
watched. 

With  a  lighter  heart,  but  still  sore 
afraid,  Florence  felt  herself  released, 
and  tripped  off  to  the  comer.  When 
she  reached  it,  she  looked  back  and 
■aw  the  head  of  Good  Mrs.  Brown 
peeping  out  of  the  low  wooden  pas- 
sage, where  she  had  isstied  her  part- 
ing injunctions ;  likewise  the  fist  of 
Good  Mra.  Brown  shaking  towards 
her.  But  though  she  often  looked 
back  afterwards — every  minute,  at 
least,  in  her  neiTous  recollection  of 
the  old  woman — she  could  not  see 
her  again. 

Fhreuoe  iifiauuned  there^  looking  at 


the  bustle  in  the  street,  and  more 
and  more  bewildered  by  it;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  clocks  appeared  to 
haye  made  up  their  minds  never  to 
strike  three  any  more.  At  last  the 
steeples  rang  out  three  o'clock  ;  there 
was  one  close  by,  so  she  couldn't  be 
mistaken  ;  and — after  often  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  and  often  going  a 
little  way,  and  as  often  coming  back 
again,  lest  the  all-powerful  spies  of 
Mrs.  Brown  should  take  offence—she 
hurried  off,  as  fast  as  she  could  in  her 
slipshod  shoes,  holding  the  rabbit 
skin  tight  in  her  hand. 

All  she  knew  of  her  father's  offices 
was  that  they  belonged  to  Dombey 
and  Son,  and  that  that  was  a  great 
power  belonging  to  the  city.  So  she 
could  only  ask  the  way  to  Dombey 
and  Son's  in  the  city ;  and  as  she 
generally  made  inquiry  of  childi-en— 
being  U&aid  to  ask  grown  people — 
she  got  very  little  satisfaction  indeed. 
But  by  dint  of  asking  her  way  to  the 
city  after  a  while,  and  dropping  the 
resib  of  her  inquiry  for  the  present^ 
she  really  did  advance,  by  slow  de- 
grees, towards  the  heart  of  that  great 
region  which  is  governed  by  the  ter- 
rible Lord  Mayor. 

Tired  of  walking,  repulsed  and 
pushed  about,  stunned  by  the  noise 
and  confusion,  aUxious  for  her  brothet 
and  the  nurses,  terrified  by  what  she 
had  undergone,  and  the  prospect  of 
encountering  her  angry  father  in  such 
an  altered  state ;  perplexed  and  fright- 
ened alike  by  what  had  passed,  and 
what  was  passing,  and  what  was  yet 
before  her;  Florence  went  upon  her 
weary  way  with  teaiful  eyes,  and  once 
or  twice  could  not  help  stopping  to 
ease  her  bursting  heart  by  crying 
bitterly.  But  few  people  noticed  her 
at  those  times,  in  the  garb  she  wore : 
or  if  they  did,  believed  that  she  was 
tutored  to  excite  compassion,  and 
passed  on.  Florence,  too,  called  to 
her  aid  all  the  firmness  and  self-reli- 
ance of  a  character  that  her  ^d  ex- 
perience had  prematurely  formed  and 
tried  ;  and  keeping  the  end  she  bad 
in  view,  steadily  before  her,  ateodily 
pursued  it. 
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It  was  fall  two  bonn  later  in  the 
afternoon  than  when  she  had  started 
on  this  strange  adventure,  when, 
escaping  irom  the  clash  and  clangor 
of  a  narrow  street  full  of  carts  and 
waggons,  she  peeped  into  a  kind  of 
wharf  or  landing-place  upon  the  river 
side,  where  there  were  a  great  many 
packages,  casks,  and  boxes,  strewn 
about ;  a  large  pair  of  wooden  scales ; 
and  a  little  wooden  house  on  wheels, 
outside  of  which,  looking  at  the 
neighbouring  masts  and  boats,  a  stout 
nan  stood  whistling,  with  his  pen 
behind  his  ear,  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  as  if  his  day^s  work  were 
nearly  done. 

**Now  then!"  said  this  man,  hap- 
pening to  turn  round.  '*We  haven't 
got  anything  for  you,  little  girl.  Be 
off!" 

''If  yon  pleasd,  is  this  the  city?" 
asked  tjie  trembling  daughter  of  the 
Dombeys. 

"Ah!  It's  the  city.  Yon  know 
that  well  enough,  I  dare  say.  Be 
off!      We   haven't   got  anything   for 

WAV.     »» 

yon. 

"I  don't  want  anything,  thank 
yon,"  was  the  timid  answer.  "Ex- 
cept to  know  the  way  to  Dombey  and 
Son's." 

The  man  who  had  been  strolling 
carelessly  towards  her,  seemed  sur- 
prised by  this  reply,  and  looking 
attentively  in  her  face,  rejoined : 

"Why,  what  can  you  want  with 
Dombey  and  Son's." 

"To  know  the  way  there,  if  you 
please." 

The  man  looked  at  her  yet  more 
curiously,  and  rubbed  the  back  of  his 
head  so  hard  in  his  wonderment  that 
he  knocked  his  own  hat  off. 

"Joe  I "  he  called  to  another  man 
~-a  labourer — as  he  picked  it  np  and 
put  it  on  again. 

"Joe  it  is ! "  said  Joe. 

"  Where  'a  that  young  spark  of 
Dombey's  who's  been  watching  the 
shipment  of  them  goods  ? " 

"Just  gone^  by  the  t'other  gate," 
■aid  Joe. 

"  Gall  him  back  a  minute." 

Joe  ran  up  an  arohway,  bawling  aa 


he  went,  and  very  ioon  returned  with 
a  blithe-looking  boy. 

"You're  Dombey's  jockey,  an't 
you  ? "  said  the  first  man. 

"I'm  in  Dombey's  House,  Mr. 
Clark,"  retumed  the  boy. 

"  Look'ye  here,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Clark. 

Obedient  to  the  indication  of  llr. 
Clark's  hand,  the  boy  approached 
towai-ds  Florence,  wondeiing,  as  well 
he  might,  what  he  had  to  do  with 
her.  But  she,  who  had  heard  what 
passed,  and  who,  besides  the  relief  of 
so  suddenly  considering  herself  Bale 
and  at  her  journey's  end,  felt  re- 
assured beyond  all  measure  by  his 
lively  youthful  face  and  manner,  nm 
eagerly  up  to  him,  leaving  one  of  the 
slipshod  shoes  upon  the  ground  and 
caught  his  hand  in  both  of  hers. 

"I  am  lost,  if  you  please!"  said 
Florence. 

"  Lost ! "  cried  the  boy. 

"Yes,  I  was  lost  this  morning,  a 
long  way  from  here — and  I  have  had 
my  clothes  taken  away,  since — and  I 
am  not  dressed  in  my  own  now — and 
my  name  is  Florence  Dombey,  my 
little  brother's  only  sister — and,  oh 
dear,  dear,  take  care  of  me,  if  you 
please ! "  sobbed  Florence,  giving  full 
vent  to  the  childish  feelings  she  had 
so  long  suppressed,  and  bursting  into 
tears.  At  the  same  time  her  miser- 
able bonnet  falling  off,  her  hair  came 
tumbling  down  about  her  face : 
moving  to  speechless  admiration  and 
commiseration,  young  Walter,  nephew 
of  Solomon  Gills,  Ships'  Instrument- 
maker  in  general. 

Mr.  Clark  stood  rapt  in  amaze- 
ment: observing  under  his  breath, 
/  never  saw  such  a  start  on  this 
wharf  before.  Walter  picked  up 
the  shoe,  and  put  it  on  the  little  foot 
as  the  Prince  in  the  story  might  have 
fitted  Cinderella's  slipper  on.  He 
hung  the  rabbit-skin  over  his  left 
arm ;  gave  the  right  to  Florence ; 
and  felt,  not  to  say  like  Eichard 
Whittiugton — that  is  a  tame  com- 
parison— but  like  Saint  George  of 
England,  wil^  the  dragon  lying  dead 
Ijefore  hinu 
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*•  Don't  cry,  Miss  Dombey,"  said 
Walter,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm. 
'*Wliat  a  wondeiiul  thing  for  me 
that  I  am  hci*e.  Ton  are  as  safe 
now  as  if  you  were  guarded  by  a 
whole  boat's  crew  of  picked  men 
from  a  man-of-war.     Oh  don't  cry." 

"  I  won't  cry  any  more,"  said 
Florence.  **  I  am  only  crying  for 
joy." 

"Crying  for  joy  I"  thought  Walter, 
"and  I'm  the  cause  of  it;  Come 
along,  Miss  Dombey.  Th^re  's  the 
other  shoe  off  now  t  Take  mine,  Miss 
Dombey." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Florence, 
checking  him  in  the  act  of  impetu- 
ously pulling  o£f  his  own.  "These 
do  better.     These  do  very  well." 

"Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  Walter, 
glancing  at  her  foot,  "  mine  are  a 
mile  too  large.  What  am  I  thinking 
about  I  You  never  could  walk  in 
mine  t  Come  along,  Miss  Dombey. 
Let  me  see  the  villain  who  will  dare 
molest  you  now." 

So  Walter,  looking  immensely 
fierce,  led  off  Florence,  looking  very 
happy  ;  and  they  went  arm  in  arm 
along  the  streets,  perfectly  indifferent 
to  any  astonishment  that  their  ap- 
pearance might  or  did  excite  by  the 
way. 

It  was  growing  dark  and  foggy, 
and  beginning  to  rain  too ;  but 
they  cared  nothing  for  this :  being 
both  wholly  absorbed  in  the  late  ad- 
ventures of  Florence,  which  she  re- 
lated with  the  innocent  good  faith 
and  confidence  of  her  years,  while 
Walter  listened  as  if,  far  from  the 
mud  and  grease  of  Thames-street, 
they  were  rambling  alone  among  the 
broad  leaves  and  tall  trees  of  some 
desert  island  in  the  tropics — as  he 
very  likely  fancied,  for  the  time,  they 
were. 

"Have  we  far  to  go?"  asked  Flo- 
rence at  Inst,  lifting  her  eyes  to  her 
companion's  face. 

*iAh!  By   the  bye,"   said  Walter, 

stopping,    "let   me   see  ;    where    are 

we  ?  Oh !  I  know.   But  the  offices  are 

shut  up  now.  Miss  Dombey.     There's 

Bobodjr  there,     Mr,  Dombey  has  gone 


home  lung  ago.  I  suppose  we  mnit 
go  home  too  ?  oi\  stay.  Suppose  I 
take  you  to  my  uncle's,  where  I  live 
— it's  very  near  here — and  go  to 
your  house  in  a  coach  to  tell  them 
you  are  safe,  and  bring  you  back 
some  clothes.     Won't  that  be  begt?" 

"I  think  so,"  answered  Florence. 
"Don't  you?     What  do  you  think?" 

As  they  stood  deliberating  in  the 
street)  a  man  juissed  them,  who 
glanced  quickly  at  Walter  as  he  went 
by,  as  if  he  recognized  him  ;  but 
seeming  to  correct  that  first  impres- 
sioh,  he  passed  on  without  stopping. 

"Why,  I  think  it's  Mr.  Carker," 
said  Waiter.  "Carker  in  our  House. 
Not  Carker  onr  manager.  Miss  Dom- 
bey — the  other  Carker ;  the  junior 
—Halloa !  Mr.  Carker ! " 

"Is  that  Walter  Gray?"  said  the 
other,  stopping  aitd  returning.  "I 
couldn't  believe  it,  with  such  a  strange 
companion." 

As  he  stood  near  a  lamp,   listening 
with  surprise  to  Walter's  hurried  ex- 
planation, he  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to   the   two   youthful    figures 
arm-in-arm  before  him.     He  was  not 
old,  but  his  hair  was  white ;  his  body 
was    bent,    or   bowed    as    if    by  the 
weight  of   some   great    trouble  ;    and 
there  were  deep  lines  in  his  worn  and 
melancholy    face.      The    fire    of   his 
eyes,    the  expression  of  his   featares, 
the   very    voice    in    which    ho    spoke, 
were  aII  subdued  and  quenched,  as  iif 
the  spirit    within    him  lay   in  ashes. 
He    was    resj^ectably,     though    very 
plainly    dressed,    in    black  ;    but  his 
clothes,  moulded  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  figure,   seemed  to  shrink 
and  abase  themselves  upon  him,  and 
to  join   in   the   sorrowful    solicitation 
which  the   whole   man    from  head  to 
foot  expressed,   to  be  left   unnoticed, 
and  alone  in  his  humility. 

And  yet  his  interest  in  youth  and 
hopefulness  nvas  not  extinguisheil  vitk 
the  other  embers  of  his  soul,  for 
he  watched  the  boy's  ea,mest  coun- 
tenance as  he  spoke  with  unusual 
sympathy,  though  with  an  inexpli- 
cable show  of  trouble  and  compassiou, 
which  escaped  into    his   looks,   bow 
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rervr  h«rd  he  'Strove  to  bold  it  pri- 
soner. When  Walter,  in  ccmclusioD, 
put  to  him  the  question  he  had  put 
to  Florence,  he  still  stood  glancing  at 
him  with  the  same  expresi^ion,  as  IT 
he  read  some  £ite  upon  his  face, 
mournfully  at  Yanance  with  its  pre- 
sent brightness. 

"  What  do  you  advise,  Mr.  Car- 
ker?"  said  Walter,  smiling.  **You 
always  give  me  good  advice,  yon  know, 
when  you  do  speak  to  me.  That's 
not  often,  though." 

*'I  think  your  own  idea  is  the 
best,'*  he  answered  :  looking  from 
Florence  to  Walter,  and  back  again. 

"Mr.  Carker,"  said  Walter,  bright- 
tening  with  a  generous  thought, 
'*  Come  !  Here 's  a  chance  for  you. 
60  ynn  to  Mr.  Doml>ey's,  and  be  the 
messenger  of  good  news.  It  may  do 
yon  some  good.  Sir.  I'll  remain  at 
home.     You  shall  go.'* 

"I !"  returned  the  other. 

"Yes.  Why  not,  Mr.  Carker?" 
Mid  the  boy. 

fie  merely  diook  him  by  the  hand 
in  answer ;  he  seemed  in  a  manner 
ashamed  and  afraid  even  to  do  that ; 
and  bidding  him  good  night,  and 
advising  him  to  make  haste,  turned 
away. 

**  Come,  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Wal- 
ter, looking  after  him  as  they  turned 
away  also,  "we'll  go  to  my  uncle's 
as  quick  as  we  can.  Did  you  ever 
Jiear  Mr.  Dombey  speak  of  Mr. 
Carker  the  junior.  Miss  Florence  ? " 

**No,"  returned  the  child,  mildly, 
"I  don't  often  hear  papa  speak." 

"  Ah  !  true  !  more  shame  for 
him,"  thought  Walter.  After  a  mi- 
nute's pause,  during  which  he  had 
been  looking  down  upon  the  gentle 
Xiatient  little  face  moving  on  at  his 
side,  he  bestined  himself  with  his 
accustomed  boyish  animation  and 
restlessness  to  change  the  subject ; 
and  one  of  the  unfortunate  shoes  com- 
ing o£f  afsain  opportunely,  proposed 
to  carry  Florence  to  his  uncles  in  his 
arms.  Florence,  though  very  tired, 
laughingly  declined  the  proposal,  lest 
be  shoulcl  let  her  fall;  and  as  they 
vere  already  nsar  the   wooden  mid- 


shipman, and  as  Walter  went  on  bi 
cite  various  precedents,  from  ship* 
wrecks  and  other  moving  accidents, 
where  younger  bo}'S  than  he  had 
triuuiphantiy  rescued  and  carried  off 
older  girls  than  Florence,  they  were 
I  still  in  full  conversation  about  it  when 
they  arrived  at  the  instrument  ma- 
ker's door. 

"Holloa,  uncle  Sol  I"  cried  Walter, 
bursting  into  the  shop,  and  speaking 
incoherently  and  out  of  breath,  from 
that  time  forth,  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  "Here's  a  wonderful  ad- 
venture I  Here  's  Mr.  Dombey's  daugh- 
ter lost  in  the  streets,  and  robbed 
of  her  clothes  by  an  old  witch  of  a 
woman — found  by  me — brought  home 
to  our  parlor  to  rest — look  here  !" 

"Good  Heaven!"  said  uncle  So], 
starting  back  against  his  favourite 
compass-case.  "  It  can't  be  I  Well, 
I—" 

"  No,  nor  anybody  else,"  said  Wal- 
ter, anticipating  the  rest.  "Nobody 
would,  nobody  could,  you  know. 
Here !  just  help  me  lift  the  little 
sofa  near  the  fire,  will  you,  uncle  Sol 
— take  care  of  the  plates— cut  some 
dinner  for  her,  will  you  uncle— throw 
those  shoes  under  the  grate.  Miss 
Florence — put  your  feet  on  the  fender 
to  dry — how  dump  they  are— here's 
an  adventure,  uncle,  ^h  ? — God  bless 
my  sou!,  how  hot  1  am  ! " 

Solomon  Gills  was  quite  as  hot,  1^ 
sympathy,  and  in  excessive  bewilder- 
ment. He  patted  Florence's  head, 
pressed  her  to  eat,  pressed  her  to 
drink,  rubbed  the  soles 'of  her  feet 
with  his  pocket  handkerchief  heated 
at  the  fire,  followed  his  locomotive 
nephew  with  his  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
had  no  clear  perception  of  anything 
except  that  he  was  being  constantly 
knocked  m gainst  and  tumbled  over  by 
that  exciteil  youug  gentleman,  as  he 
darted  about  the  room  attempting  to 
accomplish  twenty  things  at  ouce,  and 
doing  nothing  at  all. 

"Here,  wait  a  minute,  uncle,"  he 
continued,  catching  up  a  candle,  "till 
I  run  up  stairs,  and  get  another  jacket 
on,  and  then  I  '11  be  off.  I  say,  tmc1e» 
isn  't  this  sxv  ad^^en^toi^  V^ 
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"My  dear  boy,"  iaid  Solomon, 
who,  with  his  spectacles^  on  his  fore- 
head and  the  great  chronometer  in  his 
pocket,  was  incessantly  oscillating  be- 
tween Floreoce  on  the  sofa  and  his 
nephew  in  all  parts  of  the  parlour, 
•*  it's  the  most  extraordinary — ^' 

*'No,  but  do,  uncle,  please — do, 
Miss  Florence — dinner,  you  know, 
uncle." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  cried  Solomon, 
eutting  instantly  into  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, as  if  he  were  catering  fbr  a  giant. 
"I'll  take  care  of  her,  Wally  I  I  un- 
derstand. Pretty  dear  I  Famished, 
of  course.  Tou  go  and  get  ready. 
Lord  bless  me !  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don!" 

Walter  was  not  very  long  in  mount- 
ing to  his  lofty  garret  and  descending 
from .  it,  but  in  the  mean  time  Flo- 
rence, overcome  by  fatigue,  had  sunk 
into  a  doze  before  the  fire.  The  short 
interval  of  quiet,  though  only  a  few 
mmgtes  in  duration,  enabled  Solomon 
€ffis  80  far  to  collect  his  wits  as  to 
make  some  little  arrangements  for 
her  comfort^  and  to  darken  the  room, 
and  to  screen  her  from  the  blaze. 
Thus,  when  the  boy  returned,  she 
was  sleeping  peacefully. 

"That's  capital!"  he  whispered, 
giving  Solomon  such  a  hug  that  it 
squeezed  a  new  expression  into  his 
fece.  "Now  I'm  off.  I'll  just  take 
a  crust  of  bread  with  me,  for  I'm 
very  hungry — and — don't  wake  her, 
imcle  Sol." 

"No,  no,"  said  Solomon.  "Pretty 
child." 

"Pretty,  indeed!"  cried  Walter. 
"/  never  saw  suph  a  face,  uncle  Sol. 
Now  I'm  off." 

"That's  right>"  said  Solomon, 
greatly  relieved. 

"I  say,  uncle  Sol,"  cried  Walter, 
putting  his  face  in  at  the  door. 

''Here  he  is  again,"  said  *Solo- 
mon. 

"  How  does  she  look  now  I" 
"  Quite  happy,"  said  Solomon. 
"  That's  &mous  !  now  I'm  off" 
**  I  hope  yoQ  are,"  said  Solomon  to 


"I  say,  ancle  Sol,**  cried  WaHei; 
reappearing  at  the  door. 

"Here  he  is  again!"  said  Solo 
mon. 

"We  met  Mr.  Carker  the  junioi 
in  the  street,  queerer  than  ever.  H( 
bade  me  good  bye,  but  came  behind 
us  here — tibere's  an  odd  thing  ! — foi 
when  we  reached  the  shop  door,  1 
looked  round,  and  saw  him  going 
quietly  away,  like  a  servant  who  had 
seen  me  home,  or  a  faithful  dog.  Ho\i 
does  she  look  now,  uncle  ?" 

"Pretty  much  the  same  as  before, 
Wally,"  replied  uncle  Sol. 

*  *  That 's  right.    Now  I  am  off ! "  ' 

And  this  time  he  really  was  :  and 
Solomon  Gills,  with  no  appetite  for 
dinner,  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire,  watching  Florence  in  her  slum- 
ber, bnilding  a  great  many  airy  cas- 
tles of  the  most  fantastic  architecture; 
and  looking,  in  the  dim  shade,  and  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  all  the  lustra- 
ments,  like  a  magician  disguised  in  s 
Welch  wig  and  a  suit  of  coffee  colour, 
who  held  the  child  in  an  enchanted 
sleep. 

In  the  ^meantime,  Walter  proceeded 
towards  Mr.  Dombey's  house  at  a  pace 
seldom  achieved  by  a  hack  horse  from 
the  stand  ;  and  yet  with  his  head  out 
of  window  every  two  or  three  minutes, 
in  impatient  remonstrance  with  tlie 
driver.  Arriving  at  his  journey's  end, 
he  leaped  out,  and  breathlessly  an- 
nouncing his  errand  to  the  servant, 
followed  him  straight  into  the  library, 
where  there  was  a  great  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  where  Mr.  Dombey,  his 
sister,  and  Miss  Tox,  Bichards,  and 
Nipper,  were  all  congregated  to* 
gether. 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,'* 
said  Walter,  rushing  up  to  him,  "but 
I'm  happy  to  say  it's  all  right,  Sr. 
Miss  Dombey 's  found  ! " 

The  boy  with  his  open  face,  and 
flowing  hair,  and  sparkling  eyes,  pant* 
ing  with  pleasure  and  excitement,  was 
wonderfully  opposed  to  Mr.  Dombey, 
as  he  sat  confzrfiting  him  in  his  library 
chair. 

"I told  you,  LouiiA,  tliat  she  wouW 
I  certainly  be  fouu^"'  said  Mr.*  Dombey; 
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koldng  eUgkily  over  his  slioiilder  at 
tbat  lady,  who  wept  in  company  with 
Miss  Tox.  *  *  Let  the  servants  know 
that  no  further  steps  are  necessary. 
This  boy  who  brings  the  information, 
is  young  Gay,  from  the  office.  How 
was  my  daugliter  found,  Sir  ?  I  know 
how  she  was  lost."  Here  ho  looked 
majestically  at  Richards.  "But  how 
was  she  found  ?  who  found  her  ? " 

"Why,  I  believe  /  found  Miss 
Donrbey,  Sir,"  said  Walter  modestly ; 
"at  least  I  donH  know  that  I  can 
claim  the  merit  of  having  exactly 
found  her.  Sir,  but  I  was  tho  fortu- 
tiate  instrument  of — " 

"What  do  you  mean,  Sir,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Dombey,  regarding  the 
hoy's  evident  pride  and  pleasure  in 
his  share  of  the  transaction  with  an 
instinctive  dislike,  "by  not  having 
exactly  found  my  daughter,  and  by 
being  a  fortunate  instrument  ?  Be 
plain  and  coherent,  if  you  please." 

It  was  quite  out  of  Walter's  power 
to  be  coherent;  but  he  rendered  him- 
self as  explanatory  as  he  could,  in  his 
breathless  state,  and  stated  why  he 
had  come  alone. 

"You  hear  this,  girl?"  said  Mr. 
Dombey  sternly  to  the  black-eyed. 
"Take  what  is  necessary,  and  return 
immediately  with  this  young  man  to 
fetch  Miss  Florence  home.  Gay,  you 
will  be  rewarded  to-morrow." 

"Oh!  thank  you.  Sir,"  said  Wal- 
ter. You  are  very  kind.  I'm  sure 
I  was  not  thinking  of  any  reward. 
Sir." 

"You  are  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dom- 
bey, suddenly  and  almost  fiercely ; 
"and  what  you  think  of,  or  affect  to 
think  of^  is  of  little  consequence.  You 
have  done  well.  Sir.  Don't  undo  it. 
Louisa,  please  to  give  the  lad  some 
•wine." 

Mr.  Dombey's  glance  followed  Wal- 
ter Gay  with  sharp  disfavour,  as  he 
left  the  room  under  the  pilotage  of 
Mrs.  Chick ;  and  it  may  be  that  his 
mind's  eye  followed  him  with  no  greater 
relish,  as  he  rode  back  to  his  uncle  s 
with  Aliss  Susan  Nipper. 

There  they  found  that  Florence, 
mocb  refreshed   by  sleeps    had   dined, 


and  greatly  improved  the  aoquaintaooe 
of  Solomon  Gills,  with  whom  she  was 
on  terms  of  perfect  confidence  and  ease. 
The  black-eyed  (who  had  cried  so 
much  that  she  might  now  be  called 
the  red-eyed,  and  who  was  very  silent 
and  depressed)  caught  her  in  her  arms 
without  a  word  of  conti-adiction  or  re- 
proach,  and  made  a  very .  hysterical 
meeting  of  it.  Then  converting  the 
parlour,  for  the  nonce,  into  a  private 
tyring  room,  she  dressed  her,  with 
great  care,  in  proper  clothes ;  and 
presently  led  her  forth,  as  like  a 
Dombey  as  her  natural  disqualifica- 
tions admitted  of  her  being  made. 

"Good  night!"  said  Florence,  run- 
ning up  to  Solomon.  "  You  have 
been  very  good  to  me." 

Old  Sol  was  quite  delighted,  and 
kissed  her  like  her  grandfather. 

"Good  nighty  Walter!  Good  bye!" 
said  Florence. 

"Good  bye  I"  said  Walter,  giving 
both  his  hands. 

"I'll  never  forget  you,"  pnrsned 
Florence.  "No!  indeed  I  nevei'  will. 
Goodbye,  Walter!" 

In  the  innocence  of  her  grateful 
heart,  the  child  lifted  up  her  face  to 
his.  Walter,  bending  down  his  own, 
raised  it  again,  all  red  and  burning ; 
and  looked  at  uncle  Sol,  quite  sheep- 
ishly. 

"Where's  Walter?"  "Good  night, 
Walter!"  "Good  bye,  Walter!" 
"Shake  hands,  once  more,  Walter!" 
This  was  still  Florence's  cry,  after  she 
was  shut  up  with  her  little  maid,  in 
the  coach.  And  when  the  coach  at 
length  moved  off,  Walter  on  the  door- 
step gaily  returned  the  waving  of  her 
handkerchief,  while  the  wooden  mid- 
shipman behind  him  seemed,  like 
himself,  intent  upon  that  coach  alone, 
excluding  all  the  other  passing  coaches 
from  his  observation. 

In  good  time  Mr.  Dombey's  niansion 
was  gained  again,  and  again  there  was 
a  noise  of  tongues  in  the  library. 
Again,  too,  the  coach  was  ordered  to 
wait — "for  Mrs.  Richards,"  one  of 
Susan's  fellow  •  servants  ominously 
whispered,  as  she  passed  with  Flo- 
rence. 
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9]ie-«Btraaoe  df  tlie  lost  child  made 
^'Alight  sensation,  but  iiot  vraefa.  Mr. 
Dooihpr,  who  had  ney^r  found  her, 
klseetl  Ler  once  apon  the  forehead,  and 
oantloned  ber  not  to  ran  away  again, 
or  wander  anywhere  with  treacherous 
attendants.  Mrs.  Chick  stopped  in 
bcr  lamentatioBS  on  the  corruption  of 
hunaan  nature,  even  when  beckoned  to 
the  paths  <$f  virtue  by  a  Charitable 
Grinder ;  «Bd  received  ber  with  a 
wdcome  something  short  of  the  re- 
ception doe  to  none  but  perfect  Dom- 
beys.  Miss  Tox  regulated  ber  feelings 
by  the  models  before  her.  Btehardb, 
the  culprit  Richards,  alone  poured 
-out  her  beart  in  broken  words  of 
velc(»ne,  and  bowed  herself  ov^  the 
little  wandering  head  as  if  -she  really 
loved  it. 

"Ah  Richards  !"  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
^th  a  mgh.  "  It  irouM  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  to  those  who 
-w^ish  to  think  well  of .  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  much  more  becoming 
in.  you,  If  you  had  shown  some  proper 
feeling,  in  time,  for  the  little  child 
that  is  now  going  to  be  prematurely 
deprived  of  its  natural  nourishment." 

*•  Cut  oflf,"  said  Miss  Tox,  in  a 
plaintive  whisper,  '*^m  one  common 
fountain ! " 

**  If  it  was  my  ungniteffil  case,** 
said  Mrs.  Chick,  solemnly,  "and  I 
had  yoxvr  reflections,  Ridiards,  I 
should  feel  as  if  the  Charitable 
Grinders'  dress  would  blight  my 
ochild,  and  the  education  ohoke  him.*' 

For  the  matter  of  that — but  Mrs. 
Chick  didn't  know  it — he  had  been 
pretty  well  blighted  by  the  dress 
already ;  and  as  to  the  education, 
even  its  retributive  effect  might  be 
produced  in  time,  for  it  was  a  atorm 
of  sobs  and  blows. 

"Louisa !"  said  Mr.  Bombey.  "It 
it  not  necessary  to  prolong  these  ob- 
jierTatiiDS.    She  woman  is  discharged 


and  ^id.     Ton    Ie«f«   this  hxtm^ 
Richai-ds,    tor    taking    my   son— m^ 
son,"  aaid  Mr.  Dombey,  empbatitallr) 
repeating    those    two    words,     "into 
haunts  aud  inU)  society  which  are -not 
to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder. 
As  to  the  accident  which  befel  Mi^ 
Florence  tiiis  morning,  I  regard  that, 
^B,  in  one  great  sense,  a  happy  «wl 
fortunate  circumstance;  inasmuch  ^ 
but  for  that  occnrrence,  I  never  could 
have  known— and  from  your  own  lips 
too — of  what  you  had  been  guilty.    I 
think,   Louisa,    the   other   nurse, ^e 
young    person,"    here     Miss    Nipper 
sobbed     aloud,      "being     so    m«li 
younger,    and    -necessarily    influenced 
by  Paul'fl  nurse,  may  remain.     Hate 
the  goodness  to  direct  that  this  wo- 
man's coach  is  paid  to — *'  Mr.  Dem- 
bey  stopped  and  winced — "to  Staggs's 
Gardens.'* 

Polly  moved  tomnrds  the  door,  "wXa. 
Florence  holding  to  her  dress,  aid 
crying  to  her  in  the  fsost  pathetic 
manner  not  to  go  away.  It  was  a 
dagger  in  the  haughty  father's  heartp 
an  arrow  in  his  brain,  to  see  how  the 
flesh  and  blood  he  could  not  disown 
olung  to  this  obscure  stranger,  and  be 
sitting  by.  Not  that  he  cared  to 
whom  his  daughter  tnnied,  tut  from 
whom  turned  away.  The  swift  sharp 
agony  fitrudc  through  him,  as  ha 
thought  of  what  ki8:<8on  might  do. 

His  «on  cried  lustily  that  night,  at 
all  events.  Sooth  to  «ay,  poor  Fanl 
bad  better  reason  for  his  tears  thtn 
sons  of  that  age  often  have,  for  ka 
had  lost  his  secottl  mother-— his  first, 
so  far  as  he  knew — by  a  stroke  as 
sudden  as  that  natural  afl3iction  wbidh 
had  darkened  the  beginning  of  his  li^ 
At  tlie  same  blow,  his  sister  too,  vka 
eried  herself  to  aleep  so  moumfQlljTf 
had  lost  as  good  and  true  a  friend. 
Bat  that  is  quite  beside  the  qnestiooi 
Let  ns  waste  no  wKwds  about  it 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

XSV  aSDIPSV  OV  MISS  TOX'S  I>\7BLL1iro-PLjlfOX  ;  AUO 
8SJLTB  OP  MIS8-  TOX  S  APfKOIIOSia, 


Kiss  Tbx  inhabited  a  dark  little 
kose  that  had  been  squeezed,  at 
lome  remote  p^iod  of  English  History, 
iato  a  £Eishionable  neighbouibood  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  where  it 
itood  in  the  shade  like  a  poor  relation 
of  the  great  street  round  the  curner, 
eoldly  looked  down  upon  by  mighty 
Buuisions.  It  was  no^  exactly  in  a 
eo&rCk  &nd  it  was  nut  exactly  in  a 
jvtl ;  but  it  was  in  the  dullest  of 
No- Thorough faics,  rendered  anxious 
and  haggard  by  distant  double  knocks. 
The  name  of  this  retirement,  where 
pass  grew  between  the  chinks  in  the 
itone  pavement,  was  Princess'a  Place  ; 
ud  in  Piincess^s  Place  was  Prin- 
se8s*s  Chapel,  with  a  tinkling  bell, 
R^here  sometimes  as  many  as  five- 
oid-twenty-  people  attended  service 
m  a  Sunday.  The  Princess's  Arms 
ras  also  there,  and  much  resorted  to 
ly  splendid  footmen.  A  sedan  chair 
faa  kept  inside  the  railing  befoi-e  the 
^cess's  Arras,  bnt  it  had.  never 
ome  out  within  the  memory  of  man ; 
nd  on  fine  mornings,  the  top  of 
very  rail  (there  were  eight-and-forty, 
8  Miss  Tox  had  often  counted)  was 
leeirated  with  a  pcwter-pot. 

There  was  another  private  house 
lesides  Miss  Tox*s  in  Princess's 
Usee :  not  to  mention  an  immense 
lair  of  gates,  with  an  immense  pair 
if  lion-beaded  knockers  on  them, 
rhich  were  never  opened  by  any 
tbance,  and  were  supposed  to  con- 
stitute a  disused  entrance  to  some- 
twdy's  stables.  Indeed,  there  was 
^  smack  of  stabling  in  the  air  of 
Princess's  Place ;  and  Miss  Tox's 
bedroom  (which  was  at  the  lack) 
ooinmanded  a  vista  of  Mews,  where 
hostlers,  at  whatever  sort  of  work  en- 
K>'MSed,  were  continually  accompanying 
themselves  with  effei*vcscent  noises; 
uid  where  the  most-  domestic  aiul 
ooDfidential     garments    of    coachmen 


and  their  wives'  and  fhrailics,  iistiallf 
hung,  like  Macbeth's  banners,  on  thsr 
outward  walls. 

At  this  other  private'  house  in 
Princess's  Place,  tenanted  by  a  re- 
tired buder  who  had  married  er 
housekeeper,  apartments  were  let 
Furnished,,  to  a  single  gentleroair: 
to  wit  a  wooden-featured,  blue-faced. 
Major,  with  bis  eyes  starting  out  of 
bis  head,  in  whom  Miss  Tox  recog- 
nised, as  she  herself  expresseil  it, 
"something^  so  truly  military;"  and 
between  whom  and  herself;  an  occa- 
sional interchange  of  newspapers  and 
paraplilets,  and  such  Platonic  dal- 
liance, was  effected  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  dark  servant  of  the  Major's, 
whom  Miss  Tox  was  quite  content  t0 
classify  as  a  **  native,"  without  con- 
necting him  with  any  geographical 
idea  whatever. 

Perhi^s  there  never  was  a  smaller 
entry  and  staircase,  than  the  entry 
and  staircase  of  Miss  Tox*s  house: 
Perhaps,  taken  altogether,  from  top 
to  bottom,  it  was  the  most  incon- 
venient little  house  in  England,  and 
the  crookedest;  but  then,  Miss  Tox 
said,  what  a  situation !  There  was 
very  little  daylight  to  be  got  there  in 
the  winter:  no  sun  at  the  best  of 
times :  air  was  out  of  the  question, 
dnd  trafSc  was  walled  out.  Still 
Miss  Tox  said,  think  of  the  s^ituation! 
So  said  the  blue-faced  Major,  whose 
eyes  were  starting  out  of  his  bead  : 
who  gloried  in  Princess's  Place  :  and 
who  delighted  to  turn  the  conversa^ 
tion  at  his  club,  whenever  he  could, 
to  something  connected  with  some  of 
the  great  people  in  the  gi*eat  street 
round  the  corner,  that  he  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  saying  they  were 
his  neighbours. 

The  dingy  tenem»^nt  inhaVited  hy 
Miss  Tox  was  hci  own  ;  havin;;  been 
dtvistd  and  be^u^'AlViwi  Xo  Wx  'li's  Ni»< 
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decttied  ovner  of  the  fishy  eje  in  the 
locket,  of  whom  a  miniature  portrait, 
with  a  pow  lered  bead  and  a  pigtail, 
balanced  the  kettle-holder  on  oppo- 
Bite  sides  of  the  parlor  fire-place.  The 
greater  pai*t  of  the  furniture  was  of 
the  powdered-head  and  pig-tail  pe- 
riod :  comprising  a  plate-warmer, 
always  languishing  and  sprawling  its 
four  attenuated  bow  legs  in  some- 
body's way;  and  an  obsolete  harpsi- 
chord, illuminated  round  the  maker's 
name  with  a  painted  garland  of  sweet 
peas. 

Although  Major  Bagstock  had  ar- 
rived at  what  is  called  in  polite  litera- 
ture, the  grand  meridian  of  life,  and 
was  proceeding  on  his  journey  down- 
hill with  hai-dly  any  throat,  and  a 
very  rigid  pair  of  jaw-bones,  and 
long-flapped  elephantine  ears,  and  his 
eyes  and  complexion  in  the  state  of 
artificial  excitement  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  mightily  proud  of 
awakening  an  interest  in  Miss  Tox, 
and  tickled  his  vanity  with  the  fiction 
that  she  was  a  splendid  woman  who 
had  her  eye  on  him.  This  he  had 
several  times  hinted  at  the  club :  in 
connection  with  little  jocularities,  of 
which  old  Joe  Bagstock,  old  Joey 
Bagstock,  old  J.  Bagstock,  old  Josh 
Bagstock,  or  so  forth,  was  the  per- 
petual theme  :  it  being,  as  it  were,  the 
Major's  stronghold  and  donjon-keep 
of  light  humour,  to  be  on  the  most 
fitmiliar  terms  with  his  own  name. 

**Joey  B.,  Sir,"  the  Major  would 
say,  with  a  flourish  of  his  walking- 
stick,  **is  worth  a  dozen  of  you.  If 
you  had  a  few  more  of  the  Bagstock 
breed  among  you.  Sir,  you  M  be  none 
the  worse  for  it.  Old  Joe,  Sir, 
needn't  look  far  for  a  wife  even  now, 
if  he  was  on  the  look-out ;  but  he 's 
hard-hearted,  Sir,  is  Joe — he's  tough, 
Sir,  tough,  and  de-vilish  sly!"  After 
Buch  a  declaration  wheezing  sounds 
would  be  hcaitl ;  and  the  Major  s 
blue  would  deepen  into  purple,  while 
his  eyes  strained  and  started  convul- 
sively. 

Notwithstanding    his    very    liberal 
Madation    of   hiioiself,    however,    the 
Ji^ur  waa  ael&ab.    It  may  be  doubled! 


whether  there  ever  was  ft  more  en* 
tirely  selfish  person  at  heart ;  or  at 
stomach  is  perhaps  a  better  expres- 
sion, seeing  that  he  was  more  decidedly 
endowed  with  that  latter  organ  than 
with  the  former.  He  had  no  idea  of 
being  overlooked  or  slighted  by  any* 
body  ;  least  of  all,  had  he  the  re- 
motest comprehension  of  being  over- 
looked and  slighted  by  Miss  Tox. 

And  yet.  Miss  Tox,  as  it  appeared, 
forgot  him — gradually  forgot  him. 
She  began  to  forget  him  soon  after 
her  discovery  of  the  Toodle  fiimily. 
She  contiued  to  forget  him  up  to  the 
time  of  the  chnstening.  She  went 
on  forgetting  him  with  compound  in- 
terest after  that.  Something  or  some- 
body had  superseded  him  as  a  source 
of  interest. 

''Good  morning.  Ma'am,'*  said  th« 
Major,  meeting  Miss  Tox  in  Frin< 
cess's  Place,  some  weeks  after  the 
changes  chronicled  in  the  last  chapter. 

"Good  morning,  Sir,"  said  Misi 
Tox ;  very  coldly. 

"Joe  Bagstock,  Ma'am,"  observed 
the  Major,  with  his  usual  gallantry, 
"has  not  had  the  happiness  of  bow- 
ing to  you  at  your  window,  for  a  coi)- 
siderable  period.  Joe  has  been  hardly 
used,  Ma* am.  His  sun  has  been  be- 
hind a  cloud."  ' 

Miss  Tox  inclined  her  head ;  but 
very  coldly  indeed.  j 

"Joe's  luminary  has  been  out  d  I 
town  Ma'am,  perhaps,"  enquired  the  * 
Major. 

"I?  out  of  town?  oh  no,  I  have 
not  been  out  of  town,"  said  Miss  Tox. 
"I  have  been  much  engaged  lately.  My 
time  is  nearly  all  devoted  to  some 
very  intimate  friends.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  none  to  spare,  even  now.  Good 
morning,  Sir  ! " 

As  Miss  Tox,  with  her  most  fasci- 
nating step  and  carriage,  disappeared 
from  Princess's  Place,  the  Major  stood 
looking  after  her  with  a  bluer  face 
than  ever :  muttering  and  growling 
some  not  at  all  complimentary  re- 
marks. 

"Why,  damme.  Sir,"  said  the 
Major,  rolling  his  lobster  eyes  roaud 
a^nd  ivMUvV.  ^\\xiQ)^%  PUao^  and  apo^ 
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trophizing  its  fragrant  air,  "six  months 
ago,  the  woman  loved  the  ground  Josh. 
Bagstock  walked  on.  \Viiat*s  the  mean- 
ing of  it  ? " 

The  Major  decided,  after  some  con- 
sideration, that  it  meant  man -traps; 
that  it  meant  plotting  and  soaring ; 
that  Miss  Tox  was  digging  pitfalls. 
"But  yon  wont  catch  Joe,  Ma*am,*' 
said  the  Major.  "He's  tough.  Ma'am, 
tough,  is  J.  B.  Tough,  aud  de-vilish 
sly ! "  over  which  reflection  he  chuckled 
fur  the  rest  of  the  day. 

But  still,  when  that  day  and  many 
other    days    were>  gone   and   past,   it 
seemed  that  Miss  Tox  took  no  heed 
whatever  of  the   Major,  and  thought 
nothing  at  all  about  him.      She  had 
heen  wont,  once  upon  a  time,  to  look 
out  at  one  of  her  little  dark  windows 
hy  accident,  and  blushingly  return  the 
Kajor's  greeting;  but  now,  she  never 
gave  the  Major  a  chance,   and  cared 
nothing  at  all  whether  he  looked  over 
the  way  or  not.      Other  changes  had 
come  to  pass  too.     The  Major,  stand- 
ing in  the   shade  of   his  own  apart- 
ment, could   make  out  that  an  air  of 
greater  smartness    had  recently   come 
Over  Miss  Tox's  house  ;  that  a  new 
cage  with  gilded  wires  had  been  pro- 
vided    for    the    ancient   little    canary 
bird ;  that  divers  ornaments,   cut  out 
of  coloured    card-boards    and    paper, 
seemed  to  decorate  the  chimney-piece 
and  tables ;  that  a  plant  or  two  had 
«nddeuly  sprung  up  in  the  windpws ; 
that  Miss   Tox    occasionally  practised 
on    the    harpsichord,    whose    garland 
of  sweet  peas   was  always  displayed 
ostentatiously,    crowned  with  the   Co- 
penhagen and  Bird  Waltzes  in  a  Music 
Book  of  Miss  Tox's  own  copying. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  Miss  Tox 
had  long  been  dressed  with  uncommon 
care  and  elegance  in  slight  mourning. 
But  this  helped  the  Majur  out  of  his 
diiticulty;  and  he  determined  within 
himself  that  she  had  come  into  a 
small  legacy,  and  grown  proud. 

It  was  on  the  very  next  day  after 
he  had  eased  his  mind  by  arriving  at 
this  decision,  that  the  Major,  sitting 
at  his  breakfast,  saw  an  apparition  so 
tremendous    and    wonderful    in   Miss 


Tox's  little  drawing-room,  that  he 
remained  for  some  time  rooted  to  bis 
chair ;  then,  rushing  into  the  next 
room,  returned  with  a  double-bar- 
relled opera -glass,  through  which 
he  surveyed  it  intently  for  seme 
minutes. 

"It's  a  Baby,  Sir,"  said  the  Major, 
shutting  up  the  glass  again,  "  £or 
fifty  thousand  pounds]'* 

The  Major  couldn't  forget  it.  He 
could  do  nothing  but  whistle,  and 
stare  to  that  extent,  that  his  eyes 
compared  with  what  they  now  became, 
had  been  in  former  times  quite  cavern- 
ous and  sunken.  Day  afier  day,  two, 
three,  four  times  a  week,  this  Baby 
reappeared.  The  Major  continued  to 
stare  and  whistle.  1)o  all  other 
intents  and  purposes  he  was  alone  in 
Princesses  Place.  Miss  Tox  had  ceased 
to  mind  what  he  did.  He  might  have 
been  black  as  well  as  blue,  and  it 
would  have  been  of  no  consequence 
to  her. 

.  The  perseverance  with  which  she 
walked  out  of  Princess's  Place  to  fetch 
this  baby  and  its  nurse,  and  walked 
back  with  them,  and  walked  home 
with  them  again,  and  continually 
mounted  guard  over  them;  and  the 
perseverance  with  which  she  nursed 
it  herself,  and  fed  it,  and  played  with 
it,  and  froze  its  youne  blood  with  airs 
upon  the  harpsichord;  was  extraor- 
dinary. At  about  this  same  i)eriod 
too,  she  was  seized  with  a  passion  for 
looking  at  a  certain  bracelet ;  also 
with  a  passion  for  looking  at  the 
moon,  of  which  she  would  take  long 
observations  from  her  chamber  win* 
dow.  But  whatever  she  looked  at ;  sun, 
moon,  stars,  or  bracelets;  she  looked 
no  more  at  the  Major.  Aud  the 
Major  whistled,  and  stared,  and  won- 
dered, and  dodged  about  his  room, 
and  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

"  You  '11  quite  win  my  brother 
Paul's  heart,  and  that's  the  truth,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  one  day. 

Miss  Tox  turned  pale. 

"He  grows  more  like  Paul  every 
day,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

Miss  Tox  returued  no  other  reply 
than  by  taking:  Ui:  V\.l\,\fc"^>4M\. '\!x>b!» 
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f<m  say  her  hniilMmd  broke  his  heart, 
my  dear?"  I  forget  the  precise  cir- 
cnmstaDces.** 

''In    puinping    water    out   of   the 
Peruvian  Mines,"  replied  Miss  Tox. 

"  Not  being  a  Pumper  himself,  of 
course,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  glancing  at 
her  brother ;  and  it  really  did  seem 
necessary  to  offer  the  explanation,  for 
Miss  Tox  had  spoken  of  him  as  if  he 
had  died  at  the  handle;  "but  having 
invested  money  in  the  speculation, 
which  failed.  I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Pipchin's  managementr  of  children  is 
quite  astonishing.  I  have  heard  it 
commended  in  private  circles  ever 
since  I  was— dear  me — how  high  ! " 
Mrs.  Chick*s  eye  wandered  about  the 
bookcase  near  the  bust  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  was  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground. 

"Perhaps  I  should  say  of  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  my  dear  Sir,"  observed  Miss 
Tox,  with  an  ingenuous  blush,  **  having 
been  so  pointedly  referred  to,  that  the 
encomium  which  has  been  passed  upon 
her  by  your  sweet  sister  is  well  me- 
rited. Many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
now  grown  up  to  be  interesting  mem- 
bers of  society,  have  been  indebted  to 
her  care.  The  humble  individual 
who  addresses  you  was  once  under  her 
charge.  I  believe  juvenile  nobility 
itself  is  no  stranger  to  her  establish- 
ment." 

"  Do  I  understand  that  this  respect- 
able matron  keeps  an  establishment. 
Miss  Tox  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Dombey, 
condescendingly. 

"Why,  I  really  don't  know,'*  re- 
joined .  that  lady,  "  whether  I  am 
justified  in  calling  it  so.  It  is  not  a 
Preparatory  School  by  any  means. 
Should  I  express  my  meaning,"  said 
Miss  Tox,  with  peculiar  sweetness, 
"if  I  designated  it  an  infantine 
Boarding-House  of  a  very  select  de- 
scription 1" 

"On  an  exceedingly  L'mited  and 
particular  scale,"  suggested  Mrs.  Chick, 
with  a  glance  at  her  brother. 

"Ohl  Exclusion  itself  I"  said  Miss 
Tox. 

There  was  something  in  this.    Mrs. 
J*ipchin^8  kasband  baving  broken  his 


heart  of  the  Pemrian  mines  wob  good. 
It  had  a  rich  sound.  Besides,  Mr. 
Dombey  was  in  a  state  almost  amount- 
ing to  consternation  at  the  idea  of 
Paul  remaining  where  he  was  one 
hour  after  his  removal  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  medical  practi- 
tioiier.  It  was  a  stoppage  and  delay 
upon  the  road  the  child  must  ti-averse, 
slowly  at  the  best,  before  the  goal  was 
reached.  Their  recommendation  of 
Mrs.  Pipchin  had  great  weight  with 
him ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  their 
charge,  and  he  never  for  a  moment 
took  it  into  account  that  they  might 
be  solicitous  to  divide  a  responsibility, 
of  which  he  had,  as  shown  just  now, 
his  own  established  views.  Broke  his 
heart  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  mused 
Mr.  Dombey.  Well,  a  very  respect- 
able way  of  doing  it. 

"  Supposing  we  should  decide,  on  to* 
morrow's  inquiries,  to  send  Paul  down 
to  Brighton  to  this  lady,  who  would 
go  with  him  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Dombey, 
after  some  reflection. 

"I  donH  think  you  could  send  the 
child  anywhere  at  present  without 
Florence,  my  dear  Paul,"  returned  his 
sister,  hesitating.  "It's  quite  an 
infatuation  with  him.  He*s  very 
young,  yon  know,  and  has  his  £eui- 
cies." 

Mr.  Dombey  turned  his  head  away, 
and  going  slowly  to  the  bookcase,  and 
unlocking  it,  brought  back  a  book  to 
read. 

"Anybody  else,  Louisa?"  he  said, 
without  looking  up,  and  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

"  Wickam,  of  course.  Wickam 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  I  should 
say,"  returned  his  sister.  "  Paul 
being  in  such  hands  as  Mrs.  Pipchin' s, 
you  could  hardly  send  anybody  who 
would  be  a  further  check  upon  her. 
You  would  go  down  yourself  once 
a-week  at  least,  of  course." 

"Of  course,"  said  BIr.  Dombey; 
and  sat  looking  at  one  page  for  an 
hour  afterwards,  without  reaud&ng  ona 
word. 

This  celebrated  Mrs.  Pipchin  was  a 
marvellous  ill-fSftvonred,  illconditiooed 
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old  lady,  cf  a  stooping  figure,  with 
ft  mottled  face,  like  bad  marble,  a 
hook  nose,  and  a  hard  grey  eye,  that 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  ham- 
mered at  on  an  anvil  without  sustain- 
ing any  injury.  Forty  years  at  least 
had  elapsed  since  the  Peruvian  mines 
had  been  the  death  of  Mr.  Pipcliin; 
but  his  relict  still  wore  black  bomba- 
zeen,  of  such  a  lustreless,  deep,  dead, 
sombre  shade,  that  gas  itself  couldu*t 
light  her  up  after  dark,  and  her  pres- 
ence was  a  quencher  to  any  number  of 
candles.  She  was  generally  spoken  of 
as  '*a  great  manager"  of  children; 
and  the  secret  of  her  management 
was,  to  give  them  everything  that  they 
didu*t  like,  and  nothing  that  they  did 
— which  was  found  to  sweeten  their 
dispositions  very  much.  She  was  sach 
a  bitter  old  lady,  that  one  was  tempted 
to  believe  there  had  been  some  mistake 
in  the  application  of  tlie  Peruvian  ma- 
chinery, and  that  all  her  watei-s  of 
gladness  and  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness had  been  pumped  out  dry,  instead 
of  the  mines. 

The  Castle  of  this  ogress  and  child- 
quellcr  was  in  a  steep  bye-street  at 
Brighton ;  where  the  soil  was  more 
than  usually  chalky,  flinty,  and  ste- 
rile, and  the  houses  were  more  than 
usually  brittle  and  thin ;  where  the 
small  front -gardens  had  the  unac- 
countable property  of  producing  no- 
thing but  marigolds,  whatever  was 
sown  in  them ;  and  where  snails  were 
constantly  discovered  holding  on  to 
the  street  doors,  and  other  public 
places  they  were  not  expected  to  orna- 
ment, with  the  tenacity  of  cupping- 
ghisses.  In  the  winter  time  the  air 
couldn't  be  got  out  of  the  Castle,  and 
in  the  summer  time  it  couldn't  be  got 
in.  There  was  such  a  continual  re- 
Terberation  of  wind  in  it,  that  it 
lounded  like  a  great  shell,  which  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  hold  to 
their  ears  night  and  day,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  no.  It  was  not,  naturally, 
a  fresh-smelling  house;  and  in  the 
window  of  tfie  front  parlour,  which 
was  never  opened,  Mrs.  Fipchin  kept 
a  collection  of  plants  in  pots,  which 
imparted  an  earthy  flaTour  of  their 


own  to  the  establishment.  However 
choice  examples  of  their  kind,  too^ 
these  plants  were  of  a  kind  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  embowerment  of  Mrs. 
Pipcliin.  There  were  half-a-dozen  spe- 
cimens of  the  cactus,  writhing  round 
bits  of  lath,  like  hiiiry  serpents;  an- 
other specimen  shooting  out  broad 
cUws,  like  a  green  lobster ;  several 
creeping  vegetables,  possessed  of  sticky 
and  adhesive  leaves;  and  one  uncom* 
fortable  flower-pot  hanging  to  the 
ceiling,  which  appeared  to  have  boiled 
over,  and  tickling  people  underneath 
with  its  long  green  ends,  reminded 
them  of  spiders— -in  which  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin's  dwelling  was  uncommonly  pro- 
lific, though  perhaps  it  cliallenged 
competition  sti.ll  more  proudly,  in  the 
season,  in  point  of  earwigs. 

Mrs.  Fipchin's  scale  of  charges 
being  high,  however,  to  all  who  could 
afford  to  pay,  and  Mre.  Pipchin  very  sel- 
dom sweetening  the  equable  acidity  of 
her  nature  in  favour  of  anybody,  she 
was  held  to  be  an  old  lady  of  remark- 
able firmness,  who  was  quite  scientifio 
in  her  knowledge  of  the  childish  cha- 
racter. On  this  reputation,  and  on 
the  broken  heart  of  Mr.  Pipchin,  she 
had  contrived,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  to  eke  out  a  tolerably  suffi- 
cient living  since  her  husband's  de- 
mise. Within  three  days  after  Mrs. 
Chick's  first  allusicn  to  her,  this  ex- 
cellent old  lady  had  the  satisfaction  of 
anticipating  a  handsome  addition  to 
her  current  receipts,  from  the  pocket 
of  Mr.  Dombey  ;  and  of  receiving 
Florence  and  her  little  brother  Paul, 
as  inmates  of  the  Castle 

Mrs.  Chick  and  Miss  Tox,  who  had 
brought  them  down  on  the  previous 
night  (which  they  all  passed  at  an 
Hotel),  had  just  driven  away  from 
the  door,  on  their  journey  home 
again ;  and  Mrs.  Pipchin,  with  her 
back  to  the  fire,  stood,  reviewing  the 
new-comers,  like  an  old  soldier. 
Mrs.  Pipchin's  middle-aged  niece,  her 
good-natured  and  devoted  slave,  but 
possessing  a  gaunt  and  iron-bound 
aspect,  and  much  afliicted  with  boils 
on  her  nose,  was  divesting  Master 
BithenUme  of  ihft  ckaA  octV^  V<^  Wi> 
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WOTBi  on  pande.     IGm^  Pankey,  tke 

only  other  little  boarder  at  present) 
bad  tliat  moment  been  walked  off  to 
the  Castle  Dangeon  (an  empty  apart- 
ment at  the  back,  devoted  to  oon-ec- 
tional  purposea),  for  having  sniffed 
thrice,  in  the  presence  of  visitors. 

*'Well,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin  to 
Paul,  '*how  do  you  think  yoa  shall 
Ukfr  me  1 " 

<'I  don't  think  I  shidl  like  yon  at 
all,"  replied  Paul.  **1  want  to  go 
away.     This  isn*t  my  house." 

*'No.  It's  miue^"  retorted  Mrs. 
Pipchin. 

*'  It's  a  very  nasty  one,"  said  Paul. 

*' There's  a  worse  place  in  it  than 
this  though,"  said  Mrs.  Pipt^hin, 
**  where  we  shut  up  our  bad  boys." 

*'.Has  he  ever  been  in  it?"  asked 
Paul :  pointing  out  Master  Bither- 
stone. 

Mrs.  Pipchin  nodded  assent ;  and 
Peuil  had  enough  to  do,,  for  the  rest 
of  that  day,  in  surveying  Master 
BItherstone  from  head  to  foot,  and 
watching  all  the  workings  of  his 
countenance,  with  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  a  boy  of  mysterious  and  terrible 
experiences. 

At  one  o'clock  there  was  a  dmner, 
chiefly  of  the  farinaceous  and  v^- 
table  kind,  when.  Misa  Pankey  (a 
mild  little  blue-eyed  morsel  of  a 
child,  who  was  shampoo'd<  every 
morning,  and  seemed  in  danger  of 
being  rubbed  away,  altogether)  was 
led  in  from  captivity  by>  the  ogress 
herself,  and  in^ructed  that  nc^body 
who  sniffed  before  visitors-  ever  went 
to  Heaven.  When  this  great  truth 
had  been  thoroughly  impnessed  upon 
her,  she  was  regaled  with  rice ;  and 
subsequently  repeated  tlie  form  of 
grace  established  in  the  Castle,  in 
Tirhich  there  was  a  spet;ial  dause, 
thanking  Mrs.  Pipchin>  for  a  good 
dinner.  Mrs.  Pipchin'a  niece,  Be* 
rinthia)  took  cold  pork.  Mrs.  Pip* 
chin,  whose  constitution  lequired 
warm  nourishment,  made  a^  special 
reiJOst  of  mutton-chops,-  which,  were 
brought  in  hot  and  hot^  between^  two 
plates,  and  smelt  very  niee.> 
Ab  i^  ninad  aftir  dinner,  mtfLikeff 


ooiddn*t  go  out  ▼aifldngroif  thebou^' 
and    Mrs*    Pipchin'»  constitntion    re- 
quired   rest  after    chopSj    they    went^ 
away    with    Berry    (otherwise    Berin* 
thia)  to  the  Dungeon  ;  -  an  empty  mom. 
looldng  out  npon  a  chalk  wall  and  a^ 
water-butt,    and   made   ghastly   by  a 
ragged  fireplace  without-  any  stove  in- 
it.     Bnlivened  by  company^    howevtf, 
this  was  the  best  places  after  ail ;  for: 
Berry   played  with  them    tbere,   and. 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  game  at  rompr  tm 
much  as  they  did  ;   until   Mra,  Pip* 
chin   knocking   angrily   at-  the    wall, 
like  the    Cock    Lane   Qhost    tevivedj 
they    left  off,    and  Berry   told   them- 
stories  *  .  a  whisper  until  twilight. 

For  tea  there   was  plenty   of  milk 
and    water,    and-  bread    and    butter, 
with    a   little  black  tea-pot  for  Mrs. 
Pipchin     and    Berry,     and     buttered- 
toast    unlimited .  for   Mrs.     Pipchb, 
which  was  brought  in,    hoi  and  hoi^ 
like   the  chops.      Though    Mi's.    Bip< 
chin  got   very    greasy,    outside,    ovcfi 
this  dish,   it  didn't  soem-  to  labrics^^ 
her,  internally,    at    all;  for  she  war^ 
as  fierce  as  ever,  aud  the  bard  grey 
eye  knew  no  softening. 

After  tea.  Berry  brought  out  a 
little  work-boxv  with  the  Boyal  Pa* 
vilion  on  the  lid,  and  fell  to  workioi' 
busily ;  while  Mrs.  Pipchin,  having 
put  on  her  spectaeles  and  opened  a^ 
great  volume  bound  in  green  baizei 
began  to  nod.  And  whenever  Mr& 
Pipchin  caught  herself  falling;  forward 
into  the  fire,  and  woke  up,  she  filliped' 
Master  Bitherston*  on-  the  nos&  for 
nodding  too.. 

At  last  it  was  the  ohildren^s  bed* 
time,  and  after  pitiyei's  they*  went  tv^ 
bed.^      As    little    Miss    Pankey    was 
afraid  of  sleeping-  alone  in  the  dark, 
Mrs.  Pipchin  always  made  a  point  of 
driving  her  up   stairs  herself,    like  a- 
sheep;  and   it    was.  cheerful  to  hear 
Mif;s    Pankey^    moaning    long,    after* 
wards,   in  the  least:  eligible  diamber, 
and  Mrs.  Pipchin  now  and  then  going 
in  to  shako  her.     At  about  half-past- 
nine    o'clock    the    odour   of  a  wanA< 
sweet»bread   (Mrs.   Pipohin*s  oonstitu*- 
tion    wouldn't   ga   to    sleeps  tritfaout- 
8we«ii*b]!6adV  divtrsified-  tii^  pranoUuf 
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thignconx  of  the  Yxoxue,  which  Mrs;  |  ntion  with  his  Bead  a|;aiiist  the  jvirlor 
Wickam  said  was  **a  smeii  of  build-  wall  neither  moving  hand  ncr  foot| 
Ing  ;"  and  slumber  fell  upon  the  suffereil  so  acutely  in  his  young  spirits 
Ci»tle  shortly  after.  I  that  he  once  asked    Florence,    on    a. 

The  breakfast  next  momingwas  like  i  Sunday  nij^lit,  if  she  could  give  him 
the  tea  over  night,  except  that  Mrs.  |  any  idea  of  the  way  back  to  Bengal. 
Pipchin  took  her  roll  instead  of 
toast,  and  seemed  a  little  more  irate 
when  it  was  over.  Master  Bither- 
Etbne  read  aloud  to  the  rest  a  pedi- 
gree from  Genesis  (judiciously  selected 


But  it  was  generally  said  that 
Mrs.  Pipchin  Was  a  woman  of  system 
with  children  ;  and  no  doubt  she  was. 
Certainly  the  wild  ones  went  home 
tame  enough,   after   sojourning   for   a 


by  Mrs.  Pipchin),  getting  over  the]  few  months  beneath  her  hospitable 
names  with  the  ease  and  clearness  of  roof.  It  was  generally  said,  too,  that 
a  person  tumbling  up  the  treadmill,  it  was  highly  creditable  of  Mrs.  Pip- 
That  done,  Miss  Pankey  was  borne '  chin  to  have  devoted  herself  to  this 
away  to  be  shampoo'd  ;  and  Master  way  of  life,  and  to  have  made  such  a 
BHhei-stone  to  have  something  else  sacrifice  of  her  feelings,  and  such  a 
done    to  him  with   salt   water,    from  |  resolute   stand   against    her   troubles. 


which  he  always  retui*ned  very  blue 
and  dejected.  Phul  and  Florence 
went  out  in  the  meantime  on  the 
beach  with  Wickam — who  was  con- 
stantly  in   tears — and  at  about  noon 


when  Mr.  Pipchin  broke  his  heart  in 
the  Peruvian  mines.    ^ 

At  this  exemplary  old  lady,  Paul 
would  sit  staring  in  his  little  arm- 
chair  by  the  fire,  for  any    length   of 


Mrs.  Pipchin  presided  over  some '  time.  He  never  seemed  to  know^ 
Early  Readings.  It  being  a  part  of  what  weariness  was,  when  he  was 
Mrs.  Pipchiu's  system  not  t»  encou-  looking  fixedly  at  Mrs.  Pipchin.  He 
rage  a  child's  mind  to  develop  and  i  was  not  fond  of  her ;  he  was  not 
expand  itself  like  a  young  flower,  but  i  afraid  of  her ;  but  in  those  old  old 
to  open  it  by  force  like  an  oyster,  the '  moods  of  his,  she  seemed  to  have  a 
moral  of  these  lessons  was  usually  of  grotesque  attraction  for  him.  There' 
a  violent  and  stunning  character :  the  he  would  sit,  looking  at  her,  and 
hero — a  naughty  boy — seldom,  in  the '  warming  his  hands,  and  looking  at^ 
mildest  catastrophe,  being  finished  her,  until  he  sometimes  quite  con- 
off  by  anything  less  than  a  lion,  or  a ;  founded  Mrs.  Pipchin,  Ogress  as  she 
bear.  was.      Once   she    asked    him,    when 

Such   was   life   at   Mrs.    Pipchin*s.    they  were  alon^  what  he  was  thinking 
On     Saturday     Mr.      Dombey     came  [  about. 

down  ;  and  Florence  and  Paul  would  I  *' Yon,"  said  Paul,  without  the 
go  to  his  Hotel,  and  have  tea.     They   least  reserve. 

passed  the  whole  of  Sunday  with  him,  [      "And  what  are  yon  thihking  about 
and  geneially  rode  out  before  dinner ;  ;  mo  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Pipchin. 
and   on   these  occasions  Mr.    Dombey  |      '*I*m  thinking  how  old  yon  must 
seemed  to  grow,  like  FalstafiTs  assail- 1  be,"  said  Paul. 

ants,  and  instead  of  being  one  man  |  **  Ton  mustn't  say  such  things  as 
in  buckram,  to  become  a  dozen,  i  that,  young  gentleman,"  returned  the 
Sunday  evening   was  tiie  most  melan- !  dame.     **  That'll  never  do." 


choly  evening  in   the  week  ;  for  Mrs. 
Pipchin  always  made  a  point  of  being 


particularly    cross    on   Sunday   nigltts.  '  Pipchm,  snappishly. 
Miss  Pankey    was    generally    brought 
back   from   an  aunt's  at  llottiDgdean, 
in   deep  distress;  and  Master   Bither- 


"  Why  not?"  asked  Paid. 

**  Because  it's  not  polite,"  said  Mrs. 


"Not  polite?"  said  Paul. 

"No." 

"It's  not  polite,"  taid  Paul,  inno- 


Bione,     whfjse    relatives    were    all    in    cently,    '*to  eat  all  the  mutton-choiM 

India,   and    who  was  i  equired  to  sit,  ;  and  toast,  Wickam  says." 

betuxen  the  services;  in  an  erect  pa-"'      *''WickttQk"  Te\A(t\j^^x^^\V^ci)^ 
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oo^^nrin^   "if  a    iriclted,    impudent) 
bold-faced  hnssy.** 

"What's  that  ?"  inquired  Paul. 

"Never  you  mind,  Sir,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Fipchin.  "  Eemember  the  story 
of  the  little  boy  that  was  gored  to 
death  by  a  mad  bull  for  asking  ques- 
tions." 

"  If  the  bull  was  mad,"  said  Paul, 
"bow  did  Jie  know  tbat  the  boy  had 
asked  questions?  Nobody  can  go  and 
whisper  secrets  to  a  mad  bull.  I 
don't  believe  that  story." 

"You  don't  believe  it»  Sir!"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Pipchin,  amazed. 

"  No,"  said  Paul. 

"Not  if  it  should  happen  to  have 
been  a  tame  bull,  you  little  Infidel?" 
sal  1  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

As  Paul  had  not  considered  the  sub- 
ject in  that  light,  and  had  founded 
his  conclusions  on  the  alleged  lunacy 
of  the  bull,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
put  down  for  the  present.  I3ut  he 
sat  turning  it  over  in  his  mind^  with 
such  *  an  obvious  intention  of  fixing 
Mrs.  Pipchin  presently,  that  even  that 
hardy  old  lady  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retreat  until  he  should  have  forgotten 
the  subject. 

From  that  time,  Mrs.  Fipchin  ap- 
peared to  have  something  of  the  same 
odd  kind  of  attraction  towards  Paul, 
as  Paul  had  towards  her.  She  would 
make  him  move  his  chair  to  her  side 
of  the  fire,  instead  of  sitting  opposite  ; 
and^  there  he  would  remain  in  a  nook 
between  Mrs.  Pipchin  and  the  fender, 
with  all  the  light  of  his  little  face 
absorbed  into  the  black  bombazeen 
drapeiy,  studying  every  line  and  wrin- 
kle of  her  countenance,  and  peer- 
ing at  the  hard  grey  eye,  until  Mrs. 
Pipchin  was  sometimes  fain  to  shut 
it,  on  pretence  of  dozing.  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin had  an  old  black  cat,  who  gene- 
rally lay  coiled  upon  the  centre  foot 
Df  the  fender,  purring  egotistically, 
ftnd  winking  at  the  fire  until  the 
contracted  pupils  of  his  eyes  were 
like  two  notes  of  admiration.  The 
good  old  lady  might  have  been — not 
to  record  it  disrespectfully — a  witch, 
%nd  Paul  and  the  cat  her  two  fami- 
iJarSf  B3  they  all  sat  by  the  fire  toge- 


]  ther.     It   would  have  been  quite  in 
,  keeping  with  the  appearance   of  the 
party  if  they  had  all  sprung  up  the 
chimney  in  a  high    wind   one   nighty 
[  and  never  been  heard  of  any  more. 
I      This,  however,  never  came  to  pass. 
The   cat,    and  Paul,    and   l^Irs.    Pip- 
;  chin,  were  constantly  to  be  found  in 
,  their  usual  places  after  dark ;  and  Paul, 
eschewing  the  companionship  of  Mas- 
ter   Bitherstone,     went    on    studybg 
Mrs.  Pipchin,   and  the  cat,    and  the 
fire,   night   after    night,     as    if   they 
were  a  book  of  necromancy,  in  three 
volumes. 

Mrs.  Wickam  put  her  own  con- 
struction on  Paul's  eccentricities ;  and 
being  confirmed  in  her  low  spirits  by 
a  perplexed  view  of  chimneys  from 
the  room  where  shei  was  accustomed 
to  sit,  and  by  the  noise  of  the  wind, 
and  by  the  general  duluess  (gashli- 
ness  was  Mrs.  Wickam's  strong  ex- 
pression) of  her  present  life,  deduced 
the  most  dismal  reflections  from  the 
foregoing  premises.  It  was  a  part  of 
Mrs.  Pipchin's  policy  to  prevent  her 
own  "young  hussy" — that  was  Mrs. 
Pipchin's  generic  name  fur  female 
servant  —  from  communicating  with 
Mrs.  Wickam  :  to  which  end  she 
devoted  much  of  her  time  to  conceal- 
ing herself  behind  doors,  and  spring- 
ing out  on  that  devoted  maiden,  when- 
ever she  made  an  approach  towards 
Mrs.  Wickam' s  apartment.  But  Berry 
was  free  to  hold  what  converse  she 
could  in  that  quarter  consistently  with 
the  discharge  of  the  multifarious  duties 
at  which  she  toiled  incessantly  from 
morning  to  night ;  and  to  Berry  Mrs. 
Wickam  unburdened  her  mind. 

"What  a  pretty  fellow  he  is  when 
he 's  asleep  ! "  said  Berry,  stopping 
to  look  at  Paul  in  bed,  one  night 
when  she  took  up  Mrs.  Wickam's 
supper. 

"  Ah ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Wickam.  "  He 
need  be." 

"Why,  he's  not  ugly  when  he's 
awake,"  observed  Berry.  ^ 

"No,  Ma'am.  Oh,  no.  No  more 
was  my  uncle's  Betsey  Jane,"  said 
Mrs.  W^ickani. 

Berry   looked  as  if  she  would  Vikn 
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V  traee  the  oonnection  of  ideas  be- 
tween  Paul  Dombey  and  Mn.  Wick- 
msslb  uncle*  s  Betsey  Jane. 

"  My  uncle*s  wife,"  Mrs.  Wickam 
went  on  to  say,  '^died  just  like  his 
mama.  My  ancle's  child  took  on  just 
AS  Master  Paul  do.  My  uncle's  child 
made  people's  blood  nm  cold,  some- 
times, she  did  !  '* 

"flow?"  asked  Berry. 

"I  wouldn't  have  sat  up  all  night 
aIodo  with  Betsey  Jane  ! "  said  AIi-s. 
Wickam,  **not  if  you'd  have  put 
Wickam  into  business  next  morning 
for  himself.  I  couldn't  hare  done  it, 
Miss  Berry.** 

Miss  Berry  naturally  asked  why 
not  ?  But  Mrs.  Wickam,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  some  ladies  in  her 
condition,  pursued  her  own  branch  of 
the  subject  without  any  compunction. 

"Betsey  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam, 
*'  was  as  sweeir  a  child  as  I  could 
wish  to  see.  I  couldn't  wish  to  see  a 
sweeter.  Everything  that  a  child 
could  haye  in  the  way  of  illnesses, 
Betsey  Jane  had  come  through.  The 
cramps  was  as  common  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Wickam,  "as  biles  is  to  your- 
self. Miss  Berry."  Miss  Berry  invo- 
luntarily wrinkled  her  nose. 

"But  Betsey  Jane,"  said  Mrs. 
Wickam,  lowering  her  voice,  and 
looking  round  the  room,  and  towards 
Paul  in  bed,  "had  been  minded,  in 
her  cradle,  by  her  departed  mother. 
I  couldn't  say  how,  nor  I  couldn't  say 
when,  nor  I  couldn't  say  whether  the 
dear  child  knew  it  or  not,  but  Betsey 
Jaue  had  been  watched  by  her  mother, 
Miss  Berry  !  Tou  may  say  nonsense  ! 
I  au't  offended.  Miss.  I  hope  you 
may  be  able  to  think  in  your  own 
conscience  that  it  is  nonsense  ;  you'll 
find  your  spirits  all  the  better  for  it 
in  this — you'll  excuse  my  being  so 
free  —  in  this  burying-grouad  of  a 
place ;  which  is  wearing  of  me  down. 
Master  Paul's  a  little  restless  in  his 
sleep.  Pat  his  back,  if  you  please." 
\  "Of  course  you  think,"  said  Berry, 

gently    doing    what    she    was   asked, 
"that  he    has    been    nursed    by  his 
^ther,  too  ? " 
\  "  Betsey     Jane^"     returned     Mrs. 


Wickam  in  her  most  solemn  tones, 
"  was  put  upon  as  that  child  has  been 
put  upon,  and  changed  as  that  child 
has  changed.  I  have  seen  her  sit, 
often  and  often,  think,  think,  think- 
ing, like  him.  I  have  seen  her  look, 
often  and  often,  old,  old,  old,  like 
him.  I  have  heard  her,  many  a 
time,  talk  just  like  him.  I  consider 
that  child  and  Betsey  Jane  on  the 
same  footing  entirely,  Miss  Berry." 

"  Is  your  uncle's  child  alive  I" 
asked  Berry. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  she  is  alive,"  returned 
Mrs.  Wickam  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
for  it  was  evident  Miss  Berry  expected 
the  reverse  ;  *  *  and  is  married  to  a  silver- 
chaser.  Oh  yes,  Miss,  Sue  is  alive," 
said  Mrs.  Wickham,  laying  strong 
stress  on  her  nominative  case. 

It  being  clear  that  somebody  was 
dead,  Mrs.  Pipchin's  niece  inquired 
who  it  was. 

"I  wouldn't  wish  to  make  you  un- 
easy," reftumed  Mrs.  Wickam,  pur- 
suing her  supper.    "  Don't  ask  me." 

This  was  the  surest  way  of  being 
asked  again.  Miss  BeiTy  repeated 
her  question,  therefore ;  and  after 
some  resistance,  and  reluctance,  Mrs. 
Wickam  laid  down  her  knife,  and 
again  glancing  round  the  room  and  at 
Paul  in  bed,  replied  : 

"She  took  fancies  to  people;  whim- 
sical fancies,  some  of  them  ;  others^ 
affections  that  one  might  expect  to 
see  —  only  stronger  thun  common. 
They  aU  died." 

This  was  so  very  unexpected  and 
awful  to  Mrs.  Pipchin's  niece,  that 
she  sat  upright  on  the  hard  edge  of 
the  bedstead,  breathing  short,  and 
surveying  her  informant  with  looks  of 
undisguised  alarm. 

Mrs.  Wickam  shook  her  left  fore- 
finger stealthily  towards  the  bnd 
where  Florence  lay  ;  then  turned  it 
upside  down,  and  made  several  em- 
phatic points  at  the  floor  ;  immedi- 
ately below  which  was  the  parlcr  in 
which  Mrs.  Pipchin  habitually  con- 
sumed the  toast. 

"  Remember  my  words.  Miss 
Berry,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam,  "and  be 
thankful  th&i  ^s&Vat  "S^x^  \&  tiic^.  V^ 
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nical  holidays,  he  would  roar  through 
the  whole  song  in  the  little  back 
{yarlor  ;  makiug  an  amazing  shake 
on  the  word  Pe — e— eg,  with  which 
every  verae  concluded,  in  compliment 
to  the  heroine  of  the  piece. 

But  a  frank,  free-spirited,  open- 
hearted  boy,  is  not  much  given  to 
analyzing  the  nature  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, however  strong  their  hold  upon 
him':  and  Walter  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  decide  this  point  He 
had  a  great  affection  for  the  wharf 
where  he  had  encountered  Florence, 
and  for  the  streets  (albeit  not  enchant- 
ing in  themselves)  by  which  they  had 
come  home.  The  shoes  that  had  so 
often  tumbled  off  by  the  way,  he  pre- 
served in  his  own  room  ;  and,  sitting 
in  the  little  back  parlor  of  an  evening, 
he  had  drawn  a  whole  gallery  of  fancy 
portraits  of  good  Mrs.  Brown.  It  may 
be  that  he  became  a  little  smarter  in 
his  dress  after  that  memorable  occa- 
sion ;  and  he  certainly  liked  in  his 
leisure  time  to  walk  towards  that 
quarter  of  the  town  where  Mr.  Dom- 
bey*s  house  was  situated,  on  the 
vague  chance  of  passing  little  Florence 
in  the  street.  But  the  sentiment  of  all 
this  was  as  boyish  and  innocent  as 
could  be.  Florence  was  very  pretty, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  admire  a  pretty 
face.  Florence  was  defenceless  and 
weak,  and  it  was  a  proud  thought 
that  he  had  been  able  to  render  her 
any  protection  and  assistance.  Flo- 
rence waa  the  most  grateful  little 
ci'eature  in  the  world,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  see  her  bright  gratitude 
beaming  in  her  &ce.  Florence  was 
neglected  and  coldly  looked  upon, 
and  his  breast  was  full  of  youthful 
interest  for  the  Edighted  child  in  her 
dull,  stately  home. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  perhaps 
some  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  Walter  pulled  off  his 
hat  to  Florence  in  the  street,  and 
Florence  would  stop  to  shake  hands. 
Mrs.  Wickam  (who,  with  a  charac- 
teristic alteration  of  his  name  invari- 
ably spoke  of  him  as  *  Young  Graves') 
Was  80  well  used  to  this,  knowing 
iI/9  atory  of  their  aognaintance,  that 


she  took  no  heed  of  it  at  all.  Miss 
Nipper,  (m  the  other  hand,  r&thea 
looked  out  for  these  occasions  :  her 
sensitive  young  heart  being  secretly 
propitiated  by  Walter's  good  looks, 
and  inclining  to,  the  belief  that  its 
sentiments  were  i-esponded  tu. 

In  this  way,  Walter,  so  far  from 
forgetting  or  losing  sight  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Florence,  only  ra- 
membered  it  better  and  better.  As 
to  its  adventurous  beginning,  and  all 
those  little  circumstances  which  gave 
it  a  distinctive  character  and  relLih, 
he  took  them  into  account,  more  as  a 
pleasant  story  very  agreeable  to  hii 
imagination,  and  not  to  be  dismissed 
from  it,  than  as  a  part  of  any  matter 
of  fact  with  which  ht  was  concerned. 
They  set  off  Florence  very  much,  to 
his  fancy ;  but  not  himself.  Some- 
times he  thought  (and  then  he  walked 
very  fetst)  what  a  grand  thing  it 
would  have  been  for  him  to  have  beea 
going  to  sea  on  the  day  after  tiiat 
first  meeting,  and  to  have  gone,  and 
to  have  done  wonders  there,  and  to 
have  stopped  away  a  long  time,  aad 
to  have  come  back  an  Admiral  of  all 
the  colours  of  the  dolphin,  or  at  least 
a  Post-Captain  with  epaulettes  of 
insupportable  brightness,  and  have 
maiTied  Florence  (then  a  beautiful 
young  woman)  in  ^>ite  of  Mr.  Dom* 
bey's  teeth,  cravat,  and  watch-chuo, 
and  borne  her  awa>  to  the  blue  shorei 
of  somewhere  or  other,  triumphantly. 
But  these  flights  of  fcincy  seldom 
burnished  the  brass  plate  of  Dombey 
and  Son's  Offices  into  a  tablet  of 
golden  hope,  or  shed  a  brilliant  lustre 
on  their  dirty  skylights;  and  when 
the  Captain  and  Uncle  Sol  talked 
about  Kichard  Whittington  and  mas* 
ters'  daughters,  Walter  felt  that  he 
understood  his  true  position  at  Dom* 
bey  and  Son's,  much  better  than  they 
did. 

So  it  was  that  he  went  on  doing 
what  he  had  to  do  from  day  to  day,  in 
a  cheerful,  pains-taking,  merry  spirit; 
and  saw  through  the  sanguine  com- 
plexion of  Uncle  Sol  and  Captain 
I  Cuttle ;  and  yet  entertained  a  thoa« 
\  tb&d  ixidiaituict  and   visionary  fancies 
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of  hii  own,  to  whicli  theirs  were 
4rork-a-day  probabilities.  Such  was 
his  condition  at  the  Pipchin  period, 
when  he  looked  a  little  older  than  of 
jrore,  bnt  not  much;  and  was  the 
laiae  light-footed,  light-hearted,  light- 
headed lad,  as  when  he  charged  into 
the  parlor  at  the  head  of  Uncle  Sol 
and  the  imaginai-y  boarders,  and 
lighted  him  to  bring  up  (he  Afadeira. 

"Uncle  Sol,"  said  Walter,  "I 
don't  think  yon  're  welL  You  haven't 
eaten  any  breakfast.  I  shall  bring 
a  doctor  to  you,  if  yon  go  on  like 
this." 

•*He  can't  give  me  what  I  want, 
my  boy,"  said  Uncle  Sol.  "  At  least 
he  is  in  good  practice  if  he  can — and 
then  he  wouldn't." 

"What  is  it,  Uncle?  Customers?'* 
"Aye,"    returned  Solomon,   with  a 
Bgh.     "Customers  would  do." 

"Confound  it,  Uncle l"  said  Wal- 
ter, putting  down  his  breakfast-cup 
with  a  clatter,  and  striking  his  hand 
on  the  table :  *  *  when  I  see  the  people 
going  up  an(^  down  the  street  in 
shosvLs  all  day,  and  passing  and  re- 
passing the  shop  every  minute,  by 
■cores,  I  feel  half  tempted  to  rush 
out,  collar  somebody,  bring  him  in, 
and  make  him  buy  fifty  pounds'  worth 
of  instruments  for  ready  money.  What 
are  you  looking  in  at  the  door  for? — " 
eontinued  Walter,  apostrophizing  an 
old  gentleman  with  a  powdered  head 
(iuaudibly  to  him  of  course),  who  was 
staring  at  a  ship's  telescope  with  all 
his  might  and  main.  "  That*s  no  use. 
I  could  do  that.  Gome  in  and  buy 
it!" 

The  old  gentleman,  however,  having 
satiated  his  curiosity,  walked  calmly 
away. 

"There  he  goes!"  said  Walter. 
"That's  the  way  with  'era  all.  But 
oncle — I  say,  Uncle  Sol"  —  for  the 
old  man  was  meditating,  and  had  not 
letfponded  to  his  first  appeal.  "Don't 
be  cast  down.  DonH  be  out  of  spirits, 
Uncle.  When  orders  db  come,  they  '11 
eome  in  such  a  crowd,  yon  won't  be 
able  to  execute  'em." 

"I  shall  be  past  executing  'era, 
vfaeneTer    tkej  oome^    my    boy,"   re- 


turned Solomon  Gills.  "They'll  never 
come  to  this  shop  again,  till  I  am  out 
of  it." 

"  I  say,  Uncle !  You  mustn't  really, 
you  know ! "  urged  Walter.     *  *  Don't ! " 

Old  Sol  endeavoured  to  assume  a 
cheery  look,  and  smiled  across  the 
little  tabic  at  him  as  pleasantly  as  he 
could. 

"There's  nothing  more  than  usual 
the  matter;  is  there.  Uncle?"  said 
Walter,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  tea 
tray,  and  bending  over,  to  speak  the 
more  confidentially  and  kindly.  "Be 
open  with  me.  Uncle,  if  there  is,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

"No,  no,  no,"  returned  Old  Sol. 
"More  than  usual?  No,  no.  What 
should  there  be  the  matter  more  than 
usual  ? " 

Walter  auswered  with  an  incredu- 
lous  shake  of  his  head.  "That's 
what  I  want  to  know,"  he  said,  "and 
you  ask  me/  I'll  tell  you  what,  Uncle^ 
when  I  see  you  like  this,  I  am  quit9 
sorry  that  I  live  with  you." 

Old  Sol  opened  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily. 

* '  Yes.  Though  nobody  ever  was  hap- 
pier than  I  am  and  always  have  been 
with  you,  I  am  quite  soriy  that  I  live 
with  you,  when  I  see  you  with  any- 
thing on  your  mind." 

"  I  am  a  little  dull  at  such  times, 
I  know,"  observed  Solomon,  meekly 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"What  I   mean.   Uncle  Sol,"  pur- 
sued   Walter,    bending    over   a   little 
more  to  pat  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  is, 
that  then  I  feel   you  ought  to  have, 
sitting  here  and   pouring  out  the  tea 
instead  of  me,  a  nice  little  dumpling 
of  a  wife,  you   know — a  comfortable, 
capital,  cosey  old  lady,   who  was  just 
a  match  fur  you,    and   knew  how  to 
manage  you,  and   keep   you  in   good 
heart.       Here    am    I,     as    loving    a 
nephew  as  ever   was    (I    am   sure  I 
ought  to  be  I)  but  I  am  only  a  nephew, 
and  I  can't  be  such  a  companion   to 
you  when  you  *re  low  and  out  of  sorts 
as    she    would    have    made    herself, 
years  ago, 'though  I'm  svxx^  V^  ^g.'H^ 
any  money  \i  1  cx^xx^di  Oii^et  '^o^  >x^« 
And  BO  1  Ba.7,  ^\iKn.  \  ««»  U^^  ^"^"^ 
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lodgings,  wai  enrioiu.  It  began  wiin 
the  erection  of  flag  btafis,  as  appurte- 
nances to  public-bouses ;  then  came 
Blopsellcrs'  shopsy  with  Guernsey  sh'rts, 
■ouVester  hats,  and  canvass  panta- 
loons, at  once  the  tightest  and  the 
loosest  of  their  order,  hanging  up 
outside.  These  were  succeeded  by 
anchor  and  chain-cable  forges,  where 
sledge  hammers  were  dinging  upon 
iron  all  day  long.  Then  came  rows 
of  houses,  with  little  vane  >  sur- 
mounted masts  uprearing  themselves 
from  among  the  scarlet  beans.  Then, 
ditches.  Then,  pollard  willows.  Then, 
more  ditches.  Then,  unaccountable 
|)atches  of  dirty  water,  hardly  to  be 
descried,  for  the  ships  that  covered 
them.  Then,  the  air  was  perfumed 
with  chips ;  and  hll  other  trades  were 
swallowed  up  in  mast,  oar,  and  block 
making,  and  boat  building.  Then, 
the  ground  grew  marshy  and  unset- 
tied.  Then,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
smelt  but  rum  and  sugar.  Then, 
Captain  Cuttle's  lodgings — at  once  a 
first  floor  and  a  top  story,  in  Brig 
Place — were  close  before  you. 

The  Captain  was  one  of  those  tim- 
ber-looking men,  suits  of  oa^  as  well 
as  hearts,  whom  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  '  liveliest  imagination  to 
separate  from  any  part  of  their  dress, 
however  insignificant.  Accordingly, 
when  Walter  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
the  Captain  instantly  poked  his  head 
out  of  one  of  his  little  front  windows, 
and  hailed  him,  with  the  hai-d  glazed 
hat  already  on  it,  and  the  shirt-collar 
like  a  sail,  and  the  wide  suit  of  blue, 
all  standing  as  usual,  Walter  was  as 
fully  persuaded  that  he  was  always 
in  that  state,  as  if  the  Captain  had 
been  a  bird  and  those  had  been  his 
feathera 

"Wal'r,  my  ladf'»  said  Captain 
Cuttle.  "Stand  by  and  knock  again. 
Hard  !     It's  washing  day." 

Walter,  in  his  impatience,  gave  a 
prodigious  thump  with  the  knocker. 

"Hard  it  is!"  said  Captain  Cuttle, 
and  immediately  drew  in  his  head,  as 
if  he  expected  a  squall. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken ;  for  a  widow 
^jr,  mih  ber  sleeves  rolled  up  to  ber 


shouldCTiL  and  her  arms  firothj  wltb 
soap  -  sodi  and  smoking  with  hot 
water,  reylied  to  the  summons  wIUi 
startling  rapidity.  Before  she  iooko?. 
at  Walter  tke  Icoked  at  the  knocker^ 
and  then,  measui'ing  him  with  hei 
eyes  from  hea^  to  fooi,  said  she  won 
dered  he  had  tefb  any  of  it. 

*'  Captain  Cuttle  'a  at  home,  ! 
know,"  said  Walter,  with  a  concilia- 
tory smile. 

**Is  he?"  replied  the  widow  lady. 
"In-deed!" 

**He  has  just  been  speaking  to 
me,"  said  Walter,  in  breathless  ex* 
planation. 

**Has  he?"  replied  the  widow 
lady.  **  Then  p'raps  you'll  give  him 
Mrs.  MacStinger's  rerpects  and  say 
that  the  next  time  he  lowers  himself 
and  his  lodgings  by  talking  cut  of 
winder  she  '11  thank  him  to  comf 
down  and  open  the  door  too."  Mrs. 
MacStinger  spoke  loud,  ard  listened 
for  any  observations  that  might  be 
oflered  from  the  first  floor. 

"I'll  mention  it,"  said  Waller, 
"if  you'll  have  the  goodnesp  to  let  mo 
in,  Ma'am." 

For  he  was  repelled  by  a  iroodes 
fortification  extending  across  the  door- 
way, and  put  there  to  prevent  th« 
little  MacStingers  in  their  momenlf 
of  recreation  from  tumbling  down  tho 
steps. 

"  A  boy  that  can  knock  my  door 
down,"  said  Mrs.  MacStmger,  oon- 
temptuously,  "can  get  over  that,  I 
should  hope  I  **  But  Walter,  taking 
this  as  a  permission  to  enter,  an(^ 
getting  over  it,  Mrs.  MacStinger  im* 
mediately  demanded  whether  an  Eng" 
lishwoman's  house  was  her  castle  00 
not ;  and  whether  she  was  to  be  broki 
in  upon  by  *raff.'  On  these  snb 
jects  her  thirst  for  information  wa^ 
still  very  importunate,  when  Walter, 
having  made  his  way  up  the  littl 
staircase  through  an  artificial  fog  oc- 
casioned by  the  washing,  which  co* 
vered  the  bannisters  with  a  clamm; 
perspiration,  entered  Captain  CuttleN 
room,  and  found  that  gentleman  ii 
ambush  behind  ihe  door. 

"Never  owed  her  a  penny,  Wal'r. 
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flaid  CapUdn  Cattle,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  visible  marks  of  trepidation 
<m  his  countenance.  '*Done  her  a 
world  of  good  turns,  and  the  chil- 
dren too.  Vixen  at  times,  though. 
"Whew  ! " 

**/  should  go  away,  Captain  Cuttle," 
8aid  Walter. 

**Dur8n*t  do  it,  Wal'r,"  returned 
the  Captain.  '* She'd  find  me  out, 
wherever  I  went  Sit  down.  How  *s 
Gills?" 

The  Captain  was  dining  (in  his  hat^ 
off  cold  loin  of  mutton,  porter,  and 
some  smoking  hot  potatoes,  which  he 
had  cooked  himself,  and  took  out  of  a 
little  saucepan  before  the  fire  as  he 
wanted  them.  He  unscrewed  his  hook 
at  dinner-time,  and  screwed  a  knife 
into  its  wooden  socket  instead,  with 
which  he  had  already  begun  to  peel 
one  ot  these  potatoes  for  Walter.  His 
rooms  were  very  small,  and  strongly 
impregnated  with  tobacco-smoke,  but 
snug  enough :  everything  being  stowed 
away,  as  if  there  were  an  earthquake 
regularly  every  half  hour. 

"How's  Gills?"  inquired  the  Cap- 
tain. 

Walter,  who  had  by  this  time  reco- 
vered his  breath,  and  lost  his  spirits 
--or  such  temporary  spirits  as  his 
rapid  journey  had  given  him — looked 
at  his  questioner  for  a  moment,  said 
"Ob,  Captain  Cuttle  I"  and  burst  into 
tears. 

No  words  can  describe  the  Captain's 
eonstemation  at  this  sight  Mrs.  Mao- 
Btinger  faded  into  nothing  before  it 
He  dropped  the  potato  and  the  fork — 
and  would  have  dropped  the  knife  too 
i£  he  could-^and  sat  gazing  at  the  boy, 
as  if  he  expected  to  hear  next  moment 
that  a  gulf  had  opened  in  the  city, 
which  had  swallowed  up  his  old  friend, 
coffee -coloured  suit,  buttons,  chrono- 
meter, spectacles,  and  all. 

But  when  Walter  told  hjm  what  was 
really  the  matter,  Captain  Cuttle,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  started  up  into 
full  activity.  He  emptied  .out  of  a 
little  tin  canister  on  the  top  shelf  of 
the  cupboard,  his  whole  stock  of  ready 
money  (r. mounting  to  thirteen  pounds 
iad    half-a-crown),    which   he  trans- 


ferred to  one  of  the  pockets  of  his 
square  blue  ooat ;  further  enriched 
that  repositoiy  with  the  contents  of 
his  plate  chest,  consisting  of  two 
withered  atomies  of  tea-spoons,  and 
an  obsolete  pair  of  knock -knee'd 
sugar-tongs ;  pulled  up  his  imm^sa 
double-cased  silver  watch  from  the 
depths  in  which  it  reposed,  to  assure 
himself  that  that  valuable  was  sound 
and  whole ;  re-attached  the  hook  to 
his  right  wrist;  and  seising  the  stick 
covered  over  with  nobs,  bade  Walter 
come  along. 

Remembering,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  his  virtuous  excitement, 
that  Mrs.  MacStinger  might  be  lying 
in  wait  below.  Captain  Cuttle  hesi- 
tated at  last,  not  without  glancing  at 
the  window,  as  if  he  had  some  thought 
of  escaping  by  that  unusual  means  of 
egress,  rather  than  encounter  his  ter- 
rible enemy.  He  decided,  however, 
in  favour  of  stratagem. 

"  WaPr,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a 
timid  wink,  "  go  afore,  my  lad.  Sing 
out,  'good  bye,  Captain  Cuttle,'  when 
you're  in  the  passage,  and  shut  the 
door.  Then  wait  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  'till  you  see  me."' 

These  directions  were  not  issued 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  tactics,  for  when  Walter  got 
down  stairs,  Mrs.  MacStinger  glided 
out  of  the  little  back  kitchen,  like  an 
avenging  spirit  But  not  gliding  out 
upon  the  Captain,  as  she  had  expected, 
she  merely  made  a  further  allusion  to 
the  knocker,  and  glided  in  again. 

Some  five  minutes  elapsed  before 
Captain  Cuttle  could  summon  courage 
to  attempt  his  escape  ;  for  Walter 
waited  so  long  at  the  street  comer, 
looking  back  at  the  house,  before  there 
were  any  symptoms  of  the  hard  glazed 
hat  At  length  the  Captain  burst  out 
of  the  door  with  the  suddenness  of  an 
explosion,  and  coming  towards  him  at 
a  great  pace,  and  never  once  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  pretended,  as  soon 
as  they  were  well  out  of  the  street,  to 
whistle  a  tune 

•'Uncle  much  hove  down,  Warr?" 
inquired  the  Captain,  aa  l\i^l  "^^sft 
walking  alout^ 
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<<  I  am  ftfrftid  to.    If  j«a  had  mmx  \ 
huA   this  momingi   you  woold  nerer 
have  forgotteu  it."  i 

"Walk  £ut,  Wal'r,  my  lad,"  re- 
turned the  Captain,  mending  his  pace; 
<*and  walk  the  same  all  the  days  dfi 
your  life.  Overhaul  the  catechism  for 
that  advice,  and  keep  it  1  ** 
•  The  Captain  was  too  bmy  with  his 
own  thoughts  of  Solomon  Qills,  min- 
gled perhaps  wiih  some  reflections  on 
his  late  escape  firom  Mrs.  MacBtinger, 
to  offer  any  further  quotations  on  the 
way  for  Walter's  mond  improvement 
They  interchanged  no  other  word  until 
they  arrived  at  old  Sol's  door,  where 
the  unfortunate  wooden  midshipman, 
with  his  instrument  at  his  eye,  seemed 
to  be  surveying  the  whole  horison  in 
■earch  of  some  friend  to  help  him  out 
of  his  difficulty. 

<< Gills  !"  said  the  Captain,  hurry- 
ing into  the  back  parlour,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand  quite  tenderly.  "Lay 
your  head  well  to  the  wind,  and  we'll 
fight  through  it.  All  you've  got  to 
do^"  said  the  Captain,  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  man  who  was  delivering 
himself  of  one  of  the  most  precious 
practical  tenets  ever  discovered  by 
human  wisdom,  "is  to  lay  your  head 
well  to  the  wind,  and  we  *11  fight 
through  it!" 

Old  Sol  returned  the  pressure  of  his 
hand,  and  thanked  him. 

Captain  Cuttle,  then,  iriih.  a  gravity 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  occasion, 
put  down  upon  the  table  the  two  tea- 
spoons and  the  sugar-tongs,  the  silver 
watch,  and  the  ready  money  ;  and 
asked  Mr.  Brogleyi  the  broker,  what 
the  damage  was. 

"Come!  What  do  you  make  of 
it  ?"  said  Captain  Cuttle. 

"Why,  Lord  help  you  I"  returned 
the  broker;  "you  don't  suppose  that 
property 's  of  any  use,  do  you  ?" 

"  Why  not?"  inquired  the  Captain. 

"Why?  The  amount's  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  odd,"  repUed  the 
broker. 

"Never  mind,**  returned  the  Cap- 
tain, though  he  was  evidently  dis- 
mayed by  the  fi^^ures :  "all's  fish 
that  cnmes  to yom  net^  I  suppose^" 


"Certainly,**  said  Mr.  Brogley.  •'But 
sprats  an't  whales,  you  know.** 

The  philosophy  of  this  observatioD 
seemed  to  strike  the  Captain.  He 
I'uminated  for  a  minute ;  eyeing  the 
broker,  meanwhile,  as  a  deep  genius; 
and  tlMn  called  the  instmment-maker 
aside. 

"Qills,**  said  Captain  Cuttle» 
"what's  the  bearings  of  this  bust* 
ness  t    Who 's  the  creditor  ?  '* 

"Hush!"  returned  Uie  old  man. 
^'Ooma  away.  Don't  speak  before 
Wally.  It 's  a  matter  of  security  for 
Wall/s  father— an  old  bond.  I've 
paid  a  good  deal  of  \%  Ned,  but  the 
times  are  so  bad  with  me  that  I  cant 
do  more  just  now.  I  've  foreseen  it^ 
but  I  couldn't  help  it.  Not  a  woid 
before  Wally,  for  all  the  world." 

"You've  got  tome  money,  haven t 
you?"  whispered  the  Captain. 

"Yes,  yes— oh  yes— I»ve  pAi 
some,*'  returned  old  Sol,  first  puif^ 
his  hands  into  his  empty  pockets,  and 
then  squeezing  his  Welsh  wig  between 
them,  as  if  he  thought  he  might 
wring  some  gold  out  of  it;  "buti— 
the  little  I  have  got,  isn't  convertible^ 
Ned ;  it  can't  be  got  at.  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  something  witii  it 
for  Wally,  and  I  'm  old-fkshioned, 
and  behind  the  time.  It's  here  and 
there,  and — and,  in  short,  it's  ai 
good  as  nowhere,"  said  the  old  man, 
looking  in  bewilderment  about  him. 

He  had  so  much  the  air  of  a  half- 
witted person  who  had  been  hiding  his 
money  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  had 
forgottea  where,  that  the  Captain 
followed  his  eyes,  not  witiiout  a  faint 
hope  that  he  m^ht  remember  soma 
few  hundred  pounds  concealed  up 
the  chimney,  or  down  in  the  cellar. 
But  Solomon  Gills  knew  better  than 
that. 

"I'm  behind  the  time  altogether, 
my  dear  Ned,'*  said  Sol,  in  resigned 
despair,  "r  long  way.  It  *s  no  use 
my  lagging  on  so  far  behind  it.  The 
stock  had^/ better  be  sold — ^it's  wortii 
more  than  this  debt — and  I  had 
better  go  and  die  somewhere,  on  the 
balance.  I  haven't  any  energy  left 
I  don't  unders^d  things.    This  had 
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bett«t  (»  the  end  of  ii.  Let  'em  sell 
t^e  stock  and  take  him  down,**  said 
the  old  man,  pointing  feebly  to  the 
wooden  midsMpman,  "  and  let  us  both 
be  broken  np  together." 

**  And  what  d'ye  mean  to  do  with 
WaVr?"  Mod  the  Captain.  « There, 
theie !  &t  ye  down,  G^s,  sit  ye 
down,  and  let  me  think  o'  this.  If  I 
wam*t  a  man  on  a  small  annuity, 
that  was  large  enough  till  to-day, 
I  hadnH  need  to  think  of  it.  But 
yon  only  lay  your  head  well  to  the 
wind,"  said  the  Captain,  again  ad- 
ministering that  unanswerable  piece 
of  conso]ation»  ''and  you're  all 
right  I" 

Old  Sol  thanked  him  from  his 
hearty  and  went  and  laid  it  against 
the  back  parlor  fire-place  instead. 

Captain  Cuttle  waUced  up  and  down 
the  shop  for  some  time,  cogitating 
profoundly,  and  bringing  his  bushy 
black  eyebrows  to  beur  so  bearily  on 
his  nose,  like  clouds  settling  on  a 
mountain,  that  Walter  was  afraid  to 
offer  any  interruption  to  the  current 
of  his  reflections.  Mr.  Brogley,  who 
was  averse  to  being  any  constraint 
upon  the  party,  and  who  had  an  in- 
genious cast  of  mind,  went^  softly 
whistling,  among  the  stock ;  rattling 
weal^er  glasses,  shaking  compasses 
as  if  they  were  physic,  catching  up 
keys  with  loadstones,  looking  through 
telescopes,  endeayoui-ing  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
globes,  setting  parallel  rulers  astride 
on  to  his  nose,  and  amusing  himself 
with  other  philosophical  transactions. 

•'Wal*r?"  said  tke  Captain  at  last 
"I've  got  it." 

"Have  you,  Captain  Cuttle?"  cried 
Walter,  with  great  animation. 

"Come  this  way,  my  lad,"  said 
the  Ci^tain.  "The  stock's  one  se- 
curity. I'm  another.  Your  gover- 
nor's the  man  to  advance  the  money." 

"Mr.  Dombey  1"  faltered  Walter. 

The  Captain  nodded  gravely.  "Look 
at  Him,"  be  said.     "Look  at  Gills. 


If  they  was  to  sell  off  these  things  now, 
he'd  die  of  it.  You  know  he  would. 
We  mustn't  leave  a  Btone  unturned^ 
and  there's  a  stone  for  you." 

"A  stone  1— Mr.  Dombey!"  fil- 
tered Walter. 

"  You  run  round  to  the  office,  first 
of  all,  and  see  if  he's  there,"  said 
Captain  Cuttle,  clapping  him  on  the 
back.     "Quick!" 

Walter  felt  he  must  not  dispute 
the  command — a  glance  at  his  uncle 
would  have  determined  him  if  he  had 
felt  otherwise— and  disappeared  to 
execute  it.  He  soon  returned,  out 
of  breath,  to  say  that  Mr.  Dombey 
was  not  tbere.  It  was  Saturday,  and 
he  had  gone  to  Brighton. 

"I  tell  you  what,  WaTrl"  said 
the  Captain,  who  seemed  to  have  pre- 
pared himself  for  this  contingency  in 
his  absence.  "  We  11  go  to  Brighton. 
I'll  back  you,  my  boy.  I'U  back 
you,  Wal'r.  We'll  go  to  Brighton 
by  the  afternoon's  coach." 

If  the  application  must  be  made  to 
Mr.  Dombey  at  all,  which  was  awfnl 
to  think  of,  Walter  felt  that  he  would 
rather  prefer  it  alone  and  unassisted, 
than  backed  by  the  personal  influence 
of  Captain  Cuttle,  to  which  he  hardly 
thought  Mr.  Dombey  would  attach 
much  weight.  But  as  the  Captain 
appeared  to  be  of  quite  another 
opinion,  and  was  bent  upon  it,  and 
as  his  friendship  was  too  zealous  and 
serious  to  be  trifled  with  by  one  so 
much  younger  than  himself,  he  for- 
bore to  hint  the  least  objection. 
Cuttle^  therefore,  taking  a  hurried 
leave  of  Solomon  GKlls,  and  returning 
the  ready  money,  the  teaspoons,  the 
sugar-tongs,  and  the  silver  watdi.  to 
his  pocket — with  a  view,  as  Walter 
thought,  with  horror,  to  making  a 
gorgeous  impression  on  Mr.  Dombey — 
bore  him  off  to  the  coach-office,  without 
a  minute*s  delay,  and  repeatedly  assured 
him,  on  the  road,  that  ho  would  stick 
by  him  to  tho  last 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OOVTATVIKG  THV  BK^UXL  OF  THS  MIDSHinUl^fl  D18A8III« 


Majob  Bagstook,  after  long  and 
frequent  observation  of  Paul,  across 
Princess's  Place,  through  his  double 
barrelled  opera  glass;  and  after  re- 
ceiving many  minute  reports,  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly,  on  that  sub- 
ject, from  the  native  who  kept  him- 
self in  constant  communi(»ition  with 
Hiss  Tox*s  maid  for  that*  purpose  ; 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Dombey, 
Sir,  was  a  man  to  be  known,  and 
that  J.  B.  was  the  boy  to  make  his 
acquaintance. 

Miss  Tox,  however,  maintaining 
her  reserved  behaviour,  and  frigidly 
declining  to  understand  the  Major 
whenever  he  called  (which  he  often 
did)  on  any  little  fishing  excursion 
connected  with  this  project,  the  Major, 
In  spite  of  his  constitutional  tough- 
ness and  slyness,  was  fain  to  leave 
the  accomplishment  of  his  desire  in 
some  measure  to  chance,  **  which,** 
as  he  was  used  to  observe  with 
chuckles  at  his  club,  '*has  been  fifty 
to  one  in  favour  of  Joey  B.,  Sir, 
ever  since  his  elder  brother  died  of 
Yellow  Jack  in  the  West  Indies.** 

It  was  some  time  coming  to  his  aid 
in  the  present  instance,  but  it  be- 
fi'icnded  him  at  last.  When  the  dark 
servant,  with  full  pai-ticulars,  re- 
ported Miss  Tox  absent  on  Brighton 
service,  the  Major  was  suddenly 
touched  with  affectionate  remini- 
scences of  bis  friend  Bill  Bltherstone 
of  Bengal,  trho  had  written  to  ask 
him,  if  he  ever  went  that  way,  to 
bestow  a  call  upon  his  only  son.  Bat 
when  the  same  dark  servant  reported 
Paul  at  Mrs.  Pipcliin*s,  and  the 
Major,  referring  to  the  letter  favoured 
by  Master  Bltherstone  on  his  arrival 
in  England — to  which  he  had  never 
had  tiie  least  idea  of  paying  any  at- 
tention— saw  the  opening  that  pre- 
ens ted  itself,  he  was  made  so  rabid 
by  the  gout,  with  which  he  happened 
Uf  be  then  laid  up,   that  he  threw  a 


footstool  at  the  dark  senrsnt  In  fe- 
tum  for  his  intelligence^  and  swore 
he  would  be  the  death  of  the  rasca) 
before  he  had  done  with  him  :  which 
the  dark  servant  was  more  than  half 
disposed  to  believe. 

At  length  the  Major  being  released 
frcm  his  fit,  went  one  Saturday  growl- 
ing down  to  Brighton,  with  the  native 
behind  him:  apostrophizing  Miss  Tox 
all  the  way,  and  gloating  over  the 
prospect  of  carrying  by  storm  the  dis- 
tinguished friend  to  whom  she  attached 
so  much  mystery,  and  for  whom  she 
had  deserted  him. 

"Would  you,  Ma*am,  would  you!" 
said  the  Mi^or,  straining  with  vindic- 
tiveness,  and  swelling  every  already 
swollen  vein  in  his  bead.  '*Wonld 
you  give  Joey  B.  the  go-by,  ^fa*am? 
Not  yet,  Ma*am,  not  yet  !  Damme, 
not  yet,  Sir.  Joe  is  awake,  Ma*am. 
Bagstock  is  alive,  Sir.  J.  B.  knows 
a  move  or  two,  Ma*am,  Josh  has  his 
weather-eye  open.  Sir.  Ton '11  find 
him  tough,  Ma*am.  Tough,  Sir, 
tough  is  Joseph.  Tough,  and  de-vil- 
ish  sly ! " 

And  very  tough  indeed  Master 
Bltherstone  found  him,  when  he  took 
that  young  gentleman  out  for  a  walk. 
But  the  Major,  with  his  complexion 
like  a  Stilton  cheese,  and  his  eyes 
like  a  prawn's,  went  roving  about^ 
perfectly  indifferent  to  Master  Bither- 
stone's  amusement,  and  dragging  Master 
Bltherstone  along,  while  he  look^ 
about  him  high  and  low,  for  Mr.  Bom* 
bey  and  his  children. 

In  good  time  the  Major,  previously 
instructed  by  Mrs  Pipchin,  spied  out 
Paul  and  Florence,  and  bore  down 
upon  them  ;  there  being  a  stately 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dombey,  doubtless) 
in  their  company.  Cbai'ging  wil* 
Master  Bltherstone  into  the  very 
lieart  of  the  little  squadron,  it  fell 
out,  of  course,  that  Master  Fitber. 
\€toiie   v^oVa   Vi  his    fellow -sufferers 
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Upon  tliat  ih^  ^fajor  stopped  to  ix^Uce 
jwd  admire  them  ;  remembered  vith 
Eunazement  that  he  bad  tsee.'a  and 
Bpokeu  to  them  at  his  friend  iliis 
Tox's  In  Princess's  Place;  opiued  that 
Paul  was  a  devilish  fine  fellow,  and 
his  own  little  fiiend  ;  inquired  if' 
he  remembered  Joey  B.  the  Major; 
and  finally,  with  a  sudden  recollec- 
tion of  the  conventionalities  of  life, 
turned  and  apologized  to  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Jut  my  little  Mend  here,  Sir," 
8sid  the  Major,  ''makes  a  boy  of  me 
again.  An  old  soldier,  Sir — ^Major 
Bagstock,  at  your  service  —  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it.'*  Here  the 
Major  lifted  his  hat.  "Damme,  Sir," 
cried  the  Major  with  sudden  warmth, 
"I  envy  you."  Then  he  recollected 
himself,  and  added,  "Excuse  my 
freedom." 

Mr.  Dombey  begged  he  wouldn't 
mention  it. 

"An  old  can^paigner,  Sir,"  said  the 
Major,  "a  smoke-dried,  sun- burnt, 
used-up,  invalided  old  dog  of  a  Major, 
Sir,  was  not  afraid  of  being  condemned 
for  his  whim  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Dom- 
bey. I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
Mr.  Dombey,  I  believef ' 

"I  am  the  present  unworthy  re- 
presentative of  that  name.  Major," 
returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

"By  G— ,  Sir,"  said  the  Major, 
"it's  a  great  name.  It's  a  name, 
Sir,"  said  the  Major  firmly,  as  if  he 
defied  Mr.  Dombey  to  contradict  him, 
!ud  would  feel  it  his  painful  duty  to 
bully  him  if  he  did,  "that  is  known 
uid  honoured  in  the  British  posses- 
duns  abroad.  It  is  a  name,  Sh*,  that 
%  man  is  proud  to  recognise.  There 
is  nothing  adulatory  in  Joseph  Bag- 
stock,  Sir.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  observed  on  more  than 
Due  occasion,  '  there  is  no  adulation  \ 
in  Joey.  He  is  a  plain  old  soldier  is 
Joe.  He  is  tough  to  a  fault  is  Jo- 
seph : '  but  it  *s  a  great  name.  Sir. 
By  the  Lord,  it 's  a  great  name ! " 
SJiid  the  Major,  solemnly. 

"  You  are  good  enough  to  rate  it 
bigher  than  it  deserves  perhaps,  Ma- 
jor," returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

"lio,  Sir,"  said  the  Major.     «*My 


iiitle  friend  here.  Sir,  will  certify  for 
Joseph  Bagstock  that  he  is  a  thorough- 
going, dowmight,  plain-spoken,  old 
Tiump,  Sir,  and  nothing  more.  That 
boy.  Sir,"  said  the  Alajur  iu  a  lower 
tone,  "will  live  in  history.  That 
boy.  Sir,  is  not  a  common  production. 
Take  ca^re  of  him,  Mr.  Dombey." 

Mr.  Dombey  seemed  to  intimate  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  do  so. 

"Here  is  a  boy  here.  Sir,"  pursued 
tho  Major,  confidentially,  and  giving 
Mn?  a  thrust  with  his  cane.  "Son 
of  Bitherstone  of  Bengal.  Bill  Bither- 
stok\e  formerly  of  ours.  That  boy's 
father  and  myself.  Sir,  were  sworn 
friends.  Wherever  you  went,  Sir, 
you  heai'd  of  nothing  but  Bill  Bither- 
stone and  Joe  Bagstock.  Am  I  blind 
to  that  boy's  defects?  By  no  means. 
He's  a  fool.  Sir." 

Mr.  Dombey  glanced  at  the  libelled 
Master  Bitherstone  of  whom  he  knew 
at  leikSt  as  much  as  the  Major  did, 
and  said,  in  quite  a  complacent  man- 
ner, "ReaUy?" 

"That  is  what  he  is.  Sir,"  said 
the  Major.  "  He 's  a  fool.  Joe 
Bagstock  never  minces  matters.  The 
son  of  my  old  friend  Bill  Bitherstone 
of  Bengal,  is  a  born  fool,  Sir."  Here 
the  Major  laughed  till  he  was  almost 
black.  "My  little  friend  is  destined 
for  a  public  school,  I  presume,  Mr. 
Dombey  ? "  said  the  Major  when  he 
had  recovered. 

"lam  not  quite  decided,"  returned 
Mr.  Dombey.  "  I  think  not.  He  is 
delicate." 

**If  he's  delicate.  Sir,"  said  the 
Major,  "you  are  right.  None  but 
the  tough  fellows  could  live  through 
it.  Sir,  at  Sandhurst.  We  put  each 
other  to .  the  torture  there.  Sir.  We 
roasted  the  new  fellows  at  a  slow  fire, 
and  hung  'em  out  of  a  three  pair  of 
stairs  window,  with  their  heads  down- 
wartls.  Joseph  Bagstock,  Sir,  was 
held  out  of  the  window  by  the  heels 
of  his  boots,  for  thirteen  minutes  by 
the  college  clock." 

The  Major  might  have  appealed  to 
his  countenance  in  corroboration  of 
this  story.  It  certainly  looked  as  if 
he  had  hung  out  a  VWU^  Wi  \o\s^ 
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''Bat  it  made  w  what  we  were, 
Sir,**  said  tbe  Major,  settling  his  shirt 
frill.  "We  were  iron,  Sir,  and  it 
forged  OS.  Are  jon  remaining  here, 
Mr.  Dombey?*' 

"I  generally  come  down  onoe  a 
week,  Major,**  returned  that  gentle- 
man.    *  *  I  stay  at  the  Bedford.  ** 

''I  shall  have  the  honor  of  calling 
at  the  Bedford,  Sir,  if  yon*ll  permit 
me,**  said  the  Mi^or.  "Joey  B., 
Sir,  is  not  in  general  a  calling  man, 
but  Mr.  Dombey*8  is  not  a  common 
name.  I  am  much  indebted  to  my 
little  friend,  Sir,  for  the  honor  of  this 
introduction.** 

Mr.  Dombey  made  a  very  gracious 
reply  ;  and  Major  Bagstock,  haying 
patted  Paul  on  the  head,  and  said  of 
Florence  that  her  eyes  would  play  the 
Devil  with  the  youngsters  before  long 
— "and  the  oldsters  too.  Sir,  if  you 
come  to  that,**  added  the  Major, 
chuckling  very  much  —  stirred  up 
Master  Bitherstone  with  his  walking-, 
stick,  and  departed  with  that  young 
gentleman,  at  a  kind  of  half-trot; 
rolling  his  head  and  coughing  with 
great  dignity,  as  he  staggered  away, 
with  his  legs  very  wide  asunder. 

In  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  the 
Major  afterwards  called  on  Mr.  Dom- 
bey ;  and  Mr.  Dombey,  having  re- 
ferred to  the  army  list,  afterwards 
called  on  the  Major.  Then  the  Major 
called  at  Mr.  Dombey's  house  in  town ; 
and  came  down  again,  in  the  same 
coach  as  Mr.  Dombey.  In  short, 
Mr.  Dombey  and  the  Major  got  on 
uncommonly  well  together,  and  un- 
commonly fast :  and  Mr.  Dombey 
observed  of  the  Major,  to  his  sister, 
that  besides  being  quite  a  military 
man  he  was  really  something  more, 
as  he  had  a  very  admirable  idea  of 
the  importance  of  things  unconnected 
with  his  own  profession. 

At  length  Mr.  Dombey,  bringing 
down  Miss  Tox  and  Mrs.  Chick  to  see 
the  children,  and  finding  the  Major 
again  at  Brighton,  invited  him  to  din- 
ner at  the  Bedford,  and  complimented 
Miss  Tox  highly,  beforehand,  on  her 
neighbour  and  acquaintance.  Notwith- 
qtanJing  the  palpitation  of  the  heart 


I  which  these  allu^ons  ocen«inncd  heri 
they  were  anything  bat  disagreeable 
to  Miss  Tox,  as  they  enabled  her  to 
be  extremely  interesting,  and  to  mani- 
fest an  occasional  incoherence  and  dis- 
traction which  she  was  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  display.  The  Major  gave 
her  abundant  opportunities  of  exhi- 
biting this  emotion :  being  profuse  in 
his  complaints,  at  dinner,  of  her  de- 
sertion of  him  and  Prince88*s  Place: 
and  as  he  appeared  to  derive  great 
enjoyment  from  making  them,  they 
all  got  on  very  welL 

None  the  worse  on  account  of  the 
Major  taking  charge  of  the  whole 
conversation,  and  showing  as  great 
an  appetite  in  that  respect  as  in  re- 
gard of  the  various  dainties  on  the 
table,  among  which  he  may  be  ahnost 
said  to  have  wallowed :  greatly  to  the 
aggravation  of  his  inflammatory  ten- 
dencies. Mr.  Dombey's  habitual 
silence  and  reserve  yielding  readily 
to  this  usurpation,  the  Major  felt  that 
he  was  coming  out  and  shining:  and 
in  the  flow  of  spirits  thus  engendered, 
rang  such  an  infinite  number  of  new 
changes  on  his  own  name  that  he 
quite  astonished  himself.  In  a  word, 
they  were  all  very  well  pleased.  The 
Major  was  considered  to  possess  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  conversatioaj 
and  when  he  took  a  late  farewdl, 
t^ter  a  long  rubber,  Mr.  Dombey 
again  complimented  the  blushing  Misf 
Tox  on  her  neighbour  and  acquamt- 
ance.  ., 

But  all  the  way  home  to  his  own  hotel, 
the  Major  incessantly  said  to  himself 
and  of  himself  "Sly,  Sir — ^sly,  Sir — de- 
vil-ish  sly  !*'     And  when  he  got  there, 
sat  down  in  a  chair,   and  fell  into  a 
silent  fit  of  laughter,  with   which  he 
I  was  sometimes  seized^  and  which  was 
always    pai-ticularly    awful.      It  held 
him  so  long  on  this  occasion  that  the 
!  dark  servant,  who  stood  watching  him 
I  at  a  distance,   but   dared    not  for  hia 
I  life    approach,    twice    or    thrice  gave 
him   over  for   lost.     His  whole  form, 
but  especially   his    face  and  head,  di' 
!  lated  beyond    all    former   experience ; 
and  presented  to  the  dark  man*s  view, 
nothing  but  a  heaving  maju  of  indigo. 
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M  leogth  lie  hkJOA  into  a  tioleni  par- 
ozyam  of  coughing,  and  vhen  that 
tras  a  little  Isetter  bunt  into  mch 
ejaculations  as  the  following : 

"Would  yoo.  Ma'am,  would  you? 
Mrs.  Dombey,  eh  Ma'am  ?  I  think 
not,  Ma'am«  Not  while  Joe  B.  can 
put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  Ma'am. 
J.  B.*s  eren  with  you  now,  Ma'am. 
He  isn't  altogether  bowled  out^  yet, 
Sir,  isn't  Bagstodc  She's  deep,  Sir, 
deep,  but  Josh  is  deeper.  Wide 
awake  is  old  Joe— inoad  awal^e,  and 
staring,  Sir!'*  There  was  no  doubt 
ci  this  last  assertion  being  true^  and 
to  a  very  fearful  extent;  as  it  0(w 
tinned  to  be  during  the  greater  part 
of  that  night,  which  the  Mi^or  chiefly 
passed  in  similar  exclamations,  diyer- 
sified  with  fits  of  coughing  and  choking 
that  startled  the  who^  house. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  this  ooca- 
■ion  '(being  Sunday)  when,  as  Mr. 
Ibmbey,  Mrs.  Chick,  and  Miss  Tox 
■were  sitting  at  break&st,  stiU  eulo- 
gtsiog  the  Major,  Florence  came  run- 
ning in  :  her  &ce  suffosed  with  a 
bright  colour,  and  her  eyes  sparkling 
Joyfully :  and  cried, 

'*F«pi^l  Papa!  Here's,  Walter  1 
isd  he  won't  come  in." 

"Who?"  cried  Mr.  Dombey.  "Whi* 
deet  she  mean  ?    What  is  this  ?" 

"  Walter,  Vtuph,"  said  Floresoe 
^midly ;  sensible  of  having  approadied 
the  presence  with  too  much  familiarity. 
"  Who  found  me  when  I  was  lost." 

"  Does  she  neaii  yousg  Gay, 
Louisa  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Dombey,  knit- 
ting his  brows.  "  Beally,  this  ohfld's 
mannera  have  become  very  boisterous. 
She  cannot  mean  young  Qay>  I  think. 
See  what  it  is,  will  you." 

Mrs.  Chiek  huiried  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  tsfcumed  with  the  informa- 
tion that  it  was  young  G^,  acoom* 
panied  by  a  very  strange-looking  per- 
son; and  that  young  Gay  said  he 
would  not  take  the  liberty  of  coming 
in,  hearing  Mr.  Dombey  was  at  break- 
fiist,  but  would  wait  untU  Mr.  Dom- 
bey should  signify  that  he  might  ap- 
prosch. 

"Tell  the  boy  to  some  in  now," 
Hid  Mr.  Dombey     ^'Kmt,  G»y.  w]^ 


is  the  matter?  Who  ymA  yoa  down 
here  ?  Was  there  yiobody  else  to 
oome  ?" 

I  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Sfar,"  xe« 
turned  Walter.  "  I  have  not  been 
sent.  I  hare  been  so  bold  as  to  eomo 
on  my  own  account,  which  I  hope  you'll 
pardon  when  I  mention  the  cause." 

But  Mr.  Dombey,  without  attend- 
ing to  what  he  said,  was  looking  im- 
patittitly  on  either  side  of  him  (as  if 
he  were  a  pillar  in  his  way)  at  some 
object  behind. 

"  What's  that?'^  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
"Who  is  that?  I  think  you  have 
made  Bome  mistake  in  the  door,  Sir." 

"Oh,  I'm  very  sorry  to  intrude, 
with  any  one.  Sir,"  cried  Walter, 
hastily  :  "  but  this  is — this  is  Cap- 
tain Cuttle,  Sir." 

"  Wal'r,  my  lad,"  observed  the  Cap- 
tun  in  a  deep  voice  :  "stand  by  !" 

At  the  same  time  the  Captain, 
coining  a  little  further  in,  brought 
out  his  wide  suit  of  blue,  bis  conspi- 
cuous shirt-oollar,  and  his  knobby 
nose  in  full  relief  and  stood  bowing 
to  Mr.  Dombey,  and  waving  his  hook 
politely  to  tiie  ladies,  with  the  hard 
glased  hat  in  his  one  hand,  and  a  red 
equator  round  his  head  which  it  had, 
newly  imprinted  there. 

Mr.  Dombey  regarded  this  phencK 
menon  with  amazement  and  indigna-- 
tion,  and  seemed  by  his  looks  to  ap- 
peal to  Mrs.  Chick  and  Miss  Tox^ 
against  it..  little  Paul,  who  had 
come  in  after  Florence,  backed  to- 
wards Miss  Tox  as  the  Captain  waved 
his  hodc,  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

"Now,  Qay,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
"What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ? " 

Again  the  Cs^tain  observed,  as  a 
general  openiog  of  the  conversatioii; 
that  could  not  &il  to  propitiate  aU 
parties,  "Wal'r,  stond  by ! " 

"I  am  afraid,  Sir,"  began  Walter, 
tremblii^,  and  looking  down  at  the 
ground,  "that  I  take  a  very  great 
liberty  in  coming — indeed,  I  am  sure 
I  do.  I  should  hardly  have  had  the 
courage  to  ask  to  see  you,  Sir,  evea 
after  coining  down,  I  am  afraid,  if 
I  had  not  overtaken  Miss  Domboy, 
and"- 
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"Well!*'   8»id    BIr.   Dombej,    fol- 
l(nring  his  eyes  as  lie  glanced  at  the  i 
attentive  Florence,   and  frowning  un- 
consciously as  she  encouraged  him  wiih. 
a  smile.  **  Gh)  on,  if  you  please.*' 

■  **Aye,  aye,*'  observed  the  Captain, 
considering  it  incumbent  on  him,  as 
a  point  of  good  breeding,  to  support 
Mr.  Dombey.  "WeU  said!  Go  on, 
WaPr." 

Captain  Cuttle  ought  to  have  been 
trithei-ed  by  the  look  which  Mr. 
Dombey  bestowed  upon  him  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  patronage.  But 
qnite  innocent  of  this,  he  closed  one 
eye  in  reply,  and  gave  Mr.  Dombey 
to  understand,  by  certam  significant 
motions  of  his  hook,  that  Walter  was 
a  little  bashful  at  first,  and  might  be 
expected  to  come  out  shortly. 

**It  is  entirely  a  private  and  per- 
sonal matter,  that  has  brought  me 
here,  Sir,**  continued  Walter,  filter- 
ing, "and  Captain  Cuttle — .*' 

**  Here  !  **  interposed  the  Captain, 
a«  an  assurance  that  he  was  at  hand, 
and  might  be  relied  upon. 

"Who  is  a  very  old  friend  of  my 
poor  uncle's,  and  a  most  excellent 
man,  Sir,"  pursued  Walter,  raising 
his  eyes  with  a  look  of  entareaty  in 
the  Captain's  behalf,  '*  was  so  good 
as  to  offer  to  come  with  me,  which  I 
could  hardly  refuse." 

"No,  no,  no,"  observed  the  Gap- 
tain  complacently.  "Of  course  not. 
Ho  call  for  refusing.     Go  on,  Wal'r." 

''And  therefore.  Sir,**  said  Walter, 
venturing  to  meet  Mr.  Dombey's  eye, 
and  proceeding  with  better  courage 
in  the  very  desperation  of  the  case, 
now  that  there  was  no  avoiding  it, 
<^  therefore  I  have  come,  with  him. 
Sir,  to  say  that  my  poor  old  uncle  is 
in  very  great  affliction  and  •  distress. 
That,  through  the  gradual  loss  of  his 
business,  and  not  being  able  to  make 
a  payment,  the  apprehension  of  which 
luu9  weighed  very  heavily  upon  his 
mind,  months  and  months,  as  indeed 
I  know.  Sir,  he  has  an  exeoution  in 
his  house,  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  all 
he  has,  and  breaking  his  heait.  And 
that  if  you  would,  in  youi*  kindness, 
aaid  in  jour  old  knowledge  of  him  aa 


a  respectable  man,  do  anythbg  to 
help  him  out,  of  his  difficulty.  Sir, 
we  never  could  thank  you  enoudi  for 
it." 

Walter's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he 
spoke ;  and  so  did,  those  of  Florence. 
Her  fiither  saw  them  glistening,  though 
he  appeared  to  look  at  Walter  only. 

'*It  is  a  very  large  sum.  Sir,"  said 
Walter.  "More  than  three  hundred 
pounds.  My  uncle  is  quite  beateu 
down  by  his  misfortune,  it  lies  so 
heavy  an  him ;  and  is  quite  unable 
to  do  anything  for  his  own  relief  He 
doesn't  even  know  yet,  that  I  have 
oome  to  speak  to  you.  You  would 
wish  me  to  say,  Sir,"  added  Walter, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  exactly 
what  it  is  I  want  I  really  don't 
know,  Sir.  There  is  my  ancle's  stock, 
on  which  I  believe  I  may  say,  confi* 
dently,  there  are  no  other  demands, 
and  there  is  Captain  Cuttle,  who 
would  wish  to  be  security  too.  I— I 
hardly  like  to  mention,"  said  Walter, 
"such  earnings  as  mine;  but  if  you 
would  allow  them— accumulate — pay- 
ment —  advance — uncle — frugal,  ho- 
nourable, old  man."  Walter  trailed 
oiO^  through  these  broken  sentences, 
into  silence ;  and  stood,  with  down 
cast  head,  b^ore  his  employer. 

Considering  this  a  faTourable  mo* 
ment  for  the  display  of  the  valuables, 
Captain  Cuttle  advanced  to  the  table; 
and  clearing  a  space  among  the  break-  ^ 
fast-cups  at  Mr.  Dombey's  elbow,  pro- 
duced the  silver  wateb,  the  ready 
money,  the  teaspoons,  and  the  sugar- 
tongs  ;  and  piling  them  up  into  a  heap 
that  they  might  look  as  precious  as 
possible^  delivered  himself  of  these 
words : 

"  Half  a  loaf's  better  than  no 
bread,  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  with  crumbs.  There's  a  few. 
Annuity  of  one  hundred  pound  prsn- 
num  also  ready  to  be  made  over.  If 
there  is  a  man  chock  full  of  science 
in  the  world,  it's  old  Sol  ^ills.  If 
there  is  a  lad  of  promise — one  flow- 
ing,"  added  the  Captain,  in  one  of 
his  happy  quotations,  **with  milk 
and  honey— -it 's  his  nevy ! " 

The  Captaun  then  withdrew    to  hia 
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former  place,   wnere  he  etxxJ  arrang- '  retorted      Mr.      Dombey.        «*  Well ! 
bg  his  scattered  locks  with  the  air  of ,  When  'you  are  old  enough,  you  know, 


a  man  who    bad    given  the  finishing 
touch  to  a  difficult  performance. 

When  Walter  ceased  to  speak,  Mr. 
Dombey's  eyes  were  attracted  to  little 
Paul,  who,  seeing  his  sister  hanging 
down  her  head  and  silently  weeping 
in  her  commiseration  for  the  distress 
she  had  heard  described,  went  over 
to  her,  and  tried  to  comfort  her : 
looking  at  Walter  and  his  father,  as 
he  did  so,  with  a  very  ezpressive  fisM%. 
After  the  momentary  distraction  of 
Oaptain  Cuttle's  address,  which  he 
regarded  with  lofty  indifference,  Mr. 
Dombey  again  turned  his  eyes  upon 
his  son,  and  sat  steadily  regarding  the 
ehild,  for  some  moments,  in  silence. 

'*What  was  this  debt  contracted 
farV*  asked  Mr.  Dombey,  at  length. 
••  Who  is  the  creditor  ? " 

"  He  don't  know,"  replied  the 
Oaptain,    putting   his   hand  on  Wal- 


you  will  share  my  money,  and  we 
shall  use  it  together.'* 

"Dombey  and  Son,'*  interrupted 
Paul,  who  had  been  tutored  early  in 
the  phras^. 

<*  Dombey  and  Son,"  repeated  his 
father.  "Would  you  like  to  begin 
to  be  Dombey  and  Son,  now,  and  lend 
this  money  to  young  Gay's  unde  ? " 

"Oh!  if  you  please.  Papa!"  said 
Paul :  "  and  so  would  Florence." 

"Girls,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "have 
nothing  to  do  with  Dombey  and  Son. 
Would  yoM  like  it?" 

"Yes,  Papa,  yes!'* 

"Then  you  shall  do  it,"  returned 
his  father.  "And  you  see,  Paul," 
he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  "  how 
powerful  money  is,  and  how  anxious 
people  are  to  get  it.  Toung  Gay 
comes  all  this  way  to  beg  for  money, 
and  you,  who  are  so  grand  and  great. 


ter's  shoulder.'    "I  do.    It   came  of  having   got  it,    are   goug   to  let  him 


hel|nng  a  man  that's  dead  now,  and 
that's  cost  my  Mend  Gills  many  a 
hundred  pound  already.  More  par- 
ticulars in  private,  if  agreeable." 

"People  who  have  enough  to  do  to 
hold  their  own  way,"  said  Mr.  Dom- 


have    it,    as  a   great  fiivor  and  obli« 
gation." 

Paul  tnmed  up  the  old  face  for  a 
moment,  in  which  there  was  a  sharp 
understanding  of  the  reference  con* 
veyed  in  these  words:    but  it  was  a 


bey,  unobservant  of  the  Captain's  young  and  childish  face  immediately 
mysterious  signs  behind  Walter,  and  [  afterwards,  when  he  slipped  down  from 
still  looking  at  his  son,  "  had  better  \  his  father's  knee,  and  ran  to  tell  Flo- 
be  content  with  their  own  obligations  \  rence  not  to  cry  any  more,  for  he 
and  difficulties,  and  not  increase  them ;  was  going  to  let  young  Gay  haye  the 
by  engs^ing  for  other  men.     It  is  an ,  money. 

act  of  dishonesty,  and  presumption  j  Mr.  Dombey  then  turned  to  a  side- 
too^"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  sternly  ; .  table,  and  wrote  a  note  and  sealed  it. 
"great  presumption;  for  the  wealthy  |  During  the  interval,  Paul  and  Florence 
could  do  no  more.     Paul,  come  here !"    !  whispered    to    Walter,     and    Captain 

^he  child  obeyed :  and  Mr.  Dom-  \  Cuttle  beamed  on  the  three,  with  such 
bey  took  him  on  his  knee.  :  aspiring    and    ineffably  presumptuous 

"  If  you  had  money  now — **'  said  thoughts  as  Mr.  Dombey  never  could 
Mr.  Dombey.     *  *  Look  at  me ! "  j  have  believed  in.  The  note  being  finished, 

Paul,   whoae  eyes  had  wandered  to  Mr.  Dombey  turned  round  to  his  former 
his  sister,   and  to  Walter,  looked  his  place,  and  held  it  out  to  Walter. 
&ther  in  the  fiioe.  "Give   that,"   he  said,    "the  first 

"If  you  had  money  now,"  said  thing  to-morrow  morning,  to  Mr  Car- 
Mr.  Dombey;  "as  much  money  as  ker.  He  will  immediately  take  care 
yonng  Gay  has  tidked  about ;  what  that  one  of  my  people  releases  your 
would  you  do  I**  uncle  from  his  present  position,  by  pay 

"  Give  it  to  hiB  old  uncle,*'  returned  ing  the  amoimt  at  issue ;  and  that  such 
pgn],  arrangements  are  made  for  its  repay- 

"Lend  it  to  his  old  unde^  eht"  ment  as  may  \%  ^fssak^^xiX^v^i^^^s^ 
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ancle's  drennutancflB.  Ycm  wQl  oon- 
bder  that  thU  ia  done  for  yon  by 
Master  PauL" 

Walter,  in  the  emotion  of  holding  in 
hia  hand  ihe  means  of  releasing  his 
good  unde  from  hia  trouble,  would  have 
endeavoured  to  express  something  of  his 
gratitude  and  joy.  But  Mr.  Dombey 
stopped  him  short. 

^*  You  will  consider  that  it  is  done," 
he  repeated,  **  by  Master  FauL  I  have 
ejqtlained  tiiat  to  him,  and  he  under- 
stands itb  I  wish  no  more  to  be 
■aid." 

As  he  motioned  towards  the  door, 
Walter  could  only  bow  his  head  and 
retire.  Miss  Toz,  seeing  that  the  Gap- 
tain  appeared  about  to  do  the  sanie, 
interposed. 

''My  dear  Sir,"  she  said,  addressing 
Mr.  Dombey,  at  whose  munificence  both 
she  and  Mrs.  Chick  were  shedding 
tears  copiously;  "I  think  you  have 
overlooked  something.  Pardon  me, 
Mr.  Dombey,  I  thinly  in  the  nobility 
of  your  character,  and  its  exalted  scope, 
you  have  omitted  a  matter  of  detail." 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Tox  !"  aaid  Mr. 
Dombey. 

*'  The  gentleman  with  the In- 

utrument,"  pursued  Miss  Tox,  glancing 
At  Captain  CutUe,  '*  has  left  upon  the 
table,  at  your  elbow " 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
■weeping  the  Captain's  pfoperl^r  from 
him,  as  ifit  were  so  much  crumb  indeed. 
**Take  these  things  away.  I  am  ob- 
liged to  you,  Miss  Tox ;  it  is  like  your 
Tisual  discretion.  Have  the  goodness  to 
take  these  things  away,  Sir  !" 

Captain  GutUe  felt  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  comply.  But  he  was 
ao  much  struck  by  the  magnanimity 
of  Mr.  Dombey,  in  refusing  treasures 
lying  heaped  up  to  his  hand,  that  when 
he  had  deposited  the  teaspoons  and 
sugar-tongs  in  one  pocket,  and  the  ready 
money  in  another,  and  had  lowered 
the  great  watch  down  slowly  into  its 
proper  vault,  ^e  could  not  refrain  from 
seizing  that  gentleman's  right  hand  in 
his  own  solitary  left,  and  while  he  held 
it  open  with  his  powerful  fingerS;  bring- 
ing the  hook  down  upon  its  palm  in  a 
transport  of  admiratiom    At  this  tooch 


<d  warm  feeing  and   cold  iron,  Mr. 
Dombey  shivered  all  over. 

Captain  Cuttle  then  kissed  his  hook 
to  the  ladies  several  times,  with  great 
elegance  and  gallantry ;  and  having 
taken  a  particular  leave  of  Paul  and 
Florence,  accompanied  Walter  out  ol 
the  room.  Florence  was  running  aftei 
them  in  tiie  earnestness  of  her  heart,  to 
s^nd  some  message  to  old  Sol,  when 
Mr.  Dombey  called  her  back,  and  bade 
her  stay  where  she  was. 

"WUl  you  never  be  a  Dombey,  my 
dear  child !"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with 
pathetic  reproachfulnesa. 

*  *  Dear  Aunt, "  said  Florence.  *  *  Don't 
be  angry  with  me.  I  am  so  tbankfol 
to  Papa!" 

She  would  have  run  and  thrown 
her  arms  about  his  neck  if  she  bad 
dared ;  but  as  she  did  not  dare,  she 
glanced  with  thankful  eyes  towards 
him,  as  he  sat  musing;  sometimes 
bestowing  an  uneasy  glance  on  her,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  watching  Paul,  who 
walked  about  the  room  with  the  new- 
blown  dignity  of  having  let  young  Gfay 
have  the  money. 

And  young  Gray — Walter — ^what  ol 
him  ? 

He  was  overjoyed  to  purge  t^e  old 
man's  hearth  from  bailiffs  and  brokers, 
and   to  harry  back  to  his  uncle  with 
the  good  tidings.    He  was  oveijoyed  to 
have  it  all  arranged  and  settled  next 
day  before  noon ;   and  to  sit  down  at 
evening  in  the  little  back  parlour  mih 
old  Sol  and  Captain  Cuttle ;  and  to  see 
the  instrument-maker  already  reviving, 
&nZ  hopefnl  for  the  future,  and  feeling 
that  tiie  wooden  midshipman  yras  bis 
own  again.     But  without  the  least  im* 
peachment    of   his    gratitude    to  Mr. 
Dombey,    it  must    be   confessed  tiist 
Walter  was  humbled   and  cast  down. 
It  is  when  our  budding  hopes  are  nip- 
ped beyond  recovery   by  some  rough 
wind,  that  we  are  the  most  disposed  to 
picture  to  ourselves  what  flowers  they 
might  have  borne,  if  they  had  flourished ; 
and  now,  when  Walter  felt  himself  cut 
off  from  that  great  Dombey  height,  by 
the  depth  of  a  new  and  terrible  tumble, 
and  felt  that  all  his  old  wild  fanciei 
had  been  scattered  to  the  winds  iu  the 
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ftSif  he  beg&n  to  siupeet  tiiat  they  might 
uaye  led  him  on  to  hannlesB  visions  of 
aspiring  to  Florence  iB  the  remote  dis- 
tance of  time. 

The  Captain  vieired  the  snbject  in 
qnite  a  different  light.  He  appeared  to 
entertain  a  belief  that  the  interview  at 
irhich  he  bad  assisted  was  so  very  satis- 
fiustory  and  enoonraging«  as  to  be  only  a 
ttep  or  two  removed  from  a  regular  be- 
trothal of  Florence  to  Walter  ;  and  that 
tiie  late  transaction  had  immensely  for- 
warded, if  not  thoroughly  established, 
the  Whittingtonian  hopes.  Stimulated 
by  this  conviction,  and  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  spirits  of  his  old  friend, 
nd  by  his  own  oanseqiient  gaiety,  he 


eren  attempted,  in  fkvonring  them  with 
the  ballad  of  "Lovely  Peg"  for  tho 
third  time  in  one  evening,  to  make  an 
extempcmtneons  sabstitntion  of  tho 
name  *' Florence** ;  bnt  finding  thia 
difficult,  on  accoxmt  of  the  word  Peg 
invariably  rhyming  to  leg  (in  which 
personal  beauty  the  original  was  de* 
scribed  as  having  excelled  all  competi- 
tors), he  hit  upon  the  happy  thought  of 
chaining  it  to  Fie— e — eg  ;  which  ho 
accordingly  did,  with  an  archness  al- 
most supernatural,  and  a  voice  quite 
vociferous,  notwithstanding  that  tho 
time  was  close  at  hand  when  he  mnsi 
seek  the  abode  of  tho  dreadful  Mxb. 
MacStinger. 


CHAPTER  XL 

pavl's  nrTBODuonoN  to  a  vbw  BOBim 


Hbs.  PiFCHiii's  constitution  was 
made  of  sn^  hard  metal,  in  BjHte  of 
its  liability^  to  the  fleshly  weaknesses 
of  standing  in  need  of  repose  after 
ehops,  and  of  requiring  to  be  coaxed 
to  sleep  by  the  soporific  agency  of 
iweetbreads,  that  it  utterly  set  at 
nought  tiie  predictions  of  Mrs.  Wickam, 
and  showed  no  symptoms  of  decline. 
Yet,  as  PfcuTs  rapt  interest  in  the  old 
lady  continued  unabated,  Mrs.  Wickam 
would  not  budge  an  inch  from  the 
position  she  had  taken  up.  Fortifying 
and  entrenching  herself  on  the  strong 
ground  of  bar  uncle's  Betsey  Jane,  she 
advised  Miss  Berry,  as  a  friend,  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  worst ;  and 
forewarned  her  that  her  aunt  mighty  at 
any  time,  be  expected  to  go  off  sud- 
denly, like  a  powder-mill. 

Poor  Bfflry  took  it  all  in  good  part, 
and  drudged  and  slaved  away  as 
nsual;  perfectly  convinced  that  Mrs. 
Pipchin  was  one  of  the  most  meri- 
torious peraons  in  the  world,  and 
making  every  day  innumerable  sacri- 
fices of  herself  upon  the  altar  of  that 
noble  old  woman.  But  all  these  im- 
molations of  Berry  were  somehow 
earned  to  tho  oradi*  of  Kxb.  Pipchin, 


by  Mrs.  Pipchin*B  friends  and  ad- 
mirers ;  and  were  made  to  harmonise 
with,  and  carry  out,  that  melancholy 
fact  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Pipchin 
having  broken  his  heart  in  the  Peru- 
vian mines. 

For  example,  there  was  an  honest 
grocer  and  general  dealer  in  the 
retail  line  of  business,  between  whom 
and  Mrs.  Pipchin  there  was  a  small 
memorandum  book,  with  a  greasy 
red  cover,  perpetually  in  question, 
and  concerning  which  divers  secret 
councils  and  conferenceu  were  con- 
tinually being  held  between  the  par- 
ties to  the  register,  on  the  naat  in  the 
passage,  and  with  dosed  doors  in  the 
parlour.  Nor  were  there  waiting  dark 
hints  from  Master  Bitiierstone  (whose 
temper  had  been  mado  revengeful  by 
the  solar  heats  of  India  acling  on  hiiB 
blood),  of  balances  unsettled,  and  of 
a  failure,  on  one  occasion  within  his 
memory,  in  the  supply  of  moist  sugar 
at  tea-time.  This  grocer  being  a 
bachelor  and  not  a  man  who  looked 
upon  the  surface  for  beauty,  had 
once  made  honorable  offers  for  the 
hand  of  Berry,  which  Mrs.  Pipchin 
had,   with  oouVamd^   ic[x\  ^fifi^c^  ^* 
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jected.  Breiybody  said  how  Undable 
this  was  in  Mrs.  Pipchin,  relict  of  a 
man  who  had  died  of  the  Femvian 
mines ;  and  what  a  stannch,  high, 
iDdependent  spirit,  the  old  lady  had. 
But  nobody  said  anything  abont  poor 
Berry,  who  cried  for  six  weeks  (being 
soundly  rated  by  her  good  annt  aU 
the  time),  and  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
hopeless  spinsterhood. 

**Berr^8  rery  fond  of  yon,  ain't 
she?**  Fanl  once  asked  Ifrs.  Fipchin 
when  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire 
with  the  cat. 

"Yes,**  said  Mrs.  Fipchin. 

"Why?*'  asked  Fanl. 

**WhyI**  returned  the  disconcerted 
old  lady.  "  How  can  yon  ask  such 
things,  Sir !  why  are  yon  fond  of  your 
sister  Florence?" 

"Because  she's  Tery  good,"  said 
Paul.  **  There's  nobody  like  Flo- 
rence." 

"WeU!"  retorted  Mrs.  Fipchin, 
shortly,  "  and  there 's  nobody  like  me, 
I  suppose." 

*' Ain't  there  really  though?"  asked 
Paul,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair, 
and  looking  at  her  yery  hard. 

**  No,"  said  the  old  lady. 

**I  am  glad  of  that,"  observed 
Paul,  rubbing  his  hands  thoughtfully. 
•*  That 's  a  yery  good  thing." 

Mrs.  Fipchin  didn't  dare  to  ask 
bim  why,  lest  she  should  receive 
some  perfectly  annihilating  answer. 
Dnt  as  a  compensation  to  her  wounded 
feelings,  she  harassed  Master  Hther- 
stone  to  that  extent  until  bed-time, 
that  he  began  that  very  night  to 
make  arrangements  for  an  overland 
return  to  India,  by  secreting  from  his 
supper  a  quarter  of  a  round  of  bread 
and  a  fhigment  of  moist  Butch 
cheese,  as  the  beginning  of  a  stock  of 
provision  to  support  him  on  the  voyage. 
Mrs.  Fipchin  had  kept  watch  and 
ward  over  little  Paul  and  his  sister 
for  nearly  twelve  months.  'They  had 
been  home  twice,  but  only  for  a  few 
days ;  and  had  been  constant  in  their 
weekly  visits  to  Mr.  Dombey  at  the 
hotel.  By  little  and  little  Paul  had 
grown  stronger,  and  had  become  able 
to  dispCBM  with  bis  cariiage ;  though 


he  still  looked  thin  and  delicate;  imd 
still  remained  the  same  old,  quiet, 
dreamy  child,  that  he  had  been  when 
first  consigned  to  Mrs.  Pipehin's  care. 
One  Satuday  afternoon,  at  dosk, 
great  consternation  was  occasioned  in 
ihe  castle  by  the  unlooked-for  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Dombey  as  a 
visitor  to  Mrs.  Pipdiin.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parlor  was  immediately 
swept  up-stairs  as  on  the  wings  of  a 
whirlwind,  and  tafter  much  slamming 
of  bedroom  doors,  and  trampling  over- 
head,  and  some  knocking  about  of 
Master  Bitherstone  by  Mrs.  Fipchin, 
as  a  relief  to  the  perturbation  of  her 
spirits,  the  black  bombazeen  garments 
of  the  worthy  old  lady  darkened  the 
audience -chamber  where  Mr.  Bombey 
was  contemplating  the  vacant  arm-chair 
of  his  son  and  heir. 

'*Mrs.  Fipchin,"  said  Mr.  Dom- 
bey, **  How  do  you  do?" 

"Thank  yon.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin,  "  I  am  pretty  well,  consider- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Fipchin  always  used  that 
form  of  words.  It  meant^  considering 
her  virtues,  sacrifices,  and  so  forth. 

"  I  can't  expect,  Sir,  to  be  very 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Fipchin,  taking  h 
chair,  and  fetching  her  breath  ;  "but 
such  health  as  I  have,  I  am  giutefnl 
for." 

BCr.  Dombey  inclined  his  head  with 
the  satisfied  air  of  a  patron,  who  felt 
that  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  for  which 
he  paid  so  much  a  quarter.  After  a 
moment's  silence  he  went  on  to  say : 

"Mrs.  Fipchin,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  calling,  to  consult  you  in  re- 
ference to  my  son.  I  have  had  it  in 
my  mind  to  do  so  for  some  time  past ; 
but  have  deferred  it  from  time  to  time, . 
in  order  that  his  health  might  he 
thoroughly  re-estaUished.  You  have 
no  misgivings  on  that  sabjeck  Mrs. 
Fipchin  ?'• 

"Brighton  has  proved  Tery  bene* 
ficial,  Sir,"  returned  Mia  Fipchin. 
"  Very  beneficial,  indeed. 

"  I  purpose,*'  said  Mr.  Domb^,  "his 
remaining  at  Brighton." 

Mrs.  Fipchin  rubbed  her  handfly  and 
bent  her  grey  eyes  on  the  fira 
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"Bot,''ptir8uedMr.  Dombey,  stretch- 
ing out  his  forefinger,  '*but  possibly 
that  he  shonld  now  make  a  changei  and 
lead  a  different  kind  of  life  here.  In 
shoi-t,  Mrs.  Pipchin,  that  is  the  object 
of  my  visit.  My  son  is  getting  on,  Mrs. 
Pipchin.     Beally,  he  is  getting  on." 

There  iras  something  melimcholy  in 
the  triumphant  air  with  which  Mr. 
Dombey  said  this.  It  showed  how  long 
Paulas  childish  life  had  been  to  him, 
and  how  his  hopes  were  set  upon  a  later 
stage  of  his  existence.  Pity  may  appear 
a  strange  word  to  connect  with  any  one 
80  haughty  and  so  cold,  and  yet  he 
seemed  a  worthy  subject  for  it  at  that 
moment. 

"Six  years  old  !**  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
settling  his  neckcloth — perhaps  to  hide 
an  irrepressible  smile  that  rather  seemed 
to  strike  upon  the  surface  of  his  face 
and  glance  away,  as  finding  no  resting 
place,  than  to  play  there  for  an  instant. 
''Dear  me,  six  will  bo  changed  to  six- 
teen, before  we  hare  time  to  look  about 
lis." 

"Ten  years,"  croake4  the  unsympa- 
thetic Pipchin,  with  a  ^osty  glistening 
of  her  h&rd  grey  eye,  and  a  dreary 
shaking  of  her  bent  h^ad,  "is  a  long 
time." 

"It  depends  on  ciir  tmstances,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Dombey;  "at  all  events, 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  my  son  it  six  years  old, 
and  there  is  no  doubt^  I  fear,  that  in 
his  studies  he  is  behind  many  children 
of  his  age — or  his  youth,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  quickly  answering  what  he 
mistrusted  was  a  shrewd  twinkle  of  the 
frosty  eye,  "his  youth  is  a  more  appro- 
priate expression.  Now,  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
instead  of  being  behind  his  peers,  my  soq 
ought  to  be  before  them ;  &r  before  them. 
There  is  an  eminence  ready  for  him  to 
mount  upon.  There  is  nothing  of  chance 
or  doubt  in  the  course  before  my  son. 
His  way  in  life  was  dear  and  prepared, 
and  marked  out^  before  he  existed. 
The  education  of  such  a  young  gentle- 
man must  not  be  delayed.  It  must 
not  be  left  imperfect.  It  mus  be  very 
steadily  and^eeriously  undertaken,  Mrs. 
Pinchin." 

"WeU,  Sir,"  siud  Mrs.  Pipchin,  "I 
con  say  notibing  to  the  contrarj. " 


"I  was  quite  sure,  Mrs.  Pipchin,*' 
returned  Mr.  Dombey,  approyingly, 
'  *  that  a  person  of  your  good  sense  could 
not,  and  would  not." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense — 
and  worse — talked  about  young  people 
not  being  pressed  too  hard  at  first,  and 
being  tempted  on,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  impatiently 
rubbing  her  hooked  nose.  "It  nevei' 
was  thought  of  in  my  time,  and  it  haa 
no  business  to  be  thought  of  now.  My 
opinion  is  'keep  'em  at  it  * " 

"My  good  madam,"  returned  Mr. 
Dombey,  "  you  have  not  acquired  your 
reputation  undeservedly ;  and  I  beg 
you  to  believe,  Mrs.  Pipchin,  that  I  am 
more  than  satisfied  with  your  excellent 
system  of  management,  and  shall  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  commeuding  it 
whenever  my  poor  commendation"— 
Mr.  Dombey's  loftiness  when  he  affected 
to  disparage  his  own  importance,  passed 
all  bounds — "  can  be  of  any  sei*vice.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  Doctor  Blimbet's, 
Mrs.  Pipchin." 

"My  neighbour.  Sir?"  said  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  "I  believe  the  Doctor's  is 
an  excellent  establishment.  I  've  heard 
that  it's  very  strictly  conducted,  and 
that  there  s  nothing  but  learning  going 
on  from  morning  to  night." 

"And  it's  very  expensive,"  added 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"And  it*s  very  expensive.  Sir,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Pipchin,  catching  at  the 
fiict,  as  if  in  omitting  that,  she  had 
omitted  one  of  its  leading  merits. 

"I  have  had  some  communication 
with  the  Doctor,  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  hitching  his  chair  anxi- 
ously a  little  nearer  to  the  fire,  "and 
he  does  not  consider  Paul  at  all  too 
young  for  his  purpose.  He  mentioned 
sevex^  instances  of  boys  in  Greek  at 
about  the  same  age.  If  I  have  any 
little  uneasiness  in  my  own  mind,  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  on  the  subject  of  this  change, 
it  is  not  on  that  head.  My  son  not 
having  known  a  mother  has  gradually 
concentrated  much — too  much — of  his 
childish  afifection  on  his  sister.  Whether 
their  separation — "  Mr.  Dombey  said 
no  more,  but  sat  silent. 

"  Hoity-toitj  V'  ex<i^»MI«^Ux«uYv\r 
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chin,  abakbg  out  her  black  bombftzeen 
■kirto,  and  plucking  np  all  the  ogress 
within  her.  "  If  she  don't  like  it,  Mr. 
Dombey,  she  must  be  tanght  to  Inmp  it." 
The  g«>od  lady  apologised  immediately 
afterwards  for  nsing  so  common  a  fignre 
of  speech,  but  said  (and  truly)  that  that 
was  the  way  she  reasoned  with  *em. 

Mr.  Dombey  waited  until  Mrs.  Pip- 
ohin  had  done  bridling  and  shaking  her 
head,  and  frowning  down  a  legion  of 
Bitherstones  and  Fankeys;  and  then 
said  quietly,  but  correctiyely,  "He,  my 
good  madam,  he." 

Mrs.  Pipohin*s  system  would  haye 
applied  very  much  the  same  mode  of 
cure  to  any  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
Paul,  too  ;  but  as  the  hard  grey  eye  was 
sharp  enough  to  see  that  the  recipe, 
howeyer  Mr.  Domb^  might  admit  its 
efficacy  in  the  case  of  the  daughter,  was 
not  a  Boy^eign  remedy  for  the  son,  she 
ai^ed  the  point ;  and  contended  that 
change,  and  new  society,  and  the  dif- 
ferent form  of  life  he  would  lead  at  Dr. 
Blimber's,  and  the  studies  he  would 
have  to  master,  would-  very  soon  prove 
sufficient  alienations.  As  this  chimed 
in  with  Mr.  Dombey*s  own  hope  and 
belief,  it  gave  that  gentleman  a  still 
higher  opinion  of  Mrs.  Pipchin*s  under- 
standing ;  and  as  Mrs.  Pipchin,  at  the 
same  time^  bewailed  the-  loss  of  her  dear 
little  friend  (which  was  not  an  ever- 
whelming  shook  to  her,  as  she  had  long 
expected  it,  and  had  not  looked,  in  tl^ 
beginning,  for  his  remaining  with  her 
longer  than  three  months),  he  formed 
an  equally  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Pipchin's 
disinterestedness.  It  was  plain  &at  he 
had  given  the  subject  anxious  considera- 
tion, for  he  had  formed  a  plan,  which 
he  announced  to  the  ogress,  of  sending 
Paul  to  the  Doctor's  as  a  weekly  boarder 
for  the  first  half  year,  during  which 
time  Florence  would  remain  at  the 
castle,  that  she  might  receive  her  bro- 
ther tiiere,  on  Saturdays.  This  would 
wean  him  by  degrees,  Mr.  Dombey  said : 
probably  with  a  reoolleotion  of  his  not 
having  been  weaned  hj  degrees  on  a 
former  occasion. 

Mr.  Dombey  finished  the  interview  by 
expressing  his  hope  that  Mrs.  Pipchin 
^fvuld  gtU]  remain  in  office  ac  general 


superintendent  and  overseer  of  his  son, 
pending  his  studies  at  Brighton ;  and 
having  kissed  Paul,  and  shak^i  hands 
with  Florence,  and  behefd  Ma9ter 
Bitherstone  in  his  collar  of  state,  and 
made  Miss  Pankey  cry  by  patting  her 
on  the  head  (in  which  r^on  she  was 
uncommonly  tender,  on  account  of  a 
habit  Mrs.  Pipchin  had  of  sounding  it 
with  her  knuckles,  like  a  cask),  he 
withdrew  to  his  hotel  and  dinner  :  re- 
solved that  Paul,  now  that  he  was 
getting  so  old  and  well,  should  begin  a 
vigorous  course  of  education  forthwith, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  position  in  which 
he  was  to  shine  ;  and  that  Doctor 
Blimber  should  take  him  in  hand  imme- 
diately. 

Whenever  a  young  gentleman  was 
taken  in  hand  by  Doctor  Blimber,  he 
might  consider  himself  sure  of  a  pretty 
tight  squeeze.  The  Doctor  only  under- 
took the  charge  often  young  gentleman, 
but  he  had,  always  ready,  a  supply  of 
learning  for  a  hundred,  on  the  lowest 
estimate ;  and  it  was  at  once  the  basd- 
ness  and  delight  of  his  life  to  gorge  the 
unhappy  ten  with  it. 

In  &ct.  Doctor  Blimber's  eartablish- 
ment  was  a  great  hot-house,  in  which 
there  was  a  forcing  apparatus  inces- 
santly at  work.  All  tjie  hoja  blew 
before  their  time^  Mental  green-peas 
were  produced  at  Christmas,  and  in- 
tellectual asparagus  all  the  year  round. 
Mathematical  gooseberries  (v^y  sour 
ones  too)  were  common  at  untimely 
seasons,  and  from  mere  sproute  d 
bushes,  under  Doctor  Blimbei^s  oullavs- 
tion.  Every  description  of  Qreek  and 
Latin  vegetable  was  got  off  the  drieni 
twigs  of  boys,  under  the  frostiest  cir- 
cumstances. Nature  was  of  no  caa- 
sequence  at  all.  No  matter  what  a 
young  gentleman  was  intended  to  bear, 

I  Doctor   Blimber    made   him    bear  to 

j  pattern,  somehow  or  other. 

This  was  all  very  pleasant  and  iDge- 

I  nious,  but  the  systm  of  forcing  was 
attended  with  its  usual  disadvantages. 
There  was  not  the  right  taste  about 
the  prematiH«  production^  and  tiiey 
didn't  keep  well.  Moreover^  one 
young  gentleman,  with  a  swc^en  nose 
and  sa  exeesnyely   large   head    (the 
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oldest  of  ihe  ten  wlio  bad  *  *  gone  through  ** 
eTerything),  suddenly  left  off  blowing 
one  day,  and  remained  in  the  estab- 
lishment a  mere  stalk.  And  people 
did  say  that  the  Doctor  had  rather 
overdone  it  with  young  Toots,  and  that 
▼hen  he  began  to  hare  whiskers  he  left 
off  having  brains. 

There  young  Toots  was,  at  any 
rate  ;  possessed  of  the  gruffest  of 
voices  and  the  shrillest  of  minds  ; 
sticking  ornamental  pins  into  his  shirt, 
and  keeping  a  ring  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  to  put  on  his  little  finger  by 
stealth,  when  the  pupils  went  out 
walking  ;  constantly  falling  in  love 
by  sight  with  nurserymaids,  who  had 
no  idea  of  his  existence ;  and  looking 
at  the  gas-lighted  world  over  the  little 
iron  bars  in  the  left  hand  comer  win- 
dow of  the  front  three  pairs  of  stairs, 
after  bed-time,  like  a  greatly  over- 
grown cherub  who  had  sat  up  aloft 
much  too  long. 

The  Doctor  was  a  portly  gentleman 
hi  a  suit  of  black,  with  strings  at 
Jiis  knees,  and  stockings  below  them, 
fie  had  a  bald  head,  highly  polished  ; 
a  deep  voice ;  and  a  chin  so  very 
doable,  that  it  was  a  wonder  how  he 
over  managed  to  shave  into  the  creases. 
He  had  l^ewise  a  pair  of  little  eyes 
that  were  always  half  shut  up,  and  a 
month  that  was  always  half  expanded 
bto  a  grin,  as  if  he  had,  that  mo- 
ment, posed  a  boy,  and  were  waiting 
to  convict  him  from  his  own  lips. 
Insomuch,  that  when  the  Doctor  put 
lu9  right  hand  into  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  and  with  his  other  hand  behind 
him,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  wag 
of  his  bead,  made  the  commonest  ob- 1 
servation  to  a  nervous  stranger,  it  was  i 
like  a  sentiment  from  the  sphynx,  and  ' 
settled  his  business.  ! 

The    Doctor's    was    a    mighty    fine  j 
house,    fronting  the  sea.    Not  a  joyful 
ityle  of  house  within,    but  quite  the 
Contrary.    Sad-coloored  curtains,  whose 
proportions    were  spare  and   lean,    hid  . 
themselves     despondently    behind    the 
windows.     The  tables  and  chairs  were 
put  away  in   rows,   like   figures   in   a 
%nm :  fires  were  so  rarely  lighted  in  the 
iDoiDB  of  ceremony,  that  they  fislt  like 


I  wells,  and  a  Tisftor  represented  the 
bucket ;  the  dining-room  seemed  the 
last  place  in  the  world  where  any 
eating  or  drinking  was  likely  to  occur  ; 
there  was  no  sound  through  all  the 
house  but  the  ticking  of  a  great  dock 
in  the  hall,  which  made  itself  audible 
in  the  very  garrets ;  and  sometimes  a 
dull  crying  of  young  gentlemen  at  their 
lessons,  like  the  murmurings  of  an 
assemblage  of  melancholy  pigeons. 

Miss  Blimber,  too,  although  a  slim 
and  graceful  maid,  did  no  soft  violence 
to  the  gravity  of  the  house.  There 
was  no  light  nonsense  about  Miss  Blim- 
ber. She  kept  her  hair  short  and 
crisp,  and  wore  spectacles.  She  was 
dry  and  sandy  with  working  in  the 
graves  of  deceased  languages.  None 
of  your  live  languages  for  Miss  Blim- 
ber.  They  must  be  dead — stone  dead 
— and  then  Miss  Blimber  dug  them 
up  like  a  Ghoul. 

Mrs.  Blimber,  her  mamma,  was  not 
learned  herself,  but  she  pretended  to 
be,  and  that  did  quite  as  well.  She 
said  at  evening  parties,  that  if  she 
could  have  known  Cicero,  she  thought 
she  could  have  died  contented.  It 
was  the  steady  joy  of  her  life  to  see 
the  Doctor's  yoxmg  gentlemen  go  out 
walking,  unlike  aU  other  young  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  largest  possible  shirt- 
collars,  and  the  stiffest  possible  cra- 
vats.    It  was  so  classical,  she  said. 

As  to  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  Dr.  Blim- 
ber's  assistant^  he  was  a  kind  of 
human  barrel-organ,  with  a  little  list 
of  tunes  at  which  he  was  continually 
working,  over  and  over  again,  without 
any  variation.  He  might  have  been 
fitted  up  with  a  change  of  ban-els, 
perhaps,  in  early  life,  if  his  destiny 
had  been  favourable ;  but  it  had  not 
been ;  and  he  had  only  one,  with 
which,  in  a  monotonous  round,  it  was 
his  occupation  to  bewilder  the  young 
ideas  of  Dr.  Blimber's  young  gentle- 
men. The  young  gentlemen  were 
prematurely  full  of  carking  anxieties. 
They  knew  no  rest  from  the  pursuit 
of  stony-hearted  verbs,  savage  noun- 
substantives,  Inflexible  syntactic  pas- 
sages, and  ghosts  of  exorcises  that 
appeared  to  iSnem  13^  \2^<^  ^«ki* 
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Under  tbe  fordxig  gyitem,  a  young 
gentleman  nsaally  took  leare  of  his 
spirita  in  three  weeks.  He  had  all  the 
cares  of  the  world  on  his  head  in  three 
months.  He  conceived  bitter  senti- 
ments against  his  parents  or  guardians 
in  four ;  he  was  an  old  misanthrope, 
in  five ;  envied  Gortias  that  blessed 
refuge  in  the  earth,  in  six ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  twelvemonth  had 
arrived  at  the  condosion,  from  which 
he  never  afterwards  departed,  that  all 
the  fancies  of  the  poets,  and  lessons  of 
the  sages,  were  a  mere  collection  of 
words  and  grammar,  and  had  no  other 
meaning  in  the  world. 

But  he  went  on,  blow,  blow,  blowing, 
in  the  Boctoi's  hothouse,  all  the  time ; 
and  the  Doctor's  glory  and  reputation 
were  greats  when  he  took  his  wintry 
growth  home  to  his  relations  and 
friends. 

Upon  the  Doctor's  door-steps  one  day, 
Paul  stood  wi^i  a  fluttering  heart,  and 
with  his  small  right  hand  in  his  father's. 
His  other  hand  was  locked  in  that  of 
Florence.  How  tight  the  tiny  pressure 
of  that  one ;  and  how  loose  and  cold 
the  other ! 

Mrs.  Fipchin  hovered  behind  the 
victim,  with  her  sable  plumage  and  her 
hooked  beak,  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen. 
She  was  out  of  breath — for  Mr.  Dom- 
bey,  full  of  great  thoughts,  had  walked 
fast — and  she  croaked  hoarsely  as  she 
waited  for  the  opening  of  the  door. 

"Now,  Paul,"  said  Mx.  Dombey 
exultingly.  "This  is  the  way  indeed 
to  be  Dombey  and  Son,  and  have  money. 
You  are  almost  a  man  already." 

"  Almost,"  returned  the  child. 

Even  his  childish  agitation  could  not 
master  the  sly  and  quaint* yet  touching 
look,  with  which  he  accompanied  the 
reply. 

it  brought  a  vague  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction into  Mr.  Dombey's  &ce ; 
but  the  door  being  opened,  it  was 
quickly  gone. 

"Doctor  Blimberis  at  home^  I  be- 
lieve  ?"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

The  man  said  yes;  and  as  they 
passed  in,  looked  at  Paul  as  if  he  were 
a  little  mouse,  and  the  house  were  a 
trap.    He  was  a  weak-eyed  young  man, 


with  the  first  fiunt  streaks  or  early 
dawn  of  a  grin  on  his  countenance.  It 
was  mere  imbecility ;  but  Mrs.  Pipchic 

1  took  it  into  her  head  that  it  was  im- 
pudence,  and  made    a  snap  at  him 

!  directly. 

I  "How  dare  you  laugh  behind  the 
gentleman's  back  ?"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin. 
"And  what  do  you  take  me  for?" 

I  "I  ain't  a  laughing  at  nobody,  and 

I I  'm  sure  I  don't  take  you  for  nothing^ 
Ma'am,'*  returned  the  young  man,  in 
consteniation. 

"A  pack  of  idle  dogs  !"  said  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  "only  fit  to  be  turnspits. 
Go  and  tell  your  master  that  Mr. 
Dombey 's  here,  or  it'll  be  worse  for 
you!" 

The  weak-eyed  young  man  went, 
very  meekly,  to  discharge  himself  of 
this  commission  ;  and  soon  came  back 
to  invite  them  to  the  Doctoi-'s  study. 

"You're  laughing  again,  Sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  when  it  came  to  her 
turn,  bringing  up  the  rear,  to  pass 
him  in  the  hall. 

"I  ainHf**  returned  the  young  man, 
grievously  oppressed.  **I  never  see 
such  a  thing  as  this  ! " 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin?" said  Mr.  Dombey,  looking 
round.     "Softly!    Pray!" 

Mrs.  Pipchin,  in  her  deference, 
merely  muttered  at  the  young  man  as 
she  passed  on,  and  said,  **  Oh !  he 
was  a  precious  fellow" — leaving  the 
young  man,  who  was  all  meekness 
and  incapacity,  affected  even  to  tears 
by  the  incident.  But  Mrs.  Pipchin 
had  a  way  of  falling  foul  of  all  meek 
people ;  and  her  friends  said  who 
could  wonder  at  it^  after  the  Peruvian 
-mines  ! 

The  Doctor  was  sitting  in  his  por- 
tentous study*  with  a  globe  at  each 
kuee,  books  all  round  him,  Homer 
over  the  door,  and  Minerva  on  the 
mantel-shelf.  '*  And  how  do  you. 
Sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Dombey,  "and 
how  is  my  little  friend  ?"  Qr&Yfi  as 
an  organ  was  the  Doctor's  speech; 
and  when  he  ceased,  the  great  dock 
in  the  hall  seemed  (to  Paul  at  least) 
to  take  him  up,  and  to  go  on  sayings 
'how,  is,    my,  lit^   tie,  friend,   how, 
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i%  my,  lit,  tie,  friend,*  oter  and  oyer 
and  over  again. 

The  litUe  friend  being  something 
too  small  to  be  seen  at  all  from  where 
the  Doctor  sat,  oyer  the  books  on  his 
table,  the  Doctor  made  seyend  futile 
attempts  to  get  a  yiew  of  him  round 
the  l^s ;  which  Mr.  Dombey  perceiy- 
ing,  r^ieyed  the  Doctor  from  his  em- 
barrassment by  taking  Paul  up  in  his 
arms,  and  sitting  him  on  another 
little  table,  oyer  against  the  Doctor, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

*'  fia  1"  said  the  Doctor,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  with  his  hand  in 
iiis  breast.  "Now  I  see  my  little 
fiiand.  How  do  you  do,  my  little 
fiiend?" 

The  clock  in  the  hall  wouldn't  sub- 
leribe  to  this  altei'ation  in  the  form  of 
Words,  but  continued  to  repeat  *  how, 
is,  my,  lit,  tl^  friend,  how,  is,  my,  lit, 
tlo,  friend!* 

**Very  well,  I  thank  you.  Sir," 
returned  Paul,  answering  the  dock 
quite  as  much  as  the  Doctor. 

-  "Hal"  said  Dr.  Blimber.     "Shall 
we  make  a  man  of  him  ? " 

"Do  you  hear,  Paul?"  added  Mr. 
Itombey  ;  Paul  being  silent. 

"ShaU  we  make  a  man  of  him  V* 
lepeated  the  Doctor. 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  child,"  replied 
PauL 

"  Indeed  t  *'  sud  the  Doctor. 
««Why?*» 

-  The  child  sat  on  the  table  looking 
at  him,  with  a  curious  expression  of 
suppressed  emotion  in  his  &ce,  and 
beating  one  hand  proudly  on  his  knee 
as  if  he  had  the  rising  tears  beneath 
it,  and  crushed  them.  But  his  other 
hand  strayed  a  little  way  the  while, 
a  little  &rther — fortho*  from  him 
yet — until  it  lighted  on  the  neck  of 
Florence.  *  This  is  why,'  it  seemed 
to  say,  and  then  the  steady  look  was 
broken  up  and  gone ;  the  working  lip 
was  loosened  ;  and  the  tears  came 
streaming  forth. 

"  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  ^aid  his  &ther,  in 
B  querulous  manner,  *'I  am  really 
very  sorry  to  see  this.*' 

"Come  away  fromT^  him,  do,  Miss 
Dombeyt '*  <l^^th  the  matron. 


"Neyer  mind,^  said  the  Doctor, 
blandly  nodding  his  head,  to  keq) 
Mrs.  Pipchin  back.  "  Ne-yer  mind  ; 
we  shall  substitute  new  cares  and 
new  impressions,  Mr.  Dombey,  yery 
shortly.  .   Tou    would   still  wiab   my 

little  friend  to  acquire " 

"Eyerything,  if  you  please,  Doe- 
tor,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  firmly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  who,  with 
his  half-shut  eyes,  and  his  usual  smile, 
seemed  to  suryey  Paul  with  the  sort 
of  interest  that  might  attach  to  some 
choice  little  animal  he  was  going  to 
stuff.  "  Yes,  exactly.  Ha  !  We 
shall  impart  a  great  yariety  of  in- 
formation to  our  little  friend,  and 
bring  him  quickly  forward,  I  dare  say. 
I  diure  say.  Quite  a  yirgin  soil,  I . 
belieye  you  said,  Mr.  Dombey  ?" 

"Except  some  ordinary  preparation 
at  home,  and  from  this  lady,"  replied 
Mr.  Dombey,  intrddudng  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin, who  instantly  communicated  a 
rigidity  to  her  whole  muscular  system, 
and  snorted  defiance  beforehand,  in 
case  the  Doctor  should  disparage  her ; 
"  except  so  far,  Paul  has,  as  yelw 
applied  himself  to  no  studies  at  all." 

Dr.  Blimber.  inclined  his  head,  in 
gentle  tolerance  of  such  insignificant 
poaching  as  Mrs.  Pipchin's,  and  said 
he  was  glad  to  hear  it.  It  was  much 
more  satis&ctory,  he  obseryed,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  to  begin  at  the  founda- 
tion. And  again  he  leered  at  Paul, 
as  if  he  would  haye  liked  to  tackle  him 
with  the  Greek  alphabet  on  the  spot. 

"That  circumstance,  indeed.  Doc- 
tor Blimber,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey, 
glancing  at  his  little  son,  "and  the 
interyiew  I  haye  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  holding  with  you,  renders 
any  further  explanation,  and  conse- 
quently, any  further  intrusion  on  your 
yaluable  time,  so  unnecessary,  that — " 

"Now,  Miss  Dombey!"  said  the 
acid  Pipchin. 

"  Permit  me,"  said  the  Doctor,' 
"one  moment.  Allow  me  to  present 
Mrs.  Blimber  and  my  daughter,  who 
will  be  associated  with  the  domestio 
life  of  our  young  Pilgrim  to  Parnassus. 
Mrs.  Blimber,"  for  the  lady,  who  bail 
perhapa  be^  ia  ^^\Aii^  o\i^tV.^Qii^\>) 
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entered,  followed  \fy  lier  daegbter, 
that  fiiir  Sexton  in  ipeetedee,  ''Mr. 
Pombey.  My  daughter  Oornelia,  Kr. 
Dombey.  Mr.  Dombey,  my  love,** 
porsaed  the  Doctor,  taming  to  hie 
wife^  'Ms  80  confiding  ae  to — do  you 
see  our  little  friend  ?  '* 

Mrs.  Blimber,  in  an  excess  of  polite- 
ness, of  which  Mr.  Dombey  was  the 
object,  apparently  did  not,  for  she 
was  backing  against  the  little  ftiend, 
and  yery  much  endangering  his  posi- 
tion on  the  table.  Bat^  on  this  hint^ 
she  tamed  to  admire  his  elasmcal  and 
intellectual  lineaments,  and  taming 
again  to  Mr.  Dombey,  said,  with  a  sigh, 
that  she  enyied  his  dear  son. 

«  Like  a  bee.  Sir,*'  said  Mrs.  Blimber, 
with  uplifted  eyes,  '*  about  to  phmge 
into  a  garden  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
and  sip  the  sweets  for  the  first  time. 
Virgil,  Horace,  Orid,  Terence,  PbiatuSj 
Cicero.  What  a  world  of  honey  have 
we  here.  It  may  appear  remarkable, 
ICr.  Dombey,  in  one  who  is  a  wi^B — the 
wife  of  such  a  husband — " 

''Hush,  hush,**  said  Dr.  Blimber. 
"Fie  for  shame.** 

**  Mr.  Dombey  will  forgive  the  par- 
tiality of  a  wife,**  said  Mn,  Blimber, 
with  an  engaging  smile. 

Mr.  Dombey  answered  "  Not  at  all :" 
applying  those  words,  it  is  to  be  pre^ 
lamed,  to  the  partiality,  and  not  to  the 
forglTeness. 

" — And  it  may  seem  remarkable  in 
me  who  is  a  mother  also^**  resumed 
Mrs.  Blimber. 

**  And  such  a  mother,"  observed  Mr. 
Dombey,  bowing  with  some  confused 
idea  of  being  complimentary  to  Oomelia. 

*  <  But  really, "  pursued  Mrs.  Blimber, 
"I  think  if  I  could  have  known  CSoero, 
and  been  hisfiriend,  and  talked  with  him 
in  bis  retirement  at  Tusculnm  (beau- 
ti-ful  Tusculum  I ),  I  could  have  died 
eontented." 

A  learned  enthusiasm  is  so  rerj  con- 
tagious, that  Mr.  Dombey  half  bcdieved 
Uda  was  exactly  his  case ;  and  even 
Mn.  Hpdiin,  who  was  not,  as  we  have 
aeea,  ef  an  aooommodating  disposition 
fx't'^nltj,  gave  utterance  to  a  little 
souad  betweee  a  groan  and  a  si^  as  ii 
she  would  kaw  said  tkat  aobodf  bvt 


CKeere  eonU  have  proined  a  Wiai 
consolation  under  that  faUure  of  tin 
Peruvian  Mines,  but  that  he  indeed 
would  have  been  a  very  Davy-lamp  of 
refuge. 

OomelialookedatMr.  Dombeythroii^ 
her  spectacles,  as  if  she  would  hart 
liked  to  crack  a  few  quotations  witk 
him  from  the  authority  in  question. 
But  this  design,  if  she  entertoined  it^ 
was  frustrated  by  a  knock  at  the  room- 
door. 

"Who  is  that?*'  said  the  Doetor; 
"Oh  1  Gome  in,  Toots  ;  oome  in.  Mr. 
Dombey,  Sir."  Toots  bowed.  "Qoitea 
coincidence  1"  said  Dr.  Blimbec  "Hen 
we  haw  the  b^inning  and  the  end. 
Alpha  and  Omega.  Our  head  boy^  Mr. 
Dombey,** 

The  Doctor  might  have  called  him 
their  head  and  Mulders  boy,  for  be 
was  at  least  that  much  taller  thananj 
of  the  rest  He  blushed  very  much  lA 
finding  himself  among  strangen^  sod 
chuckled  aloud. 

"An  addition  to  our  little  Portiocv 
Toots,*'  said  the  Doctor;  "Mr.  Dom- 
bey's  son." 

Young  Toots  blushed  again ;  and 
finding,  from  a  solemn  silence  w\ath 
prevailed,  that  he  was  expected  to  »y 
something,  said  to  Paul,  "How  aie 
you  ?"  in  a  voice  so  deei»,  and  a  mauier 
so  sheepish,  that  if  a  lamb  had  roared 
It  couldn't  have  he&i  more  surprinng. 

"Ask  Mr.  Feeder,  if  you  please, 
Toots," said  the  Doctor,  "to  prepares 
few  introductoiy  volumes  for  Mr.  Dom* 
bey*s  son,  and  to  allot  him  a  convaiieol 
seat  for  study.  My  dear,  I  believe  Mr. 
Dombey  has  not  seen  the  dormitories." 

"  If  Mr.  Dombey  will  walk  up  stairs," 
said  Mrs.  Blimber,  **I  shall  be  more 
than  proud  to  show  him  the  dominions 
of  the  droway  (Jod." 

With  that,  Mrs.  Blimber,  who  wasa 
lady  of  great  suavity,  and  a  wiry  figure, 
and  who  wore  a  cap  oompoeed  of  sky- 
Id  ue  materials,  proceeded  up  stairs  with 
Mr.  Dombey  and  Cornelia  j  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin  following,  and  lotting  out  sharp 
for  htf  enemy  the  footman. 

While  they  were  gone,  Paul  sat  upon 
the  table,  holding  Florence  by  the  hand, 
and  gjLati'nng  timidly  from  the  Doctof 
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reond  ttud  round  the^  roma,  whUe  tii« 

I)octOT,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with 

his  hand  in  his  breast  as  usual,  held  a 

book  from  him  at  arm's  length,  and 

read.     Ther^  was  something  very  awfal 

in  this  manner  of  reading.     It  was  such 

a  determined,  ilnimpassioned,  inflexible, 

cold-blooded  way  of  going  to  work.     It 

left  the  Doctor's  countenance  exposed  to 

view  ;    and  when   the  Doctor  smiled 

auspiciously  at  his  author,  or  knit  his 

brows,  or  ^ook  Ms  head  and  made  wry 

&ceB  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Don't 

tell  me.  Sir.    I  know  better,'  it  was 

terrifia 

Toots,  too,  had  no  business  to  be  ovt- 

nde  the  door,  ostentatiously  examining 

the  wheels  in  his  watch,  and  counting 

his  half-crowns.    But  tiiat  didn't  last 

long  ;  for  Dr.  Blimber,  happening  to 

diSDge  the  position  of  his  light  plump 

1^  as  if  he  were  going  to  get  up,  Toots 

twiftiy  vanished,  and  appeared  no  more. 

■   Mr.  Dombey  and  his  conductress  were 

Boon  heard  coming  down  stairs  again^ 

talking  all  the  way  ;  and  presently  they 

1%-entered  the  Doctor^s  study. 

"I  hope,    Mr.   Dombey,"  said  the 

doctor,  laying  down  his  book,    **that 

the  arrangements  meet  your  approval.'* 

"They  are  excellent^  Sir,"  said  Mr. 

Dombey. 

«<  Very  fair,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Pip. 
chin,  in  a  low  voice  ;  never  disposed  to 
g;ive  too  much  encouragement. 

''Mrs.  Fipchin,"  said  Mr  Dombey, 
wheeling  round,  *'  will,  with  your  per- 
cussion. Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber,  viait 
Paul  now  and  then." 

''Whenever  Mrs.  Pipchin  pleases," 
•baervod  the  Doctor. 

*'  Always  happy  to  see  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Dlimber. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "I 
liave  given  all  the  trouble  I  need,  and 
may  take  my  leave.  Paul,  my  chUd," 
he  went  close  to  him,  as  he  sat  upon  the 
table.  **  Good  bye." 
"Good  bye,  Papa." 
The  limp  and  careless  little  hand  that 
Mr.  Dombey  took  in  his,  was  singularly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  wistful  face. 
Bat  he  had  no  part  in  its  sorrowful  ex- 
pression. It  was  not  addressed  to  him. 
No^  no.     To  Florence — ^all  to  Florence. 


If  Mr.  Dombey  in  hit  insolenoe  of 
wealth,  had  ever  made  an  enemy,  hard 
to  appease  and  cruelly  vindictive  in  his 
hate,  even  such  an  enemy  might  have 
received  the  pang  that  wrung  his  proud 
heart  then,  as  compensation  for  his  in- 
jury. 

He  bent  down  over  his  boy,  and  kissed 
him.  If  his  sight  were  dimmed  as  he 
did  so,  by  sometlung  that  for  a  moment 
^blurred  the  little  fiice,  and  made  it  in- 
distinct to  him,  his  mental  vision  may 
have  been,  for  that  short  time,  the 
clearer  porhape. 

**I  shall  see  you  soon,  Paul.  You 
are  free  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  you 
know." 

**  Yes  Papa,"  returned  Paul :  looking 
at  his  sister.  ' '  On  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days." 

**  And  you  *1I  try  and  learn  a  great 
deal  here,  and  be  a  clever  man,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey  ;  "won't  you?" 

*  *I  '11  try,"  returned  the  child  wearily. 

*  *  And  you'll  soon  be  grown  up  now  I " 
isaid  Mr.  Dombey. 

**0h  I  very  soon  !"  replied  the  child. 
Once  more  the  old,  old  look,  passed 
rapidly  across  his  features  like  a  strange 
light.  It  fell  on  Mrs.  Pipchin,  and 
extinguished  itself  in  her  black  dress. 
That  excellent  ogress  stepped  forward 
to  take  leave  and  to  bear  off  Florence, 
which  she  had  long  been  thirsting  to  do. 
The  move  on  her  part  roused  Mr.  Dom- 
bey, whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  Paul. 
After  patting  him  on  the  head,  and 
pressing  his  small  hand  again,  he  took 
leave  of  Doctor  Blimber,  Mrs.  Blimber, 
and  Miss  Blimber,  with  his  usual  polite 
frigidity,  and  walked  out  of  the^  study. 

Despite  his  entreaty  that  they  would 
not  think  of  stirring,  Doctor  Blimber, 
Mrs.  Blimber,  and  Miss  Blimber  all 
pressed  forward  to  attend  him  to  the 
hall ;  and  thus  Mre.  Pipchin  got  into  a 
state  of  entanglement  with  Miss  Blim- 
ber and  the  Doctor,  and  was  crowded 
out  of  the  study  before  she  could  clutch 
Florence.  To  which  happy  accident 
PiHil  stood  afterwards  indebted  for  the 
dear  remembrance,  that  Florence  ran- 
back  to  throw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  that  hers  was  the  last  face 
in  the  doorway  ;  tani<^  W«%ac^  \kvx& 
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to  pmNM  Ui  mrm  wnm  at 
which  WM  duefly  to  write  long  letters 
to  hkaaadt  from  penoai  of  dintinction, 
addrened  <P.  Toota,  Brnfmn,  Bri^btai, 
SoMez,'  and  to  pieacrre  them  in  his 
desk  with  grest  esre. 

These  eaemonies  piwwd,  GonieliA 
led  Peal  ap  steizs  to  tiie  top  of  the 
house ;  whieh  was  zather  a  sbw  jour- 
ney, on  aeeoont  ci  Psnl  being  obliged 
to  land  both  feet  on  erery  stair,  before 
he  mounted  another.  Bat  they  reached 
their  joomey's  end  at  last ;  and  there, 
in  a  front  room,  looking  orer  the  wild 
•ea,  Ccnrnelia  showed  him  a  nice  little 
bed  witii  white  hangingH,  dose  to  the 
window,  on  which  there  was  already 
beantifiilly  written  on  a  card  in  nmnd 
text^-down  strokes  yery  thick,  and  up 
strokes  yery  fine — ^Dombst  ;  while  two 
other  little  bedsteads  in  the  same  room 
were  annonnoed,  through  like  means, 
as  respectiyely  appertaining  untoB&ieas 
and  ToKKB. 

Just  as  they  got  down  stairs  again 
into  the  hall,  Paul  saw  the  weak-eyed 
young  man  who  had  giyen  that  mortal 
offence  to  Mrs.  Pipcbin,  suddenly  seise 
a  yery  large  drumstick,  and  fly  at  a 
gong  that  was  hanging  up,  as  if  he  had 
gone  mad,  or  wanted  yengeance.  Instead 
of  reoeiying  warning,  howeyer,  or  being 
instantly  token  into  custody,  the  young 
man  left  off  unchecked,  after  haying 
made  a  dreadful  noise.  Then  Cornelia 
Biimber  said  to  Dombey  that  dinner 
would  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  perhaps  he  had  better  go  into  the 
schoolroom  among  his  ''friends." 

So  Dombey,  dcKferentially  passingrtbe 
great  clock  which  was  still  as  anxious  as 
eyer  to  know  how  he  found  himself, 
opened  the  schoolroom  door  a  yery  little 
way,  and  strayed  in  like  a  lost  boy: 
shutting  it  after  him  with  some  difficulty. 
His  friends  were  all  dispersed  about  the 
room  except  the  stony  friend,  who 
jwmained  immoyeable.  BCr.  Feeder 
was  stretching  himself  in  his  grey  gown, 
as  iff  regardless  of  expense,  he  were 
resoWed  to  pull  the  sleeyes  off. 

"  Heigh  ho  hum  !"  cried  Mr.  Feeder, 
abaking  himself  like  a  cart-horse, 
"Ob  dear  me,  dear  me  I    Ya-ara-ah ! " 

PunJ   WMfi   quite  aUurmed  by  Mr. 


_.  ttwai 

a  grcai  scale,  asd  ke  waa  ao  terribly  is 
eanieaL  All  the  boya  too  (Toote  ex- 
cepted) seemed  knodicd  mpi,  and  wen 
getting  ready  for  dinner — some  newlf 
tjing  their  ne^dotha,  whidi  were  tc^ 
stiff  indeed;  and  others  wadiing  their 
hands  or  famshing  their  hair,  in  sn 
adjoining  ante-diamher  —  as  if  th^ 
didn't  think  th^  ahmild  eajoy  it  at  sQ. 
Toung  Toote  -who  was  ready  .befise- 
hand,  ai^  had  therefore  nothii^  to  do^ 
and  had  leisare  to  bestow  iqwn  Pkd, 
said,  with  heavy  good  natare : 
<'Sii  down,  Dombey." 
"  Thank  yon,  ffirv"  aad  PanL 
His  endeayoQzing  to  hoist  l»iiwH^  oa 
to  a  yery  high  window-seat^  and  Ui 
slipping  down  again,  a{9)eared  to  pre- 
pare Toots's  mind  fior  tbe  reception  of  a 
disooyery. 

''You're  •  toj  small  diap^**  aid 
Mr.  Toots. 

"Yes,  Sir,  I*m  small,**  xetoned 
PanL     "  Thank  you.  Sir." 

For  Toote  had  lifted  him  into  theses!^ 
and  done  it  kindly  too. 

"Who's  your  taUor!"  inquired 
Toots,  after  looking  at  lum  tor  sobm 
moments. 

"It's  a  woman  that  has  made  mj 
dothes  as  yet^"  said  PanL  "My  sister's 
dressmaker." 

"  My  taUor 's  Burgess  and  Co.,"  flud 
Toote.  "Fash'nable.  But  yery  dear." 
Paul  had  wit  enough  to  slukke  his 
head,  as  if  be  would  haye  said  it  was 
easy  to  see  thai;  and  indeed  he  thought 
so. 

"  Your  &thdr*8  regularly  ridi,  ain't 
he?"  inquired  Mr.  Toote. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  PanL  "He's 
Dombey  and  Son." 

"And  which?"  demanded  Toots. 
"And  Son,  Sir,"  replied  Paul. 
Mr.  Toote  made  one  or  two  attempts^ 
in  a  low  yoice,  to  fix  the  firm  in  his 
mind ;  but  not  quite  succeeding,  said, 
be  would  get  Paul  to  mention  the  name 
again  to-morrow  morning  as  it  was 
rather  important.     And  indeed  he  pur- 
posed nothing  less  than  writing  hiinaelf 
a  private  and  confidential  letter  from 
Dombey  and  Son  immediately. 
By  this  time  the  other  xmnils  /always 
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ing  the  stoney  boy)  gathered 
They  were  polite,  but  pale; 
loke  low ;  and  they  were  bo  de- 
il  in  their  spirits,  that  in  com- 
Q  with  the  general  tone  of  that 
ny,  Master  Bitherstone  was  a 
;  Miller,  or  complete  Jest  Book, 
et  he  Iiad  a  sense  of  iiijury  upon 
to,  had  Bitherstone. 
ou  sleep  in  my  room,  don't  you  ?" 
a  solemn  young  gentleman,  whose 
ollar  curled  up  the  lobes  of  his 

aster  Briggs  ?*'  inquired  Paul. 
>zer,"  said  the  youug  gentleman. 
I  answere-d  yes ;  and  Tozer  point- 
1;  the  stoney  pupil,  said  that  was 
Paul  had  already  felt  certain 

must  be  either  Briggs  or  Tozer, 

he  didn't  know  why. 

your's  a  strong  constitution  ?  ** 
fd  Tozer. 
said  he  thought  not.     Tozer 

that  he  thought  not  also,  judging 
aul's  looks,  and  that  it  was  a 
jr  it  need  be.  He  then  asked 
r  he  were  going  to  begin  with 
a  ;  and  on  Paul  saying  **yes," 
)  young  gentlemen  (Briggs  ex- 
gave  a  low  groan. 
as  drowned  in  the  tintinnabu- 
of  the  gong,  which  sounding 
with    great   fury,    there   was  a 

move  towards  the  dining-room; 
Lcepting  Briggs  the  stoney  boy, 
imained  where  he  was,  and  as 
3  ;  and  on  its  way  to  whom 
resently  encountered  a  round  of 

genteelly  served  on  a  plate  and 
,   and  with  a  silver  fork  lying 
se  on  the  top  of  it. 
or  Blimber  was  already  in  his 
n  the  dining-room,  at  the  top 

table,  with  Miss  Blimber  and 
Blimber  on  either  side  of  him. 
seder  in  a  black  coat  was  at 
btom.  PauVs  chair  was  next  to 
Blimber ;  but  it  being  found, 
le  sat  in  it,  that  his  eyebrows 
lot  much  above  the  level  of  the 
loth,  some  books  were  brought 
\  the  Doctor's  study,  on  which 

elevated,  and  on  which  he  al- 
jat  from  that  time — carrying 
in    and  out  himself   on    after 


occasions,    like  a  little   elephant   and 
castle. 

Grace  having  been  said  by  the  Doc- 
tor, dinner  began.  There  was  some 
nice  soup  ;  also  roast  meat,  boiled 
meat,  vegetables,  pie,  and  cheese. 
Every  young  gentleman  had  a  mas- 
sive  silver  fork,  and  a  napkin ;  and 
all  the  arrangements  were  stately  and 
handsome.  In  particular,  there  was 
a  butler  in  a  blue  coat  and  bright 
buttons,  who  gave  quite  a  winey  flavor 
to  the  table  beer  ;  he  poured  it  out  so 
superbly. 

Nobody  spoke,  unless  spoken  to, 
except  Doctor  Blimber,  Mrs.  Blimber, 
and  Miss  Blimber,  who  conversed  oc- 
casionally. Whenever' a  young  gentle- 
man was  not  actually  engaged  with 
his  knife  and  fork  or  spoou,  his  eye, 
with  an  irresistible  attraction,  sought 
the  eye  of  Doctor  Blimber,  Mrs.  Blimber, 
or  Miss  Blimber,  and  modestly  rested 
there.  Toots  appeared  to  be  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule.  He  sat  next 
Mr.  Feeder  on  Paul's  side  of  the  table, 
and  frequently  looked  behind  and  be- 
fore the  intervening  boys  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Paul 

Only  once  during  dinner  was  there 
any  conversation  that  included  the 
young  gentlemen.  It  happened  at  the 
epoch  of  the  cheese,  when  the  Doctor, 
having  taken  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and 
hemmed  twice  or  thrice,  said  : 

*'It  is  remarkable,  Mi*.  Feeder, 
that  the  Romans — ^" 

At  the  mention  of  this  terrible 
people,  their  implacable  enemies, 
eveiy  young  gentleman  fastened  his 
gaze  upon  the  Doctor,  with  an  as- 
sumption of  the  deepest  interest.  One 
of  the  number  who  happened  to  be 
drinking,  and  who  caught  the  Doctor's 
eye  glaring  at  him  through  the  side  of 
his  tumbler,  left  oflf  so  hastily  that  he 
was  convulsed  for  some  moments,  and 
in  the  sequel  ruined  Doctor  Blimber's 
point. 

"It  is  remarkable,  Mr.  Feeder," 
said  the  Doctor,  beginning  again  slowly, 
"  that  the  Romans,  in  those  gorgeous 
and  profuse  entertainments  of  wh  ch 
we  read  m  the  days  of  the  Emperors. 
when  luxury  had    attained  a  height 
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vnknown  before  or  sinoe,  and  wlien  whole 
provinces  were  ravaged  to  snpply  the 
■plendid  meani  of  one  Imperial  Ban- 
quet  " 

Here  the  offender,  who  had  been 
■welling  and  straining,  and  waiting  in 
Tain  for  a  full  stop,  broke  out  violently. 

''Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Feeder,  in  a 
low  reproadifiil  Toioe,  **take  some 
water." 

The  Doctor,  looking  very  stem,  made 
a  pause  until  the  water  was  brought^ 
and  then  resumed : 

"And  when,  Mr.  Feeder—" 

But  Mr.  Feeder,  who  saw  that  John- 
■on  must  break  out  again,  and  who 
knew  that  the  Doctor  would  never  come 
to  a  period  before  the  young  gentlemen 
until  he  had  finished  all  he  meant  to 
say,  couldn't  keep  his  eye  off  Johnson ; 
and  thus  was  caught  in  the  fact  of  not 
looking  at  the  Doctor,  who  consequently 
■topped. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Feeder,  reddening.  "I  b^  your  par- 
don, Doctor  Blimber." 

"  And  when, "  said  the  Doctor, 
laising  his  voioe^  "when.  Sir,  as  we 
read,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt — 
incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
Tulgar  of  our  time— tiie  brother  of  "VI- 
tellius  prepared  for  him  a  feast,  in 
which  were  served,  of  fish,  two  thousand 
dishes—" 

"  Take  some  water,  Johnson— dishes, 
Sr,"  said  Mr.  Feeder. 

"  Of  various  sorts  of  fowl,  five  thou- 
mad  dishes." 

"  Or  try  ft  erosi  of  btead,"  said  Mr. 


"And  one  dish,"  pursued  Doctor 
B&nber,  tmising  his  voice  still  higher 
ashe  looked  all  round  the  table,  "called, 
fioa  its  OMrmoiis  dimensions,  the 
8hi^  of  Minerva,  and  made,  among 
other  costly  ingredients,  of  the  brains 
«f  pheasants — ^ 

*'Ow,  ow,  ow  1"  (from  JohnaoB.) 

"  Woodcocks," 

•*Ow,  ow,  ow!" 

•*  The  sounds  of  the  fish  called  acari," 

**  T<m  11  barst  some  yessd  in  your 
kead,^  said  Mr.  Feeder.  **  Ton  had 
let  it  come.*^ 

'^Aad  tht  aiiawB  of  the  fauBpnii^ 


brought  from  the  Oarpathian  Sea,"  piv- 
sued  the  Doctor,  in  his  severest  voice  j 
"when  we  read  of  costly  entertaia- 
ments  such  as  these,  and  still  remenb* 
ber,  that  we  have  a  Titus," 

"What  would  be  your  mother's 
feelings  if  you  died  of  apoplexy  1"  said 
Mr.  Feeder. 

"ADomitian," 

"And  you're  blue,  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Feeder. 

"  A  Nero,  a  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  a 
Heliogabalus,  and  many  more,"  pur- 
sued the  Doctor ;  "  it  is,  Mr.  Feeder— 
if  you  are  doing  me  the  honour  to 
attend — remarkable ;  ys&t  remarkable, 
Sir—" 

But  Johnson,  unable  to  suppress  it 
any  longer,  burst  at  that  moment  into 
such  an  overwhelming  fit  of  coughing 
that,  although  both  his  immediate 
neighbours  thumped  him  on  the  back, 
and  Mr.  Feeder  himself  held  a  glass 
of  water  to  his  lips,  and  the  butlei 
walked  him  up  and  down  several  timei 
between  his  own  chair  and  the  side- 
board, like  a  sentry,  it  was  full  fire 
minutes  before  he  was  moderately  com- 
posed, and  then  there  was  a  profound 
silence. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Doctor  Blimber, 
"  rise  for  Grace  !  Cornelia,  lift  Dombey 
down" — nothing  of  whom  but  his  scalp 
was  accordingly  seen  above  the  table- 
cloth. "Johnson  will  repeat  to  ms 
to-moiTOW  morning  before  breakfast, 
without  book,  and  from  the  Greek 
Testament,  the  first  chapter  of  Qa 
Epistle  of  Saint  Panl  to  the  Ephesiana 
We  will  resume  our  studies,  Mr.  Feeder^ 
in  half-an-hour." 

The  young  gentlonen  bowed  sod 
withdrew.  Mr.  Feeder  did  likewise. 
During  the  half-hour,  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, broken  into  pairs,  loitered  arm- 
in-arm  up  and  down  a  small  piece  of 
ground  behind  the  house,  or  endea- 
voured to  kindle  a  spark  of  animation 
in  the  breast  <^  ^iggs.  But  nothing 
happened  so  vulgar  as  play.  Punc- 
tually at  the  appointed  time,  the  gong 
was  sounded,  and  the  studies,  under 
the  joint  ausjuoes  of  Doctor  Blimber 
and  Mr.  Feeder,  were  resumed. 
Aa  the  O^fmpie  game  <tf  loua^ng  Mf 
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ind  down  had  been  eat  shorter  than '  In  thd  eonfidilnee  of  their  own  room 
usual  that  day,  on  Johnson's  account,  np-stairs,  Briggs  sud  his  head  ached 
tbey  all  went  out  for  a  walk  before  tea.  ready  to  split,  and  that  he  shonld  wish 
Even  Briggs  (though  he  hadn't  begun  himself  dead  if  it  wasn't  for  his  mother, 
yet)  partook  of  this  dissipation  ;  in  the  and  a  blackbird  he  had  at  home.  Tozer 
enjoyment  of  which  he  looked  over  the  didn't  say  much,  but  he  sighed  a  good 
eliff  two  or  three  times  darkly.  Doctor  deal,  and  told  Paul  to  look  out»  for  hia 
Blimber  accompanied  them ;  and  Paul  turn  would  come  to-morrow.  After 
had  the  honour  of  being  taken  in  tow  uttering  those  prophetic  words,  he  un- 
by  the  Doctor  himself :  a  distinguished  dressed  himself  moodily,  and  got  into 
state  of  things,  in  which  he  looked  very  ,  bed.     Briggs  was  in  his  bed  too,  and 


Uttle  and  feeble. 
Tea  was  served 


in  a  style  no  less 


Paul  in  his  bed  too,  before  the  weak- 
eyed  young  man  appeared  to  take  away 


polite  than  the  dinner  ;  and  after  tea,  j  the  candle,  when  he  wished  them  good 
the  young  gentlemen  rising  and  bowing   night  and  pleasant  dreams.     But  hia 


as  before,  withdrew  to  fetch  up  the 
unfinished  tasks  of  tKt  day,  or  to  get 
up  the  already  loom'scg  tasks  of  to- 
morrow. In  the  meantime  Mr.  Feeder 
withdrew  to  his  own  room ;  and  Paul 
lat  in  a  comer  wondering  whether 
Florence  was  thinking  of  him,  and 
what  they  were  all  about  at 
Pipchin's. 
Mr.  Toots,  who  had  been  detained 


benevolent  wishes  were  in  vain,  as  far 
as  Briggs  and  Tozer  were  concerned; 
for  Paul,  who  lay  awake  for  a  long 
while,  and  often  woke  afterwards, 
found  that  Briggs  was  ridden  by  hia 
lesson  as  a  nightmare  :  and  that  Tozer, 
whose  mind  was  affected  in  his  sleep 
Mrs.  by  similar  caudes,  in  a  minor  degree, 
talked  unknown  tongues,  or  scraps 
of  Greek  and  Latin — it  was  all  one  to 


hj  an  important  letter  from  the  Dake  !  Paul — ^which,  in  the  silence  of  nighl^ 
of  Wellington,  found  Paul  out  aflber  a  !  had  an  inexpressibly  wicked  Mid  gxdlty 
time  ;  and  having  looked  at  him  for  a  |  effect, 
long  while,  as  before,  inquired  if  he  was  <      Paul  had  sunk  into  a  sweet  sleep, 


>i 


ibnd  of  waistcoats. 
Paul  said  **Yes,  Sir. 
**Soam  I,'*  said  Toots. 


and  dreamed  that  he  was  walking  hand 
in  hand  with  Florence  through  beau- 
tiful   gardens,  when  they  came  to  a 


No  word  more  spake  Toots  that  night ; !  large  sunflower  which  suddenly  ex- 
but  he  stood  looking  at  Paul  as  if  he  ^  panded  itself  into  a  gong,  and  began  to 
Uked  him  ;  and  as  there  was  company  ;  sound.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  found 
^  that,  and  Paul  was  not  inclined  to '  that  it  was  a  dark,  windy  morning, 
talk,  it  answered  his  purpose  better  |  with  a  drizzling  rain  :  and  that  the 
%han  conversation.  !  real  gong  was  giving  dreadful  note  of 

At    eight  o'clock  or  so,   the  gong  ;  preparation,  down  {n  the  hall, 
aonnded  again  for  prayers  in  the  dining-  i      So  he  got  up  directly,  and  foimd 
Yoom,  where  the  butler  afterwards  pre-  j  Briggs  with  hardly  any  eyes,  for  night- 
sided  over  a  side  table,  on  which  bread  j  mare  and  grief  had  made  his  face  puffy, 
and  cheese  and  beer  were  spread  for   putting  his  boots  on  :  while  Tozer  stood 


Buch  young  gentlemen  as  desired  to 
partake  of  those  refreshments.  The 
ceremonies  concluded  by  the  Doctor's 
saying,  **  Gentlemen,  we  will  resume 
our  studies  at  seven  to-morrow  ;"  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  Paul  saw  Cor- 
nelia Blimber's  eye,  and  saw  that  it  was 
upon  him.     When  the  Doctor  had  said 


shivering  and  rubbing  his  shoulders  in 
a  very  bad  humour.  Poor  Paul  couldn't 
dress  himself  easily,  not  being  used  to 
it,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have 
the  goodness  to  tie  some  strings  for 
him ;  but  as  Briggs  merely  said 
" Bother  I "  and  Tozer,  "Oh  yes  I "  he 
went  down   when    he    was  otherwise 


these  words,  **  Gentlemen,  we  will  re-  ready,  to  the  next  story,  where  he  saw 

sume  our  studies  at  seven  to-morrow,"  a  pretty  young  woman  in  leather  gloves, 

the  pupils  bowed  again,  and  went  to  cleaning  a  stove.     The  young  woman 

bed*  seemed  surpTiaed  di^  \ub>  v^^edsnai^ 
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ftnd  asked  bixn  when  his  moiher  was. 
When  PanI  told  her  she  was  dead,  she 
took  her  gloves  off,  and  did  what  he 
wanted ;  and  forthermore  nibbed  his 
hands  to  warm  them  ;  and  gave  him  a 
kiss ;  and  told  him  whenever  he  wanted 
anything  of  that  sort — meaning  in  the 
dressing  way — to  ask  for  'Melia  ;  which 
Paul,  thanking  her  very  mach,  said  he 
certainly  would.     He  then  proceeded 
Bofbly  on  his  journey  down-stairs,  towards 
the  room  in  which  the  young  gentlemen 
resumed  their  studies,  when,  passing 
by  a  door  that  stood  ajar,  a  voice  from 
within  cried  "  Is  that  Dombey  T "    On 
Paul  replying,  "Yes,  Ma'am:"  for  he 
knew  the  voice  to  be  Miss  Blimber's  : 
Miss  Blimber  said  *' Come  in,  Dombey." 
And  in  he  wont. 

Miss  Blimber  presented  exactly  the 
appearance  she  had  presented  yester- 
day, except  that  she  wore  a  shawl. 
Her  little  light  curls  Were  as  crisp  as 
ever,  and  she  had  already  her  spectacles 
on,  which  made  Paul  wonder  whether 
she  went  to  bed  in  them.     She  had  a 
cool  little  sitting-room  of  her  own  up 
there,  with  some  books  in  it,  and  no 
fire.    But  Miss  Blimber  was  never  cold, 
and  never  sleepy. 

**Now,  Dombey,**  said  Miss  Blimber, 
"I'm  going  out  for  a  constitutional." 

Paul  wondered  what  that  was,  and 
why  she  didn't  send  the  footman  out  to 
get  it  in  such  unfavourable  weather. 
But  he  made  no  observation  on  the 
subject :  his  attention  being  devoted  to 
a  little  pile  of  new  books,  on  which 
Miss  Blimber  appeared  to  have  been 
recently  engaged. 

**  These  are  yours,  Dombey,**  Kud 
Hiss  Blimber. 

"  AU  of  *em.  Ma'am  ?  "  said  Paul. 
**Yes,'*  returned  Miss  Blimber; 
"and  Mr.  Feeder  will  look  you  out 
■ome  more  very  soon,  if  you  are  as 
studious  as  I  expect  you  will  be, 
Dombey." 


^  Thank  you.  Ma'am,"  said  Paul 

«n«  1  .*°*  ^°^°^  ^^*   ^or  a  constitu- 

whnt 't  ^«8^«^  ^'ss  Blimber  ;   **  and 


tell  me  If  you  quite  understand  wlial 
you  have  got  to  learn.  Don't  lose  time- 
Dombey,  for  yon  have  none  to  spare, 
but  take  them  down-stairs,  and  begin 
directly. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  answered  Paul. 
There  were  so  many  of  them,'  that 
although  Paul  put  one  hand  under  the 
bottom  book  and  his  other  hand  and 
hischm  on  the  top  book,  and  hugged 
them    all    closely,    the    middle   boolt 
slipped  out  before  he  reached  the  door, 
and  then  they  all  tumbled  down  on  the 
floor.     Miss  Blimber  said,  «*  Oh,  Dom- 
bey, Doml^y,  this  is  really  very  care- 
less  1     and  piled  them  up  afresh  for 
him  ;   and   this  time,   by  dint  of  ba- 
lancing them  with  great  nicety,  Paul 
got  out  of  the  room,  and  down  a  few 
stairs  before  two  of  them  escaped  again. 
But  he  held  the  rest  so  tight,  tha.  lie 
only  left  one  more  on  the  first  floor, 
and  one  in  the  passage  ;  and  when  lie 
had  got  the  main  body  down  intotlie 
school-room,  he  set  off  up-staii-s  again 
to  collect  the  stragglers.     Having  al 
last  amassed  the   whole   library,  and 
climbed  into  his  place,  he  fell  to  work, 
encouraged  by  a  remark  from  Tozerto 
the  effect  that  he  «*  was  in  for  it  now  ;- 
which  was  the    only  interruption  he 
received  till  breakfast  time.     At  that 
meal,  for  which  he  had  no  appetite, 
everything  was  quite   as   solemn  and 
genteel  as  at  the  others  ;  and  when  it 
was  finished,  he  followed  Miss  Blimber 
up-stairs. 

**Now,  Dombey,"  said  Miss  Blimber. 
"How  have  you  got  on  with  those 
books «" 

They  comprised  a  little  English,  and 
a  deal  of  Latin---names  of  things,  de- 
clensions of  articles  and  substantives, 
exercises  thereon,  and  preliminary  rules 
— a  trifle  of  orthography,  a  glance  at 
ancient  history,  a  wink  or  two  at  mo- 
dern ditto,  a  few  tables,  two  or  three 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  little  ge- 
neral information  When  poor  Paul  had 
spelt  out  number  two,  he  found  he  had 
no  idea  of  number  one ;  fragments 
whereof  afterwards  obtruded  them- 
selves into  number  three,  which  slided 
into  number  four,  which  grafted  itself 
on  to  number  twa     So  that  whether 
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twenty  BamTiliises  made  a  Renms,  or 
hio  hsec  hoc  was  troy  weight,  or  a 
verb  always  agreed  with  an  ancient 
Briton,  or  three  times  four  was  Taurus 
a  bult,  were  o{)en  questions  with  him. 

**  Oh,  Dombey,  Dombey  !"  said  Miss 
Blimber,  **  this  is  very  shocking." 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Paul,  **  I 
think  if  I  might  sometimes  talk  a  little 
to  old  Glabb,  I  should  be  able  to  do 
better." 

*' Nonsense,  Dombey,**  said  Miss 
Blim her.  ' '  I  couldn't  hear  of  it.  This 
la  not  the  place  for  Glubbs  of  any  kind. 
STon  must  take  the  books  down,  I  sup- 
pose, Dombey,  one  by  one,  and  perfect 
roarself  in  the  day's  instalment  of  sub' 
ect  A,  before  you  turn  at  all  to  subject 
B.  And  now  take  away  the  top  book, 
f  you  please,  Dombey,  and  return  when 
fovL  are  master  of  the  theme.** 

Miss  Blimber  expressed  her  opinions 
im  the  subject  of  Paul's  uninstructed 
state  with  a  gloomy  delight,  as  if  she 
had  expected  this  result,  and  were  glad 
to  find  that  they  must  be  in  constant 
commnnication.  Paul  withdrew  with 
the  top  task,  as  he  was  told,  and  la- 
boured away  at  it^  down  below  :  some- 
times remembering  every  word  of  it, 
and  sometimes  forgetting  it  all,  and 
everything  else  besides :  until  at  last 
he  ventured  up  stairs  again  to  repeat 
the  lesson,  when  it  was  nearly  all  driven 
out  of  his  head  before  he  began,  by  Miss 
Blimber's  shuttiug  up  the  book,  and 
saying,  **  Go  on,  Dombey  !'*  a  proceed- 
ing so  sn^estive  of  the  knowledge  inside 
of  her,  that  Paul  looked  upon  the  young 
lady  with  consternation,  as  a  kind  of 
learned  Guy  Faux,  or  artificial  Bogle, 
atnfled  full  of  scholastic  straw. 

He  acquitted  himself  very  well,  never- 
theless ;  and  Miss  Blimber,  commending 
him  as  giving  promise  of  getting  on  fast, 
immediately  provided  him  with  subject 
B  ;  firom  which  he  passed  to  C,  aod 
even  D  before  dinner.  It  was  hard 
work,  resuming  his  studies,  soon  after 
dinner  ;  and  he  felt  giddy  and  confused 
and  drowsy  and  dull.  But  all  the  other 
young  gentlemen  had  similar  sensations, 
and  were  obliged  to  resume  their  studies 
too,  if  there  were  any  comfort  in  that. 
It  was  a  wonder  that  ibe  great  dock  in 


the  hall,  instead  of  being  constant  to 
its  first  enquiry,  never  said,  '*  Gentle- 
men, we  will  now  resume  our  studies,*' 
for  that  phrase  was  often  enough  re- 
peated in  its  neighbourhood.  The  stu- 
dies went  round  like  a  mighty  wheel, 
and  the  young  gentlemen  were  always 
stretched  upon  it. 

After  tea  there  were  exercises  again, 
and  preparations  for  next  day  by  candle- 
light. And  in  due  course  there  was 
bed ;  where,  but  for  that  resumption  of 
the  studies  which  took  place  in  di'eams, 
were  rest  and  sweet  forgetfulness. 

Oh  Saturdays  1  Oh  happy  Satur- 
days, when  Florence  always  came  at 
noon,  and  never  would,  in  any  weather, 
stay  away,  though  Mrs.  Pipchin  snarled 
and  growled,  and  worried  her  bitterly. 
Those  Saturdays  were  Sabbaths  for  at 
least  two  little  Christians  among  all  the 
Jews,  and  did  the  holy  Sabbath  work 
of  strengthening  and  knitting  up  a 
brother's  and  a  sister's  love. 

Not  even  Sunday  nights — the  heavy 
Sunday  nights,  whose  shadow  darkened 
the  first  waking  burst  of  light  on  Sun- 
day mornings — could  mar  those  precious 
Saturdays.  Whether  it  was  the  great 
sea  shore,  where  they  sat,  and  strolled 
together ;  or  whether  it  was  only  Mrs. 
Pipchin's  duU  back  room,  in  which  she 
sang  to  him  so  softly,  with  his  drowsy 
head  upon  her  ai*m ;  Paul  never  cared. 
It  was  Florence.  That  was  all  he 
thought  of.  So,  on  Sunday  nights, 
when  the  Doctor's  dark  door  stood  agapo 
to  swallow  him  up  for  another  week, 
the  time  was  come  for  taking  leave  oi 
Florence ;  no  one  else. 

Mrs.  Wickam  had  been  drafted 
home  to  the  house  in  town,  and  Miss 
Nipper,  now  a  smart  young  woman, 
had  come  down.  To  many  a  single 
combat  with  Mrs.  Pipchin,  did  Miss 
Nipper  gallantly  devote  herself ;  and  if 
ever  Mrs.  Pipchin  in  all  her  life  had 
found  her  match,  she  had  found  it  now. 
Miss  Nipper  threw  away  the  scabbt^rd 
the  first  morning  she  arose  in  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin's  house.  She  asked  and  gave  no 
quarter.  She  said  it  must  be  war, 
and  war  it  was ;  and  Mrs.  Pipchin  lived 
i'rom  that  time  Va  \&ie  mvd&\>  ^1  va^- 
prises,  harassing^  taii  ^^asL^ma  \  ^:&&> 
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•kirmiBluBg  atUeks  tliat  eaae  bonndng 
In  upon  her  from  the  passage,  eyen  in 
UDgoarded  momenta  of  chops,  and  ca]> 
tied  desolation  to  her  very  toast. 

Miss  Nipper  bad  returned  one  Sun- 
day night  with  Florence,  from  walking 
back  with  Paul  to  the  Doctoi's,  when 
Florence  ttok  from  her  bosom  a  little 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  she  had  pen- 
cilled down  some  words. 

'  *  See  here,  Susan,  '*  she  sedd.  ' '  These 
are  the  names  of  the  little  books  that 
Paul  brings  home  to  do  those  long 
exercises  with,  when  he  is  so  tired.  I 
copied  them  last  night  while  he  was 
wi'iting.'* 

'*  Don't  shew  *em  to  me.  Miss  Floy,  if 
you  please,"  returned  Nipper,  **  I  'd  as 
•oon  see  Mrs.  Pipchin." 

'^I  want  you  to  buy  them  for  me, 
Susan,  if  you  will,  to-morrow  morning. 
I  have  money  enough,"  said  Florence. 

''Why,  goodness  gracious  me,  Miss 
Floy,"  returned  Miss  Nipper,  "how 
can  you  talk  like  that,  when  you  have 
books  upon  books  already,  and  mas- 
terses  and  mississes  a  teaching  of  you 
every  thingcontinual,  though  my  belief  is 
that  your  Pa,  Miss  Dombey,  never  would 
have  leamt  you  nothing,  neve?  would 
have  thought  of  it,  unless  you  *d  asked 
him — when  he  couldn't  well  refuse ;  but 
giving  consent  when  asked,  and  offer- 
ing when  unasked.  Miss,  is  quite  two 
things ;  I  may  not  have  my  objections 
to  a  young  man's  keeping  company 
with  me,  and  when  he  puts  the  question, 
may  say  'yes,'  but  that 's  not  saying 
'  would  you  be  so  kind  as  like  me.' " 

"But  yuu  can  buy  me  the  books, 
Susan ;  and  you  will,  when  you  know  I 
want  them." 

"  Well,  Miss,  and  why  do  yon  want 
•em  ?"  replied  Nipper ;  adding,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  If  it  was  to  fling  at  Mrs. 
Pipchin's  head,  I  'd  buy  a  cart-load." 

"I  think  1  could  perhaps  give  Paul 

some  help,  Susan,  if  I  had  these  books,"  i 

said  Florence,  "and  make  the  commg  I 

week  a  little  easier  to  him.     At  least  I ' 

want  to  try.     So   buy  them  for  me,  | 

dear,  and  I  will  never  forget  how  kind  ■ 

it  waa  of  you  to  do  it  1"  \ 

It  must  bare  been  a  hard^  heart  than 

AuBMi  Ninoar'g  thai  ooald  have  r^ected 


the  little  pnne  Florenee  held  cot 
these  words,  or  the  gentle  look  of  en- 
treaty with  which  she  seconded  her 
petition.  Susan  put  the  purse  in  her 
pocket  without  reply,  and  trotted  out 
at  once  upon  her  errand. 

The  books  were  not  easy  to  procure ; 
and  the  answer  at  several  shops  was, 
either  that  they  were  just  out  of  them, 
or  that  they  never  kept  them,  or  that 
they  had  had  a  great  many  last  month, 
or  that  they  expected  a  great  many  next 
week.  But  Susan  was  not  easily  baffled 
in  such  an  enterprise  ;  and  having  en- 
trapped a  white-haired  youth,  in  a 
black  calico  apron,  from  a  library  where 
she  was  known,  to  accompany  her  in 
her  quest,  she  led  him  such  a  life  in 
going  up  and  down,  that  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  if  it  were  only 
to  get  rid  of  her  ;  and  finally  enabled 
her  to  return  home  in  triumph. 

With  these  treasures  then,  after  her 
own  daily  lessons  were  over,  Floreooe 
sat  down  at  night  to  track  Paul's  foot- 
steps through  the  thorny  ways  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  being  possessed  of  a  naturally 
quick  and  sound  capacity,  and  taught 
by  that  most  wonderful  of  noasters, 
love,  it  was  not  long  before  she  gained 
upon  Paul's  heels,  and  caught  and 
passed  him. 

Not  a  word  of  this  was  breathed  to 
Mrs.  Pipchin  :  but  many  a  night  when 
they  were  all  in  bed,  and  when  Miss 
Nipper,  with  her  hair  in  papers  and 
herself  asleep  in  some  uncomfortable 
attitude,  reposed  unconscious  by  her 
side  ;  and  when  the  chinking  ashes  in 
the  grate  were  cold  and  grey ;  and  when 
the  candles  were  burnt  down  and  gut- 
tering out ; — Florence  tried  so  haid  to 
be  a  substitute  for  one  small  Dombey, 
that  her  fortitude  and  persevei'anoe 
might  have  almost  won  her  a  free  right 
to  bear  the  name  hersel£ 

And  high  was  her  reward,  when  one 
Saturday  evenings  as  little  Paul  wai 
sitting  down  as  usual  to  "  resume  his 
studies,"  she  sat  down  by  hia  mde,  and 
showed  him  all  that  was  so  rough,  made 
smooth,  and  all  that  was  so  dark,  made 
clear  and  plain,  before  him.  It  was 
nothinf^  W\  tk  «^tML  look  in  PaoTs 
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A  dose  embrace — ^but  God  knows  how 
lier  heart  leaped  up  at  this  rich  pay- 
ment for  her  trouble. 

•*0h,  Floy!"  cried  her  brother, 
•*How  I  love  you  I  How  I  Ioyo  you, 
Floy  !" 

**And  I  you,  dear  I" 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  of  that,  Floy." 

He  said  no  more  about  it,  but  all 
that  evening  sat  close  by  her,  very  quiet ; 
and  in  the  night  he  called  out  from  his 
little  room  within  hers,  three  or  four 
times,  that  he  loved  her. 

Regularly,  after  that,  Florence  was 
prepared  to  sit  down  with  Paul  on 
Satoi-day  night,  and  patiently  assist 
him  through  so  much  as  they  could  an- 
ticipate together,  of  his  next  week's 
work.  The  cheering  thought  that  he 
was  labouring  on  where  Florence  had 
just  toiled  before,  him,  would,  of  itself, 
have  been  a  stimulant  to  Paul  in  the 
perpetual  resumption  of  his  studies ; 
but  coupled  with  the  actual  lightening 
of  his  load,  consequent  on  this  assist- 
ance, it  saved  him,  possibly,  from  sink- 
ing underneath  the  burden  which  the 
£Etir  Cornelia  Blimber  piled  upon  his 
back. 

It  was  not  that  Miss  Blimber  meant 
to  be  too  hard  upon  him,  or  that  Doctor 
Blimber  meant  to  bear  too  heavily 
on  the  young  gentlemen  in  general. 
Cornelia  merely  held  the  faith  in  which 
she  had  been  bred  ;  and  the  Doctor,  in 
some  partial  confusion  of  his  ideas,  re- 
garded the  young  gentlemen  as  if  they 
were  all  Doctors,  and  were  born  grown 
up.  Comforted  by  the  applause  of  the 
young  gentlemen's  nearest  relations, 
and  urged  on  by  their  blind  vanity  and 
ill-considered  haste,  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  Doctor  Blimber  had  discovered 
his  mistake,  or  triuimed  his  swelling  i 
sails  to  any  other  tack.  I 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Paul.  When  ! 
Doctor  Blimber  said  he  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  was  naturally  clever,  Mr. 
Dombey  was  more  bent  than  ever  on 
his  being  forced  and  crammed.  In  the 
case  of  Briggs,  when  Doctor  Blim- 
ber reported  that  he  did  not  make 
great  progress  yet,  and  was  not  natu- 
rally clever,  Briggs  senior  was  inexo- 
rable in  ibe  same  purpose.     In  short. 


however  high  and  false  the  temperature 
at  which  the  Doctor  kept  his  hothouse, 
the  owners  of  the  plants  were  always 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  at  the  bel- 
lows, and  to  stir  the  fire. 

Such  spirits  as  he  had  in  the  outset^ 
Paul  soon  lost  of  course.  But  he  re- 
tained all  that  was  strange,  and  old, 
and  thoughtful  in  his  character:  and 
under  circumstances  so  &vourable  to 
the  development  of  those  tendencies, 
became  even  more  strange,  and  old,  and 
thoughtful,  than  before. 

The  only  difiTerence  was,  that  he  kept 
his  character  to  himself.  He  grew  more 
thoughtful  and  reserved,  every  day; 
and  had  no  such  curiosity  in  any  living 
member  of  the  Doctor  s  household,  as 
he  had  had  in  Mrs.  Pipchin.  He  loved 
to  be  alone ;  and  in  those  short  intervals 
when  he  was  not  occupied  with  his 
books,  liked  nothing  so  well  as  wander- 
ing about  the  house  by  himself,  or  sit- 
ting on  the  stairs,  listening  to  the  great 
clock  in  the  hall.  He  was  intimate 
with  all  the  paper-hanging  in  the  house ; 
saw  things  that  no  one  else  saw  in  the 
patterns ;  found  out  miniature  tigers 
and  lions  running  up  the  bedroom 
walls,  and  squinting  faces  leering  in 
the  squares  and  diamonds  of  the  floor- 
cloth. 

The  solitary  child  lived  on,  sur- 
rounded by  this  arabesque  work  of  hii 
musing  &ncy,  and  no  one  underatood 
him.  Mrs  Blijnber  thought  him '*  odd,*' 
and  sometimes  the  servants  said  among 
themselves  that  little  Domlcy  **  moped  ;'* 
but  that  was  all. 

Unless  young  Toots  had  some  idea 
on  the  subject,  to  the  expression  of 
which  he  was  wholly  unequal.  Ideas, 
like  ghosts  (according  to  the  common 
notion  of  ghosts),  must  be  spoken  to  a 
little  before  they  will  explain  them- 
selves ;  and  Toots  had  long  left  off  ask- 
ing any  questions  of  his  own  mind. 
Some  mist  there  may  have  been,  issu- 
ing from  that  leaden  casket,  his  cra- 
nium, which,  if  it  could  have  taken 
shape  and  form,  would  have  become  a 
genie ;  but  it  could  not ;  and  it  only  so 
far  followed  the  example  of  the  &\w.c^'«;j^ 
in  the  Arabian  atot^,  «a  XiSi  w.^  q\3i\.  "wj^  ^ 
thick  cloud,  and  \2acte  \iaxi%  ^jasi\x»^« 
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But  it  left  a  Utile  figure  ririble  upon  a  ' 
lonely  shore,   and  Toots  was  always 
itariDg  at  it. 

"How  are  you?"  lie  would  say  to 
Paul,  fifty  times  a-day. 

**  Quite  well,  Sir,  thank  you,"  Paul 
would  answer. 

''Shake  hands,"  would  be  Toots's 
next  advance. 

Which  Paul,  of  course,  would  imme> 
^  diately  do.  Mr.  Toots  generally  said 
again,  after  a  long  interval  of  staring 
and  hard  breathing,  **  How  are  you  ?" 
To  which  Paul  again  replied,  ''Quite 
well,  Sir,  thank  you." 

One  evening  Mr.  Toots  was  sitting  at 
his  desk,  oppressed  by  correspondence, 
when  a  great  purpose  seemed  to  flash 
upon  him.  He  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
went  off  to  seek  Paul,  whom  he  found 
at  last,  after  a  long  search,  looking 
through  the  window  of  his  little  bed- 
room. 

*'I  say  I"  cried  Toots,  speaking  the 
moment  he  entered  the  room,  lest  he 
should  forget  it ;  "  what  do  you  think 
about?" 

''Oh  !  I  think  about  a  great  many 
things,"  replied  Paul 

"Do  you,  though  ?"  said  Toots,  ap- 
pearing to  consider  that  fact  in  itself 
surprising. 

"  If  you  had  to  die,"  said  Paul,  look- 
ing up  into  his  face- 
Mr.  Toots  started,  and  seemed  much 
disturbed. 

** — Don't  you  think  you  would  ra- 
ther die  on  a  moonlight  night  when  the 
sky  was  quite  clear,  and  the  wind 
blowing,  as  it  did  last  night  ?" 

Mr.  Toots  said,  looking  doubtfully 
at  Paul,  and  shaking  his  head,  that 
he  didn't  know  about  that. 

"Not  blowing,  at  least,"  said  Paul, 
'*  but  sounding  in  the  air  like  the  sea 
Bounds  in  the  shells.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful night.  When  I  liad  listened  to  the 
water  for  a  long  time,  I  got  up  and 
looked  out.  There  was  a  boat  over 
there,  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon ;  a 
boat  with  a  sail." 

The  child  looked  at  him  so  stead- 
flistly,  and  spoke  so  earnestly,  that  Mr. 
Toots,  feeling  himself  called  u(K)n  to 
1^7  somethi^  about  this  boat    sadd. 


"Smugglers.**    But  with  an  impartial   . 
remembrance  of  there  being  two  sides 
to  every  question,  he  added,  "(Mr  Frd- 
vcntive." 

"A  boat  with  a  sail,"  repeated  Paul, 
"in  the  full  light  of  the  moon.  The 
sail  like  an  arm,  all  silver.  It  went 
away  into  the  distance,  and  what  do 
you  think  it  seemed  to  do  as  it  moved 
^th  the  waves  ? " 

"Pitch,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

"It  seemed  to  beckon,"  said  tlie 
child,  "to  beckon  me  to  come  I — There 
she  is  I    There  she  is  f " 

Toots  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
dismay  at  this  sudden  exclamation, 
after  what  had  gone  before^  and  cried 
"Who?" 

"My  sister  Florence  !"  cried  Paul, 
"looking  ui)  here,  and  waving  hei 
hapd.  She  sees  me  —  she  sees  me' 
Good  night)  dear,  good  night,  good 
night." 

His  quick  transition  to  a  state  oi 
unbounded  pleasure,  as  he  stood  at  his 
window,  kissing  and  clapping  his  hands: 
and  the  way  in  which  the  light  retreated 
from  his  features  as  she  passed  out  of 
his  view,  and  left  a  patient  melancholy 
on  the  little  face  :  were  too  remarkable 
wholly  to  escape  even  Toots*s  notice. 
Their  interview  being  iuterrupted  at 
this  moment  by  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  who  usually  brought  her  black 
skjrts  to  bear  upon  Paul  just  before 
dusk,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Toots  had 
no  opportunity  of  improving  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  it  left  so  marked  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  he  twice  returned, 
after  having  exchanged  the  usual  sala- 
tations,  to  ask  Mrs.  Pipchin  how  she 
did.  This  the  irascible  old  lady  con- 
ceived to  be  a  deeply-devised  and  long- 
meditated  insult,  originating  in  the 
diabolical  invention  of  the  weak-eyed 
young  man  down-stairs,  against  whom 
she  accordingly  lodged  a  formal  com- 
plaint with  Doctor  Blimber  that  very 
night ;  who  mentioned  to  the  young 
man  that  if  he  ever  did  it  again,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  part  with  him. 

The  evenings  being  longer  now,  Paul 
stole  up  to  his  window  every  evening  to 
look  out  for  Florence.  She  always 
VOBsed  and  repassed  at  a  ceitain  timfl^ 
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H  she  saw  him ;  and  their  mntnal 
ognition  was  a  gleam  of  Honshine  in 
uVb  daily  life.  Often  after  dark,  one 
ter' figure  walked  alone  before  the 
ctor's  house.  He  rarely  joined  them 
the  Saturday  now.  He  could  not 
ar  it.  He  would  rather  come  unre- 
gnised,  and  look  up  at  the  windows 
lere  hia  son  was  Qualifying  for   a 


man ;  and  wait,  and  watch,  and  plan, 
and  hope. 

Oh  1  could  he  but  have  seen,  or  seen 
as  others  did,  the  slight  spare  boy 
above,  watching  the  waves  and  clouds 
at  twilight,  with  his  earnest  eyes,  auid 
breasting  the  window  of  his  solitary  cage 
when  birds  flew  by,  as  if  he  would  haTd 
emulated  them,  and  soared  away  1 
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Hk.  Dombet's  offices  were  in  a  court 
here  there  was  an  old-established  stall 
f  choice  fruit  at  the  corner :  where 
srambulating  merchants,  of  both  sexes, 
Bbed  for  sale  at  any  time  between  the 
DOTS  of  ten  and  five,  slippers,  pocket- 
E^pb,  sponges,  dogs'  collars,  and 
^hidsor  soap ;  and  sometimes  a  pointer 
f  an  oil-painting. 

The  pointer  always  came  that  way, 
ith  a  view  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
iiere  a  sporting  taste  (originating  gene- 
Uy  in  bets  of  new  hats)  is  much  in 
gue.  The  other  commodities  were 
dressed  to  the  general  public ;  but 
^  were  never  offered  by  the  vendors 
Mr.  Dombey.  When  he  appeared, 
•  dealers  in  those  wares  fell  off  re- 
ctfully.  The  principal  slipper  and 
[8*  collar  man — who  considered  him- 
r  a  public  character,  and  whose 
trait  was  screwed  on  to  an  artist's 
T  in  Cheapside — ^threw  up  his  forc- 
er to  the  brim  of  his  hat  as  Mr. 
nbey  went  by.  The  ticket-porter,  if 
were  not  absent  on  a  job,  always 
officiously  before,  to  open  Mr.  Dom- 
'*s  office  door  as  wide  as  possible,  and 
d  it  open,  with  his  hat  of^  while  he 
ered. 

The  clerks  within  were  not  a  whit 
lind-hand  in  their  demonstrations  of 
pect  A  solemn  hush  prevailed,  as 
.  Dombey  passed  through  the  outer 
ce.  The  wit  of  the  Counting-House 
•ame  is  a  moment  as  mute,  as  the 
V  of  leathern  fire- buckets,  hanging  up 
lind  him.    Such  yai>id  aad  fUt  daj* 


light  as  filtered  through  the  ground- 
glass  windows  and  skylights,  leaving  a 
black  sediment  upon  the  panes,  showed 
the  books  and  papers,  and  the  figures 
bending  over  them,  enveloped  in  a  stu- 
dious gloom,  and  as  much  abstracted  in 
appearance,  from  the  world  without,  as 
if  they  were  assembled  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  while  a  mouldy  little  strong 
room  in  the  obscure  perspective,  where 
a  shaded  lamp  was  always  burning, 
might  have  represented  the  cavern  of 
some  ocean-monster,  looking  on  with 
a  red  eye  at  these  mysteries  of  the 
deep. 

When  Perch  the  messenger,  whose 
place  was  on  a  little  bracket,  like  a 
time-piece,  saw  Mr.  Dombey  come  in — 
or  rather  when  he  felt  that  he  was 
coming,  for  he  had  usually  an  instinc- 
tive sensfe  of  his  approach— he  hurried 
into  Mr.  Dombey's  room,  stirred  the 
fire,  quarried  fresh  coals  from  the 
bowels  of  the  coal  box,  hung  the  news- 
paper to  air  upon  the  fender,  put  the 
chair  ready,  and  the  screen  in  its  place^ 
and  was  round  upon  his  heel  on  the 
instant  of  Mr.  Dombey's  entrance,  to 
take  his  great  coat  and  hat,  and  hang 
them  up.  Then  Perch  took  the  news- 
paper, and  gave  it  a  turn  or  two  in 
his  hands  before  the  fire,  and  laid  it, 
deferentially,  at  Mr.  Dombey's  elbow. 
And  so  little  objection  had  Perch  to 
doing  deferential  in  the  last  degree, 
that  if  he  might  have  laid  himself  at 
Mr.  Dombey's  feet,  or  might  \^n^  oa^'^ 
him  by  aome  ancb.  taAft  aa  ^oAfiii  \a\)% 
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betion  ad  upon  tlie  CUip^  Haroim  Al- 
raschid,  he  would  have  been  all  tha 
better  pleased. 

As  this  honour  would  have  been  an 
innovation  and  an  experiment,  Perch 
was  fain  tc  content  himself  by  express- 
ing as  well  as  he  could,  in  his  manner, 
You  are  the  light  of  my  Eyes.  You  are 
the  Breath  of  my  SouL  You  are  the 
commander  of  the  Faithful  Perch !  With 
this  imperfect  happiness  to  cheer  him, 
he  would  shut  the  door  softly,  walk 
away  on  tiptoe,  and  leave  Ms  great 
chief  to  be  stared  at,  through  a  dome- 
shaped  window  in  the  leads,  by  ugly 
chimney  pots  and  backa  of  houses,  and 
especially  by  the  bold  window  of  a  hair- 
catting  saloon  on  a  first  floor,  where  a 
waxen  effigy,  bald  as  a  Mussulman  in 
the  morning,  and  covered  after  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day,  with  luxuriant  hair 
and  whiskers  in  the  latest  Christian 
iashion,  showed  him  the  wrong  side  of 
its  head  for  ever. 

Between  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  com- 
mon world,  as  it  was  accessible  through 
the  medium  of  the  outer  office — to  which 
Mr.  Dombey*s  presence  in  his  own  room 
may  be  said  to  have  struck  like  damp, 
or  cold  air — there  were  two  degrees  of 
descent.  Mr.  Garker  in  his  own  office 
was  the  first  step  ;  Mr.  Morfin,  in  kia 
own  office,  was  the  second.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  occupied  a  little  chamber  like 
a  bath  room,  opening  from  the  passage 
outside  Mr.  Dombey's  door.  Mr.  Car- 
ker,  as  Grand  Vizier,  inhabited  the 
room  that  was  nearest  to  the  Sultan. 
Mr.  Morfin,  as  an  officer  of  inferior  state, 
inhabited  the  room  that  was  nearest  to 
the  clerks. 

The  gentleman  last  mentioned  was 
a  cheerful-looking,  hazel-eyed  elderly 
bachelor :  gravely  attired,  as  to  his 
upper-  man,  in  black ;  and  as  to  his 
legs,  in  pepper  and  salt  colour.  His 
dark  hair  was  just  touched  here  and 
there  with  specks  of  grey,  as  though  the 
tread  of  Time  had  splashed  it ;  and  his 
whiskers  were  already  white.  He  had 
a  mighty  respect  for  Mr.  Dombey,  and 
tendered  him  due  homage  ;  but  as  he 
was  of  a  genial  temper  himself,  and 
never  wholly  at  his  ease  in  that  stately 
finueDife^  be.  was  disqoietBdL\yy  u>  ^«i^ 


lousy  <^  the  many  ocmferenoes  e^jofd 
by  Mr.  Carker,  and  felt  a  secret  satis- 
faction in  having  duties  to  discharge, 
which  rarely  exposed  him  to  be  singled 
out  for  such  distinction.  He  was  » 
great  mumcal  amateur  in  his  way^ 
after  business;  and  had  a  paternal 
affection  for  his  violonceUq,  which  wa^ 
once  in  every  week  transported  fron: 
Islington,  his  place  of  abode,  to  a  cer* 
tain  club-room  hard  by  the  Bank,  when 
qiiartettes  of  the  most  tormenting 
and  excruciating  nature  were  executed 
every  Wednesday  evening  by  a  private 
party. 

Mr.  Carker  was  tk  gentleman  thirty* 
eight  or  forty  years  old,   of  a  florid 
complexion,   and  with  two  unbroken 
rows  of  glistening^  teeth,  whose  r^* 
larityand  whiteness  were  quite  distress' 
ing.     It  was  impossible  to  escape  tha 
observation  of  tiiem,   for  he  showed 
them  whenever  he  spoke ;  and  bore  so 
wide  a  smile  upon  his  countenance  (a 
smile,    however,   very  rarely,  indeed, 
extending  beyond    his    mouth),  thai 
there  was  something  in  it  like  the  snaii 
of  a  cat.    He  affected  »  stiff  white 
cravat,  after  the  example  of  his  piinci- 
pal,  and  was  alwiija  closely  buttoned 
up  and  tightiy  dressed.     His  manner 
towards  Mr.  Dombey  was  deeply  con- 
ceived and  perfectly  expressed.   He  was 
familiar  with  him,    in  the   very  ex 
tremity  of  his  sense  of   the  distaiici 
between  them.     ''Mr.  Dombey,  to  i 
man  in  your  position  from  a  man  n 
mine,  thei'e  is  no  show  of  subserrienes 
compatible  with  the  transaction  of  bnsi' 
ness  between  us,  that  I  should  tbiok 
sufficient.     I  frankly  tell  yon,  Sir,  I 
give  it  up  altogether.     I  feel  that  I 
could  not  satisfy  my  own  mind;  and 
Heaven  knows,  Mr.  Dombey,  you  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  endeavonr.' 
If  he  had  carried  these  words  aboni 
with  him,  printed  on  a  placard,  and  h^ 
constantly  offered  it  to  Mr.  Dombey'i 
perusal  on  the  breast  of  his  coal^  ^ 
could  not  have  been  more  explicit  thtf 
he  was. 

This  was  Carker  the  Manager.    Mr. 

Carker  the   Junior,   Walter's  friend, 

was  his  brother;  two  or  three  yeui 

\  <Msc:  'tiEk«xk  bA^  but  widely  removed  ii 
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station.  The  jonnger  brother's  post 
'Was  on  the  top  of  the  official  Udder ; 
t^he  elder  brother's  at  the  bottom.  The 
eider  brother  never  gained  a  Btave,  or 
raised  his  foot  to  mount  one.  Young 
men  passed  aboTo  his  head,  and  rose 
and  rose ;  but  he  was  always  at  the 
iMttoin.  He  was  quite  resigned  to 
occupy  that  low  condition  :  neyer  com- 
pliuned  of  it :  and  certainly  never  hoped 
%o  escajM  from  it. 

**How  do  yoa  do  this  morning  f* 
■aid  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  enter- 
ing Mr.  Dombey's  room  soon  after  his 
arrival  one  day  :  with  a  bundle  of  pa- 
pers in  his  hand. 

**How  do  you  do,  CSarker!"  said 
3ir.  Dombey,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 
*'  Have  you  any  thing  thare  for  me  ? " 

"I  don*t  know  that  I  need  troulale 
^rou,**  returned  Carker,  turning  over 
the  papers  in  his  hand.  *'You  have 
s  committee  to-d&y  at  three,  you 
know." 

''And  one  at  three^  three  quarters, 
added  Mr.  Dombey. 

*'  Catch  you  forgetting  anything  I 
exclaimed  Carker,  still  turning  over 
his  papers.  ''If  Mr.  Paul  inherits 
your  memory,  he  '11  be  a  troublesome 
customer  in  the  house.  One  of  you  is 
enough." 

"You  have  an  accurate  memory  of 
your  own,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Oh!  //"    returned  the  manager. 
"  It  *8  the  only  capital  of  a  man  like 
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Mr.  Dombey  did  not  look  less  pom- 
pous or  at  all  displeased,  as  he  stood 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  sur- 
veying his  (of  course  unconscious)  clerk, 
from  head  to  foot.  The  stiffiiess  and 
nicety  of  Mr.  Carker's  dress,  and  a  cer- 
tain arrogance  of  manner,  either  natural 
to  him  or  imitated  from  a  pattern  not 
UkT  oSf  gave  great  additional  effect  to 
his  humility.  He  seemed  a  man  who 
Would  contend  against  the  power  that 
vanquished  him,  if  he  could,  but  who 
Was  utterly  borne  down  by  the  great- 
less  and  superiority  of  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Is  Morfin  here  f "  asked  Mr.  Dom- 
hey  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
kr*   Gavket  had  bem  i^Uenng  hiff 


papers,  and  muttering  little  abstraott 
of  their  contents  to  himself. 

"  Morfin's  here,"  he  answered,  look- 
ing up  with  his  widest  and  most  sudden 
smile ;  "  hununing  musical  recollec- 
tions —  of  his  last  night's  quartette 
party,  I  suppose — through  the  walls 
between  us,  and  driving  me  half  mad. 
I  wish  he  *d  make  a  bonfire  of  his 
violoncello,  and  bum  his  music  books 
in  it" 

"You  respect  nobody,  Carker,  I 
think,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"No?"  inquired  Carker,  with  an- 
other wide  and  most  feline  show  of  his 
teeth.  "Well  1  Not  many  people  I 
believe.  I  wouldn't  answer  perhaps," 
he  murmured,  as  if  he  were  only  think- 
ing it,  "  for  more  than  one." 

A  dangerous  quality,  if  real ;  and  a 
not  less  dangerous  one,  if  feigneid.  But 
Mr.  Dombey  hardlj  seemed  to  think  so, 
as  he  still  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
looking  at  his  head-clerk  with  a  dig- 
nified composure,  in  which  there  seemed 
to  lurk  a  stronger  latent  sense  of  power 
than  usual. 

"  Talking  of  Morfin,"  resumed  Mr. 
Carker,  taking  out  one  paper  from  the 
rest,  "he  reports  a  junior  dead  in  the 
agency  at  Barbados,  and  proposes  to 
reserve  a  passage  in  the  Son  and  Heir 
— she  'U  sail  in  a  month  or  so — for  the 
successor.  You  don't  care  who  goes,  I 
suppose  f  We  have  nobody  of  that  sort 
here." 

Mr.  Dombey  shook  his  head  with 
supreme  indifference. 

"  It's  no  very  precious  appointment,*' 
observed  Mr.  Carker,  taking  up  a  pen, 
with  which  to  endorse  a  memorandum 
on  the  back  of  the  paper.  "  I  hope  he 
may  bestow  it  on  some  orphan  nephew 
of  a  musical  friend.  It  may  perhaps 
stop  Jus  fiddle-playing,  if  he  has  a  gift 
that  way.     Who 's  that  ?    Come  in  1 " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Carker.  I 
didn't  know  you  were  here.  Sir,"  an- 
swered Walter,  appearing  with  some 
letters  in  his  hand,  unopened,  and  newly 
arrived.  "  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior, 
Sir—" 

At  the  mention  of  this  naoifi^  Ms. 
Giffker  the  Msi&flbQjesK  iraA^  oit  «Sfe^^it^  ^ 
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be,  tonelied  to  Uie  quick  with  shame 
and  humiliation.  He  cast  his  eyes  full 
on  Mr.  Dombey  with  an  altered  and 
apologetic  look,  abased  them  on  the 
ground,  and  remained  for  a  moment 
without  speaking. 

"I  thought,  Sir,"  he  said  suddenly 
and  angrily,  turning  on  Walter,  **  that 
you  had  been  be&re  requested  not  to 
drag  Mr.  Carkei*  the  Junior  into  your 
conversation." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Wal- 
ter. ^*I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
Mr.  Corker  the  Junior  had  told  me  he 
believed  you  were  gone  out,  or  I  should 
not  have  knocked  at  the  door  when  you 
were  engaged  with  Mr.  Dombey.  These 
"  are  letters  for  Mr.  Dombey,  Sir." 

"Very  well.  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Car- 
ker  the  Manager,  plucking  them  sharply 
from  his  hand.  **Qo  about  your  busi- 
ness." 

But  in  taking  them  with  so  little 
ceremony,  Mr.  Cai'ker  dropped  one  on 
the  floor,  and  did  not  see  what  he  had 
done* ;  neither  did  Mr.  Dombey  observe 
,the  letter  lying  near  his  feet.  Walter 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  thinking  that 
one  or  other  of  them  would  notice  it ; 
but  finding  that  neither  did,  he  stopped, 
came  back,  picked  it  up,  and  laid  it 
himself  on  Mr.  Dombey's  desk.  The 
letters  were  post-letters;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  the  one  in  question  was  Mrs. 
Pipchin's  regular  report,  directed  as 
usual — for  Mrs.'  Pipchin  was  but  an  in- 
diflFerent  pen-woman — by  Florence.  Mr. 
Dombey,  having  his  attention  silently 
called  to  this  letter  by  Walter,  started, 
and  looked  fiercely  at  him,  as  if  he 
believed  that  he  had  purposely  selected 
it  from  all  the  rest. 

"  You  can  leave  the  room,  Sir  1*'  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  haughtily.. 

He  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand ; 
and  having  watched  Walter  out  at  the 
door,  put  it  in  his  pocket  without  break- 
ing the  seal. 

*'  You  want  somebody  to  send  to  the 
West  Indies,  you  were  saying,"  observed 
Mr.  Dombey,  huiT^'^dly. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Carker. 

**  Send  young  Gay." 

"Good,  very  good  indeed.  Nothing 
eoeier,"  said  Mr.  darker,  without  an^ 


show  of  surprise,  and  taking  up  the  pea 
to  re-indorse  the  letter,  as  coolly  as  ha 
had  done  before.   *  *  *Send  young  Gay.' ' 

"Call  him  back,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
Mr.  Carker  was  quick  to  do  so,  and 
Walter  was  quick  to  return. 

**(}ay,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  turning  a 
little  to  look  at  him  over  his  shoulder. 
"Here  is  a—" 

"An  opening,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  with 
lus  mouth  stretched  to  the  utmost. 

"  In  the  West  Indies.  At  Barbados. 
I  am  going  to  send  yon,"  said  Mr.  Dom- 
bey, scorning  to  embellWh  the  bare 
truth,  "to  fiU  a  junior  situation  in  tha 
counting-house  at  Barbados.  Let  yoar 
uncle  know  from  me,  that  I  have  chosen 
you  to  go  to  the  West  Indies." 

Walter's  breath  was  so  complstely 
taken  away -by  his  astonishment,  that 
he  could  hardly  find  enough  for  the 
repetition  of  the  words  "West  Indies." 

"Somebody  must  go,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  "  and  you  are  young  and 
healthy,  and  your  uncle's  circumstances 
are  not  good.  Tell  your  uncle  that  yon 
are  appointed/  You  will  not  go  yet. 
There  will  be  an  interval  of  a  month— 
or  two  perhaps." 

"Shall  I  remain  there.  Sirloin- 
quired  Walter. 

"Will  you  remain  there,  Sir!"  re- 
peated Mr.  Dombey,  turning  a  little 
more  round  towards  him.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  What  does  he  mean,  Car- 
ker?" 

"  Live  there,  Sir,"  faltered  Walter. 

"Certainly,"  returned  Mr.  Dombeyt 

Walter  bowed. 

"That  »s  all,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  re- 
suming  his  letters.  "  You  will  explain 
to  him  in  good  time  about  the  usual 
outfit  and  so  forth,  Carker,  of  course. 
He  needn't  wait,  Cai-ker." 

"  You  needn't  wait,  Gay,"  observed 
Mr.  Carker  :  bare  to  the  gums. 

"Unless,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  stop- 
ping in  his  reading  without  looking  off 
the  letter,  land  seeming  to  listen.  "  Un- 
less he  has  anything  to  say." 

"No,  Sir,"  returned  Walter,  agitated 
and  confused,  and  almost  stunned,  ai 
an  infinite  variety  of  pictures  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind  ;  among  which 
C&i^l&ixi  CxibUfi)  in  his  glazed  hai,  tiaoi' 
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th  asionisbinent  at  Mrs.  Mac- 
3,  and  his  ancle  bemoaning  his 
the  little  back  parlour,  held 
nt  places.  **  I  hardly  know — 
i  much  obliged,  Sir." 
needn't  wait,  Carker,"  said  lilr. 

r 

• 

as  Mr.  CSai^er  again  echoed  the 
and  also  collected  his  papers  as 
jre  going  awaj  too,  Walter  felt 
I  lingering  any  longer  would  be 
ixdonable  intrusion  —  especially 
id  nothing  to  say — and  therefore 

ont  qnite  confsundeu. 

g  along  the  passage,  with  the 

I  consciousness  and  helplessness 

reain,   he  heard  Mr.   Dombey's 

lut  again,  as  Mr.  Carker  came 

id  immediately  afterwards  that 

lan  called  to  him. 

tug  yonr  friend  Mr.  Carker  the 

to  my  room,  Sir,  if  you  please." 

er  went  to  the  outer  office  and 

d  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior  of  his 

who  accordingly  came  out  from 

a  partition  where  he  sat  alone 
^mer,  and  returned  with  him  to 
m  of  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager. 

gentleman  was  standing  with 
;k  to  the  fire,  and  his  hands 
his  coat-tails,  looking  over  his 
sravat,  as  unpromisingly  as  Mr. 
f  himself  could  have  looked, 
eived  them  without  any  change 
attitude  or  softening  of  his  harsh 
lek  expression :  merely  signing 
«r  to  close  the  door, 
in  Carker, ""  said  the  Manager, 
bU  was  done,  turning  suddenly 
is  brother,  with  his  two  rows  of 
istling  as  if  he  would  have  bitten 
what  is  the  league  between  you 
B  young  man,  in  vit-tue  of  which 
lunted  and  hunted  by  the  men* 

your  name  t  Is  it  not  enough 
,  John  Carker,  that  I  am  your 
lation  and  can't  detach  myself 
at—" 

r  disgrace,  James,**  interposed 
er  in  a  low  voice,  finding  that 
mered  for  a  word.     *  *  You  mean 
have  reason,  say  disgrace.** 
)m  that  disgrace,*'  assented  his 

with  keen  emphasis,  ''but  is 
■,  Uf  be  hlnrtdd  out  and  trom- 


peted,  and  proclaimed  continually  in 
the  presence  of  the  very  House  !  In 
moments  of  confidence  too  ?  Do  you 
think  your  name  is  calculated  to  har« 
monise  in  this  place  with  trust  and 
confidence,  John  Carker  ?'* 

**No,'*  returned  the  other.  "No, 
James.  Qod  knows  I  have  no  such 
thought." 

"What  is  your  thought^  then?** 
said  his  brother,  "and  why  do  you 
thrust  yourself  in  my  way  ?  Haven  i 
you  injured  me  enough  already  ?** 

"  I  have  never  injured  you,  James, 
wilfully.** 

"You  are  my  brother,"  said  the 
Manager.     "  That's  injury  enough." 

"I  wish  I  could  undo  it,  James.*' 

"I  wish  you  could  and  would.** 

During  this  conversation,  Walter  had 
looked  from  one  brother  to  the  other, 
with  pain  and  amazement.  He  who 
was  the  Senior  in  years,  and  Junior  in 
the  house,  stood,  with  his  eyes  cast 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  head  bowed, 
humbly  listening  to  the  reproaches  of 
the  other.  Though  these  were  ren- 
dered very  bitter  by  the  tone  and  look 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  and 
by  the  presence  of  Walter  whom  they 
so  much  surprised  and  shocked,  he 
entered  no  other  protest  against  them 
than  by  slightly  raising  his  right  hand 
in  a  deprecatory  manner,  as  if  he  would 
have  said  "Spare  me  !"  So,  had  they 
been  blows,  and  he  a  brave  man,  under 
strong  constraint,  and  weakened  by 
bodily  sufiering,  he  might  have  stood 
before  the  executioner. 

Generous  and  quick  in  all  his  emo- 
tions, and  regarding  himself  as  the 
innocent  occasion  of  these  taunts,  Wal- 
ter  now  struck  in,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness he  felt. 

"Mr.  Carker,"  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Manager.  "Indeed,  in- 
deed, this  is  my  fault  solely.  In  a 
kind  of  heedlessness,  for  which  I  cannot 
blame  myself  enough,  I  have,  I  liave  no 
doubt,  mentioned  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior 
much  ofteuer  than  was  necessary  ;  and 
have  allowed  his  name  sometimes  to 
slip  through  my  lips,  when  it  was  against 
your  express  wish.  ^\x\i  \\i  V«a  X^vi^tv 
my  own  mislaVe,  ^vt .    ^  e  Vvt>.N%  w«^«t 
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bending  g\  ^t  his  desk  in  his  old  silent, 
drooping,  kombled  way.  Then,  observ- 
ing him  at  his  work,  and  feeling  how 
resolved  he  evidently  was  that  no  further 
intercourse  should  arise  between  them, 
and  thinking  again  and  again  on  ail  he 
had  seen  and  heard  that  morning  in  so 
short  a  time,  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  both  the  Carkers,  Walter 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  under 
orders  for  the  West  Indies,  and  would 
soon  be  lost  to  Uncle  Sol,  and  Captain 
Cuttle,  and  to  glimpses  few  and  far 
between  of  Florence  Dombey — ^no,  he 
meant  Paul— and  to  all  he  loved,  and 


liked,   and   looked  for,    in  bii  daily 
life. 

But  it  was  true,  and  the  news  had 
already  penetrated  to  the  outer  office ; 
for  while  he  sat  with  a  heavy  heart, 
pondering  on  these  things,  and  resting 
his  head  upon  his  arm,  Perch  the  mes* 
senger,  descending  from  his  mahogany 
bracket,  and  jogging  hisielbow,  begged 
his  pardon,  but  wished  to  say  in  his  ear, 
Did  he  think  he  could  arrange  to  send 
home  to  'England  a  jar  of  preserved 
Ginger,  cheap,  for  Mrs.  Perches  own 
eating,  in  the  course  of  her  reoovexy 
from  her  next  confinement  I 
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9AXJL  QBOTTS  XOAB  AVD  MORS  OLD-FASHIONSI),   AVD  00X8  HOXB  KB 

THE  HOl  (DATS. 


When  the  Midsummer  vacation  ap- 
proached, no  indecent  manifestations  of 
joy  were  exhibited  by  the  leaden-eyed 
young  gentlemen  assembled  at  Doctor 
BlimbePs.  Any  such  violent  expres- 
sion as  '*  breaking  up,"  would  have 
been  quite  inapplicable  to  that  polite 
establishment.  The  young  gentlemen 
oozed  away,  semi-annually,  to  their  own 
homes ;  but  they  never  broke  up.  They 
would  have  scorned  the  action. 

Tozer,  who  was  constantly  galled  and 
tormented  by  a  starched  white  cambric 
neck-kerchief,  which  he  wore  at  the 
express  desire  of  Mrs.  Tozer,  his  parent, 
who,  designing  him  for  the  Church, 
was  of  opinion  that  he  couldn't  be  in 
that  forward  state  of  preparation  too 
soon — Tozer  said,  indeed,  that,  choos- 
ing between  two  evils,  he  thought  he 
would  rather  stay  where  he  was,  than 
go  home.  However  inconsistent  this 
declaration  might  appear  with  that 
passage  in  Tozer's  Essay  on  the  subject, 
wherein  he  had  observed  *'  that  the 
thought-s  of  home  and  all  its  recollec- 
tions,' awakened  in  his  mind  the  most 
pleasing  emotions  of  anticipation  and 
delight,"  and  had  also  likened  himself  to 
a  Boman  Qeneral,  flushed  with  a  recent 
v/otory  over  iihe  Joeni^  or  laden  with 


Carthaginian  spoil,  advancing  within  a 
few  hours'  march  of  the  Capitol,  pre- 
supposed, for  the  purposes  of  the  simile, 
to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  Mrs.  Tozer, 
still  it  was  very  sincerely  made.  For 
it  seemed  that  Tozer  haid  a  dreadful 
uncle,  who  not  only  volunteered  exami- 
nations of  him,  in  the  holidays,  on 
abstruse  points,  but  twisted  innocent 
events  and  things,  and  wrenched  them 
to  the  same  fell  purpose.  So  that  if 
this  uncle  took  him  to  the  Flay,  or,  on 
a  similar  pretence  of  kindness,  carried 
him  to  see  a  Giant,  or  a  Dwarf,  or  a 
Conjuror,  or* anything,  Tozer  knew  he 
had  read  up  some  classical  allusion  to 
the  subject  beforehand,  and  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  mortal  apprehension : 
not  foreseeing  where  he  might  break 
out,  or  what  authority  he  might  not 
quote  against  him. 

As  to  BriggS)  hit  &ther  made  no 
show  of  artifice  about  it.  He  never 
would  leave  him  alone.  So  numerous 
and  severe  were  the  mental  trials  of 
that  unfortunate  youth  in  vacation 
time,  that  the  friends  of  the  family 
(then  resident  near  Bayswater,  London) 
seldom  approached  the  ornamental  piece 
of  water  in  Kensington  Gardens,  with- 
out  a  Na^<&  «x.^^efi!UiLUon   of   eeeiDg 
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ster  BriggB^B  bat  floatmg  on  the 
face,  and  an  unfinished  exercise 
ig  on  the  bank,  liiiggs,  therefore, 
3  not  at  all  sanguine  on  the  fiabject 
holidays  ;  and  these  two  sharei's  of 
,le  Paul's  betlroom  were  so  fair  a 
nple  of  the  young  gentlemen  in 
leral,  that  the  most  elastic  among 
jm  contemplated  the  arrival  of  those 
tive  periods  with  genteel  resignation. 
It  was  far  otherwise  with  little  Paul, 
le  end  of  these  first  holidays  was  to 
tness  his  separation  from  Florence, 
t  who  ever  looked  forward  to  the 
d  of  holidays  whose  beginning  was 
t  yet  come!  Not  Paul,  assuredly. 
}  the  happy  time  drew  near,  the  lions 
id  tigers  climbing  up  the  bedroom 
Sills,  became  quite  tame  and  frolic- 
me.  The  grim  sly  faces  in  the 
[uares  and  diamonds  of  the  floor- 
oth,  relaxed  and  peeped  out  at  him 
itli  less  wicked  eyes.  The  grave  old 
ock  had  more  of  personal  interest  in 
le  tone  of  its  formal  inquiry  ;  and  the 
estless  sea  went  rolling  on  all  night, 
D  the  sounding  of  a  melancholy  strain 
-yet  it  was  pleasant  too — that  rose 
nd  fell  with  the  waves,  and  rocked 
im,  as  it  were,  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  seemed  to  think 
hat  he,  too,  would  enjoy  the  holidays 
ery  much.  Mr.  Toots  projected  a  life 
f  holidays  from  that  time  forth ;  for, 
8  he  regularly  informed  Paul  every 
ay,  it  was  his  "last  half"  at  Doctor 
Uinibcr's,  and  he  was  going  to  begin  to 
ome  into  his  proi^erty  directly. 

It  was  perfectly  understood  between 
'aul  and  Mr.  Toots,  that  they  were 
Dtimate  friends,  notwithstanding  their 
listance  in  point  of  years  ana  station. 
U  the  vacation  approached,  and  Mr. 
I^oots breathed  harder  and  stared  oftener 
n  Paul's  society,  than   he  had  done  , 
>efore,  Paul  knew  that  he  meant   he  | 
vas  sorry  they  Mere  going  to  lose  sight ! 
)f   each  other,    and   felt   very    much  i 
>bliged  to  him  for  his  patronage  and 
5ood  opinion. 

^  It  was  even  understood  by  Doctor 
Slimber,  Mrs.  Blimber,  and  Miss 
Bliraber,  as  well  as  by  the  young  gen- 
•lemuu  in  general,  that  Toots  had 
tou^ow  oonatituted  himself  protector 


and  guardian  of  Dombey,  and  the  cir- 
ciimstance  became  so  notorious,  even  to 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  that  the  good  old  crea- 
ture cherished  feelings  of  bitterness  and 
jealousy  against  Toots ;  and,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  her  own  home,  repeatedly 
denounced  hlwt  as  **a  chuckleheaded 
noodle."  Whereas  the  innocent  Toots 
had  no  more  idea  of  awakening  Mrs. 
Pipchin*8  wrath,  than  he  had  of  any 
other  definite  possibility  or  proposition. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  disposed  to 
consider  her  rather  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter,  with  many  points  of  interest 
about  her.  For  this  reason  be  smiled 
on  her  with  so  much  urbanity,  and 
asked  her  how  she  did,  so  often,  in  the 
course  of  her  visits  to  little  Paul,  that 
at  last  she  one  night  told  him  plainly, 
she  wasn't  used  to  it,  whatever  he 
might  think ;  and  she  could  not,  and 
she  would  not  bear  it,  either  from  him- 
self  or  any  other  puppy  then  existing : 
at  which  unexpected  acknowledgment 
of  his  civilities,  Mr.  Toots  was  so 
alarmed  that  he  secreted  himself  in  a 
retired  spot  until  she  had  gone.  Nor 
did  he  ever  again  face  the  doughty 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  under  Doctor  Blimber's 
roof. 

They  were  within  two  or  three  weeka 
of  the  holidays,  when,  one  day,  Cor- 
nelia Blimber  called  Paul  into  her  room, 
and  said,  '*  Dombey,  I  am  going  to  send 
home  your  analysis." 

<*  Thank  you,  Ma*ain,"  returned 
Paul. 

**Ton  know  what  I  mean,  do  yon, 
Dombey  ?"  inquired  Miss  Blimber, 
looking  hard  at  him  through  the 
spectacles. 

"No,  Ma'am,"  said  Paul. 

"Dombey,  Dombey,"  said  Miss 
Blimber,  **  I  begin  to  be  afndd  yon  are 
a  sad  boy.  When  you  donH  know  the 
meaning  of  an  expression,  why  don*t 
you  seek  for  information  ?" 

"Mrs.  Pipchin  told  me  I  wasn't  to 
ask  questions,"  retuiiied  Paul. 

"  I  must  beg  you  not  to  mention 
Mrs.  Pipchin  to  me,  on  any  account, 
Dombey,"  returned  Miss  Blimber.  "  I 
couldn't  think  of  allowing  it.  The 
coui'se  of  study  her^,  \ii  Ncrj  ^-kc  ^'i- 
moved  from  au'j^vn^  ol  \^EkaX»  ««t\».     ^ 
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Feedei's,  with  bit  l)ed  in  another  little 
room  inside  of  it ;  and  a  flute,  which 
Mr.  Feeder  couldn't  play  yet,  but  was 
going  to  make  a  point  of  learning,  he 
said,  hanging  up  over  the  fire-place. 
There  were  some  books  in  it,  too,  and  a 
fishing-rod ;  for  Mr.  Feeder  said  he 
should  certainly  make  a  point  of  learn- 
ing to  fish,  when  he  could  find  time. 
Mr.  Feeder  had  amassed,  with  similar 
intentions,  a  beautiful  little  curly  se> 
cond-hand  key -bugle,  a  chess-board  and 
men,  a  Spanish  Grammar,  a  set  of 
sketching  materials,  and  a  pair  of  box- 
ing-gloves. The  art  of  self-defence  Mr. 
Feeder  said  he  should  undoubtedly 
make  a  point  of  learning,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do ; 
for  it  might  lead  to  the  protection  of  a 
female  in  distress. 

But  Mr.  Feeder*s  great  possession 
was  a  large  green  jar  of  snuff,  which 
Mr.  Toots  had  brought  down  as  a  pre- 
sent, at  the  close  of  the  last  vacation  ; 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  a  high  price, 
as  having  been  the  genuine  property  of 
the  Prince  Kegent.  Neither  Mr.  Toots 
nor  Mr.  Feeder  could  partake  of  this 
or  any  other  snuff,  even  in  the  most 
stinted  and  moderate  degree,  without 
being  seized  with  convulsions  of  sneez- 
ing. Nevertheless  it  was  their  great 
delight  to  moisten  a  box-full  with 
cold  tea,  stir  it  up  on  a  piece  of 
parchment  with  a  paper-knife,  and 
devote  themselves  to  its  con- 
sumption then  and  there.  In  the 
coui-se  of  which  cramming  of  their 
noses,  they  endured  surprising  torments 
with  the  constancy  of  martyrs  :  and, 
drinking  table-beer  at  intervals,  felt 
all  the  glones  of  dissipation. 

To  little  Paul  sitting  silent  in  their  \ 
company,  and  by  the  side  of  his  chief! 
patron,  Mr.  Toots,  there  was  a  dread  i 
charm  in  these  reckless  occasions  :  and  ,' 
when  Mr.  Feeder  spoke  of  the  dark  | 
mysteries    of   London,   and  told   Mr. 
Toots  that  he  was  going  to  observe  it 
himself  closely  in  all  its  ramifications 
in  the  approaching  holidays,    and  for 
that  purpose  had  made  arrangements  to 
board  with   two  old  maiden  ladies   at 
Peckham,  Paul  regarded  him  as  if  he 
rvere  tie  hero  of  tome  book  of  travels  or 


wild  adventure,  and  wu  almoet  afraid 
of  such  a  slashing  person. 

Going  into  this  room  one  evenbg, 
when  the  holidays  were  very  near.  Paid 
found  Mr.  Feeder  filling  up  the  blanks 
in  some  printed  letters,  while  some 
others,  already  filled  up  and  strewn 
before  him,  were  being  folded  and  sealed 
by  Mr.  Toots.  Mr.  Feeder  said,  "Aba, 
Dombey,  there  you  are,  are  you  ? " — 
for  they  were  always  )dnd  to  him,  and 
glad  to  see  him -and  then  said,  tossing  one 
of  the  letters  towards  him,  "And  there 
you  are,  too,  Dombey.     That 's  yours.*' 

"Mine,  Sir?"  said  Paul. 

"Your  invitatioDi"  returned  Mr. 
Feeder. 

Pan),  looking  at  it,  found,  in  cop- 
per-plate print,  with  the  exception  of 
his  own  name  and  the  date,  which 
were  in  Mr.  Feeder's  penmanship,  that 
Doctor  and  MVs.  Blimber  requested  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  P.  Dombey's  company 
at  an  early  party  od  Wednesday  Even- 
ing the  Seventeenth  Instant ;  and  that 
the  hour  was  half-past  seven  o'clock ; 
and  that  the  object  was  Quadrilles.  Mr. 
Tootealso  showed  him,  by  holding  up 
a  companion  sheet  of  paper,  that  Doc- 
tor and  Mrs.  Blimber  requested  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Toots's  company  at  au 
early  party  on  Wednesday  Evening  the 
Seventeenth  Instant,  when  the  hour 
was  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  when 
the  object  was  Quadrilles.  He  also 
found,  on  glancbg  at  the  table  where 
Mr.  Feeder  sat,  that  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Brlggs's  company,  and  of  Mr.  To* 
zer's  company,  and  of  erery  young 
gentleman's  company,  was  requested  by 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber  on  the  same 
genteel  occasion. 

Mr.  Feeder  then  told  him,  to  his 
great  joy,  that  his  sister  was  invited, 
and  that  it  was  a  half-yearly  event,  and 
that,  as  the  holidays  began  that  day, 
he  could  go  away  with  his  sister  after 
the  party,  if  he  liked,  which  Paul  in- 
terrupted him  to  say  he  wtmld  like, 
very  much.  Mr.  Feeder  then  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to^inform  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blim- 
ber, in  superfine  small-hand,  that  Mr. 
P.  Dombey  would  be  happy  to  have  th« 
honour  of  waiting  on  them,  in  accord* 
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uee  wiih  tlieir  polite  inyitation.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Feeder  said,  he  bad  better  not  refer 
to  tilie  festive  occasion,  in  the  hearing 
of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber ;  as  these 
preliminaries,  and  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
nngements,  vere  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples of  dassicality  and  high  breeding ; 
and  that  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  yoong  gentlemen 
on  the  other,  were  supposed,  in  their 
scholastic  capacities,  not -to  have  the 
least  idea  of  what  was  in  the  wind. 

Paul  thanked  Mr.  Feeder  for  these 
hints,  and  pocketing  his  invitation,  sat 
down  on  a  stool  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Toots  as  nsnal.  But  Paul's  head,  which 
had  long  been  ailing  more  or  less,  and 
was  sometimes  very  heavy  and  painful, 
ielt  so  uneasy  that  night,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  support  it  on  his  hand.  And 
yet  it  drooped  so,  that  by  little  and  little 
it  sank  on  Mr.  Toots*s  knee,  and  rested 
there,  as  if  it  had  no  care  to  be  ever 
lifted  up  again. 

That  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  deaf;  but  he  must  have  been,  he 
thought)  for,  by  and  by,  he  heard  Mr. 
Feeder  calling  in  his  ear,  and  gently 
kbaking  him  to  rouse  his  attention. 
And  when  he  raised  his  head,  quite 
Mared,  and  looked  about  him,  he  found 
that  Doctor  Blimber  had  come  into  the 
room ;  and  that  the  window  was  open, 
and  that  his  forehead  was  wet  with 
ipriokled  water;  though  how  all  this 
had  been  done  without  his  knowledge, 
was  very  curious  indeed. 

*'Ah  !  Gome,  come  !  That 's  well ! 
How  is  my  little  friend  now !  *'  said 
Doctor  Blimber,  encouragingly. 

"Oh,  quite  well,  thank  yon  Sir," 
laid  Paul. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  something 
the  matter  with  the  floor,  for  he  couldn't 
itand  upon  it  steadily  ;  and  with  the 
^8  too,  for  they  were  inclined  to  turn 
itmnd  and  round,  and  could  only  be 
i  flopped  by  being  looked  at  very  hard 
,  ^eed.  Mr.  Toots's  head  had  the  ap- 
f  pcarance  of  being  at  once  bigger  and 
t  briber  off  than  was  quite  natural ;  and 
f  when  he  took  Faul  in  his  arms,  to 
^arry  him  up-stairs,  Paul  observed  with 
'itoiiishment  that  the  door  was  in 
9Qite  a  dilierent  place  from  that  in 


wkich  he  had  expected  to  find  it,  and 

almost  thought,  at  first,  that  Mr. 
Toots  was  going  to  walk  straight  up 
the  chimney. 

It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Toots  to 
carry  him  to  the  top  of  the  house  so 
tenderly ;  and  Paul  told  him  that  it 
was.  But  Mr.  Toots  said  he  would  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  that,  if  he 
could  ;  and  indeed  he  did  more  as  it 
was  :  for  he  helped  Paul  to  undress,  and 
helped  him  to  bed,  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner possible,  and  then  sat  down  by 
the  bedside  and  chuckled  very  much  ; 
while  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  leaning  over 
the  bottom  of  the  bedstead,  set  all  the 
little  bristles  on  his  head  bolt  upright 
with  his  bony  hands,  and  then  made 
believe,  to  spar  at  Paul  with  great 
science,  on  account  of  his  being  all 
right  again,  which  was  so  uncommonly 
facetious,  and  kind  too  in  Mr.  Feeder, 
that  Paul,  not  being  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  it  was  best  to  laugh 
or  cry  at  him,  did  both  at  once. 

How  Mr.  Toots  melted  away,  and 
Mr.  Feeder  changed  into  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
Paul  never  thought  of  asking  ;  neither 
was  he  at  all  curious  to  know  ;  but 
when  he  saw  Mrs.  Pipckin  standing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed,  instead  of  Mr. 
Feeder,  he  cried  out,  **Mrs.  Pipchin, 
don»t  tell  Florence!" 

"Don't  tell  Florence  what,  my  little 
Paul?"  said  Mrs.  Pipchio,  coming 
round  to  the  bedside,  and  sitting  down 
in  the  chair. 

"  About  me,"  said  PauL 

**  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

'*What  do  you  think  I  mean  to  do 
when  I  grow  up,  Mrs.  Pipchin?"  in- 
quired Paul,  turning  his  face  towards 
her  on  his  pillow,  and  resting  his  chin 
wistfully  on  his  folded  hands. 

Mrs.  Pipchin  coulda't  guess. 

"I  mean,"  said  Paul,  "to  put  my 
money  all  together  in  one  Bank,  never 
try  to  get  any  more,  go  away  into  the 
country  with  my  darling  Florence,  have 
a  beautiful  garden,  fields,  and  woods, 
and  live  there  with  her  (til  my  life  1  *' 

*•  Indeed  !"  criod  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Paul.  *'  That  'a  what  I 
mean  to  do,  when  I—"  He  stopped, 
and  pondered  iox  «k  momon^ 
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Mn.  Pipeli!ii*s  gr^  eyescaoned  hiB 

(hoaghtfal  face. 

*'If  I  grow  np,"  said  Paul.  Them 
he  went  on  immediately  to  tell  Mrs. 
Pipchin  all  about  the  party,  about  Flo- 
rence's invitation,  about  the  pride  he 
would  have  in  the  admiration  that 
would  be  felt  for  her  by  all  the  boys, 
about  their  being  so  kind  to  him  and 
fond  of  him,  about  his  being  so  fond  of 
them,  and  about  his  being  so  glad  of  it. 
Then  he  told  Mra.  Pipchin  about  the 
analysis,  and  about  his  being  certainly 
eld-fashioned,  and  took  Mrs.  Pipehin*8 
opinion  on  that  point,  and  whether  she 
knew  why  it  was,  and  what  it  meant. 
Mrs.  Pipchin  denied  the  fact  altogether, 
as  the  shortest  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  difficulty ;  but  Paul  was  far  from 
•atisfied  with  that  reply,  and  looked  so 
search  iugly  at  Mrs.  Pipchin  for  a  truer 
answer,  that  she  was  obliged  to  get  up 
and  look  out  of  the  window  to  avoid 
kis  eyes. 

There  was  a  certain  calm  Apothecary, 
who  attended  at  the  establishment  when 
any  of  the  young  gentlemen  were  ill, 
and  somehow  he  got  into  the  room  and 
appeared  at  the  bedside,    with  Mrs. 
Blimber.     Huw  they  came  there,    or 
how  long  tfaey  had  been  there,    Paul 
didn't  know ;  but  when  he  saw  them, 
he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  answered  all  the 
Apothecary's  questions  at  full  length, 
and  whispered  to  him  that  Florence  was 
not  to  know  anything  about  it,  if  he 
pleased,  and  that  he  had  set  his  mind 
upon  her  coming  to  the  party.     He  was 
very  chatty  with  the  Apothecai*y,  and 
they  parted  excellent  friends.     Lying 
down  again  with  his    eyes  shut,    he 
heard  the  Apothecary  say,  out  of  the 
room  and  quite  a  long  way  off— -or-  he 
dreamed  it — ^that  there  was  a  want  of 
vital  power  (what  was  that,  Paul  won- 
dered !)  and  great  constitutional  weak- 
ness.    That  as  the  little  fellow  had  set 
his  heart  on  parting  with  his  school- 
mates on  the  seventeenth,  it  would  be 
better  to  indulge  the  fancy  if  he  grew 
no  worse.     That  he  was  glad  to  hear 
from  Mrs.  Pipchin,  that  the  little  fel- 
low would  go  to  his  friends  in  London 
GTt   the    eighteenth.     That   he  would 
write  to  Mr.  Dombey,  when  he  should  , 


have  gained  a  better  knowledge  of  tiM 
case,  and  before  that  day.  That  there 
^waff  no  immediate  cause  for— what! 
Paul  lost  that  word.  And  that  the 
little  fellow  had  a  fine  mind,  but  was 
an  old-fashioned  boy. 

What  old  fashion  could  that  be,  Paul 
wondei-ed  with  a  palpitating  heart,  that 
was  so  visibly  expressed  in  him ;  so 
plainly  seen  by  so  many  people ! 

He  could  -neither  make  it  out,  nor 
trouble  himself  long  with  the  effort. 
Mrs.  Pipchin  was  again  beside  him,  if 
she  had  ever  been  away  (he  thought  she 
had  gone  out  with  the  Doctor,  but  it 
was  all  a  dream  perhaps),  and  presently 
a  bottle  and  glass  got  into  her  hand^ 
magically,  and  she  poured  out  the  con- 
tentB  for  him.    After  that,  he  had  some 
real  good  jelly,  which  Mrs.   Blimber 
brought  to  hira  herself;  and  then  he 
was  so  well,  that  Mrs.   Pipchin  went 
home,   at  his  urgent  solicitation,  and 
Biiggs  and  Tozer  came  to  bed.     Poor 
Biiggs  grumbled  terribly  about  his  owa 
analysis,  which  could  hardly  have  dis- 
composed him  more  if  it  had  been  t 
chemical  process ;  but  he  was  very  good 
to  Paul,  and  so  was  Tozer,  and  sowere 
all  the  rest,  for  they  every  one  looked 
in  before  going  to  bed,  and  said,  "  Ho^ 
are  you  now,  Dombey  ?**     **  Cheer  up, 
little  Dombey  !'*  and  so  forth.     After 
Briggs  had  got  into  bed,  he  lay  awake 
for  a  long  time,  still   bemoaniug  hin 
analysis,  and  saying  he  knew  it  was  all 
wrong,  and  they  couldn't  have  analysed 
a   murderer  woise,    and     how  would 
Doctor  Blimber  like  it  if  his  pocket- 
money  depended  on  it?     It  was  very 
easy,  Briggs  said,  to  make  a  galley- 
slave  of  a  boy  all  the  half-year,  and 
then  score  him  up  idle  ;   and  to  crib 
two  dinners  a-week  out  of  his  board, 
and  then  score  him  up  greedy ;  but 
that  wasn't  going  to  be  submitted  to, 
he  believed,  was  it  ?    Oh  !    Ah  I 

Before  the  weak-eyed  young  man 
pei*formed  on  the  gong  next  morning, 
he  came  up  stairs  to  Paul  and  told  him 
he  was  to  lie  still,  which  Paul  very 
gladly  did.  Mrs.  Pipchin  reappeared 
a  little  before  the  Apothecary,  and  a 
little  after  the  good  young  woman  whom 
Paul  had  seen  deaning  the  stove  oo 
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moTiiiiig  (how  long  ago  it 
low !)  had  brought  him  his 
There  was  another  con- 
a  long  way  off,  or  else  Paal 
it  again  ;  and  then  the  Apo- 
coming  back  with  Doctor  and 
iber,  said  : 

I  think.   Doctor  Blimber,  we 
ise  this  young  gentleman  from 

I  just  now  ;  the  yacation  being 
ear  at  hand." 

II  means,"  said  Doctor  Blimber. 
ra,  yon  will  inform  Cornelia, 
»se." 

tredly/'  said  Mrs.  Blimber. 
jothecary  bending  down,  looked 
nto  PaaPs  eyes,  and  felt  his 
1  his  pnlse,  and  his  heart,  with 

interest  and  gare,  that  Paul 
iiank  yon,  sir." 
little  friend,"  obserred  Doctor 

**has  never  complained." 
10  !"   replied  the  Apothecary. 
3  not  likely  to  complain." 

find  him  greatly  better?" 
or  Blimber. 

He  is  greatly  better,  sir," 
the  Apothecary, 
lad  begun  to  speculate,  in  his 
way,  on  the  subject  that  might 
le  Apothecary^s  mind  just  at 
lent ;  so  musingly  had  he  an- 
he  two  questions  of  Doctor 
But  the  Apothecary  happen- 
et  his  little  patient's  eyes,  as 
'  set  o£f  on  that  mental  ezpedi- 
1  coming  instantly  out  of  his 
m  with  a  cheerful  smile,  Paul 

return  and  abandoned  it. 
'  in  bed  all  that  day,  dozing 
iming,  and  looking  at  Mr. 
ut  got  up  on  the  next,  and 
»n  stairs.  Lo  and  behold, 
3  something  the  matter  with 

clock ;  and  a  workman  on  a 
eps  had  taken  its  face  off,  and 
ig  instruments  into  the  works 
;ht  of  a  candle  I  This  was  a 
at  for  Paul,  who  sat  down  on 
am    stair,   and  watched    the 

attentively  :  now  and  then 
at  the  clock  face,  leaning  all 
gainst  the  wall  hard  by,  and 
little  confused  by  a  suspicion 
as  oglin  js  him. 


The  worksiiiB  on  the  steps  was  very 
civil ;  and  as  he  said,  when  he  observed 
Paul,  •*How  do  you  do,  sir?"  Paul 
got  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
told  him  he  hadn't  been  quite  well 
lately.  The  ice  being  thns  broken, 
Paul  asked  him  a  multitude  of  ques* 
tions  about  chimes  and  docks :  as^ 
whether  people  watched  up  in  the  lonely 
church  steeples  by  night  to  make  them 
strike,  and  how  the  bells  were  rung 
when  people  died,  and  whether  those 
were  different  bells  from  wedding  bells^ 
or  only  sounded  dismal  in  the  fancies 
of  the  living.  Finding  that  his  new 
acquaintance  was  not  very  well  informed 
on  the  subject  of  the  Curfew  Bell  of 
ancient  days,  Paul  gave  him  an  account 
of  that  institution  ;  and  also  asked 
him,  as  a  practical  man,  what  b6 
thought  about  King  Alfred's  idea  of 
measaring  time  by  the  burning  of  can- 
dies ;  to  which  the  workman  replied, 
that  he  thoaght  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  clock  trade  if  it  was  to  come  up 
again.  In  fine,  Paul  looked  on,  until 
the  clock  had  quite  recovered  its  familiar 
aspect,  and  resumed  its  sedate  inquiry; 
when  the  workman,  putting  away  bis 
tools  in  a  long  basket,  bade  him  good 
day,  and  went  away.  Though  not  be* 
fore  he  had  whispered  something,  on 
the  door-mat,  to  the  footman,  in  which 
there  was  the  phrase  '*old-fiGi8hioned" 
— for  Paul  heard  it. 

What  could  that  old  fashion  be,  that 
seemed  to  make  the  people  sorry  t 
What  could  it  be  !' 

Having  nothing  to  learn  now,  he 
thought  of  this  frequently  ;  though  not 
so  often  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he 
had  had  fewer  things  to  think  of.  But 
he  had  a  great  many  ;  and  was  always 
thinking,  all  day  long. 

Pirst,  there  was  Florence  coming  to 
the  party.  Florence  would  see  that 
the  boys  were  fond  of  him  ;  and  that 
would  make  her  happy.  This  was 
his  great  theme.  Let  Florence  once  be 
sure  that  they  were  gentle  and  good 
to  him,  and  that  he  had  become  a 
little  favourite  among  them,  and  then 
she  would  always  think  of  the  time  be 
had  passed  there,  without  being  ver/' 
sorry.     Florence  might  be  «U  \ix%Vw^' 
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pier  too  for  that)  perliapey  when  he 
came  back. 

When  he  came  back  !  Fifty  times 
a -day,  his  noiseless  little  feet  went  np 
the  stairs  to  his  own  room,  as  he  col- 
lected every  book,  and  scrap,  and  trifle 
that  belonged  to  him,  and  put  them  all 
together  there,  down  to  Uie  minutest 
things  for  taking  home  !  There  was 
no  shade  of  coming  back  on  little  Paul; 
no  preparation  for  it,  or  other  reference 
to  it,  grew  out  of  any  thing  he  thought  or 
did,  except  this  slight  one  in  connexion 
with  his  sister.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  to  think  of  everything  familiar  to 
him,  in  his  contemplative  moods  and 
in  his  wanderings  about  the  house,  as 
being  to  be  parted  with  ;  and  hence  the 
many  things  he  had  to  think  of,  all 
day  long. 

He  had  to  peep  into  those  rooms  up- 
■tairs,  and  think  how  solitary  they 
would  be  when  he  was  gone,  and  won- 
der through  how  many  silent  days, 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  they  would 
continue  just  as  grare  and  undisturbed. 
He  had  to  think — wouKl  any  other 
child  (old-fashioned,  like  himself) 
Stray  there  at  any  time,  to  whom  the 
same  grotesque  distortions  of  pattern 
and  furniture  would  manifest  them- 
selves ;  and  would  anybody  tell  that 
boy  of  little  Dombey,  who  had  been 
there  once. 

He  had  to  think  of  a  portrait  on  the 
stairs,  which  always  looked  earnestly 
after  him  as  he  went  away,  eyeing  it 
over  his  shoulder  ;  and  which,  when  he 
passed  it  in  the  company  of  any  one, 
still  seemed  to  gaze  at  him,  and  not  at 
his  companion.  He  had  much  to  think 
of,  in  association  with  a  print  that  hung 
up  in  another  place,  where,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  wondering  group,  one  figure 
that  he  knew,  a  figure  with  a  light 
about  its  head — benignant,  mild,  and 
merciful — stood  pointing  upward. 

At  his  own  bedroom  window,  there 
were  crowds  of  thoughts  that  mixed 
with  these,  and  came  on,  one  upon 
another,  one  upon  another,  like  the 
rolling  waves.  Where  those  wild  birds 
lived,  that  were  always  hovering  out  at 
Bea  in  troubled  v/eather ;  where  the 
iHoadB  rose,  az2d  fijst  began  •   whence 


the  wind  issued  on  its  rushing  flight, 
and  where  it  stopped  ;  whether  the 
spot  where  he  and  Florence  had  so  often 
sat,  and  watched,  and  talked  about 
these  things,  could  ever  be  exactly  u 
it  used  to  be  without  them  ;  whether  it 
could  ever  be  the  same  to  Florence,  if 
he  were  in  some  distant  place,  and  she 
were  sitting  there  alone. 

He  had  to  think,  too,  of  Mr.  Toots, 
and  Mr.  Feeder,  B.  A.  ;  of  all  the  boys; 
and  of  Doctor  Blimber,  Mrs.  Blimber, 
and  Miss  Blimber;  of  home,  and  of 
his  aunt  and  Miss  Tox  ;  of  his  father, 
Dombey  and  Son,  Walter  with  the  poor 
old  uncle  who  had  got  the  money  he 
wanted,  and  that  gruff- voiced  Captain 
with  the  iron  hand.  Besides  all  this, 
he  had  a  number  of  little  visits  to  pay, 
in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  to  the  school- 
room, to  Doctor  Blimber*s  study,  to  Mrs. 
Blimber^s  private  apartment,  to  Miss 
Blimber*s,  and  to  the  dog.  For  he  was 
free  of  the  whole  house  now,  to  range  it 
as  he  chose  ;  and,  in  his  desire  to  part 
with  everybody  on  affectionate  terms, 
he  attended,  in  his  way,  to  them  all. 
Sometimes  he  found  places  in  books  for 
Briggs,  who  was  always  losing  them ; 
sometimes  he  looked  up  words  in  die* 
tionaries  for  other  young  gentlemen 
who  were  in  extremity  ;  sometimes  he 
held  skeins  of  silk  for  Mra.  Blimber  to 
wind :  sometimes  he  put  Cornelia's 
desk  to  rights  ;  sometimes  he  would 
even  creep  into  the  Doctor^s  study,  and, 
sitting  on  the  carpet  near  his  learned 
feet,  turn  the  globes  softly,  and  go 
round  the  world,  or  take  a  flight  among 
the  far-off  stars. 

In  those  days  immediately  before  the 
holidays,  in  short,  when  the  other  young 
gentlemen  were  labouring  for  dear  life 
through  a  general  resumption  of  the 
studies  of  the  whole  half  year,  Paul  was 
such  a  privileged  pupil  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  that  house  before.  He 
could  hardly  believe  it  himself ;  but  his 
liberty  lasted  fi*om  hour  to  hour,  and 
from  day  to  day ;  and  little  Dombey 
was  caressed  by  every  one.  Doctor 
Blimber  was  so  particular  about  himi 
that  he  requested  Johnson  to  retire  from 
the  dinuer-table  one  day,  for  having 
thoughtlessly  spoken  to  him  as  '*poo^ 
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Ittle  DoiLbey  ;••  which  Paul  thought 
:atber  baixl  and  severe,  tbough  he  had 
lushed  at  the  mument,  and  wondered 
vby  Johnson  should  pity  him.  It  was 
Jie  more  questionable  justice,  Paul 
bought,  in  the  Doctor,  from  his  having 
iertainly  averheard  that  great  authority 
jpit  his  assent  on  the  previous  evening, 
to  tiie  proposiUon  (stated  by  Mrs.  Blim- 
ber)  that  poor  dear  little  Domhey  was 
more  old-fashioned  than  ever.  And 
DOT  it  was  that  Paul  began  to  think  it 
■Dost  BQiely  be  old-fashioned  to  he  very 
thio,  and  light,  and  easily  tired,  and 
Kon  disposed  to  lie  down  anywhere  and 
lest ;  for  he  couldn't  help  feeling  that 
these  were  more  and  more  his  habits 
everyday. 

At  last  the  party-day  arrived  ;  and 
Doctor    Blimber     said    at     breakfast, 
"Gentlemen,  we  will  resume  our  studies 
<m  the  twenty-fifth  of  next  month." 
Mr.  Toots   immediately   threw  off  his 
allegiance,  and  put  on  his  ring :  and 
moitioniog  the  Doctor  in  casual  conver- 
sation shortly  afterwards,  spoke  of  him 
as  "Blimber"  !     This  act  of  freedom 
inspired  the  older  pupils  with  admira- 
tion and  envy  ;  but  the  younger  spirits 
▼ere  appalled,  and  seemed  to  marvel 
that  no  beam  fell  down  and  crushed 
bim. 

Not  the  least  allusion  was  made  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  evening,  either  at 
breakfast  or  at  dinner  ;  but  there  was 
a  bustle  in  the  house  all  day,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  his  perambalations,  Paul 
Bade  acquaintance  with  various  strange 
benches  and  candlesticks,  and  met  a 
barp  in  a  green  great-coat  standing  on 
the  landing  outside  the  drawing-room 
door.    There  was  something  queer,  too, 
aboat  Mrs.  Blimber's  head  at  dinner- 
time, as  if  she  had  screwed  her  hair  up 
too  tight;    and  though  Miss  Blimber 
ihowed  a  graceful  bunch  of  plaited  hair 
on  each  temple,  she  seemed  to  have  her 
own  little  curls  in  paper  undeineath, 
»nd  in  a  playbill  too ;  for  Paul  read 
"Theatre  Koyal "  over  one  of  her  spark- 
ling spectacles,  and  "Brighton*'  over 
the  other. 

There  was  a  gi-and  array  of  white 
^stcoats  and  cravats  in  the  young 
Ccatlemen's  bedrooms  as  evening  ap* 


proached  ;  and  such  a  smell  of  singed 
hair,  that  Doctor  Blimber  sent  up  the 
footman  with  his  compliments,  and 
wished  to  know  if  the  house  was  on 
fire.  But  it  was  only  the  hair-dresser 
curling  the  young  gentlemen,  and  over* 
heating  his  tongs  in  the  ardour  of 
business. 

When  Paul  was  dressed — which  was 
very  soon  done,  for  he  felt  unwell  and 
drowsy,  and  was  not  able  to  stand 
about  it  very  long — he  went  down  into 
the  drawing-room ;  where  he  found 
Doctor  Blimber  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  full  dressed,  but  with  a  dignified 
and  unconcerned  demeanour,  as  if  he 
thought  it  barely  possible  that  one  or 
two  people  might  drop  in  by  and  bye. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Mrs.  Blimber  ap- 
peared, looking  lovely,  Paul  thought ; 
and  attired  in  such  a  number  of  skirts 
that  it  was  quite  an  excursion  to  walk 
round  her.  Miss  Blimber  came  down 
soon  after  her  mamma ;  a  little  squeezed 
in  appearance,  but  very  charming. 

Mr.  Toots  and  Mr.  Feeder  were  the 
next  arrivals.  Each  of  these  gentle- 
men brought  his  bat  in  his  hand,  as  if' 
he  lived  somewhere  else ;  and  when 
they  were  announced  by  the  butler, 
Doctor  Blimber  said,  **Aye,  aye,  aye  ! 
God  bless  my  soul  !'*  and  seemed  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  them.  Mr.  Toots 
was  one  blaze  of  jewellery  and  buttons ; 
and  he  felt  the  circumstance  so  strongly, 
that  when  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
the  Doctor,  and  had  bowed  to  Mrs. 
Blimber  and  Miss  Blimber,  he  took 
Paul  aside,  and  said  "What  do  you 
think  of  this,  Dombey  !" 

But  notwithstanding  this  modest  con- 
fidence in  himself,  Mr.  Toots  appeared 
to  be  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty whether,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
judicious  to  button  the  bottom  button 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  whether,  on  a  calm 
revision  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was 
best  to  wear  his  wristbands  turned  up 
or  turned  down.  Observing  that  Mr. 
Feeder's  were  turned  up,  Mr.  Toots  t  urned 
his  up  ;  but  the  wristbands  of  the  next 
arrival  being  turned  down,  Mr.  Toots 
turned  his  down.  Tho  dififcrenccs  in 
point  of  waistcoat-buttoning,  not  only 
at  the  bottom,  but  aX  VUe  i.o^>  too.  be 
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Baps  wlieii  be  went  to  dMer  up  Kn. 
Baps  (who,  being  quite  deserted,  wss 
pietendiog  to  look  over  the  mnsic-book 
of  the  gentleman  who  played  the  haxp), 
as  if  he  thought  him  a  remarkable  kind 
of  man  ;  and  shortly  aflerwards  he  said 
so  in  those  words  to  Doctor  Blimber, 
and  inquired  if  he  might  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  who  he  was,  and  whether  he 
had  ever  been  in  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Doctor  Blimber  answered  no,  he  beUered 
not ;  and  that  in  fitct  he  was  a  Professor 
of— 

"  Of  something  oonneeted  with  sta- 
tistics, I  '11  swear!*'  obserred  Sir  Bar- 
net  SketUes. 

"Why  no,  SirBamet»"  replied  Doctor 
Blimber,  robbing  his  chin.  '*  No,  not 
exactly." 

"  Figures  of  some  sort,  I  wonld 
▼entnre  a  bet,"  said  Sir  Bamet 
Sketties. 

"Why  yes,"  said  Doctor  Blimber, 
*'  yes,  bat  not  of  that  sort.  Mr.  BsLps  is 
a  very  worthy  sort  of  man,  Sir  Bamet, 
and — in  fact  he  's  onr  professor  of 
dancing." 

Paul  was  amazed  to  see  that  this 
piece  of  information  quite  altered  Sir 
Bamet  Sketties*  opinion  of  Mr.  Baps, 
and  that  Sir  Bamet  flew  into  a  perfect 
rage,  and  glowered  at  Mr.  Baps  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  He 
even  went  so  £Bkr  as  to  d  Mr.  Baps  to 
Lady  Sketties,  in  telling  her  what  had 
happened,  and  to  say  that  it  was  like 
his  mostcon-sum-niate  and  con-foun-ded 
impudence. 

There  was  another  thing  that  Paul 
observed.  Mr.  Feeder,  after  imbibing 
sevei-al  custard -cups  of  negus,  b^an  to 
enjoy  himself.  The  dancing  in  general 
wa'i  ceremonious,  and  the  music  rather 
solemn — a  little  like  church  music  in 
fact — but  after  the  custard-cups,  Mr. 
Feeder  told  Mr.  Toots  that  he  was  going 
to  throw  a  little  spirit  into  the  thing. 
After  that,  Mr.  Feeder  not  only  began 
to  dance  as  if  he  meant  dancing  and 
nothing  else,  but  secretly  to  stimulate 
the  music  to  perfcu  m  wild  tunes.  Far- 
ther, he  became  particular  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  ladies ;  aud  dancing  with 
Miss  Blimber,  whispered  to  her — whis- 
percd  to  hw ! — though  not  so  softly  but 


that  Pkul  beard  Mm  say  this  lemaik 
able  poetry, 

«*  Had  I  a  heart  for  fiUaehood  fhunad, 
I  ne'er  ooold  injure  Tou  I  ** 

This,  Paul  heard  him  repeat  to  fen 
young  ladies  in  succession.  WelTmigh 
Mr.  Feeder  say  to  Mr.  Toots,  that  h 
was  afraid  he  should  be  the  worse  fo 
it  to-morrow! 

Mrs.  Blimber  was  a  liitlealanned  b 
this — eomparatiTdy  speaking — profli 
gate  behaviour  ;  and  especially  by  th 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  masi( 
whidi,  b^inning  to  comprehend  h^ 
melodies  that  were  popular  in  the  streeb 
might  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  1 
give  offence  to  Lady  Sketties.  But  Jjad 
Sketties  was  so  very  kind  as  to  b^  Mn 
Blimber  not  to  mention  it ;  and  to  n 
oeive  her  explanation  that  Mr.  Feeder' 
spirits  sometimes  betrayed  him  inl 
excesses  on  these  occasions,  with  tli 
greatest  courtesy  and  politeness ;  ol 
serving,  that  he  seemed  a  very  nice  soi 
of  person  for  his  situation,  and  thatsb 
particularly  liked  the  unassuming  styl 
of  his  hair — which  (as  already  hinted 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Once,  when  there  was  a  pause  in  tli 
dancing,  Lady  Sketties  told  Paul  tha 
he  seemed  very  fond  of  music  F&i 
replied,  that  he  was ;  and  if  she  ws 
too,  she  ought  to  hear  his  sister,  Fh 
rence,  sing.  Lady  Sketties  present! 
discovered  that  she  was  dying  wit 
anxiety  to  have  that  gratification  ;  an 
though  Florence  was  at  first  very  mac 
frightened  at  being  asked  to  sing  befo] 
so  many  people,  and  begged  earnest! 
to  be  excused,  yet,  on  Paul  calling  b^ 
to  him,  and  saying,  *'  Do,  Flo> 
Please  !  For  me,  my  dear  !"  shewei 
straight  to  the  piano,  and  began.  Wh< 
they  all  drew  a  little  away,  that  Fai 
might  see  her  ;  and  when  he  saw  h* 
sitting  there  alone,  so  young,  and  goo< 
and  beautiful,  and  kind  to  him  ;  au 
heard  ho-  thrilling  voice,  so  natural  ai^ 
sweet,  and  such  a  golden  link  betwec 
him  and  all  bis  life's  love  and  happiues 
lising  out  of  the  silence  ;  he  turned  b^ 
face  away,  and  hid  his  tears.  Not,  i 
he  told  them  when  they  spoke  to  hin 
not  that  the  music  was  too  plaintive  o 
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1,  'hut  xi  was  so  dear  to 

[rred  Florence !  Hov  could 
\  Paul  had  known  before- 
hey  must  and  would;  and 
dis  cnsliioned  comer,  with 
id.  bands,  and  one  leg  loosely 
ider  him,  few  would  baye 
kiat  triumph  and  delight  ex- 
8  childish  bosom  while  he 
r,  or  what  a  sweet  tranquillity 
lavish  encomiums  on  '*  Dom- 
r,"  reached  his  ears  from  all 
admiration  of  the  self-pos- 
.  modest  little  beauty,  was  on 
:  reports  of  her  intelligence 
iplishments  floated  past  him, 
;  and,  as  if  borne  in  upon 
the  summer  night,  there  was 
jelligible  sentiment  diffused 
iferring  to  Florence  and  him- 
t)reathitig  sympathy  for  both, 
led  and  touched  him. 
not  know  why.  For  all  that 
bserred,  and  felt,  and  thought, 
i — the  present  and  the  absent ; 
I  then  and  what  had  been — 
ided  like  the  colours  in  the 
Dr  in  the  plumage  of  rich  birds 
sun  is  shining  on  them,  or  in 
ing  sky  when  the  same  sun  is 
The  many  things  he  had  had  to 
lately,  passed  before  him  in 
;  not  as  claiming  his  atteu- 
again,  or  as  likely  ever  more 
it^  but  as  peacefully  disposed 
le.  A  solitary  window,  gazed 
ears  ago,  looked  out  upon  an 
les  and  miles  away ;  upon  its 
anoies,  busy  with  him  only 
,  were  hushed  and  lulled  to 
iroken  waves.  The  same  mys- 
urmur  he  had  wondered  at, 
g  on  his  couch  upon  the  beach, 
iht  he  still  heard  sounding 
is  sister*s  song,  and  through 
y(  voices,  and  the  tread  of  feet, 
ig  some  part  in  the  faces  flit- 
md  even  in  the  heavy  gentle- 
r.  Toots,  who  frequently  came 
ke  him  by  the  hand.  Through 
rsal  kindness  he  still  thought 
it,  speaking  to  him  ;  and  even 
shioned  reputation  seemed  to 
o  it^  he  knew  not  how.     Thus 


'  little  Paul  sat  mnnng,  listening,  looking 
;  on,  and  dreaming ;  and  was  very  happy. 
j  Until  the  time  arrived  for  taking 
leave  :  and  then,  indeed,  there  was  a 
sensation  in  the  party.  Sir  Barnct 
SkeUles  brought  up  Skettles  Junior  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  remember  to  tell  his  good 
Papa,  with  his  best  compliments,  that 
he,  Sir  Bamet  Skettles,  had  said  he 
hoped  the  two  young  gentlemen  would 
become  intimately  acquainted.  Lady 
Skettles  kissed  him,  and  parted  his  hair 
upon  his  brow,  and  held  him  in  her 
arms  ;  and  even  Mrs.  Baps — poor  Mrs. 
Baps  !  Paul  was  glad  of  that — camo 
over  from  beside  the  music-book  of  tho 
gentleman  who  played  the  harp,  and 
took  leave  of  him  quite  as  heartily  aa 
anybody  in  the  room. 

"Good  bye.  Doctor  Blimber,"  said 
Paul,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

*  *  Good  bye,  my  little  friend, "  returned 
the  Doctor. 

"  Fm  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir," 
said  Paul,  looking  innocently  up  into 
his  awful  face.  "Ask  them  to  take 
care  of  Diogenes,  if  you  please." 

Diogenes  was  the  dog  :  who  had  never 
in  his  life  received  a  friend  into  his 
confidence,  before  Paul.  The  Doctor 
promised  that  every  attention  should  be 
paid  to  Diogenes  in  PauFs  absence,  and 
Paul  having  again  thanked  him,  and 
shaken  hands  with  him,  bade  adieu  to 
Mrs.  Blimber  and  Cornelia  with  such 
heartfelt  earnestness  that  Mrs.  Blimber 
forgot  from  that  moment  to  mention 
Cicero  to  Lady  Skettles,  though  she  had 
fully  intended  it,  all  the  evening.  Cor- 
nelia taking  both  Paul's  hands  in  hers, 
said,  "Dombey,  Dombey,  you  have 
always  been  my  favourite  pupiL  God 
bless  you !"  And  it  shewed,  Paul 
thought,  how  easily  one  might  do  injus- 
tice to  a  person  ;  for  Miss  Blimber  meant 
it  —  though  she  ioas  a  Forcer  —  and 
felt  it. 

A  buzz  then  went  round  among  the 
young  gentlemen,  of  ** Dombey *s  going!'* 
"Little  Dombey 's  going  !"  and  there 
was  a  general  move  after  Paul  and  Flo- 
rence down  the  staircase  and  into  the 
hall,  in  which  the  whole  Blimber  family 
were  included     Sudti  «b  dtvanw^waRft^ 
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•df  of  tbe  wnrieei  of  that  poverfdl 
oedUtor,  Captain  Cottle.  Sandaj 
coming  ronnd,  he  set  of^  therefore, 
after  breakfast,  once  more  to  beat  up 
Captain  Cattle's  quarters. 

It  was  not  unpleasant  to  remember, 
on  the  way  thither,  that  Mrs.  Mac 
Stinger  resorted  to  a  great  distance 
every  Sunday  morning,  to  attend  the 
ministry  of  the  Reverend  Melchisedech 
Howler,  who,  having  been  one  day  dis- 
charged from  the  West  India  Docks  on 
a  false  suspicion  (got  up  expressly 
against  him  by  the  genera]  enemy)  of 
screwing  gimlets  into  puncheons,  and 
applying  his  lips  to  the  orifice,  had 
announced  the  destruction  of  the  world 
for  that  day  two  years,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  opened  a  front  parlour 
for  the  reception  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Ranting  persuasion,  upon 
whom,  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
assemblage,  the  admonitions  of  the 
Keverend  Melchisedech  had  produced 
so  powerful  an  effect,  that,  in  their 
rapturous  performance  of  a  sacred  jig, 
which  closed  the  service,  the  whole 
flock  broke  through  into  a  kitchen  be- 
low, and  disabled  a  mangle  belonging 
to  one  of  the  fold. 

This  the  Captain,  in  a  moment  of 
uncommon  conviviality,  had  confided  to 
"Walter  and  his  uncle,  between  the  re- 
petitions of  lovely  Peg,  on  the  night 
when  Brogley  the  broker  was  paid  out. 
The  Captain  himself  was  punctual  in 
his  attendance  at  a  church  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  which  hoisted  the  union 
jack  every  Sunday  morning ;  and  where 
he  was  good  enough — the  lawful  beadle 
being  infirm — to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
boys,  over  whom  he  exercised  great 
power,  in  virtue  of  his  mysterious 
hook.  Knowing  the  regularity  of  the 
Captain's  habits,  Walter  made  .all  the 
haste  he  could,  that  he  might  antici- 
pate his  going  out ;  and  he  made  such 
good  speed,  that  he  had  the  pleasure, 
on  turning  into  Brig  Place,  to  behold 
the  broad  blue  coat  and  waistcoat  haug- 
ing  out  of  the  Captain's  open  window, 
to  air  in  the  sun. 

It  appeared  incredible  that  the  coat 

and  waistcoat  could  be  seen  by  mortal 

e^es  uiihout  the  Captain ;  bat  he  cer- 


tainly was  sol  m  them,  ot1i«rwi8e  hts 
legs — ^the  houses  in  Brig  Place  not  being 
lofty — would  have  obstructed  the  street 
door,  which  was  perfectly  dear.  Qnite 
wondering  at  this  discovery,  Walter 
gave  a  single  knock. 

"Stinger,"  he  distinctly  heard  the 
Captain  say,  up  in  his  room,  as  if  that 
were  no  buaness  of  his.  Thereforo 
Walter  gave  two  knocks. 

**  Cuttle,"  he  heard  the  Captain  say 
upon  that;  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  Captain,  in  his  clean  shirt 
and  braces,  with  his  neckerchief  hang- 
ing loosely  round  his  throat  like  a  coil 
of  rope,  and  his  glazed  hat  on,  ap- 
peared at  the  window,  leaning  out  over 
the  broad  blue  coat  and  waistcoat. 

"Wal'r!"  cried  the  Captain,  look- 
ing down  upon  him  in  amazement. 

**  Ay,  ay.  Captain  Cuttle,"  returned 
Walter,  "only  me." 

"What's  the  matter,  my  lad  I"  in- 
quired the  Captain,  with  great  concern, 
"Gills  an't  been  and  sprung  nothing 
again?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Walter.  "My 
uncle  *8  all  right,  Captain  Cuttle." 

The  Captain  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation, and  said  he  would  come  down 
below  and  open  the  door,  which  he  did. 

"Though  you're  early,  Wal'r,"  said 
the  Captain,  eyeing  him  still  doubt- 
fully, when  they  got  up-stairs. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,  Captain  Cuttle," 
said  Walter,  sitting  down,  "I  was 
afraid  you  would  have  gone  out,  and 
I  want  to  benefit  by  your  friendly 
counsel." 

"So  you  shall,"  said  the  Captain; 
"what'll  you  take?" 

"I  want  to  take  your  opinion, 
Captain  Cuttle,"  returned  Walter, 
smiling.     "That's  the  only  thing  for 


It 


me. 

"Come  on  then,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  With  a  will,  my  lad  !" 

Walter  related  to  him  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
felt  respecting  his  uncle,  and  the  relief 
it  would  be  to  him  if  Captain  Cuttle,  in 
his  kiiidne^,  would  help  him  to  smooth 
it  away  ;  Captain  Cuttle's  infinite  con* 
steruation  and  astonishment  nt  the 
prospect  unfolded  to    him,   gradiailj 
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iDowinf  that  gentleman  up,  until  it 
ft  his  £s[ce  quite  vacant,  and  the  suit 

blae,  the  glazed  hat,  and  the  hook, 
iparently  without  an  owner. 
"  Ton  see,  Captain  Cuttle,"  punned 
alter,  "for  myself^  I  am  young,  as 
r.  Dombey  said,  and  not  to  be  con' 
iered.  I  am  to  fight  my  way  through 
e  world,  I  know  ;  but  there  are  two 
ants  I  was  thinking,  as  I  came  along, 
It  I  should  be  very  particular  about, 
respect  to  my  nude.     I  don^t  mean 

saytbat  I  deserve  to  be  the  prido 
id  delight  of  his  life — ^you  believe  me, 
know— but  I  am.  Now,  don't  you 
iinklam?** 

Tbe  Captain  seemed  to  make  an 
ideavour  to  rise  from  the  depths  of  his 
itonishment,  and  get  back  to  his  &ce : 
It  the  effort  being  ineffectual,  the 
ized  hat  merely  nodded  with  a  mute, 
natterable  meaning. 

"If  I  live  and  have  my  health,** 
ud  Walter,  "and  I  am  not  afraid  of 
lat,  Rtill,  when  I  leave  England  I  can 
ardlyhope  to  see  my  uncle  again.  He 
I  old,  Captain  Cuttle ;  and  besides, 
is  life  is  a  life  of  custom — ^" 

"Steady,  WaVr!  Of  a  want  of 
utom?**  sud  the  Captain,  suddenly 
appearing. 

"Too  true,'*  returned  Walter,  shak- 
ighis  head  ;  '*  but  I  meant  a  life  of 
kbit,  Captain  Cuttle—that  sort  of 
tttom.  And  if(as  you  very  truly  said,  I 
n  sure)  he  would  have  died  the  sooner 
Tthe  loss  of  the  stock,  and  all  those  ob- 
cts  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  for 
)  many  years,  don  t  you  think  he  might 
ie  s  litUe  sooner  for  the  loss  of — ** 

"Of  his  Nevy,"  interpoeed  the  Cap- 
an.    "  Right  !- 

"Well  then,"  said  Walter,  trying  to 
^k  gaily,  **  we  must  do  our  best  to 
ake  him  believe  that  the  separation  is 
3t  a  temporary  one,  after  all ;  but  as 
know  better,  or  dread  that  I  know 
itter.  Captain  Cuttle,  and  as  I  have  so 
any  reasons  for  regarding  him  with 
rection,  and  duty,  and  honour,  I  am 
raid  I  should  make  but  a  very  poor 
•nd  at  that,  if  I  tried  to  persuade  him 
it.  That's  mygreat  reason  for  wishing 
a  to  break  it  out  to  him ;  and  that  *s 
i  first  pmnt.*' 


"  Keep  her  off  a  point  or  lo !"  ob- 
served the  Captain,  in  a  oontemplativo 
voice. 

'*What  did  you  say,  Captain  Cat- 
tle ?*'  inquired  Walter. 

"Stand  by  t '*  returned  the  Captain, 
thoughtfully. 

Walter  paused  to  ascertain  if  the 
Captain  had  any  particuhir  information 
to  add  to  this,  but  as  he  said  no  more, 
went  on. 

"Now,  the  second  point.  Captain 
Cuttle.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not  a 
&vourite  with  Mr.  Dombey.  I  have 
always  tried  to  do  my  best,  and  I  have 
always  done  it;  but  he  does  not  like 
me.  He  can't  help  his  likings  and 
dislikings,  perhaps.  I  say  nothing 
of  that.  I  only  say  that  I  am  certain 
he  does  not  like  me.  He  does  not  send 
me  to  this  post  as  a  good  one ;  he 
disdains  to  represent  it  as  being  better 
than  it  is  ;  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
will  ever  lead  me  to  advancement  in 
the  House — whether  it  does  not,  on  the 
contrary,  dispose  of  me  for  ever,  and 
put  me  out  of  the  way.  Now,  we 
must  say  nothing  of  this  to  my  uncle. 
Captain  Cuttle,  but  must  make  it  out 
to  be  as  favourable  and  promising  as 
we  can ;  and  when  I  tell  you  what  it 
really  is,  I  only  do  so,  that  in  case  any 
means  should  ever  aiise  of  lending  me  a 
hand,  so  far  off,  I  may  have  one  friend 
at  home  who  knows  my  real  situation.*' 

"  Wal*r,  my  boy,*'  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, "  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  yoa 
will  find  the  following  words,  *  May  we 
never  want  a  friend  in  need,  nor  a 
bottle  to  give  him  t '  When  found, 
make  a  note  of.*' 

Here  the  Captain  stretched  out  hia 
hand  to  Walter,  with  an  air  of  down- 
right good  £aith  that  spoke  volumes  ; 
at  the  same  time  repeating  (for  he  felt 
proud  of  the  accuracy  and  pointed 
application  of  his  quotation),  "When 
found,  make  a  note  of.** 

"Captain  Cuttle,*'  said  Walter, 
taking  the  immense  fist  extended  to 
him  by  the  Captain  in  both  his  hands, 
which  it  completely  filled,  "next  to 
my  uncle  Sol,  I  love  yon.  There  is  no 
one  on  eaith  in  whom  I  can  more  safely 
ttwAf  J  am  tnn.     K&  \a  \)&a  tejse^ 
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in  tbe  higliest  degree  portentons,  I 
■moothed  their  rugged  bristliDg  aspect, 
and  became  serene  ;  his  eyes,  which 
had  been  nearly  closed  in  the  severity 
of  his  mental  exercise,  opened  freely  ; 
a  smile  which  had  been  at  first  but 
three  specks  —  one  at  the  right-hand 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  one  at  the 
corner  of  each  eye  —  gradually  over- 
spread his  whole  face,  and,  rippling  up 
into  his  forehead,  lifted  the  glazed  hat : 
as  if  that  too  had  been  aground  with 
Captain  Guttle,  and  were  now,  like  him, 
happily  afloat  again. 

Finally  the  Captain  left  off  biting  his 
nails,  and  said,  "Now  Wal'r,  my  boy, 
you  may  help  me  on  with  them  slops." 
By  which  the  Captain  meant  his  coat 
and  waistcoat. 

Walter  little  imagined  why  the  Cap- 
tain was  80  particular  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  cravat,  as  to  twist  the 
pendent  ends  into  a  soit  of  pigtail,  and 
pass  them  through  a  massive  gold  ring 
with  a  picture  of  a  tomb  upon  it,  and  a 
neat  iron  railing,  and  a  tree,  in  me- 
mory of  some  deceased  friend.  Nor  why 
the  Captain  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar 
to  the  utmost  limits  allowed  by  the 
Irish  linen  below,  and  by  so  doing 
decorated  himself  with  a  complete  pair 
of  blinkers  ;  nor  why  he  changed  his 
shoes,  and  put  on  an  unparalleled  pur 
of  ankle-jacks,  which  he  only  wore  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  Captain 
being  at  length  attired  to  his  own  com- 
plete satisfaction,  and  having  glanced  at 
himself  from  head  to  foot  in  a  shaving* 
glass  which  he  removed  from  a  nail  for 
that  purpose,  took  up  his  knotted  stick, 
and  said  he  was  ready. 

The  Captain*s  walk  was  more  com- 
placent than  usual  when  they  got  out 
into  the  street ;  but  this  Walter  sup- 
posed to  be  the  effect  of  the  ankle-jacks, 
and  took  little  heed  of.  Before  they 
had  gone  very  far,  they  encountered  a 
woman  selling  flowers  ;  when  the  Cap- 
tain stopping  short,  as  if  struck  by  a 
happy  idea,  made  a  purchase  of  the 
largest  bundle  in  her  basket :  a  most 
glorious  nosegay,  fen-shaped,  some  two 
feet  and  a  half  round,  and  composed  of 
all  the  jolliost-lookiog  flowera  that 
thw. 


Armed  with  this  little  token  whic\ 
he  designed  for  Mr.  Dombey,  Captain 
Cuttle  walked  on  with  Walter  antil 
they  reached  the  Instrument-maker's 
door,  before  which  they  both  paused. 

"  You  're  going  in  ?"  said  Walter. 

**  Yes  ; "  returned  the  Captain,  who 
felt  that  Walter  must  be  got  rid  of 
before  he  proceeded  any  further,  and 
that  he  had  better  time  his  projected 
visit  somewhat  later  in  the  day. 

**  And  you  won't  forget  anything!** 
said  Walter. 

"  No,"  returned  the  Japtain. 

"  I  '11  go  upon  my  walk  at  once,"  said 
Walter,  "and  then  I  shall  be  out  of  the 
way.  Captain  Cuttle." 

"Take  a  good  long  'un,  my  lad !" 
replied  the  Captain,  calling  after  him. 
Walter  waved  his  hand  in  assent^  and 
went  his  way. 

His  way  was  nowhere  in  particular ; 
but  he  thought  he  would  go  out  into 
the  fields,  where  he  could  reflect  upoa 
the  unknown  life  before  him,  and  rest* 
ing  under  some  tree,  ponder  quietly. 
He  knew  no  better  fields  than  those 
near  Hampstead,  and  no  better  meaus 
of  getting  at  them  than  by  passing  Mr. 
Dombey's  house. 

It  was  as  stately  and  as  dark  as  ever, 
when  he  went  by  and  glanced  up  at  its 
frowning  front.  The  blinds  were  all 
pulled  down,  but  the  upper  windows 
stood  wide  open,  and  the  pleasant  air 
stirring  those  curtains  and  waving  them 
to  and  fro,  was  the  only  sign  of  anima- 
tion in  Uie  whole  exterior.  Walter 
walked  softly  as  he  passed,  and  was 
glad  when  he  had  left  the  house  a  door 
or  two  behind. 

He  looked  back  then  ;  with  the  inte- 
rest he  had  always  felt  for  the  place 
since  the  adventure  of  the  lost  diild, 
years  ago;  and  looked  especially  at 
those  upper  windows.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  a  chariot  drove  to  th 
door,  and  a  portly  gentleman  in  black« 
with  a  heavy  watch-chain,  alighted, 
and  went  in.  When  he  afterwards  re- 
membered this  gentleman  and  his  equi* 
page  together,  Walter  had  no  doubt  be 
was  a  physician  ;  and  then  he  wondered 
who  was  ill ;  but  the  discovery  did  not 
\  oocux  tA  him  until  he  had  wnlkod  siiiic 
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tiiinkiiig  listlessly  of  other 

still,  of  what  the  house  had 
to  him ;  for  Walter  pleased 
ith  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
ht  come,  when  the  heantifal 
was  his  old  friend  and  had 
en  80  grateful  to  him  and  so 
ee  him  since,  might  interest 
er  in  his  behalf  and  inflaeuce 
les  for  the  better.  He  liked 
ae  this — more,  at  that  mo- 
'  the  pleasure  of  imagining  her 
I  remembrance  of  him,  than 
worldly  profit  he  might  gain : 
ler  and  more  sober  fancy  whis- 
him  that  if  he  were  alive  then, 
he  beyond  the  sea  and  for- 
be  married,  rich,  proud,  happy, 
as  no  more  reason  why  she 
(member  him  with  any  interest 
kn  altered  state  of  things,  than 
thing  she  ever  had.     No,  not 

alter  so  idealised  the  pretty 
om  he  had  found  wandering  in 
1  streets,  and  so  identified  her 
r  innocent  gratitude  of  that 
d  the  simplicity  and  truth  of 
ssion,  that  he  blushed  for  him- 

libeller  when  he  argued  that 
d  ever  grow  proud.  On  the 
knd,  his  meditations  were  of 
itastic  order  that  it  seemed 
sss  libellous  in  him  to  imagine 
n  a  woman  :  to  think,  of  her  as 
;  but  the  same  artless,  gentle, 

little  creature,  that  she  had 
the  days  of  good  Mrs.  Brown. 
)rd,  Walter  found  out  that  to 
ith  himself  about  Florence  at 

to  become  very  unreasonable 

and  that  he  could  do  no  better 
»erve  her  image  in  his  mind  as 
3g  precious,  unattainable,  un- 
ble,  and  indefinite — indefinite 
it  its  power  of  giving  him  plea- 
d  restraining  him  like  an  angel's 
)m  anything  unworthy, 
s  a  long  stroll  in  the  fields  that 
took  that  day,  listening  to  the 
tnd  the  Sunday  bells,  and  the 
[  murmur  of  the  town — breath- 
iet  scents;  glancing  sometimes 
lim  horizon  beyond  which  his 


voyage  and  his  place  of  destination  lay ; 
then  looking  round  on  the  green  English 
grass  and  the  home  landscape.  But  he 
hardly  once  thought,  even  of  going 
away,  distinctly;  and  seemed  to  put  oi 
reflection  idly,  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
from  minute  to  minute,  while  he  yet 
went  on  reflecting  all  the  time. 

Walter  had  left  the  fields  behind 
him,  and  was  plodding  homeward  in 
the  same  Abstracted  mood,  when  he 
heard  a  shout  from  a  man,  and  then  a 
woman's  voice  calling  to  him  loudly  by 
name.  Turning  quickly  in  his  sur- 
prise, he  saw  that  a  hackney-coach, 
going  in  the  contrary  direction,  had 
stopped  at  no  great  distance  ;  that  the 
coachman  was  looking  back  from  his 
box,  and  making  signals  to  him  with 
his  whip ;  and  that  a  young  woman 
inside  was  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
and  beckoning  with  immense  energy. 
Running  up  to  this  coach,  he  found  that 
the  young  woman  was  Miss  Nipper, 
and  that  Miss  Nipper  was  in  such  a 
flutter  as  to  be  almost  beside  herself. 

"Staggs's  Gardens,  Mr.  Walter  I" 
said  Miss  Nipper ;  *'  if  you  please, 
oh  do!" 

"  Eh  ?"  cried  Walter ;  "what  is  the 
matter?" 

**0h,  Mr.  Walter,  Staggs*s  Gardens, 
if  you  please  ! "  said  Susan. 

**  There  !"  cried  the  coachman,  ap- 
pealing to  Walter,  with  a  sort  of  exult- 
ing despair ;  '*  that  *s  the  way  the 
young  lady's  been  a  goin'  on  for  upwards 
of  a  mortal  hour,  and  me  continivally 
backing  out  of  no  thoroughfares,  where 
she  would  drive  up.  I've  had  a  many 
fares  in  this  coach,  first  and  last,  but 
never  such  a  fare  as  her." 

*'  Do  you  want  to  go  to  Staggs's  Gar- 
dens, Susan  ?"  inquired  Walter. 

*'  Ah  I  She  wants  to  go  there  I 
Where  is  it  ? "  growled  the  coachman. 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is  !"  ex- 
claimed Susan,  wildly.  **  Mr.  Walter, 
I  was  there  once  myself,  along  with 
Miss  Floy  and  our  poor  darling  Master 
Paul,  on  the  very  day  when  you  found 
Miss  Floy  in  the  city,  for  we  lost  her 
coming  home,  Mrs.  Richards  and  me, 
and  a  mad  bull,  and  Mrs.  Richard's 
eldest,  and  tho\x{;\\  1  w«ii\>  \2[i&xv^  «S.\«3B* 
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and  fbrward,  be  tnnied  slowly,  atdly, 
anxionslj,  away. 

He  had  not  gone  five  minutes'  walk 
from  the  door,  when  a  man  came  nm- 
ning  after  him,   and  bqgged  him  to 


retnm.  Walter  retraced  his  steps  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  entered  tks 
gloomy  house  with  a  sorrowful  fine* 
bodingi 
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Paul  had  nerer  lisen  from  his  little 
bed.  He  lay  there^  listening  to  the 
noises  in  the  street^  quite  tranquilly  ; 
not  caring  much  how  the  time  went, 
but  watching  it  and  watching  every- 
thing about  him  with  observing  eyes. 

When  the  sunbeams  struck  into  his 
room  through  the  rustling  blinds,  and 
quivered  on  the  opposite  wall  like 
golden  water,  he  knew  that  evening 
was  coming  on,  and  that  the  sky  was 
red  and  beautiful.  As  the  reflection 
died  away,  and  a  gloom  went  creeping 
up  the  wall,  he  watched  it  deepen, 
deepen,  deepen,  into  night.  Then  he 
thought  how  the  long  streets  were 
dotted  with  lamps,  and  how  the  peace- 
ful stars  were  shining  overhead.  His 
fancy  bad  a  strange  tendency  to  wander 
to  the  river,  which  he  knew  was  flowing 
through  the  great  city  ;  and  now  he 
thought  how  black  it  was,  and  how 
deep  it  would  look,  reflecting  the  hosts 
of  stars — and  more  than  all,  how 
steadily  it  rolled  away  to  meet  the  sea. 

As  it  grew  later  in  the  night,  and 
footsteps  in  the  street  became  so  rare 
that  he  could  hear  them  coming,  count 
them  as  they  paused,  and  lose  them  in 
the  hollow  distance,  he  would  lie  and 
watch  the  mauy-coloured  ring  about 
the  candle,  and  wait  patiently  for  day. 
His  only  trouble  was,  the  swift  and 
rapid  river.  He  felt  forced,  sometimes, 
to  try  to  stop  it — to  stem  it  with  his 
childish  hands — or  choke  its  way  with 
Band — and  when  he  saw  it  coming  on, 
resistless,  he  cried  oat !  But  a  word 
from  Florence,  who  was  always  at  his 
tide,  restored  him  to  himself ;  and  lean- 
ing his  poor  head  upon  her  breast,  he 
told  Floy  of  his  dream,  and  smiled. 

WhcD  daj  be^^  to  dawn  again,  he 


watched  for  the  sun ;  and  when  Hi 
cheerful  light  began  to  sparkle  in  the 
room,  he  pictured  to  himself— pictured  1 
he  saw — the  high  church  towers  rising 
up  into  the  morning  sky,  the  town 
reviving,  waking,  starting  into  life  once 
more,  tiie  river  glistening  as  it  rolled 
(but  rolling  fast  as  ever),  and  the  coun- 
try bright  with  dew.  Familiar  sounds 
and  cries  came  by  degrees  into  the 
street  below  ;  the  servants  in  the  house 
were  roused  and  busy  ;  faces  looked  in 
at  the  door,  and  voices  asked  his  at- 
tendants softly  how  be  was.  Paul 
always  answered  for  himself,  ''I  am 
better.  I  am  a  great  deal  better, 
thank  you  !    Tell  Papa  so  ! " 

By  little  and  little,  he  got  tired  of 
the  bustle  of  the  day,  the  noise  of  car- 
riages and  carts,  and  people  passing 
and  re-passing  ;  and  would  fall  asleep, 
or  be  troubled  with  a  restless  and  uneasy 
sense  again — the  child  could  hardly  teU 
whether  this  were  in  his  sleeping  or  his 
waking  moments— of  that  rashing  river. 
**Why,  will  it  never  stop,  Floy?'*  he 
would  sometimes  ask  her.  *'It  is 
bearing  me  away,  I  think  !" 

But  Floy  could  always  soothe  and 
reassure  him  ;  and  it  was  his  daily 
delight  to  make  her  lay  her  head  down 
on  his  pillow,  and  take  some  rest. 

**  You  are  always  watcbinc:  me,  Floy. 
Let  me  watch  yo«,  now  ! "  They  would 
prop  him  up  with  cushions  in  a  comer 
of  his  bed,  and  there  he  would  recline 
the  while  she  lay  beside  him  :  bending 
forwai'd  oftentimes  to  kiss  her,  and 
whispering  to  those  who  were  near  that 
she  was  tired,  and  how  she  had  sat  up 
so  many  nights  beside  him , 

Thus,  the  flush  of  the  day,  in  its  heat 
and    light,    would  gradually   decHne : 
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aad  again  the  golden  irater  would  be 
diDciDg  on  the  wall. 

He  was  visited  bj  as  many  as  three 
frave  doctors — they  used  to  assemble 
<]oTn-stairs,  and  come  up  together — 
and  tbe  room  was  so  quiet,  and  Paul 
yna  so  obsei-rant  of  them  (though  he 
BCFer  asked  of  anybody  what  they  said), 
that  be  even  knew  the  difference  in  the 
^nnd  of  their  watches.  But  his  inter- 
est centered  in  Sir  Parker  Peps,  who 
alvajs  took  his  seat  on  the  side  of  the 
bed.  For  Paul  had  heard  them  say 
bog  ago,  that  that  gentleman  had  been 
vith  his  mamma  when  she  clasped  Flo- 
TBice  in  her  arms,  and  died.  And  he 
ooald  not  forget  it>  now.  He  liked  him 
for  it     He  was  not  afndd. 

Tbe  people  round  him  change'!  as 
unaccountably  as  on  that  first  night  at 
Dr.  BUmbers— except  Florence  ;  Flo- 
rence never  changed — and  what  had 
been  Sir  Parker  Peps,  was  now  his 
£ither,  sitting  with  his  head  upon  his 
hand.  Old  Mrs.  Pipchin  dozing  in  an 
easy  chair,  often  changed  to  Miss  Tox, 
or  bis  aunt ;  and  Paul  was  quite  con- 
tent to  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  see 
vbat  happened  next  without  emotion. 
Bat  this  figure  with  its  head  upon  its 
band  returned  so  often,  and  remained 
so  long,  and  sat  so  still  and  solemn, 
never  speaking,  never  being  spoken  to, 
and  rarely  lifting  up. its  face,  that  Paul 
began  to  wonder  languidly,  if  it  were 
real ;  and  in  the  night-time  saw  it 
sitting  there,  with  fear. 

"Floy I"  he  said.  "What  w 
tbat?" 

"Where,  dearest?" 

"There  I  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed." 

"There's  nothing  there,  except 
Papa!" 

Tbe  figure  lifted  up  its  head,  and 
rose,  and  coming  to  the  bedside,  said  : 
"My  own  boy  !  Don't  you  know  me  ? " 

Paol  looked  it  in  the  face,  and 
thought,  was  this  his  father?  But  the 
^ce,  so  altered  to  his  thinking,  thrilled 
*bile  he  gazed,  as  if  it  were  in  pain  ; 
»nd  before  he  could  reach  out  both  his 
hands  to  take  it  between  them,  and 
dnivr  it  towards  him,  the  figure  turned 
away  quickly  from  the  little  bed,  and 
veut  c/Ut  at  the  dour. 


Paul  looked  at  Florence  with  a  flat* 
tering  heart,  but  he  knew  what  she  was 
going  to  say,  and  stopped  her  with  his 
face  against  her  lips.  The  next  tim« 
he  observed  the  figure  sitting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  he  called  to  it. 

"Don't  be  so  sorry  for  me,  dear 
Papa  !     Indeed  I  am  quite  happy  ! " 

His  father  coming,  and  bending  down 
to  him — which  he  did  quickly,  and 
without  first  pausing  by  the  bedside — 
Paul  held  him  round  the  neck,  and 
repeated  those  words  to  him  several 
times,  and  very  earnestly ;  and  Paul 
never  saw  him  in  his  room  again  at  any 
time,  whether  it  were  day  or  night, 
but  he  called  out,  "  Don't  be  so  sorry 
for  me  !  Indeed  I  am  quite  happy  1 " 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  always 
saying  in  the  morning  that  he  was  a 
great  deal  better,  and  that  they  were 
to  tell  his  father  so. 

How  many  times  the  golden  water 
danced  upon  the  wall ;  how  many  nights 
the  dark  dark  river  rolled  towards  the 
sea  in  spite  of  him  ;  Paul  never  counted, 
never  sought  to  know.  If  their  kind- 
ness or  his  sense  of  it,  could  have  in- 
creased, they  were  more  kind,  and  he 
more  grateful  every  day  ;  but  whether 
they  were  many  days  or  few,  appeared 
of  little  moment  now,  to  the  gentle 
boy. 

One  night  he  had  been  thinking  of 
his  mother,  and  her  picture  in  the 
drawing-room  down  staiis,  and  had 
thought  she  must  have  loved  sweet 
Florence  better  than  his  father  did,  to 
have  held  her  in  her  arms  when  she 
felt  that  she  was  dying — for  even  he, 
her  brother,  who  had  such  dear  lore 
for  her,  could  have  no  greater  wish  than 
that.  The  train  of  thought  suggested 
to  him  to  inquire  if  he  had  ever  seen 
his  mother  ?  for  he  could  not  remember 
whether  they  had  told  him  yes,  or  no^ 
the  river  running  very  fast,  and  cos* 
fusing  his  mind. 

"  Floy,  did  I  ever  see  mamma !" 

"  No,  darling,  why  ?** 

"  Did  I  never  see  any  kind  face,  like 
mamma's,  looking  at  me  when  I  was  a 
baby,  Floy?" 

He  asked,  incrednlrusiy,  as  if  he  had 
some  vision  of  a  fane  V>e!.oT%\)^xGu 
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"Oh  yes,  de»l» 

"Whose,  Floy!" 

"  Your  old  nurse's.     Often." 

"  And  where  is  my  old  nurse  ?  **  said 
Paul.  "Is  she  dead  too?  Floy,  are 
we  aU  dead,  except  you  ?** 

There  was  a  hurry  in  the  room,  for 
an  instant — longer,  perhaps  ;  but  it 
seemed  no  more — then  all  was  still 
again ;  and  Florence,  with  her  face 
quite  colourless,  but  smiling,  held  his 
head  upon  her  arm.  Her  arm  trembled 
very  much. 

"Show  me  that  old  nurse,  Floy,  if 
you  please  !  '* 

"She  is  not  here,  darling.  She  shall 
come  to-morrow." 

"Thank  you,  Floy!" 

Paul  closed  his  eyes  with  those  words, 
and  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  the 
sun  was  high,  and  the  broad  day  was 
dear  and  warm.  He  lay  a  little,  look- 
ing at  the  windows,  which  were  open, 
and  the  curtains  rustling  in  the  air,  and 
waring  to  and  fro :  then  he  said,  **  Floy, 
is  it  to-morrow  ?    Is  she  come  ? " 

Some  one  seemed  to  go  in  quest  of 
her.  Perhaps  it  was  Susan.  Paul 
thought  he  heard  her  telling  him  when 
he  had  closed  his  eyes  again,  that  she 
would  soon  be  back  ;  but  he  did  not 
open  them  to  see.  She  kept  her  word 
— perhaps  she  had  never  been  away — 
but  the  next  thing  that  happened  was  a 
noise  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and 
then  Paul  woke — woke  mind  and  body 
— and  sat  upright  in  his  bed.  He  saw 
them  now  about  him.  There  was  no 
gray  mist  befoi-e  them,  as  there  had 
been  sometimes  in  the  night.  He  knew 
them  every  one,  and  called  them  by 
thf^ir  names. 

"  And  who  is  this  ?  Is  this  my  eld 
nurse  ?''  said  the  child,  regarding  with 
a  radiant  smile,  a  figure  coming  in. 

Yes,  yes.  No  other  stranger  would 
have  shed  those  tears  at  sight  of  him, 
and  called  him  her  dear  boy,  her  pretty 
boy,  her  own  poor  blighted  child.  No 
other  woman  would  have  stooped  down 
by  his  bed,  and  taken  up  his  wasted 
hand,  and  put  it  to  her  lips  and  breast, 
as  one  who  had  some  right  to  fondle  it. 
No  other  woman  would  have  so  for- 
S^ttea  ereijbodj  there  but  him  and 


Floy,  and  been  so  foil  of  teadec 

pity. 

"  Floy  !  this  is  a  kind  gooc 
said  Paul.  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
Don't  go  away,  old  nurse !  Sta 

His  senses  were  all  quicke 
he  heard  a  name  he  knew. 

' '  Who  was  that,  who  said  *^ 
he  asked,  looking  round.     "2 
said  Walter.     Is  he  here? 
like  to  see  him  very  much." 

Nobody  replied  directly; 
father  soon  said  to  Susan,  " 
back,  then  :  let  him  come  up  ! 
a  short  pause  of  expectati 
ing  which  he  looked  with  sn 
terest  and  wonder,  on  his  ni 
saw  that  she  had  not  forgoti 
Walter  was  brought  into  the  re 
open  face  and  manner,  and  hit 
eyes,  had  always  made  him  a 
with  Paul ;  and  when  Paul  i 
he  stretched  out  his  hand,  f 
"Good-bye!" 

"Good-bye,  my  child!"  ci 
Pipchin,  huiTying  to  his  bet 
"Not  good-bye?" 

For  an  instant,  Paul  looke 
with  the  wistful  face  with  y 
had  so  often  gazed  upon  her  u 
ner  by  the  fire.  "  Ah  Yes," 
placidly,  "good-bye!  Wall 
good-bye  1 " — ^turning  his  head 
he  stood,  and  putting  out  1 
again.    "  Where  is  Papa  ? " 

He  felt  his  fstther's  breath 
cheek,  before  the  words  had 
from  his  lips. 

"Remember  Walter,  dear  I 
whispered,  looking  in  his  face 
member  Walter.  I  was  fond  of  ^ 
The  feeble  hand  waved  in  the  ; 
it  cried  "good-bye  !"  to  Wal 
again. 

"  Now  lay  me  down,"  he  sai 
Floy,  come  close  to  me,  and  lei 
you  !" 

Sister  and  brother  wound  U 
around  each  other,  and  the  goh 
came  streaming  in,  aad  fell  up< 
locked  together. 

"  How  fast  the  river  runs, 
its  green  banks  and  the  rushc 
But  it's  very  near  the  sea.  I 
waves  '    They  always  said  fo  1' 
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heiefitlyli*  t6l<l  her  thitt  the  motioii 
ifthft  boat  upon  the  stream  was  lulling 
Vm  to  rest.  How  green  the  banks 
vere  now,  how  bright  the  flowers  grow- 
ing OB  them,  and  how  tall  the  mshes  ! 
Kov  ihe  boat  was  out  at  sea,  but  glid- 
iog  imoothly  on.  And  now  there  was 
a  shore  before  him.     Who  stood  on  the 

He  put  his  hands  together,  as  he  had 
beenased  to  do  at  his  prayera.  He 
iid  not  remove  his  arms  to  do  it ;  but 
ikey  saw  him  fold  them  ao,  behind  her 
ttek. 

"Mamma  is  like  yon,  Floy.  I 
bow  her  by  the  hee  \  But  tell 
t]>em  that  the  jnrint  upon  the  stairs  at 
idMol  is   not    dirine   enongk.     The 


light  about  thi  bead  i«  shiniog  on  ba 
as  I  go!** 

The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  eam« 
back  again,  and  nothing  else  stirred  in 
the  room.  The  old,  old  fashion  !  The 
fashion  that  came  in  with  onr  first 
garments,  and  will  last  unchanged 
until  onr  race  has  run  its  conrse, 
and  the  wide  firmament  is  rolled  up 
like  a  scroll.  The  old,  old  fashipn — 
Death! 

Oh  thank  Gon,  all  who  see  it,  for 
that  older  fashion  yet,  of  Immortality  I 
And  look  upon  us,  angels  of  young 
chHdren,  with  regards  not  quite  es- 
tranged, when  the  swift  riyer  bean  xm 
to  the  ocean! 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


^AWATW  OUTTUI  90IS  A  UITLB  B17SIVESS  FOB  S^HB  TOUBO  PBOPUl 


CiPTAiB  GuTTLB,  in  the  exercise  of 
Huit  surprising  talent  for  deep-laid  and 
m&thomable  scheming,  with  which  (as 
I  not  unusual  in  men  of  transparent 
unplicity)  he  sincerely  beliered  himself 
0  be  endowed  by  nature,  had  gone  to 
fr.  Bombey^s  house  on  the  eventful 
londay,  winking  all  the  way  as  a  vent 
or  bis  superfluous  sagacity,  and  had 
vesented  himself  in  the  full  lustre  of 
he  ankle-jacks  before  the  eyes  of  Tow - 
inson.  Hearing  from  that  individual, 
0  his  great  concern,  of  tiie  impending 
ftUmity,  Captain  Cuttle,  in  his  deli- 
Ky,  sheered  ofl^  again  eonfounded ; 
lerely  handing  in  the  nosegay  as  a 
Btall  mark  of  his  solicitude,  and  leav- 
ig  his  respectful  compliments  for  the 
>nuly  in  general,  which  he  accompanied 
iih  an  expression  of  his  hope  that 
ley  would  lay  their  heads  well  to  the 
ind  under  existing  circumstances,  and 

friendly   intimation  that  he    would 

look  up  again  "  to-morrow. 

The    Captain*s    compliments     were 

iver  heard  of  any  more.   The  Captain*s 

negay,    after   lying-  in  the  bill  all  I 


night,  was  swept  into  the  dust-bmn 
next  morning ;  and  the  Captain*s  sly 
arrangement,  involved  in  one  cata- 
strophe with  greater  hopes  luid  loftier 
designs,  was  crushed  to  pieces.  So, 
when  an  avalanche  bears  down  a  moun- 
tain-forest, twigs  and  bushes  suffer  with 
the  trees,  and  all  perish  together. 

When  Walter  returned  home  on  the 
Sunday  evening  from  his  long  walk, 
and  its  memorable  close,  he  was  too 
much  occupied  at  first  by  the  tidings 
he  had  to  give  them,  and  by  the  emo- 
tions naturally  awakened  in  his  breast 
by  the  scene  through  which  he  had 
passed,  to  observe  either  that  his  uncle 
was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
intelligence  the  Captain  had  under- 
taken to  impart,  or  that  the  Captain 
made  signals  with  his  hook,  warning 
him  to  avoid  the  subject.  Not  that 
the  Captain's  signals  were  calculated 
to  have  proved  very  comprehensible, 
however  attentively  observed  ;  for,  like 
those  Chinese  sages  who  are  said  in 
their  conferences  to  write  certain 
learned  words  in  tbe  «ax  \.\i%\«  ^^  'wVt^ 
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imponible  of  pronimeiation,  the  Cap- 
tain made  sncli  waves  and  flonriahes  as 
nobody  without  a  preyions  knowledge 
of  his  m  jstery,  wonid  have  been  at  all 
likely  to  understand. 

Captain  Cuttle,  howerer,  becoming 
oognisant  of  what  had  happened,  re- 
linquished these  attempts,  as  he  per- 
ceived the  slender  chance  that  now 
existed  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  a 
little  easy  chat  with  Mr.  Dombey  before 
the  period  of  Walter's  departure.  But 
in  admitting  to  himself,  with  a  dis- 
appointed and  crest-fallen  countenance, 
that  Sol  Gills  must  be  told,  and  that 
Walter  must  go — taking  the  case  for 
the  present  as  he  found  it,  and  not 
having  it  enlightened  or  improved 
beforehand  by  the  knowing  manage- 
ment of  a  friend— the  Captain  still  felt 
an  unabated  confidence  that  he,  Ned 
Cuttle,  was  the  man  for  Mr.  Dombey ; 
and  that,  to  set  Walter's  fortunes  quite 
square,  nothing  was  wanted  but  that 
they  two  should  come  together.  For 
the  Captain  never  could  forget  how  well 
he  and  Mr.  Dombey  had  got  on  at 
Brighton ;  with  what  nicety  each  of 
tbem  had  put  in  a  word  when  it  was 
wanted ;  how  exactly  they  had  taken 
one  another's  measure ;  nor  how  Ned 
Cuttle  had  pointed  out  that  resource  in 
the  first  extremity,  and  had  brought 
the  interview  to  the  desired  termina- 
tion. On  all  these  grounds  the  Cap- 
tain soothed  himself  with  thinking  that 
though  Ned  Cuttle  was  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  events  to  '^  stand  by"  almost 
useless  for  the  present,  Ned  would  fetch 
up  with  a  wet  sail  in  good  time,  and 
carry  all  before  him. 

Under  the  ioflnence  of  this  good- 
natured  delusion.  Captain  Cuttle  even 
went  so  far  as  to  revolve  in  his  own 
bosom,  while  he  sat  looking  at  Walter 
and  listening  with  a  tear  on  his  shirt- 
collar  to  what  he  related,  whether  it 
might  not  be  at  once  genteel  and  politic 
to  give  Mr.  Dombey  a  verbal  invitation, 
whenever  they  should  meet,  to  come 
and  cut  his  muttcn  in  Brig  Place  on 
some  day  of  his  own  naming,  and  enter 
on  the  question  of  his  young  friend's 
prospects  over  a  social  glass.  But  the 
a^eoital'i  tsmper  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger, 


and  the  possibility  of  her  setting  up  ber 
rest  in  the  passage  during  such  an  en- 
tertainment, and  there  delivering  Bome 
homily  of  an  uncomplimentary  nature, 
operated  as  a  check  on  the  Gaptain'i 
hospitable  thoughts,  and  rendered  hin 
timid  of  giving  them  encouragement 

One  fact  was  quite  clear  to  the  Cap 
tain,  as  Walter,  sitting  thoughtfiill 
over  his  untasted  dinner,  dwelt  on  a 
that  had  happened ;  namely,  that  hof 
ever  Walter's  modesty  might  stand  i 
the  way  of  his  perceiving  it  himsd 
he  was,  as  one  might  say,  a  member  < 
Mr.  Dombey's  fiimily.  He  had  beei 
in  his  own  person,  connected  with  ti 
incident  he  so  pathetically  describee 
he  had  been  by  name  remembered  ai 
commended  in  close  association  with  i 
and  his  fortunes  must  have  a  particul 
interest  in  his  employer's  eyes.  Ift 
Captain  had  any  lurking  doubt  whi 
ever  of  his  own  conclusions,  he  had  i 
the  least  doubt  that  they  were  go 
conclusions  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  t 
Instrument-maker.  Therefore  he  ava 
ed  himself  of  so  £a.vourable  a  momc 
for  breaking  the  West  Indian  Intel 
gence  to  his  old  friend,  as  a  piece 
extraordinary  preferment ;  declari 
that  for  his  part  he  would  freely  g 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  (if  he  I 
it)  for  Walter's  gain  in  the  long-n 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  such 
investment  would  yield  a  handso 
premium. 

Solomon  Gills  was  at  first  stunned 
the  communication,  which  fell  upon 
little  back-parlour  like  a  thunderlx 
and  tore  up  the  hearth  savagely.  1 
the  Captain  fiashed  such  golden  p 
spects  before  his  dim  sight :  hinted 
mysteriously  at  Whittingtonian  o 
sequences  :  laid  such  emphasis  on  wl 
Walter  had  just  now  told  them  :  i 
appealed  to  it  so  confidently  as  a  c 
roboration  of  his  predictions,  and 
great  advance  towards  the  realisat 
of  the  romantic  legend  of  Lovely  Pi 
that  he  bewildered  the  old  man.  IR 
I  ter,  for  his  part,  feigned  to  be  so  1 
of  hope  and  ardour,  and  so  sure 
coming  home  again  soon,  and  bacl 
up  the  Captain  with  such  exprest 
ih&kin^  of  hia  head  and  rubbingn 
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tch^  that  Solomon,  looking  first 
and  then  at  Captain  Cattle, 

0  think  he  ought  to  be  trans- 
dth  joy. 

t  Fm  behind  the  time,  yon 
wd,"  he  observed  in  apology, 
his  hand  nervously  down  the 
"ow  of  bright  buttons  on  his 
id  then  up  again,  as  if  they 
ads  and  he  were  telling  them 
er :  '^  and  I  would  rather  have 
boy  here.  It's  an  old-fashioned 

1  dare  say.       He   was  always 
the  sea.     He  's" — and  he 

ristfully  at  Walter— "he's  glad 

5le  Sol  I"  cried  Walter,  quickly, 
I  say  that,  I  wonH  go.  No, 
Cattle,  I  won't.  If  my  uncle 
[  could  be  glad  to  leave  him, 
'.  was  going  to  be  made  Governor 
le  Islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
ough.  I  'm  a  fixture." 
Tr,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain. 
' !  Sol  Gills,  take  an  observa- 
our  nevy." 

ring  with  his  eyes  the  majestic 
*  the  Captain's  hook,  the  old 
:ed  at  Walter. 

e  is  a  certain  craft,*'  said  the 

with  a  magnificent  sense  of  the 

bto  which  he  was  soaring,  "a- 

put  out  on  a  certain  voyage, 
une  is  wrote  upon  that  crafb 
?  Is  it  The  Gay  ?  or,"  said 
ain,  raising  his  voice  as  much 
y,  observe  the  point  of  this, 
he  GUIs  ?" 

,"  said  the  old  man,  drawing 
0  his  side,  and  taking  his  arm 

through  his,  "I  know.  I 
Of  course  I  know  that  Wally 
\  me  more  than  himself  always, 
n  my  mind.  When  I  say  he  is 
;o,  I  mean  I  hope  he  is.  Eh  ? 
,  Ned,  and  you  too  Wally,  my 
is  is  new  and  unexpected  to  me ; 

afraid  my  being  behind  the 
d  poor,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
lly  good  fortune  for  him,  do  you 
now  ?"  said  the  old  man,  look- 
iously  from  one  to  the  other. 
'  and  truly  ?  Is  it  ?  I  can  recon- 
elf  to  almost  anything  that  ad- 
JVally,  but  I  w«n't  have  WaUj 


'  putting  himself  at  any  diiadvanttge  for 
me,  or  keeping  anything  from  me.  You, 
,  Ned  Cuttle  !"  said  the  old  man,  fasten- 
i  ing  on  the  Captain,  to  the  manifest  con- 
fusion of  that  diplomatist;    "ai-e  you 
dealing  plainly  by  your  old    friend  f 
Speak  out,  Ned  Cuttle.     Is  there  any- 
;  thing  behind  ?    Ought  he  to  go  ?    How 
do  you  know  it  first,  and  why  ?" 

As  it  was  a  contest  of  affection  and 
self-denial,  Walter  struck  in  with  infinite 
effect,  to  the  Captain's  relief ;  and  be* 
tween  them  they  tolerably  reconciled  old 
Sol  Gills,  by  continued  talking,  to  the 
project ;  or  rather  so  confused  him, 
that  nothing,  not  even  the  pain  of  sepa- 
ration, was  distinctly  clear  to  his  mind. 

He  had  not  much  time  to  balance  the 
matter  ;  for  on  the  very  next  day,  Wal- 
ter received  from  Mr.  Cafker  the  Mana- 
ger, the  necessary  credentials  for  hia 
passage  and  outfit,  together  with  the 
information  that  the  Son  and  Heir  would 
sail  in  a  fortnight,  or  within  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  at  latest.  In  the  hurry 
of  preparation  :  which  Walter  purposely  * 
enhanced  as  much  as  possible  :  the  old 
man  lost  what  little  self-possession  he 
ever  had  ;  and  so  the  time  of  departure 
drew  on  rapidly. 

The  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  all  that 
passed,  through  inquiries  of  Walter  from 
day  to  day,  found  the  time  still  tending 
on  towards  his  going  away,  without  any 
occasion  offering  itself,  or  seeming  likely 
to  offer  itself,  for  a  better  understanding 
of  his  position.  It  was  after  much 
considemtion  of  this  fact,  and  much  pon- 
dering over  such  an  unfortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstauces,  that  a  bright 
idea  occurred  to  the  Captain.  Sup- 
pose h6  made  a  call  on  Mr.  Carker,  and 
tried  to  find  out  from  him  how  the  land 
really  lay  ! 

Captain  Cuttle  liked  this  idea  very 
much.  It  came  upon  him  in  a  moment 
of  inspiration,  as  he  was  smoking  an 
early  pipe  in  Brig  Place  after  breakfast ; 
and  it  was  worthy  of  the  tobacco.  It 
would  quiet  his  conscience,  which  was 
an  honest  one,  and  was  made  a  little 
uneasy  by  what  Walter  had  confided  to 
him,  and  what  Sol  GilLs  had  said  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  deep,  •hxe^^aic^  <A  ^visA- 
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■hip.    He  ▼oold  aoimd  Mr.  Carker  care- ' 
follj,  and  say  much  or  little,  jost  as  he  , 
read  that  gentleman*8  character,   and  | 
discovered  that  they  got  on  well  together 
or  the  reyerse. 

Accordingly,  without  the  fear  of  Wal- 
ter before  his  eyes  (who  he  knew  was  at 
home  packing),  Captain  Cnttle  again 
assumed  his  ankle-jacks  and  mourning 
brooch,  and  issued  forth  on  this  second 
expedition.  He  purchased  no  propiti- 
atory nosegay  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  he  was  going  to  a  place  of  business  ; 
but  he  put  a  small  sunflower  in  his  but- 
ton-hole to  give  himself  an  agreeable 
relish  of  the  country  ;  and  with  this, 
and  the  knobby  stick,  and  the  glazed 
hat,  bore  down  upon  the  offices  of  Dom- 
bey  and  Son. 

After  taking  a  glass  of  warm  rum- 
and- water  at  a  tavern  close  by,  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts,  the  Captain  made  a 
rush  down  the  court,  lest  its  good  effects 
ihould  evaporate,  and  appeared  suddenly 
to  Mr.  Perch. 

^*  Matey,"  said  the  Captain,  in  per- 
suasive accents.  **  One  of  your  Govern- 
ors is  named  Carker." 

Mr.  Perch  admitted  it;  but  gave 
him  to  understand,  as  in  official  duty 
bound,  that  all  his  Governors  were  en- 
gaged, and  never  expected  to  be  disen- 
gaged any  more. 

**  Look  *ee  here,  mate,**  said  the  Cap- 
tain in  his  ear;  ''my  name's  Cap* en 
Cuttle.** 

The  Captain  would  have  hooked  Perch 
gently  to  him,  but  Mr.  Perch  eluded 
the  atteihpt ;  not  so  much  in  design,  as 
ixL  starting  at  the  sudden  thought  that 
such  a  weapon  unexpectedly  exhibited 
to  Mrs.  Perch  might,  in  her  then 
condition,  be  destructive  to  that  lady's 
hopes. 

"  If  yon  *1I  ue  no  good  as  just  report 
Cap*en  Cuttle  here,  when  you  get  a 
chance,**  said  the  Captain,  "  I  '11  wait." 

Saying  which,  the  Captain  took  his 
seat  on  Mr.  Perch's  bracket,  and  draw- 
ing out  his  handkerchief  from  the  crown 
of  the  glazed  hat,  which  he  jammed 
between  his  knees  (without  injury  to 
its  shape,  for  nothing  human  could  bend 
it),  rubbed  his  head  well  all  over,  and 
appfored  refreshed.     He  subsequently 


arranged  his  hair  with  Ub  hook,  and  I, 
sat  looking  round  the  office,  contemplst'  ^ 
ug  the  clerks  with  a  serene  respect.       ' 

The  Captain's  equanimity  was  so  im*  i- 
penetrable,  and  he  was  altogether  80 
mysterious  a  being,  that  Perch  themes* 
senger  was  daunted. 

"What  name  was  it  you  saidT 
asked  Mr.  Perch,  bending  down  over 
him  as  he  sat  on  the  bracket. 

"  Cap'en,"  in  a  deep  hoarse  whisper. 

*'  Tes,"  said  Mr.  P^xd^  keeping  time 
with  his  head. 

"Cuttle." 

"  Oh  !'*  said  Mr.  Perch,  in  the  same 
tone,  for  he  caught  it,  and  couldn't 
help  it ;  the  Captain,  in  his  diplomacy, 
was  so  impressive.  "  I'll  see  if  he's 
disengaged  now.  I  don't  know.  Per* 
haps  he  may  be  for  a  minute.** 

"Aye,  aye,  my  lad,  I  won't  detail 
him  longer  than  a  minute,"  said  tbe 
Captain,  nodding  with  all  the  wdghtj 
importance  that  he  felt  within  bim. 
Perch,  soon  returning,  said,  "Will 
Captain  Cuttle  walk  this  way  ?** 

Mr.  Cai'ker  the  manager,  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug  before  the  empty  fire* 
place,  which  was  ornamented  with  a 
castellated  sheet  of  brown  paper,  looked 
at  the  Captain  as  he  came  in,  with  no 
very  special  encouragement. 

' '  Mr.  Carker  ?**  said  Captain  Cottle. 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Mr.  Carker, 
showing  all  his  teeth.    - 

The  Captain  liked  his  answering  ^ith 
a  smile:  it  looked  pleasant.  "Tod 
see,"  began  the  Captain,  rolling  his eyei 
slowly  round  the  little  room,  and  taking 
in  as  much  of  it  as  his  shirt  collar  per* 
mitted  ;  "  I  *m  a  seafaiing  man  myself, 
Mr.  Carker,  and  Wal'r,  as  is  on  your 
books  here,  is  a' most  a  son  of  mine." 

"Walter  Gay?"  said  Mr.  Carker, 
showing  all  his  teeth  again. 

"Wal'r  Gay  it  is,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain,  "  right  1"  The  Captain's  manner 
expressed  a  warm  approval  of  Mr.  Car* 
ker's  quickness  of  perception.  "I'm 
a  intimate  friend  of  his  and  his  unde'a 
Pei'haps,"  said  the  Captain,  "you  may 
have  heard  your  head  Governor  mentioi 
my  name  ? — Captain  Cuttle." 

"  No  1"  said  Mr.  Carker,  with  a  rtiU 
wider  demonstration  than  beforo. 
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l,"  resumed  the  Captain,  "I've 
sure  of  his  aoquaintaiioe.  I 
ipon  him  down  on  the  Sussex 
re,  with  my  young  friend  Wal'r, 
n  short,  when  there  was  a  little 
)dation  wanted."  The  Capttdn 
liis  head  in  a  manner  that  was 
comfortable,  easy,  and  expres- 
*  You  remember,  I  dare  say  ?" 
link,*'  said  Mr.  Carker,  **  I  had 
>ar  of  arranging  the  business." 
be  sure  !"  returned  the  CSaptain. 

again  !   yon  had.    Now  IVe 
!  liberty  of  coming  here — " 
n't  you  sit  down  ?"  said  Mr. 
smiling, 
uik'ee,"  returned  the  Captain, 

himself  of  the  o£fer.  *'A 
is  get  more  way  upon  himself, 
,  in  his  conversation,  when  he 
m.    Won't  you  take  a  cheer 

r 

thank  yon,"  said  the  manager, 
It  perhaps  from  the  force  of 
labit,  with  his  back  against  the 
-piece,  and  looking  down  upon 
bain  with  an  eye  in  every  tooth 
I.  ''Ton  have  taken  the  liberty, 
re  going   to  say — though  it's 

jik'ee  kindly,  my  lad,"  returned 
ain  :  "of  coming  here,  on  ac- 
:  my  friend  Wal'r.  Sol  Gills, 
3,  is  a  man  of  science,  and  in 
le  may  be  considered  a  clipper  ; 
ain't  what  I  should  altogether 
>le  seaman — not  a  man  of  prac- 
Tal'r  is  as  trim  a  lad  as  ever 
;  but  he  *8  a  little  down  by  the 
)ne  respect,  and  that  is  modesty, 
at  I  should  wish  to  put  to  you," 
Captain,  lowering  his  voice,  and 
I  in  a  kind  of  confidential  growl, 
riendly  way,  entirely  between 
L  me,  and  for  my  own  private 
g,  *till  your  head  Governor  has 
md  a  bit,  and  I  can  come  along- 
im,  is  this. — Is  everything  right 
fortable  here,  and  is  Wal'r  out- 
nd  with  a  pretty  (air  wind  ?" 
at  do  you  think  now.  Captain 
returned  Carker,  gathering  up 
ts  and  settling  himself  in  his 
'*  You  are  a  practical  man  ; 
joQ  think  !'*  1 


The  acnteness  and  rignificanee  of  th« 
Captain's  eye,  as  he  cocked  it  in  reply, 
no  words  short  of  those  unutterabla 
Chinese  words  before  referred  to  could 
describe. 

*'  Come  !"  said  the  Captain,  unspeak- 
ably encouraged,  *'what  do  you  say) 
Am  I  right  or  wrong  ?" 

So  much  had  the  Captain  expressed 
in  his  eye,  emboldened  and  incited  by 
Mr.  Carker's  smiling  urbanity,  that  h« 
felt  himself  in  as  fair  a  condition  to  put 
the  question,  as  if  he  had  expressed  hii 
sentiments  with  the  utmost  elaboration. 

"  Right,"  said  Mr.  Caiker,  *'  I  havi 
no  doubt." 

**Out*ard  bound  with  fair  weather, 
then,  I  say,"  cried  Captain  Cuttle. 

Mr.  Carker  smiled  assent. 

*'  Wind  right  astam,  and  plenty  o^ 
it)"  pursued  the  Captain. 

Mr.  Carker  smiled  assent  again. 

**Aye,  aye !"  said  Captain  CuttEe. 
greatly  relieved  and  pleased.  *^'l 
knoVd  how  she  headed,  well  enough  ; 
I  told  Wal'r  so.     Thank'ee,  thank'ec' 

"Gay  has  brilliant  prospects,"  ob« 
served  Mr.  Carker,  stretching  his  mouth 
wider  yet;  "all  the  world  before 
him." 

"All  the  world  and  his  wife  too,  as 
the  saying  is,"  returned  the  delighted 
Captain. 

At  the  word  "wife,"  (which  he  had 
uttered  without  design),  the  Captain 
stopped,  cocked  his  eye  again,  ahd  put- 
ting the  glazed  hat  on  the  top  of  the 
knobby  stick,  gave  it  a  twirl,  and  looked 
sideways  at  his  always  smiling  friend. 

"  I  'd  bet  a  gill  of  old  Jamaica," 
said  the  Captain,  eyeing  him  attentively, 
"  that  I  know  what  you  're  smiling  at.'* 

Mr.  Carker  took  his  cue,  and  smiled 
the  more. 

"  It  goes  no  fSEui>her  ?"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, making  a  poke  at  the  door  with 
the  knobby  stick  to  assure  himself  that 
it  was  shut. 

"  Not  an  inch,"  said  Mr.  Carker. 

"You're  a  thinking  of  a  capital  F 
perhaps  ?"  said  the  Captain. 
Mr.  Carker  didn't  deny  it. 

* '  Anything  about  a  L,'*  said  the  Gap- 
tain,  "or  a  or' 
Mr.  Carker  still  BmWfidu 
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"Am  I  rigbt  agsdn?**  inquired  the 
Captain  in  a  whisper,  with  the  scarlet 
circle  on  his  forehead,  swelling  in  his 
triumphant  joy. 

Mr.  Carker,  in  reply,  still  smiling, 
and  now  nodding  assent,  Captain  Cuttle 
rose  and  squeezed  him  by  the  hand,  as- 
suring him,  warmly,  that  they  were  on 
the  same  tack,  and  that  as  for  him 
(Cuttle)  he  had  laid  his  courae  that  way 
all  along.  **He  know'd  her  first," 
said  the  Captain,  with  all  the  secrecy 
and  gravity  that  the  subject  demanded, 
'*  in  an  uncommon  manner — you  remem- 
ber his  finding  her  in  the  street,  when 
she  was  a'most  a  babby — ^he  has  liked 
her  ever  since,  and  she  him,  as  much 
as  two  such  youuji^rs  can.  We've 
always  said,  Sol  Gills  and  me,  that  they 
was  cut  out  for  each  other." 

A  cat,  or  a  monkey,  or  a  hyena,  or  a 
death's-head,  could  not  have  shown  the 
Captain  more  teeth  at  one  time,  than 
Mr.  Carker  showed  him  at  this  period 
of  their  interview. 

There's  a  general  in-draught  that 
way,**  observed  the  happy  Captain. 
"Wind  and  water  sets  in  that  direc- 
tion, you  see.  Look  at  his  being  pre- 
sent t'other  day  ! " 

"Most  favourable  to  his  hopes,*' 
said  Mr.  Carker. 

"  Look  at  his  being  towed  along  in 
the  wake  of  that  day  ! "  pursued  the 
Captain.  "Why  what  can  cut  him 
adrift  now  ? " 

"Nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Carker. 

"  You're  right  again,"  returned  the 
Captain,  giving  his  hand  another 
squeeze.  "  Nothing  it  is.  So!  steady! 
There's  a  son  gone  :  pretty  little  cree- 
tur.     Ain't  there?" 

"Yes,  there's  a  son  gone,'* -said  the 
acquiescent  Carker. 

"Pass  the  word,  and  there's  ano' 
ther  ready  for  you,"  quoth  the  Captain. 
"  Nevy  of  a  scientific  uncle  !  Nevy  of 
Sol  Gills  !  Wal'r  !  Wal'r,  as  is  already 
in  your  business  !  And  " — said  the 
Captain,  rising  gradually  to  a  quotation 
he  was  preparing  for  a  final  burst, 
"who— comes  from  Sol  Gills's  daily,  to 
/our  business,  and  your  buzzums." 

The  Captain's    complacency    as    he 
S&otJjr  Jogged  Mr,   Carker  with,  his 


elbow,  on  eoncltiding  each  of  the  fore- 
going short  sentences,  could  be  snr* 
passed  by  nothing  but  the  exultation 
with  which  he  fell  back  and  eyed  him 
when  he  had  finished  this  brilliant  dis- 
play of  eloquence  and  sagacity;  his 
gi'eat  blue  waistcoat  heaving  with  the 
throes  of  such  a  masterpiece,  and  his 
nose  in  a  state  of  violent  inflammation 
from  the  same  cause. 

"Am  r right  ?"  said  the  Captam. 

"Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Mr.  Carker, 
bending  down  at  the  knees,  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  an  odd  manner,  as  if  he  were 
falling  together  to  hug  the  whole  of 
himself  at  once,  "  your  views  in  refer- 
ence to  Walter  Gay  are  thoroughly  and 
accurately  right.  I  undei-stand  that  we 
speak  together  in  confidence." 

"  Honour  I "  interposed  the  Captain. 
"Not  a  word." 

"  To  him  or  any  one  ?*'  pursued  the 
Manager. 

Captain  Cuttle  frowned  and  shook 
his  head. 

"But  merely  for  your  own  satisfac- 
tion and  guidance — and  guidance,  of 
course,"  repeated  Mr.  Carker,  "with a 
view  to  your  future  proceedings." 

"  Thank* ee  kindly,  I  am  sure,"  said 
the  Captain,  listening  with  great  atten- 
tion. 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that's  the  fact.  You  have  hit  the 
probabilities  exactly." 

"And  with  regard  to  your  head 
Governor,"  said  the  Captain,  "why  an 
interview  had  better  come  about  nat'nd 
between  us.     There's  time  enough." 

Mr.  Carker,  with  his  mouth  from  ear 
to  ear,  repeated,  "  Time  enough." 
Not  articulating  the  words,  but  bowing 
his  head  afiably,  and  forming  them 
with  his  tongue  and  lips. 

"  And  as  I  know  now — ^it's  what  I 
always  said — that  Wal'r 's  in  a  way  to 
make  his  fortune,"  said  the  Captain. 

"To  make  his  fortune,"  Mr.  Carker 
repeated,  in  the  same  dumb  manner. 

"  And  as  Wal'r 's  going  on  this  little 
voyage  is,  as  I  may  say,  in  his  day's 
work,  and  a  part  of  his  general  expec- 
tations here,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Of  his  general  expectations  here,** 
assented  Mr.  Carker,  dumbly  as  beforft 
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"Wby,  ID  long  as  I  know  that," 
porsaed  the  Captain,  **there*s  no 
Hurry,  and  my  mind  's  at  ease." 

Mr.  CSarker  still  blandly  assenting  in 
the  same  voiceless  manner,  Captain 
Cattle  was  strongly  confirmed  in  his 
Opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  men  he  had  ever  met,  and 
that  even  Mr.  Dombey  might  improve 
himself  on  ench  a  model.  With  great 
Heartiness,  therefore,  the  Captain  once 
again  extended  his  enormous  hand  (not 
anlike  an  old  block  in  colour),  and 
gare  him  a  grip  that  left  upon  his 
tmoother  flesh  a  proof  impression  of  the 
ebioks  and  crevices  with  which  the 
Captain's  palm  was  liberally  tattoo'd. 

"  Farewell  ! "    said     the    Captain. 
*'I  an't  a  man  of  many  words,  but  I ' 
take  it  very  kind   of  you   to   be  so 
friendly,  and  above-board.     You'll  ex-  j 
Cttse  me  if  I  *ve  been  at  all  intruding, 
vill  yon  ?"  said  the  Captain. 
"Kot  at  all,"  returned  the  other. 
"TLank'ee.      My  berth    an't  very 
nomy,"  said  the  Captain,  turning  back 
tgain,  ''but  it's  tolerably  snug;  and 
if  yoQ  was  to  find  yourself  near  Brig 
Place,  number  nine,  at  any  time — will 
jon  make  a  note  of  it  ?-— and  would 
come  np  stairs,  without  minding  what 
vas  said  by  the  person  at  the  door,  I 
•Iwald  be  proud  to  see  you." 

With  that  hospitable  invitation,  the 
Captain  said  **  Good  day  ! "  and  walked 
out  and  shut  the  door  ;  leaving  Mr. 
Garker  still  reclining  against  the  chim- 
Vy-piece.  In  whose  sly  look  and 
vatcUfal  manner ;  in  whose  false  mouth, 
ttretched  but  not  laughinf,  in  whose 
spotless  cravat  and  very  whiskers;  even 
in  vhose  silent  passing  of  his  soft  hand 
over  his  white  linen  and  his  smooth 
^;  there  was  something  desperately 
cat-like. 

The  unconscious  Captain  walked  out 
in  a  state  of  self-glorification  that  im- 
parted quite  a  new  cut  to  the  broad 
blue  suit.  "Stand  by,  Ned!"  said 
the  Captain  to  himself.  **  You  've  done 
&  little  business  for  the  youngsters  to- 
day, my  lad  !" 

In  his  exultation,  and  in  his  fami- 
liaihty,  present  and  prospective,  with 
the  House,  the  Capttuui  when  he  reached 


the  outer  office,  eoold  not  refhiin  from 
rallying  Mr.  Perch  a  little,  and  asking 
him  whether  he  thought  everybody  was 
still  engaged.  But  not  to  be  bitter  on 
a  man  who  had  done  his  duty,  the  Cap- 
tain whispered  in  his  ear,  that  if  he 
felt  disposed  for  a  glass  of  rum.nnd- 
water,  and  would  follow,  he  would  be 
happy  to  bestow  the  same  upon  him. 

Before  leaving  the  premises,  the  Cap- 
tain, somewhat  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  clerks,  looked  round  from  a  central 
point  of  view,  and  took  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  office  as  part  and  parcel  of  a 
project  in  which  his  young  friend  was 
nearly  interested.  The  strong-room 
excited  his  especial  admiration  ;  but, 
that  he  might  not  appear  too  particular, 
he  limited  himself  to  an  approving 
glance,  and,  with  a  graceful  recognition 
of  the  clerks  as  a  body,  that  was  full 
of  politeness  and  patronage,  passed  out 
into  the  court.  Being  promptly  joined 
by  Mr.  Perch,  he  conveyed  that  gentle- 
man to  the  tavern,  and  fulfilled  his 
pledge — hastily,  for  Perch's  time  was 
precious. 

"I'll  give,  you  for  a  toast,"  said  the 
Captain,  "Wal'r!" 

**  Who  ?"  submitted  Mr.  Perch. 

'^Wal'r  !'*  repeated  the  Captain,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder. 

Mr.  Perch,  who  seemed  to  remember 
having  heard  in  infancy  that  there  was 
once  a  poet  of  that  name,  made  no  ob- 
jection ;  but  he  was  much  astonished 
at  the  Captain's  coming  into  the  City 
to  propose  a  poet ;  indeed  if  he  had 
proposed  to  put  a  poet's  statue  up— say 
Shakespeare's  for  example — in  a  civio 
thoroughfare,  ho  oould  hardly  have  done 
a  greater  outrage  to  Mr.  Perch's  expe- 
rience. On  the  whole,  he  was  such  a 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible  cha- 
racter, that  Mr.  Perch  decided  not  to 
mention  him  to  Mrs.  Perch  at  all,  in 
case  of  giving  rise  to  any  disagreeable 
consequences. 

Mysterious  and  incomprehensible  the 
Captain,  with  that  lively  sense  upon 
him  of  having  done  a  little  business  for 
the  youngsters,  remained  all  day,  even 
to  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and  but 
that  Walter  attributed  his  winks  and 
grins,  and  other  such  pantomimic  relief 
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flf  InmmH  U  Vk  «lii&elioii  in  tiie 
•aocesB  of  thur  innoeent  deeeption  opon 
old  Sol  Gills,  he  vould  aasiiredly  have 
Iwtnijed  himself  before  night.  As  it 
VB*,  hovever,  he  kept  hit  own  secret ; 
and  went  home  Ute  from  the  Instm- 
Bent-mskei's  houses  wearing  the  glared 
bat  so  modi  on  one  nde,  and  carrying 
wA ft hftming  nyjiiwiun  iahlseye^ 


thai  lln.  MacStbger  (whonH^ 
been  broaght  np  at  Doctor  Blii 
she  was  such  a  Boman  matron)  fi 
herself,  at  the  first  glimpse  ^ 
behind  the  open  street  door,  and  i 
to  come  ont  to  the  ecmtemplation 
blessed  infants,  nntil  he  was  « 
lodged  in  hia  own  zoom. 
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Thbis  ia  A  liiiah  tlirong^  Mr.  Dom- 
hefu  honae.  Serrants  gliding  np  and 
down  stairs  mstle  bat  make  no  sonnd 
of  footsteps.  Thej  talk  together  con- 
atantly,  and  sit  long  at  meals,  making 
mnch  of  their  meat  and  drink,  and  en- 
joying themselves  after  a  grim  onholy 
fiuhion.  Mrs.  Wickam,  with  her  eyes 
anffused  with  tears,  relates  melancholy 
anecdotes;  and  tells  them  how  she 
always  said  at  Mrs.  Pipdiin*s  that  it 
wonld  be  so,  and  takes  more  table-ale 
than  usual,  and  is  very  sorry  bat 
aodable.  Cook's  state  of  mind  is  simi- 
lar. She  promises  a  little  fry  for  sup* 
per,  and  struggles  about  equally  against 
ber  feelings  and  the  onions.  Towlin- 
son  b^ins  to  think  there  *s  a  fiite  in  it, 
and  wants  to  know  if  anybody  can  tell 
Mm  of  any  good  that  ever  came  of 
living  in  a  comer  house.  It  seems  to 
all  of  them  as  having  happened  a  long 
time  ago ;  though  yet  the  child  lies, 
calm  and  beautiful,  upon  his  little  bed. 

After  dark  there  come  some  visitors 
— ^noiseless  visitors,  with  shoes  of  felt — 
who  have  beeu  there  before ;  and  with 
them  comes  that  bed  of  rest  which  is  so 
strange  a  one  for  in&nt  sleepers.  All 
this  time,  the  bereaved  father,  has  not 
been  seen  even  by  his  attendant ;  for 
be  sits  in  an  inner  comer  of  his  own 
dark  room  when  any  one  is  there,  and 
never  seems  to  move  at  other  times, 
except  to  pace  it  to  and  fro.  But  in 
the  luoruing  it  is  whispered  among  the 
household  that  he  was  heard  to  go  up 
ttaixi  la  the  dead  nighty  and  tlutt  he 


stayed  there— in  tlM  zoom— v 
snn  was  shining. 

At  the  offices  in  the  city,  the 
glass  windows  are  made  more 
shutters ;  and  while  the  lighte 
upon  the  desks  are  half  extmgu 
the  day  that  wanders  in,  th< 
half  extinguished  by  the  lamps 
unusual  gloom  prevails.  Thei 
much  business  done.  The  el 
indisposed  to  work  ;  and  th( 
assignations  to  eat  chops  in  tl 
noon,  and  go  np  the  river.  P( 
messenger,  stays  long  upon  his 
and  finds  himself  in  bars  o 
houses,  invited  thither  by  frie 
holding  forth  on  the  nncert 
human  affairs.  He  goes  home 
Pond  earlier  in  the  evening  thti 
and  treats  Mrs.  Perch  to  a  ve; 
and  Scotch  ale.  Mr.  Carker 
nager  treats  no  one ;  neith< 
treated  ;  but  alone  in  his  own 
shows  his  teeth  all  day ;  and 
seem  that  there  is  something  g 
Mr.  Carker's  path— some  obs 
moved — which  clears  his  wa; 
him. 

Now  the  rosy  children  livii 
site  to  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  p 
their  nursery  windows  down 
street ;  for  there  are  four  blac 
at  his  door,  with  feathers  • 
heads;  and  fer.thers  tremble 
carriage  that  they  draw  ;  an* 
and  an  avi-ay  of  men  with  scai 
staves,  attract  a  crowd.  The 
who  was  going  to  twirl  the  baJ 
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MMt  4m  t§un  VTOT  his  ^ne 
!  his  trndgiog  wife,  one-sided 
avy  hskhy  in  her  arms,  loiters 

companj  come  out  Bat 
}T  dingy  breast  she  presses 
rhen  the  harden  that  is  so 
d  is  borne  forth ;  and  the 

the  rosy  childreoi  at  the 

opposite,  needs  no  restrain* 
iheck  her  in  her  glee,  when, 
h  her  dimpled  finger,  she 
ler  nurse's  &oe,  and  aaka 
at!" 

among  the  knot  of  servants 
looming,  and  the  weeping 

Dombej  passes  through 
the  other  carriage  that  is 
receive  him.  He  is  not 
iown,"  these  observers 
row  and  distress  of  mind, 
u  erect,  his  bearing  is  as 
t  has  been.  He  hides  his 
10  handkerchief,  and  looks 

But  that  his  face  is  some- 
ind  rigid,  and  is  pale,  it 
me  expression  as  of  old. 
place  within  the  carriage, 
er  gentlemen  follow.  Thm 
neral  moves  slowly  down 
The  feathers  are  yet  nod- 
iistance,  when  the  juggler 
I  spinning  on  a  cane,  and 
crowd  to  admire  it.     But 

wife  is  less  alert  than 
le  money-box,  for  a  child's 

her  thinking  that  perhaps 
Icmeath  her  shabby  shawl 
^  up  to  be  a  man,  and  wear 
Uet  round  his  head,  and 
red  worsted  drawers,  and 
i  mud. 

rs  wind  their  gloomy  way 
eets,  and  come  within  the 
hurch  belL  In  this  same 
tretty  boy  received  all  that 

left  of  him  on  earth — a 
)f  him  that  is  dead,  they 
ur  the  perishable  substance 
••  It  is  well.  Their  ashes 
orence  in  her  walks — oh 
r  walks ! — may  pass  them 

3  oyer,  and  the  clergyman 
Bdr.  Dombey  looks  rouud, 
i  a  low  Toice^  whether  the 


person  who  has  been  teqvMted  to  attend 
to  receive  instructions  for  the  tableti  if 
there? 

Some  one  comes  forward,  and  saji 
"Ye8.»» 

Mr.  IX>mbey  intimates  where  he 
would  have  it  placed  ;  and  shows  him, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  wall,  the  shape 
and  size  ;  and  how  it  is  to  follow  the 
memorial  to  the  mother.  Then,  with 
his  pencil,  he  writes  out  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  gives  it  to  him  :  adding;  *' J 
wish  to  have  it  done  at  once.** 

"It  shall  be  done  immediately,  nr." 

'*  There  is  really  nothing  to  inscribe 
but  name  and  age,  you  see.** 

The  man  bows,  glancing  at  the  papei^ 
but  appears  to  hesitate.  Mr.  Dombej 
not  observing  his  hesitation,  turns 
away,  and  leads  towards  the  porch. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;"  a  touch 
falls  gently  on  his  mourning  cloak; 
*'but  as  you  wish  it  done  immediately, 
and  it  may  be  put  in  hand  when  I  get 
back—" 

"WeD?" 

"Will  yon  be  so  good  as  read  it  over 
again  ?    I  think  there's  a  mistake.** 

"Where!" 

The  statuary  gives  him  back  the 
paper,  and  points  out,  with  his  pocket 
rule,  the  words,  "beloved  and  only 
child." 

"It  should  be  'son,'  I  think,  sir?" 

"  You  are  right  Of  course.  Make 
the  correction.'* 

The  father,  with  a  hastier  step,  pur- 
sues his  way  to  the  coach.  When  the 
other  three,  who  follow  closely,  take 
their  seats,  his  face  is  hidden  for  the 
first  time — shaded  by  his  cloak.  Nor 
do  they  see  it  any  more  that  day.  He 
alights  firsts  and  passes  immediately 
into  his  own  room.  The  other  mourners 
(who  are  only  Mr.  Chick,  and  two  of 
the  medical  attendants)  proceed  up- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Chick  and  Miss  Tox. 
And  what  the  fece  is,  in  the  shut-up 
chamber  underneath  :  or  what  the 
thoughts  are :  what  the  heart  is,  what 
thp  contest  or  the  suffering  :  no  one 
knows. 

The  chief  thing  that  they  know, 
below-stairs,  in  the  kitchen,  is  that 
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^!t  menm  fike  Snndax,*'  They  em 
liardly  pemuule  themAelres  Vnt  tbftt 
tLere  is  flomething  anbeoomlng,  if  not 
wicked,  in  the  conduct  of  the  people 
ont  of  doors,  who  pnrsne  their  ordinary 
ooenpations,  and  wear  their  erery-day 
ftttire.  It  is  quite  a  novelty  to  have 
the  Uinds  np,  and  the  shutters  open : 
and  they  make  themselves  disinally 
comfortable  over  bottles  of  wine,  which 
•re  freely  broached  as  on  a  festivaL 
They  are  much  inclined  to  moralize. 
ICr.  Towlinson  proposes  with  a  sigh, 
"Amendment  to  us  all  !**  for  which, 
as  Cook  says  with  another  sigh,  "There's 
room  enough,  God  knows."  In  the 
evening,  Mrs.  Chick  and  Miss  Tox  take 
to  needlework  again.  In  the  evening 
also,  Mr.  Towlinson  goes  out  to  take 
the  air,  accompanied  by  the  housemaid, 
who  has  not  yet  tried  her  mourning 
bonnet.  They  are  very  tender  to  each 
other  at  dusky  street-comers,  and  Tow- 
linson has  visions  of  leading  an  altered 
and  blameless  existence  as  a  serious 
green-grocer  in  Oxford  Market. 

There  is  sounder  sleep  and  deeper 
rest  in  Mr.  Dombey's  house*  to-night, 
than  there  has  been  for  many  nights. 
The  morning  sun  awakens  the  old 
household,  settled  down  once  more  in 
their  old  ways.  The  rosy  children, 
opposite,  run  past  with  hoops.  There 
is  a  splendid  wedding  in  the  church. 
tThe  jugglers  wife  is  active  with  the 
money-box  in  another  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  mason  sings  and  whistles 
as  he  chips  out  p-a-u-l  in  the  marble 
■lab  before  him. 

And  can  it  be  that  in  a  world  so  full 
and  busy,  the  loss  of  one  weak  creature 
makes  a  void  in  any  heart,  so  wide  and 
deep  that  nothing  but  the  width  and 
depth  of  vast  eternity  can  fill  it  up ! 
Florence,  in  her  innocent  affliction, 
might  have  answered  '*  Oh  my  brother, 
oh  my  dearly  loved  and  loving  bro- 
ther !  Only  friend  and  companion  of 
my  slighted  childhood  !  Could  any  less 
idea  shed  the  light  already  dawning  on 
your  early  grave,  or  give  birth  to  the 
softened  sorrow  that  is  springing  into 
life  beneath  this  rain  of  tears  !" 

*' My  dear  child."  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
who  held  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  her, 


to  improve  tiie  rnnt&an^   **iAjm  yoi 

are  as  old  as  I  am — " 

<*  Which  wiU  be  the  prime  of  life^" 
observed  Miss  Tux. 

"You  will  then,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Chide,  gently  squeezing  Miss  Tox'f 
hand  in  acknowledgment  of  her  friendly 
remaric,  "you  will  then  know  that  all 
grief  is  unavailing,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  submit." 

"IwiU  try,  dear  airnt  I  do  try," 
answered  Florence,  sobbing. 

"I  am  gUd  to  hear  it,"  said  Mn. 
Chick,  "  because,  my  love,  as  our  dear 
Miss  Tox — of  whose  sound  sense  aud 
excellent  judgmoit,  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  two  opinions — " 

"My  dear  Louisa,  I  shall  really Im 
proud,  soon,"  said  Miss  Tox. 

— "will  tell  you,  and  confirm  by  her 
experience,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  **▼• 
are  called  upon  on  all  occasions  to  make 
an  effort.  It  is  required  of  us.  If  any 
— ^my  dear,"  turning  to  Miss  Tox,  "I 
want  a  word.     Mis —  ICis — ** 

"  Demeanour  ?"  suggested  Miss  Tox. . 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Mia.  Chicle 
"  How  can  you  !  Goodness  me,  it 'son 
the  end  of  my  tongue.     Mis — '* 

"Fktced  affection  ?"  suggested  Misi 
Tox,  timidly. 

"  Gh)od  gracious,  Lucretia !"  returned 
Mrs.  Chick.  **How  very  monstrous! 
Misanthrope,  is  the  word  I  want.  Tha 
idea  !  Mbplaced  affection  !  I  say,  if 
any  misanthrope  were  to  put^  in  my 
presence,  the  question  *  Why  were  wd 
bom  ?*  I  should  reply,  '  To  make  an 
effort.'" 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  said  Miss  Tox, 
much  impressed  by  the  originality  of 
the  sentiment.     "  Very  good." 

"Unhappily,"  pursuS  Bfcs.  Chick, 
"we  have  a  warning  under  our  own  eyes. 
We  have  but  too  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose, my  dear  child,  that  if  an  effort 
had  been  made  in  time,  in  this  famil/i 
a  train  of  the  most  trying, and  distress- 
ing circumstances  might  have  been 
avoided.  Nothing  shall  ever  perauade 
roe,"  observed  the  good  matron,  with  a 
resolute  air,  "  but  that  if  that  effort 
had  been  made  by  poor  dear  Fanny,  tkA 
poor  dear  darling  child  would  at  leert 
have  had  a  stronger  constitution.' 
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Un.  Chick  abttndoned  herself  to  her 
feeUngs  for  half  a  momeDt;  bet,  as  a 
practical  illastration  of  her  doctrine, 
\yr0a3ht  herself  up  shorty  in  the  middle 
c{»  sob,  and  went  on  again. 

"Therefore,  Florence,  pray  let  usee 
that  you  have  some  strength  of  mind, 
snd  do  not  selfishly  aggravate  the  distress 
m  which  your  poor  papa  is  plunged.** 

"  Dear  aunt  !  '*  said  Florence,  kned- 
io*  quickly  down  heforfr  her,  that  she 
might  the  better  and  more  earnestly 
kdk  into  her  face.  '*Tell  me  more 
ibont  Papa  Pray  tell  me  about  him  1 
It  he  quite  heart-broken  ?  ** 

Miss  Toz  was  of  a  tender  nature, 
and  there  was  something  in  this  appeal 
tint  moved  her  very  much.  Whether 
ihe  saw  in  it  a  succession,  on  the  part 
fi  the  n^lected  child,  to  the  affection- 
ate concern  so  often  expressed  by  her 
dead  brother — or  a  love  that  sought  to 
trine  itself  about  the  .heart  that  had 
lored  him,  and  that  could  not  bear  to 
be  shut  out  from  sympathy  with  such  a 
aorrow,  in  such  sad  community  of  love 
and  grief — or  whether  she  only  recog- 
nised the  earnest  and  devoted  spirit 
vltich,  although  discarded  and  repulsed, 
▼aa  wrung  with  tenderness  long  unre- 
tnmed,  and  in  the  waste  and  solitude 
tf  this  bereavement  cried  to  him  to 
■eek  a  comfort  in  it,  and  to  give  some, 
I17  some  small  response — whatever  may 
axfe  been  her  understanding  of  it,  it 
moved  Miss  Tox.  For  the  moment  she 
forgot  the  majesty  of  Mrs.  Chick,  and, 
patting  Florence  hastily  on  the  cheek, 
tomed  aside  and  suffered  the  tears  to 
gosh  from  her  eyes,  without  waiting  for 
a  lead  from  that  wise  matron. 

Mrs.  Chick  herself  lost,  for  a  moment> 
tlie  presence  of  mind  on  which  she  so 
much  prided  herself;  and  remained 
mnte,  looking  on  the  beautiful  young 
&oe  that  had  so  long,  so  steadily,  and 
patiently,  been  turned  towards  the 
little  bed.  But  recovering  her  voice — 
vbich  was  synonymous  with  her  pre- 
tence of  mind,  indeed  they  were  one  and 
the  same  thing — she  replied  with  dignity : 
"Florence,  my  dear  child,  your  poor 
papa  is  peculiar  at  times ;  and  to  ques- 
tion me  about  him,  is  to  question  me 
Bptvi  a  mbjeoi  which  I  really  do  not 


pretend  to  undenteod.  I  Mieve  I  have 
as  much  inOuence  with  yonr  papa  as 
anybody  has.  Still,  nil  I  can  say 
is,  that  he  has  snid  very  little  to 
mo ;  and  that  I  have  only  seen  him 
once  or  twice  for  a  minute  at  a  time, 
and  indeed  have  hardly  seen  him  then, 
for  his  room  has  been  dark.  I  have 
said  to  your  papa  *  Paul  V — that  is  the 
exact  expression  I  used — '  Paul !  why 
do  you  not  take  something  stimulat- 
ing?' Your  papa^s  reply  has  always 
bc^,  'Louisa,  have  the  goodness  to 
leave  me.  I  want  nothing.  I  am 
better  by  myself.*  If  I  was  to  be  put 
upon  my  oath  to-morrow,  Lucretia,  be- 
fore a  magistrate,**  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
"I  have  no  doubt  I  could  venture  to 
swear  to  those  identical  words.** 

Miss  Tox  expressed  her  admiration 
by  saying,  "  My  Louisa  is  ever  method- 
ical !  ** 

*'Li  short,  Florence,*'  resumed  her 
aunt,  '*  literally  nothing  has  passed 
between  your  poor  papa  and  myself 
until  to-day ;  when  1  mentioned  to 
your  papa  that  Sir  Baruet  and  Lady 
Skettles  had  written  exceedingly  kind 
notes — our  sweet  boy  !    Lady  Skettles 

loved  him  like  a where  *b  my  pocket 

handkerchief!** 

Miss  Tox  produced  one. 

**  Exceedingly  kind  notes,  proposing 
that  you  should  visit  them  for  change  of 
scene.  Mentioning  to  your  papa  that  I 
thought  Miss  Tox  and  myself  might 
now  go  home  (in  which  he  quite  agreed), 
I  inquired  if  he  bad  any  objection  to 
your  accepting  this  invitation.  He 
said,  '  No,  Louisa,  not  the  least  !  *  *' 

Florence  raised  her  tearful  eyes. 

**At  the  same  time,  if  you  would 
prefer  staying  here,  Florence,  to  paying 
this  visit  at  present^  or  to  going  home 
with  me ** 

'*!  should  much  prefer  it,  aunty** 
was  the  faint  rejoinder. 

"Why  then,  child,'*  said  Mrs.  Chiok, 
'*you  can.  It*s  a  strange  choice,  I 
must  say.  But  you  always  were  strange. 
Anybody  else  at  your  time  of  life,  and 
after  what  has  passed — my  dear  Miss 
Tox,  I  have  lost  my  pocket  handker- 
chief again — would  be  glad  to  leave 
here,  one  would  suppose.*^ 
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romp  a1x)iit  lum  on  the  80&,  or  groupe 
tbemselves  at  his  knee,  a  rery  nosegay 
of  little  faces,  while  he  seemed  to  tell 
them  some  story.  Or  they  woald  come 
running  out  into  the  luilcony ;  and  then 
Florence  would  hide  herself  quickly, 
lest  it  should  check  them  in  their  joy, 
to  see  her  in  her  black  dress,  sitting 
there  alone. 

The  elder  child  remained  with  her 
father  when  the  rest  had  gone  away, 
and  made  his  tea  for  him — happy  little 
housekeeper  she  was  then! — and  sat 
conyersing  with  him,  sometimes  at  the 
window,  sometimes  in  the  room,  until 
the  candles  came.     He  made  her  his 
oompanion,  though  she  was  some  years 
younger  than  Florence  ;  and  she  could 
be  as  staid  and  pleasantly  demure  with 
her  little  book  or  work-box,  as  a  woman. 
When  they  had  candles,  Florence  from 
her  own  daik  room  was  not  afraid  to 
look  again.     But  when  the  time  came 
for  the  child    to    say    **  Good   night, 
papa,"  and  go  to  bed,  Florence  would 
sob  and  tremble  as  she  raised  her  face 
to  him,  and  could  look  no  more. 

Though  still  she  would  turn,  again 
and  again,  before  going  to  bed  herself, 
from  the  simple  air  that  had  lulled  him 
to  rest  so  often,  long  ago,  and  from  the 
other  low  soft  broken  strain  of  music, 
back  to  that  house.  But  that  she  ever 
thought  of  it,  or  watched  it,  was  a 
secret  which  she  kept  within  her  own 
young  breast. 

And  did  that  breast  of  Florence — 
Florence,  so  ingenuous  and  time — so 
worthy  of  the  love  that  he  had  borne 
her,  and  had  whispered  in  his  last  faint 
words  —  whose  guileless  heart  was 
mirrored  in  the  beauty  of  her  face,  and 
breathed  in  evei7  accent  of  her  gentle 
voice — did  that  young  breast  hold  any 
other  secret  ?    Yes.     One  more. 

When  no  one  in  the  house  was  stir- 
ring, and  the  lights  were  all  extinguish- 
ed, she  would  softly  leave  her  own 
room,  and  with  noiseless  feet  descend 
the  staii'-case,  and  approach  her  father's 
door.  Against  it,  scaicely  breathing, 
she  would  rest  her  face  and  head,  and 
press  her  lips,  in  the  yearning  of  her 
love.  She  crouched  upon  the  cold  stone 
0oor  outside  it,  erery  night,  to  listen 


even  for  his  breath ;   and  in  her  col 

absorbing  wish  to  be  allowed  to  sbow 
him  some  affection,  to  be  a  consolatioa 
to  him,  to  win  him  over  to  the  endn* 
ranee  of  some  tenderness  from  her,  his 
solitary  child,  she  would  have  knelt 
down  at  his  feet,  if  she  had  dared,  in 
humble  supplication. 

No  one  knew  it.  No  one  thought  of 
it.  The  door  was  ever  closed,  and  bo 
shut  up  within.  He  went  out  once  or 
twice,  and  it  was  said  in  the  house  that 
he  was  very  soon  going  on  his  country 
journey ;  but  he  lived  in  those  rooms, 
and  lived  alon^  and  never  saw  her, 
or  inquired  for  her.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
even  know  that  she  was  in  the  house. 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  fa* 
neral,  Florence  was  sitting  at  her  work, 
when  Susan  appeared,  with  a  face  half 
laughing  and  half  crying,  to  announce 
a  visitor. 

**A  visitor!  To  me,  Susan!" 
said  Florence,  looking  up  in  astonish* 
ment. 

*•  Well,  it  is  a  wonder,  ain't  it  now 
Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan  ;  "  but  I  wish 
you  had  a  many  visitors,  I  do,  indeed, 
for  you  *d  be  all  the  better  for  it,  and 
it  's  my  opinion  that  the  sooner  yon 
and  me  goes  even  to  them  old  Skettlcses, 
Miss,  the  better  for  both,  I  may  not 
wish  to  live  in  crowds.  Miss  Floy,  but 
still  I  'm  not  a  oyster." 

To  do  Miss  Nipper  justice,  she  spoka 
more  for  her  young  mistress  than  her- 
self;  and  her  face  showed  it. 

<<  But  the  visitor,  Susan,*'  sud 
Florence. 

Susan,  with  an  hysterical  explosion 
that  was  as  much  a  laugh  as  a  sob, 
and  as  much  a  sob  as  a  laugh,  an- 
swered, 

*' Mr.  Toots!" 

The  smile  that  appeared  on  Florence's 
face  passed  from  it  in  a  moment,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  But  at  any 
rate  it  was  a  smile,  and  that  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  Miss  Nipper. 

**  My  own  feelings  exactly,  Miss 
Floy,"  said  Susan,  putting  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  and  shaking  htir  head.  **  Im- 
mediately I  see  that  Innocent  in  the 
Hall,  Miss  Floy,  I  burst  out  laughing 
Erst;,  and  then  I  choked.' 
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Susan  Nipper  inTolimtarily  proceed- 
ed to  do  the  like  again  on  tbe  spot. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Toots,  who  had 
come  up  stairs  after  her,  all  nncon- 
Bcioas  of  the  effect  he  produced,  an- 
DouDced  hiipself  with  his  knuckles  on 
the  door,  and  walked  in  rery  briskly. 

"  How  dy 'e  do.  Miss  Dombey  ?"  said 
Mr.  Toots.  "I  'm  very  well  I  thank 
jroQ  ;  how  are  you  ?  ** 

Mr.  Toots  — than  whom  there  were 
few  better  fellows  in  the  world,  though 
there  may  have  been  one  or  two  brighter 
spirits — had  laboriously  invented  this 
long  burst  of  discourse  with  the  view 
of  relieving  the  feelings  both  of  Florence 
and  himself.  But  finding  that  he  had 
run  through  bis  property,  as  it  were, 
in  an  injudicious  manner,  by  squander- 
ing the  whole  before  taking  a  chair,  or 
before  Florence  had  uttered  a  word, 
or  before  he  had  well  got  in  at  the 
door,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  begin 
•gain. 

"How  dy'e  do,  Miss  Dombey?"  said 
Mr.  Toots.  "  I  *m  very  well,  I  thank 
you ;  how  are  you  ?  '* 

Florence  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said 
■he  was  very  well. 

"I'm  very  well  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Toots,  taking  a  chair.  "  Very  well 
indeed,  I  am.  I  don't  remember," 
•aid  Mr.  Toots,  after  reflecting  a  little, 
"that  I  was  ever  better,  thank  you." 

"  It 's  very  kind  of  you  to  come,"  sftid 
Florence,  taking  up  her  work.  "  I  am 
vary  glad  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Toots  responded  with  a  chuckle. 
Thinking  that  might  be  too  lively,  he 
corrected  it  with  a  sigh.  Thinking 
that  might  be  too  melancholy,  he  cor- 
rected it  with  a  chuckle.  Not  thoroughly 
pleasing  himself  with  either  mode  of 
reply,  he  breathed  hard. 

"  Tou  were  very  kind  to  my  dear 
brother,"  said  Florence,  obeying  her 
Dwn  natural  impulse  to  relieve  him  by 
laying  so.  "He  oftcoi  talked  to  me 
ibout  you." 

"Ob,  it's  of  no  consequence,"  said 
)St,  Toots  hastily.  "Warm,  ain't 
tl" 

"  It  18  beautifol  weather,"  repUed 
^renoe. 
**U  agreas  with  me/**    said  Mr. 


Toots.  "I  don*t  think  I  ever  was  so 
well  as  I  find  myself  at  present,  I  *m 
obliged  to  you." 

After  stating  this  curious  and  unex* 
pected  fact,  Mr.  Toots  fell  into  a  deep 
well  of  silence. 

"You  have  left  Doctor  Blimber's,  I 
think  ?"  said  Florence,  tryiog  to  help 
him  out. 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  returned  Mr. 
Toots.     And  tumbled  in  again. 

He  remained  at  the  bottom,  appa- 
rently drowned,  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 
At  tbe  expiration  of  that  period,  he 
suddenly  floated,  and  said, 

"Well  1  Good  moiiiing,  Miss  Dom- 
bey." 

"  Are  you  going  t "  asked  Florence^ 
rising. 

"  I  don*t  know,  though.  No,  not 
just  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
sitting  down  again,  most  unexpectedly. 
"  The  fact  is— I  say,  Miss  Dombey  I " 

"  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  to  me," 
said  Florence,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "I 
should  be  very  glad  if  yon  would  talk 
about  my  brother." 

"Would  you,  though,"  retorted  Mr. 
Voots,  with  sympathy  in  every  fibre  of 
his  otherwise  expressionless  face.  *  *  Poor 
Dombey  !  I  'm  sure  I  never  thought 
that  Burgess  k  Co.  ~&shionable  tailors 
(but  very  dear),  that  we  used  to  talk 
about — ^would  make  this  suit  of  clothes 
for  such  a  purpose."  Mr.  Toots  was 
dressed  in  mourning.  "  Poor  Dombey  I 
I  say  1  Miss  Dombey  1 "  blubbered 
Toots. 

"Yes,"  said  Florence. 

"  There 's  a  friend  he  took  to  very 
much  at  last.  I  thought  you  'd  like  to 
have  him,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  keep- 
sake. You  remember  his  remembering 
Diogenes  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  I  oh  yes  1 "  cried  Florence. 

"  Poor  Dombey  1  So  do  I,"  said  Mr. 
Toots. 

Mr.  Toots,  seeing  Florence  in  tears, 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  beyond 
this  point,  and  had  ;iearly  tumbled  into 
the  well  again.  But  a  chuckle  saved 
him  on  the  brink. 

"I  say,"  he  proceeded,  "Miss  Dom* 
bey  !  I  could  have  had  him  stolen  for 
ten  shillings,  if  they  hadn't  given  him' 
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thick  gloom,  and  stopping  at  it  witli  a 
beating  heart,  and  blinded  eyes,  and 
bair  that  fell  down  loosely  and  nn* 
thought  of:  and  t<>uching  it  outside 
with  her  wet  cheek.  But  the  night 
corered  it,  and  no  one  knew. 

The  moment  that  she  touched  the 
door  on  this  night,  Florence  found  that 
it  was  open.  For  the  first  time  it  stood 
open,  though  by  but  a  hair*s-breadth  : 
and  there  was  a  light  within.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  timid  child — and 
she  yielded  to  it — was  to  retire  swiftly. 
Her  next^  to  go  back,  and  to  enter ; 
and  this  second  impulse  held  her  in 
irresolution  on  the  stair-case. 

In  its  standing  open,  even  by  so  much 
as  that  chink,  there  seemed  to  be  hope. 
There  was  encouragement  in  seeing  a 
ray  of  light  from  within,  stealing 
through  the  dark  stern  doorway,  and 
falling  in  a  thread  upon  the  marble 
floor.  She  turned  back,  hardly  know- 
ing what  she  did,  but  urged  on  by  the 
love  within  her,  and  the  trial  they  had 
undergone  together,  but  not  shared  : 
and  with  her  hands  a  little  raised  and 
trembling,  glided  in. 

Her  father  sat  at  his  old  table  in  the 
middle  room.  He  had  been  arranging 
some  papers,  and  destroying  others, 
and  the  latter  lay  in  fragile  ruins  before 
him.  The  rain  dripped  heavily  upon 
the  glass  panes  in  the  outer  room, 
where  he  had  so  often  watched  x>oor 
Paul,  a  baby ;  and  the  low  complain- 
ings of  the  wind  were  heard  without. 

But  not  by  him.  He  sat  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  so  immersed 
in  thought,  than  a  far  heavier  tread 
than  the  light  foot  of  his  child  could 
make,  might  have  failed  to  rouse  him. 
His  face  was  turned  towards  her.  By 
the  waning  lamp,  and  at  that  haggard 
hour,  it  looked  worn  and  dejected ;  and 
in  the  utter  loneliness  surrounding  him, 
there  was  an  appeal  to  Florence  that 
struck  home. 

**  Papa  1  Papa  1  Speak  to  me;  dear 
Papa!" 

He  started  at  Ler  Toice,  and  leaped 
.  tip  from  his  seat.     She  was  close  before 
him.  with  extended  arms,   but  he  fell 
back. 

Wrhat  If  the  matter!"  lie  said, 
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sternly.     "Why  do  you  come  he»l 
What  has  frightened  you  ? " 

If  anything  had  frightened  her,  il 
was  the  face  he  turned  upon  her.  The 
glowing  love  within  the  breast  of  bis 
young  daughter  froze  before  it,  and  she 
stood  and  looked  at  him  as  if  stricken 
into  stone. 

There  was  not  one  touch  of  tender- 
ness or  pity  in  it.  There  was  not  ooft 
gleam  of  interest,  parental  recognition, 
or  relenting  in  it.  There  was  a  changd 
in  it,  but  not  of  that  kind.  The  old 
indifference  and  cold  constraint  had 
given  place  to  something :  what,  Bhd 
uQver  thought  and  did  not  dare  t9 
think,  and  yet  she  felt  it  in  its  force, 
and  knew  it  well  without  a  name  :  thai 
as  it  looked  upon  her,  seemed  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  her  head. 

Did  he  see  before  him  the  successftl 
rival  of  his  son,  in  health  and  life? 
Did  he  look  upon  his  own  successful 
rival  in  that  son^s  affection  ?  Did  a 
mad  jealousy  and  withered  pride,  poisoa 
sweet  remembrances  that  should  bavo 
endeared  and  made  her  precious  to  bimf 
Could  it  be  possible  that  it  was  gall  to 
him  to  look  upon  her  in  her  beauty  and 
her  promise  :  thinking  of  his  infant 
boy  ! 

Florence  had  no  such  thoughts.  Bat 
love  is  quick  to  know  when  it  is  spumeA 
and  hopeless  :  and  hope  died  oat  of 
hers,  as  she  stood  looking  in  her  father'0 
face. 

**I  ask  you,  Florence,  are  youfrigbt* 
ened?  Is  there  anything  the  mattery 
that  you  come  hei*e  ?" 

"  I  came  Papa  — ^" 

"  Against  my  wishes.     Why  ?** 

She  saw  he  knew  why  :  it  was  writ- 
ten broadly  on  his  face :  and  dropped 
her  head  upon  her  hands  with  one  pro* 
longed  low  cry. 

Let  him  remember  it  in  that  rooin» 
years  to  como.  It  has  faded  from  tbe 
air,  before  he  breaks  the  silence.  I* 
may  pass  as  quickly  from  his  brain,  as 
he  believes,  but  it  is  there.  Let  hioi 
remember  it  in  that  room,  years  ^ 
come  ! 

He  took  her  by  the  arm.  His  ban* 
was  cold,  and  loose,  and  scarcely  doado 
upon  her. 
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••Ton  are  tired,  T  dare  say,"  he  said, 
kaUing  up  the  light,  and  leadiDg  her 
towai-Js  the  d  jor,  *  *  and  want  rest.  We 
all  want  rest.  6K))  Florence.  You  have 
been  dreaming.*' 

Tbe  dream  she  had  had,  was  oyer 
then,  God  help  her  !  and  she  felt  that 
it  could  never  more  come  back. 

"  I  will  remain  here  to  light  you  np 
tiie  stairs.  The  whole  house  is  yours 
iboTb  there,**  said  her  fiither,  slowly. 
"Ton  are  its  mistress  now.  Good 
night!'* 

Still  covering  her  face,  she  sobbed, 
and  answered  *  *  Good  night,  dear  Papa," 
and  silently  ascended.  Once  she  look- 
ed back  as  if  she  would  have  returned 
to  him,  but  for  fear.  It  was  a  mo- 
mentary thought,  too  hopeless  to  encou- 
rage ;  and  her  father  stood  there  with 
the  light — hard,  unresponsive,  motion- 
les— until  the  fluttering  dress  of  his 
fiur  child  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Let  him  remember  it  in  that  room, 
years  to  come.  The  rain  that  falls  upon 
the  roof :  the  wind  that  mourns  out- 
side the  door  :  may  have  foreknowledge 
in  their  melancholy  sound.  Let  him 
remember  it  in  J^t  room,  years  to 
flunel 


The  last  time  he  had  watched  her, 
from  the  same  plaoe,  winding  up  those 
stairs,  she  had  had  her  brother  in  her 
arms.  It  did  not  move  his  heart  towards 
her  now,  it  steeled  it :  but  he  went  into 
his  room,  and  locked  his  door,  and  sat 
down  in  his  chair,  and  cried  for  his  lost 
boy. 

Diogenes  was  broad  awake  npon  his 
post,,  and  waiting  for  his  little  mis- 
tress, 

<'0h  Dit  OhdearDit  Love  mo 
for  his  sake ! 

Diogenes  already  loved  her  for  her 
own,  and  didiiH  care  how  much  he 
showed  it.  So  he  made  himself  vastly 
ridiculous  by  performing  a  variety  of 
uncouth  bounces  in  the  ante-chamber, 
and  concluded,  when  poor  Florence  was 
at  last  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  the  rosy 
children  opposite,  by  scratching  open 
her  bedroom  door :  rolling  np  his  bed 
into  a  pillow  :  lying  down  on  the  boards, 
at  the  full  length  of  his  tether,  with 
his  head  towards  her :  and  looking 
lazily  at  her,  upside  down,  out  c^'  the 
tops  of  his  eyes,  until  from  winking 
and  winking  he  fell  asleep  himself,  and 
dreamed,  with  gruff  bark%  of  his 
I  enemy. 
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Tra  Wooden  Midshipman  at  the 
Instrument-maker's  door,  like  the  hard- 
hearted little  midshipman  he  was,,  re- 
mained supremely  indiflferent  to  Walter  s 
going  away,  even  when  the  very  last 
day  of  his  sojourn  in  the  back -parlour 
Was  on  the  decline.  With  his  quadrant 
ftt  his  round  black  knob  of  an  eye,  and 
his  figure  in  its  old  attitude  of  in- 
domitable alacrity,  the  midshipman 
displayed  his  elfin  small-clothes  to  the 
best  advantage,  and,  absorbed  in  scien- 
tific pursuits,  had  no  sympathy  with 
Worldly  concerns.  He  was  so  far  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  that  a  dry 
day  covered  him  with  dust,  and  a  misty 
'Ujr  peppered  him  with  little  bits  of 


soot,  and  a  wet  day  hrightened  up  his 
tarnished  uniform  for  the  moment,  and 
a  very  hot  day  blistered  him ;  but 
otherwise  he  was  a  callous,  obdurate, 
conceited  midshipman,  intent  on  his 
own  discoveries,  and  caring  as  little  for 
what  went  on  about  him,  terrestrially, 
as  Archimedes  at  the  taking  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

Such  a  midshipman  he  seemed  to  be^ 
at  least,  in  the  then  position  of  domes- 
tic affairs.  Walter  eyed  him  kindly 
many  a  time  in  passing  in  and  out ; 
and  poor  old  Sol,  when  Walter  was  not 
there,  would  come  and  lean  against 
the  door-post,  resting  his  weary  wig  as 
near  the  shoe-buckl^  of  the  ^onxdisA 
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gcnins  of  Ids  trade  and  diop  as  he 
could.  But  no  fierce  idol  with  a  month 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  mnrderons  visage 
made  of  parrot^s  feathers,  was  ever 
more  indifferent  to  the  appeals  of  its 
savage  votaries,  than  was  the  midship- 
man to  these  marks  of  attachment. 

Walter's  heart  felt  heavy  as  he  look- 
od  round  his  old  bedroom,  np  among 
the  parapets  and  chimnej-pots,  and 
thought  that  one  more  night  already 
darkening  would  close  his  acquaintance 
with  it,  perhaps  for  ever.  Dismantled 
of  his  little  stock  of  books  aud  pictures, 
it  looked  coldly  and  reproachfully  on 
him  for  his  desertion,  and  had  already 
a  foreshadowing  upon  it  of  its  coming 
sti-angeness.  "A  few  hours  more," 
thought  Walter^  "and  no  dream  I  ever 
had  here  when  I  was  a  school-boy  will 
be  so  little  mine  as  this  old  room.  The 
dream  may  come  back  in  my  sleep,  and 
T  may  return  waking  to  this  place,  it 
may  be :  but  the  dream  at  least  will 
serve  no  other  master,  and  the  room 
may  have  a  score,  and  every  one  of 
them  may  change,  neglect,  misuse  it.*' 
But  his  uncle  was  not  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  little  back-parlour,  where  he  was 
then  sitting  by  himself ;  for  Captain 
Cuttle,  considerate  in  his  roughness, 
stayed  away  against  his  will,  purposely 
that  they  should  have  some  talk  toge- 
ther unobserved :  so  Walter,  newly 
returned  home  from  his  last  day's  bus- 
tle, descended  briskly,  to  bciar  him 
company. 

'*  Uncle,"  he  said  gaily,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  old  man^s  shoulder, 
"what  shall  I  send  you  home  from 
Barbadoes?" 

**  Hope,  my  dear  Wally.  Hope  that 
we  shall  meet  again,  on  tJiis  side  of  the 
grave.  Send  me  as  much  of  that. as 
you  can." 

"So  I  will,  Uncle  :  I  have  enough 
and  to  spare,  and  I  *ll  not  be  chary  of 
it  I  And  as  to  lively  turtles,  and  limes 
for  Captain  Cuttle's  punch,  and  pre- 
serves for  you  on  Sundays,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  why  I  *11  send  you  ship- 
loads. Uncle  :  when  I'm  rich  enough." 
Old  Sol  wiped  his  spectacles,  and 
fidntly  smiled.  i 

«*  That 'aright^  Unde  r  cried  Wal- ! 


ter,  merrily,  and  elappuig  him  half  t 
dozen  times  more  upon  the  sboxilder. 
"You  cheer  np  me  !  I'll  cheer  np 
you  !  We  '11  be  as  gay  as  larks  to- 
morrow morning.  Uncle,  and  we^ll  fly 
as  high  !  As  to  my  anticipations,  tiiey 
are  singing  out  oi  sight  now." 

" WaUy,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  tlve 
old  man,  "I'll  do  my  best,  I'll  do  1117 
best" 

"  And  your  best,  Unde,"  said  Wal- 
ter, with  his  pleasant  laugh,  "  is  the 
best  best  that  I  know.  Tou'D  not 
forget  what  you  're  to  send  me,  Uncle!" 

"No,  Wally,  no,"  replied  the  old 
man  ;  "evexything  I  hear  about  Misi 
Dombey,  now  that  she  is  left  alone, 
poor  lamb,  I'll  write.  I  £ear  it  won't 
be  much  though,  Wally." 

"Why,  I'U  tell  you  what,  Unde,** 
said  Walter,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion,  "  I  have  just  been  up  there." 

"Ay,  ay,  ay?"  murmured  the  oU 
man,  raising  his  eyebrows,  and  hu 
spectacles  with  them. 

"Not  to  see  Aer,"  said  Walter, 
'Hhough  I  could  have  seen  her,  I  dare 
say,  if  I  had  asked,  Mr.  Dombey  being 
out  of  town  :  but  to  say  a  paiting  woid 
to  Susan.  I  thought  I  might  ventun 
to  do  that,  you  know,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  remembering  when  I 
saw  Miss  Dombey  last." 

"Yes,  my  boy,  yes,"  replied  lus 
nude,  rousing  himself  from  a  temporaiy 
abstraction. 

"So  I  saw  her,"  pursued  Walter, 
"Susan,  I  mean  :  and  I  told  her  I  was 
off  and  away  to-morrow.  And  I  said. 
Uncle,  that  you  had  always  had  an  in* 
terest  in  Miss  Dombey  since  that 
night  when  she  was  here,  and  always 
wished  her  well  and  happy,  and  :  .ways 
would  be  proud  and  glad  to  serve  her  in 
the  least :  I  thought  I  might  say  that, 
you  know,  under  the  circumstanoes. 
Don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"Yes,  my  boy,  yes,"  replied  hiB 
Uncle,  in  the  tone  as  before. 

"And  r  added,"  pursued  Walter, 
"that  if  she — Susan,  I  mean — could 
ever  let  you  know,  either  through  her- 
self, or  Mrs.  Bichanis,  or  anybody  else 
who  might  be  coming  this  way,  that 
Hiss  Dombey  kxu  well  and  happy,  yco 
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wald  take  it  very  Mndly,  and  would 
write  80  mncli  to  me,  and  I  should  take 
it  yery  kindly  too.  There  !  Upon  my 
word,  Uncle,'*  said  Walter,  **  I  scarcely 
deptall  last  night  through  tb  inking  of 
doing  this  ;  and  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  when  I  was  out,  whether  to  do  it  or 
not ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  the  true 
.feeling  of  my  heart,  and  I  should  have 
been  qaite  miserable  afterwfurds  if  I  had 
not  relieved  it.** 

His  honest  Toice  and  manner  corro- 
borated what  he  said,  and  quite  esta- 
blished its  ing^iuousness. 

"So,  if  you  ever  see  her.  Uncle,** 
Aid  Walter,  '*I  mean  Miss  Dombey 
now—wid  perhaps  you  may,  who  knows ! 
^tell  her  how  much  I  felt  for  her  ; 
W  much  I  used  to  think  of  her  when 
Iwas  here;  how  I  spoke  of  her,  with 
the  tears  in  my  eyes,  Uncle,  on  this  last 
fiight  before  I  went  away.  Tell  her 
tiiat  I  said  I  never  could  forget  her 
gentle  manner,  or  her  beautiful  face,  or 
ber  sweet  kind  dbposition  that  was 
better  than  all.  And  as  I  didn't  take 
them  from  a  woman's  feet,  or  a  young 
lady's :  only  a  little  innocent  child's," 
laid  Walter  >**tell  her,  if  you  don't 
niod,  Uncle,  that  I  kept  those  shoes — 
she'll  remember  how  often  they  fell  off, 
that  night— and  took  them  away  with 
Joe  as  a  remembrance  !'* 

They  were  at  that  very  moment  going 
out  at  the  door  in  one  of  Walter's 
tnmks.  A  porter  carrying  off  his  ba^- 
fagc  on  a  truck  for  shipment  at  the 
docks  on  board  the  Sou  and  Heir,  had 
got  possession  of  them ;  and  wheeled 
them  away  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
inseosible  Midshipman  before  their  owner 
bad  well  finished  speaking. 

Bat  that  ancient  mariner  might  have 
been  excused  his  insensibility  to  the 
treasure  as  it  rolled  away.  For,  under 
big  eye  at  the  same  moment^  accurately 
within  his  range  of  observation,  coming 
fall  into  the  sphere  of  his  startled  and 
intensely  wide-awake  look-out,  were 
.Florence  and  Susan  Nipper :  Florence 
looking  up  into  his  &ce  half  timidly, 
-and  receiving  the  whole  shock  of  his 
wooden  ogling ! 

More  than  this,  they  passed  into  the 
^bop»  .M\4  passed,  in  .at  tiie  parlour  door 


before  they  were  observed  by  aoybody 
but  the  Midshipman.  And  Walter, 
having  his  back  to  the  door,  would  have 
known  nothing  of  their  apparition  even 
then,  but  for  seeing  his  uncle  spring 
out  of  his  own  chair,  and  nearly  tumble 
over  another. 

"  Why  Uncle  !**  exclaimed  Walter. 
"What's  the  matter!** 

Old  Solomon  replied.  ''Min  IX>m- 
heyr 

"Is  it  possible  !'*  cried  Walter,  look- 
ing round  and  starting  up  in  his  turn. 
"Here!** 

Why  it  was  so  possible  and  to  actual, 
that,  while  the  words  were  on  his  lips, 
Florence  hurried  past  him ;  took  Uncls 
Sol's  snuff-coloured  lappels,  one  in  eaci^ 
hand  ;  kissed  him  on '  the  cheek  ;  and 
turning,  gave  her  hand  to  Walter  with 
a  simple  truth  and  earnestness  that 
was  her  own,  and  no  one  else*b  in  the 
world  I 

"Going  away,  Walter !"  said  Flo- 
rence. 

"Yes,  Miss  Dombey,"  he  replied, 
but  not  so  hopefully  as  he  endeavoured : 
"  I  have  a  voyage  before  me." 

"And  yoi;r  Uncle,*'  said  Florence, 
looking  back  at  Solomon.  "He  is 
sorry  you  are  going,  I  am  sure.  Ah  ! 
I  see  he  is  !  Dear  Walter,  I  am  very 
sorry  too.** 

"Goodness  knows,*'  exclaimed  Miss 
Nipper,  '  *  there's  a  many  we  could  spare 
instead,  if  numbers  is  a  object,  Mrs. 
Pipchin  as  a  overseer  would  come  cheap 
at  her  weight  in  gold,  and  if  a  know- 
ledge of  black  slavery  should  be  re- 
quired, them  Blimbers  is  the  very  people 
for  the  sitiwation.** 

With  that  Miss  Nipper  untied  her 
bonnet  strings,  and  after  looking  va- 
cantly for  some  moments  into  a  little 
black  tea-pot  that  was  set  forth  with 
the  usual  homely  service,  on  the  table, 
shook  her  head  and  a  tin  canister,  and 
b^an  unasked  to  make  the  tea. 

In  the  meantime  Florence  had  turned 
again  to  the  Instrument-maker,  wh^ 
was  as  full  of  admiration  as  surprise. 
"So  grown  !"  said  old  Sol.  "So  im- 
proved !  And  yet  not  altered  1  Just 
the  same  !** 
i      "  Indeed  1**  said  Florence. 
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^  "  Te— yee,"  returned  old  Sol,  rub- 
bing his  hands  slowly,  and  considering 
the  matter  half  aloud,  as  something 
pensive  in  the  bright  eyes  looking  at 
him  arrested  bis  attention.  '*  Yes,  that 
expression  was  in  the  younger  face,  too  1  ** 

**  You  remember  me,"  said  Florence 
with  a  smile,  '*and  what  a  little  orea- 
ture  I  was  then?" 

**My  dear  young  lady,'*  returned  the 
Instrument-maker,  '*  how  could  I  for- 
get you,  often  as  I  have  thought  of  you 
and  heard  of  you  since !  At  the  rery 
monent,  Indeed,  when  you  came  in, 
Wally  was  talking  about  you  to  me, 
and  leaving  messages  for  you,  and — ** 

"  Was  he  ?'*  said  Florence.  "  Thank 
you  Walter  !  Oh  thank  you,  Walter  ! 
I  was  afraid  you  might  be  going  away 
and  hardly  thinking  of  me  ;"  and  again 
the  gave  him  her  little  hand  so  freely 
and  so  faithfully  that  Walter  held  it  for 
some  moments  in  his  own,  and  could 
not  bear  to  ]et  it  go. 

Yet  Walter  did  not  hold  it  as  he 
might  have  held  it  once,  nor  did  its 
touch  awaken  those  old  day-dreams  of 
his  boyhood  that  had  floated  past  him 
sometimes  even  lately,  and  confused 
him  with  their  indistinct  and  broken 
shapes.  The  purity  and  Innocence  of 
her  endearing  manner,  and  its  perfect 
trustfulness,  and  the  undisguised  regard 
for  him  that  lay  so  deeply  seated  in  her 
constant  eyes,  and  glowed  upon  her  fair 
£[ice  through  the  smile  that  shaded — 
for  alas  !  it  was  a  smile  too  sad  to 
brighten — it,  were  not  of  their  roman- 
tic race.  They  brought  back  to  his 
thoughts  the  early  death-bed  he  had 
seen  her  tending,  and  the  love  the  child 
had  borne  her;  and  on  the  wings  of 
such  remembrances  she  seemed  to  rise 
up,  farabovehis  idle  fancies,  into  clearer 
and  serener  air. 

'*I — I  am  afraid  I  must  call  you 
Walter^s  Uncle,  Sir,"  said  Florence  to 
the  old  man^,  **  if  you'll  let  me." 

**My  dear  young  lady,"  cried  old 
Sol.     **  Let  you  !     Good  gracious  !" 

**  We  always  knew  you  by  that  name, 
and  talked  of  you,"  said  Florence,  glanc- 
ing round,  and  sighing  gently.  *'The 
nice  old  parlour !  Just  the  same !  How 
well  I  recollect  it  T 


Old  Sol  looked  first  at  her,  then  at 
his  nephew,  and  then  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  rubbed  his  spectacles,  and  said 
below  his  breath,  *'Ah  1  time,  time, 
time  !" 

There  was  a  short  silence;  daring 
which  Susan  Nipper  skilfully  im< 
pounded  two  extra  cups  and  sancen 
from  the  cupboard,  and  awaited  the 
drawing  of  the  tea  with  a  thoughtful 
air 

"I  want  to  tell  Walter's  Uncle,** 
said  Florence,  laying  her  hand  timidly 
upon  the  old  man's  as  it  rested  on  the 
table,  to  bespeak  his  attention,  '*some- 
tlung  that  I  am  anxious  about.  He  is 
going  to  be  left  alone,  and  if  he  will 
allow  me — not  to  take  Walter's  place, 
for  that  I  couldn  t  do,  but  to  be  hif 
true  friend  and  help  him  if  I  ever  can 
while  Walter  is  away,  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  him  indeed.  Will  yon  f 
May  I,  Walter's  uncle?" 

The  Instrument  -  maker,  without 
speaking,  put  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  Susan  Nipper,  leaning  back  with 
her  arms  crossed,  in  the  chair  of  pre- 
sidency into  which  she  had  voted  her^ 
self,  bit  one  end  of  her  bonnet  strings, 
and  heaved  a  gentle  sigh  as  she  looked 
up  at  the  skylight. 

'*  You  will  let  me  come  to  see  you,** 
said  Florence,  **  when  I  can ;  and  you 
will  tell  me  everything  about  yourself 
and  Walter ;  and  you  will  have  no  secrets 
from  Susan  when  she  comes  and  I  do  not, 
but  will  confide  in  us,  aAd  trust  us,  and 
rely  upon  us.  And  you  *]l  try  to  let  ui 
be  a  comfort  to  you  ?  Will  you,  Walter's 
Uncle  ?" 

The  sweet  face  looking  into  his,  the 
gently  pleading  eyes,  the  soft  voice,  and 
the  light  touch  oh  his  arm  made  the 
more  winning  by  a  child's  respect  and 
honour  for  his  age,  that  gave  to  all  an 
air  of  graceful  doubt  and  modest  hesi- 
tation— these,  and  her  natui'al  earnest- 
ness, so  overcame  the  poor  old  Instm* 
ment-maker,  that  he  only  answered  : 

*'  Wally  !  say  a  word  for  me^  my  deub 
I*m  very  grateful." 

"No,  Walter,'*  returned  Florence 
with  her  quiet  smile.  "Say  nothing 
for  him,  if  you  please.  I  understand 
him  very   well,  and  we  must  lean 
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togeUier  '^thont  yon,   dear 

*gretfal  tone  in  trbich  she  said 
ter  wordsy  touched  Walter  more 
the  I'est. 

J  Florence,"  he  replied,  with 
to  recover  the  cheerful  man- 
id  preseiTed  while  talking  with 
,  *<  I  know  no  more  than  my 
lat  to  say  in  acknowledgment 
indness,  I  am  sure.  Bat  what 
ay,  after  all,  if  I  had  the  power 
I  for  an  hooTy  except  that  it  is 

Nipper  began  npon  a  new  part 
DDet  string,  and  nodded  at  the 

in  approval  of  the  sentiment 
I. 

bnt  Walter,"  said  Florence, 
is  something  that  I  wish  to 
u  before  yon  go  away,  and  yon 
1  me  Florence  if  yon  please, 
speak  like  a  stranger." 
J  a  stranger!"  returned  Wal- 
!So,  I  couldn't  speak  so.  I 
,  at  leasts  I  couldn't  feel  like 

,  but  that  is  not  enough,  and 

lehat  I  mean.     For  Walter," 

'lorence,    bursting  into  tears, 

ed  yon  very  much,   and   said 

3  died  that  he  was  fond  of  you, 

.  *  Remember  Walter  !'  and  if 

e  a  brother  to  me  Walter,  now 

is  gone  and  I  have  none  on 

'11  be  your  sister  all  my  life, 

ik  of  yon  like  one  wherever  we 

I     This  is  what  I   wished  to 

ar  Walter,    but  I  cannot  say 

would,  because  my  heart  is 

n  its  fulness  and  its  sweet  sim- 
slie  held  out  both  her  hands  to 
Salter  taking  them,  stooped 
id  touched  the  tearful  face  that 
shrunk  nor  turned  away,  nor 
i  as  he  did  so,  but  looked  up 
vith  confidence  and  truth.  In 
e  moment^  every  shadow  of 
r  agitation  passed  away  from 
;  souL  It  seemed  to  him  that 
)nded  to  her  innocent  appeal, 
he  dead  child's  bed  :  and,  in 
an  presence  he  liad  seen  there, 
himaplf  to  oheriah  and  protect 


her  very  image,  in  his  banishment, 
with  brotherly  regard ;  to  gamer  up 
her  simple  faith,  inviolate;  and  hold 
himself  degraded  if  he  breathed  upon 
it  any  thought  that  was  not  in  her  o\in 
breast  when  she  gave  it  to  him. 

Susan  Nipper,  who  had  bitten  both 
her  bonnet  strings  at  once,  and  im- 
parted a  great  deai  of  private  emotion 
to  the  ^ylight,  during  this  trans< 
action,  now  changed  the  subject  by  in- 
quiring who  took  milk  and  who  took 
sugar  ;  and  being  enlightened  on  these 
points,  poured  out  the  tea.  They  all 
four  gathered  socially  about  the  little 
table,  and  took  tea  under  that  young 
lady's  active  superintendence  ;  and  the 
presence  of  Florence  in  the  back  par- 
lour, brightened  the  Tartar  frigate  on 
the  wall. 

Half  an  hour  ago  Walter,  for  his  life, 
would  have  hardly  called  her  by  her 
name.  But  he  could  do  so  now  when 
she  entreated  him.  He  could  think  of 
her  being  there,  without  a  lurking  mis- 
giving that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  she  had  not  come.  He  could  calmly 
think  how  beautiful  she  was,  how  full 
of  promise,  what  a  home  some  happy 
man  would  find  in  such  a  heart  one 
day.  He  could  reflect  upon  his  own 
place  in  that  heart,  with  pride ;  and 
with  a  brave  determination,  if  not  to 
deserve  it — he  still  thought  that  far 
above  him — never  to  desei-ve  it  less. 

Some  fairy  influence  must  surely  have 
hovered  round  the  hands  of  Susan  Nip- 
per when  she  made  the  tea,  engender- 
ing the  tranquil  air  that  reigned  in  the 
back  pailour  during  its  discussion. 
Some  counter-influence  must  surely  have 
hovered  round  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sol's 
chronometer,  and  moved  them  faster 
than  the  Tartar  frigate  ever  went  before 
the  wind.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vi- 
sitors had  a  coach  in  waiting  at  a  quiet 
comer  not  far  off ;  and  the  chronome- 
ter, on  being  incidentally  referred  to, 
gave  such  a  positive  opinion  that  it  had 
been  waiting  a  long  time,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  the  fact,  especially 
when  stated  on  such  unimpeachable 
authority.  If  Uncle  Sol  had  been  going 
to  be  hauged  by  his  own  time,  he  never 
would  haye  aXLo^od  \};i&X  \^  c^cn^ 
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him,  Walter,**  hb  letnrned,  «H  will  be 
that  I  may  hear  tidings  of  you.  Bely 
on  my  not  wronging  yonr  forbearance 
and  consideration.  It  would  be  to 
wrong  it,  not  to  tell  him  all  the  truth, 
?)efore  I  sought  a  word  of  confidence 
from  him.  But  I  haye  no  friend  or 
acquaintance  except  yon  :  and  even  for 
your  sake^  am  little  likely  to  make 
any.** 

*'I  wish,**  said  Walter,  "yon  had 
Buffered  me  to  be  yuur  friend  indeed.  I 
always  wished  it,  Mr.  Carker,  as  you 
know  ;  but  never  half  so  much  as  now, 
when  we  are  going  to  part** 

'*It  is  enough,"  replied  the  other, 
**  that  you  have  been  the  fiiend  of  my 
own  breast,  and  that  when  I  have 
avoided  you  most^  my  heart  inclined  the 
most  towards  you,  and  was  fullest  of 
you.     Walter,  good  bye  !** 

"  Gh>od  bye,  Mr.  Carker.  Heaven  be 
with  you,  sir  I**  cried  Walter,  with  emo- 
tion. 

"If,**  said  the  other,  retaining  bis 
hand  while  he  spoke;  "if  when  you 
come  back,  you  miss  me  from  my  old 
corner,  and  should  hear  from  any  one 
where  I  am  lying,  come  and  look  upon 
my  gi-ave.  Think  that  I  might  have 
been  as  honest  and  as  happy  as  you  ! 
And  let  me  think,  when  I  know  my  time 
is  coming  on,  that  some  one  like  my  for- 
mer self  may  stand  there,  for  a  moment^ 
and  remember  me  with  pity  and  forgive- 
ness !     Walter,  good  bye  !" 

His  figure  crept  like  a  shadow  down 
the  bright,  sun-lighted  street,  so  cheer- 
ful yet  so  solemn  in  the  early  summer 
morning  ;  and  slowly  passed  away. 

The  relentless  chronometer  at  last 
Announced  that  Walter  must  turn  his 
back  upon  the  Wooden  Midshipman  : 
and  away  they  went,  himself,  his  uncle, 
and  the  Captain,  in  a  hackney-coach  to 
a  wharf,  where  they  were  to  take  steam- 
boat for  some  Reach  down  tlie  river,  the 
name  of  which,  as  the  Captain  gave  it 
out,  was  a  hopeless  mystery  to  the  ears  of 
landsmen.  Arrived  at  this  Reach  (whi- 
ther the  ship  had  repaired  by  last  night's 
tide),  they  were  boarded  by  various  ex- 
cited watermen,  and  among  others  by  a 
dirty  Cyclops  of  the  Captain's  acquaint- 
MDc^  whc^  with  his  one  eye,  had  nubde 


the  Capiafai  ofot  wame  mile  and  a  half 
ofi^  and  had  been  exchanging  unintel* 
ligible  roars  with  him  ever  since.  Be- 
coming the  lawful  prize  of  this  personage^ 
who  was  frightfully  hoarse  and  consti* 
tutionally  in  want  of  shavings  they  were 
all  three  put  aboard  the  Son  and  Heir. 
And  the  Son  and  Heir  was  in  a  pretty 
state  of  confusion,  with  sails  lying  all 
bedraggled  on  the  wet  decks,  loose  ropes 
tripping  people  up,  men  in  red  shirts 
running  barefoot  to  and  fro,  casks  block- 
ading every  foot  of  space,  and,  in  tbe 
thickest  of  the  fray,  a  black  couk  in  a 
black  cabcjse  up  to  his  eyes  in  v^;eti- 
bles  and  blinded  with  smoke. 

The  Captain  immediately  drew  Wal- 
ter into  a  comer,  and  with  a  great 
effort,  that  made  his  £ace  very  red, 
pulled  up  the  silver  watch,  which  was 
so  big,  and  so  tight  in  his  pocket,  that 
it  came  out  like  a  bung. 

"  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  handing 
it  over,  and  shaking  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  "a  parting  gift,  my  lad. 
Put  it  back  half  an  hour  every  mom' 
ing,  and  about  another  quarter  tovardf 
the  arternoon,  and  it's  a  watch  that'll 
do  you  credit." 

"Captain  Cuttle  !  I  couldn't  think 
of  it ! "  cried  Walter,  detaining  bim, 
for  he  was  running  away.  *'  Pray  take 
it  back.     I  have  one  already." 

"Then  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain, 
suddenly  diving  into  one  of  his  pockets 
and  bringing  up  the  two  tea-spoons  and 
the  sugar-tongs,  with  which  he  bad 
armed  himself  to  meet  such  an  objec* 
tion,  "  Take  this  here  trifle  of  plate^ 
instead." 

"  No,  no,  I  couldn't  indeed  I "  cried 
Walter,  "  a  thousand  thanks  !  Don't 
throw  them  away.  Captain  Cuttle!** 
for  the  Captain  was  about  to  jerk  them 
overboard.  *  *  They  11  be  of  much  more 
use  to  you  than  me.  Give  me  year 
stick.  I  have  often  thought  that  I  should 
like  to  have  it.  There  I  Good  bye^ 
Captain  Cuttle !  Take  care  of  my 
uncle  I     Uncle  Sol,  God  bless  you  I  ** 

They  were  over  the  side  in  the  con- 
fusion, before  Walter  canght  another 
glimpse  of  either ;  and  when  he  ran  up  to 
tiie  stem,  and  looked  after  them,  he  saw 
his  uncle  hanging  down  his  head  in  the 
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«lfa|or,'*    retnrned   Mr.   Dombey, 
"  you  are  very  obliging." 

«*No,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  "Devil 
a  bit !  That  *8  not  my  character.  If 
that  had  been  JoeNs  character,  Joe 
might  have  been,  by  this  time,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  ^r  Joseph  Bagstock, 
K.C.B.,  and  might  have  received  you 
in  very  different  quarters.  Tou  don*t 
know  old  Joe  yet,  I  find.  But  this 
occasion,  being  special,  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  me.  By  the  Lord,  Sir,"  said 
the  Major  resolutely,  "  it  'a  an  honour 
tome!" 

Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  estimation  of 
himself  and  his  money,  felt  that  this 
was  very  true,  and  therefore  did  not 
dispute  the  point.  But  the  instinctive 
recognition  of  such  a  truth  by  the 
Major,  and  his  plain  avowal  of  it,  were 
very  agreeable.  It  was  a  confirmation 
to  Mr.  Dombey,  if  he  had  required  any, 
of  his  not  being  mistaken  in  the  Major. 
It  was  an  assurance  to  him  that  his 
.  power  extended  beyond  his  own  imme- 
diate sphere ;  and  that  the  Major  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  had  a  no  less 
becoming  sense  of  it,  than  the  beadle 
of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

And  if  it  were  ever  consolatory  to 
know  this,  or  the  like  of  this,  it  was 
consolatory  then,  when  the  impotence 
of  his  will,  the  instability  of  his  hopes, 
the  feebleness  of  wealth,  had  been  so 
direfuUy  impressed  upon  him.  What 
could  it  do,  his  boy  had  asked  Mm. 
Sometimes,  thinking  of  the  baby  ques- 
tion, he  could  hardly  forbear  inquiring, 
himself,  what  could  it  do  indeed :  what 
had  it  done  ? 

But  these  were  lonely  thoughts,  bred 
late  at  night  in  the  sullen  despondency 
and  gloom  of  his  retirement,  and  pride 
easily  found  its  re-assurance  in  many 
testimonies  to  the  truth,  as  unimpeach- 
able and  precious  as  the  Major's.  Mr. 
Dombey,  in  his  friendlessness,  inclined 
to  the  Major.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  wanned  towards  him,  but  he  thawed 
a  little.  The  Major  had  had  some  part 
— and  not  too  much — in  the  days  by 
the  seaside.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  knew  some  great  people. 
He  talked  much,  and  told  stories  ;  and 
Mr.   Dombey  was  disposed  to  regard 


him  WM  a  ehdo*  tpfcrit  who  iliofii 
society,  and  who  had  not  that  poisono 
ingredient  of  poverty  with  which  chn 
spirits  in  general  are  too  much  adt 
terated.  His  station  was  uiideniaU 
Altogether  the  Major  was  a  creditab 
companion,  well  accustomed  to  a  li 
of  leisure,  and  to  such  places  as  tfai 
they  were  about  to  visit,  and  having  i 
air  of  gentlemanly  eaae  about  him  tbi 
mixed  well  enough  with  his  own  cii 
character,  and  did  not  compete  witii 
at  all.  If  Mr.  Dombey  had  any  Ui 
geriag  idea  that  the  Major,  as  a  sa 
accnistomed,  in  the  way  oi  his  callim 
to  make  light  of  the  ruthless  hand  tbi 
had  lately  crudied  bis  ^pes,  m^ 
unconsciously  impart  sonae  useful  ph 
losophy  to  him,  and  scare  away  h 
weak  regrets,  he  hid  it  from  Mmse] 
and  left  it  lying  at  the  bottom  of  b 
pride,  unexamined. 

**  Where  is  my  scoundrel ! "  said  tl 
Major,  looking  wrathfully  round  tl 
room. 

The  Native,  who  had  no  particnji 
name,  but  answered  to  any  vitupeititr 
epithet,  presented  himself  instantly) 
the  door  and  ventured  to  come  no  neare 

'•You  villain!"  said  the  choler 
Major,  "  Where's  the  breakfasts" 

The  dark  servant  disappeared  i 
search  of  it,  and  was  quickly  heai 
reascending  the  stairs  in  such  a  tr 
mulous  state,  that  the  plates  and  disb 
on  the  tray  he  caiTied,  troubling  sp 
pathetically  as  he  came,  rattled  agaii 
all  the  way  up. 

**  Dombey,"  said  the  M^or,  glancii 
at  the  Native  as  he  arranged  the  tab! 
and  encouraging  him  with  an  awi 
shake  of  his  fist  when  he  upset  aspoo 
"here  is  a  devilled  grill,  a  savoa 
pie,  a  dish  of  kidneys,  and  so  fort 
Pray  sit  down.  Old  Joe  can  give  y< 
nothing  but  camp  fare,  you  see.** 

**Very  excellent  fare,  Major,** 'f 
plied  his  guest ;  and  not  in  mere  pob^ 
ness  either  ;  for  the  Major  always  to< 
the  best  possible  care  of  himself,  9i 
indeed  ate  rather  more  of  rich  n»®J 
than  was  good  for  him,  insomuch  th 
his  Imperial  complexion  was  niaiD 
referred  by  the  fiusulty  to  that  ai6«" 
stance. 
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baTd  been  looldng  orer  the 
"  observed  the  Major.  "Hare 
our  fi-iencL? " 

mean   Miss    Toz,"   retorted 
hey.     **No." 

.inmg  womaq,  Sir,"  said  the 
rith  a  &t  langh  rising  in  his 
roat^    and    nearly  suffocating 

I  Toz  is  a  very  good  sort  of 
believe,"  replied  Mr.  Dombey. 
anghty  coldness  of  the  reply 
io  afford  Major  Bagstock  infi- 
jht.  He  swelled  and  swelled, 
gly  :  and  even  laid  down  his 
L  fork  for  a  moment,  to  mb  his 

*Joe,    Sir,"    said    the  Major,  ' 
bit  of  a  favonrite  in  that  qnar-  , 
But  Joe  has  had  his  day.  ' 
tck  is  extinguished — outiivalled  [ 
I,  Sir.     I  tell  you  what,  Dom- 
rhe  Major  paused  in  his  eating, 
ked     mysteriously    indip;nant. 
lade-vilish  ambitions  woman, 

•ombey  said  **  Indeed  !"  with 
idifference  :  mingled  perhaps 
le  contemptuous  incredulity  as 
Tox  having  the  presumption  to 
such  a  superior  quality. 
.t  woman.  Sir,"  said  the  Major, 
her  way,  a  Lucifer.  Joey  B. 
his  day  Sir,  but  he  keeps  his 
le  sees,  does  Joe.  His  Royal 
B  the  late  Bake  of  York  ob- 
)f  Joey,   at  a  levee,  that  he 

Major  accompanied  this  with 
look,  and,  between  eating, 
;,  hot  tea,  devilled  grill,  muffins, 
ining,  was  altogether  so  swollen 
lamed  about  the  head,  that 
-.  Dombey  showed  some  anxiety 

it  ridiculous  old  spectacle.  Sir," 

the  "MAJotf    "aspires.      She 

sky-high,  Sir.     Matrimonially, 

un  sorry  for  her,"  said  Mr. 

• 

I't  say  that,  Domb^,"  returned 

or  in  a  warning  voice. 

ly  should  I  not,  Major  f*  said 

nbey. 


The  VaStit  gato  no  tamwet  Imt  the 
horse's  cough,  and  went  on  eating 
vigorously. 

'*She  has  taken  an  interest  in  your 
household,"  said  the  Major,  stopping 
short  again,  **and  been  a  fi-equent 
visitor  at  yonr  house  for  some  time 
now." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Dombey  with 
great  stateliness,  ''Miss  Tox  was 
originally  received  there,  at  the  time  of 
Mrs.  Dombey*s  death,  as  a  friend  of 
my  sister's ;  and  being  a  well*behaved 
person,  and  showing  a  liking  for  the 
poor  infant,  she  was  permitted— ^I  may 
say  encouraged — to  repeat  her  visits 
with  my  sister,  and  gradually  to  oe- 
cupy  a  kind  of  footing  of  familiarity  in 
thefamDy.  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  making 
a  great  and  valuable  concession,  "I 
have  a  respect  for  Miss  Tox.  She  has 
been  so  obliging  as  to  render  many 
little  services  in  my  house  :  triliins:  and 
insignificant  services  perhaps.  Major, 
but  not  to  be  disparaged  on  that  ac- 
count :  and  I  hope  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  enabled  to  acknowledge 
them  by  such  attention  and  notice  as^  h 
has  been  in  my  power  to  bestow.  I 
hold  myself  indebted  to  Miss  Toje, 
Major,"  added  Mr.  Domliey,  with  a 
slight  wave  of  his  hand,  **for  the  plea- 
sure of  your  acquaintance." 

"Dombey,"  said  the  Major  warmly ; 
"no  !  No,  Sir  !  Joseph  Bagstock  can 
never  permit  that  assertion  to  pass  un- 
contradicted.  Your  knowledge  of  old 
Joe,  Sir,  such  as  he  is,  and  old  Joe*s 
knowledge  of  you.  Sir,  had  its  origin  in 
a  noble  fellow.  Sir — in  a  great  creature, 
Sir.  Dombey ! "  said  the  Major,  with 
a  struggle  which  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  parade,  his  whole  life  being  a 
struggle  against  all  kinds  of  apoplectic 
symptoms,  "we  knew  eadi  othe^ 
through  your  boy." 

Mr.  Donibey  seemed  touched,  as  it 
is  not  improbable  the  Major  designed 
be  should  be,  by  this  aUusion.  He 
looked  down  and  sighed :  and  the 
Major,  rousing  himself  fiercely,  again 
said,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  mind 
into  which  he  felt  himself  in  danger  of 
filing,  that  thia  w«a  ^vrfflkloMiM^  ^beL 
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notliiog  dioiild  indnoe  liim  to  iiibmit 
to  it. 

'*  Our  friend  had  a  remote  connexion 
with  that  erent,"  said  the  Major,  *'  and 
all  the  credit  that  belongs  to  her,  J.  B. 
is  willing  to  give  her,  Sir.  Notwith- 
standing which,  Ma'am,''  he  added, 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  plate,  and 
casting  them  across  Princess's  Place,  to 
where  Miss  Toz  was  at  that  moment 
visible  at  her  window  watering  her 
flowers,  *' you're  a  scheming  jade, 
Ma'am,  and  your  ambition  is  a  piece  of 
monstrous  impudence.  If  it  only  made 
yourself  ridiculous.  Ma'am,"  said  the 
Major,  rolling  his  head  at  the  uncon- 
Bcious  Miss  Tox,  while  his  starting  eyes 
appeared  to  make  a  leap  towards  her, 
**you  might  do  that  to  your  heart's 
content,  Ma'am,  without  any  objection, 
I  assure  you,  on  the  part  of  Bagstock." 
Here  the  Major  laughed  frightfully  up 
in  the  tips  of  his  ears  and  in  the  veins 
of  his  head.  ''But  when.  Ma'am," 
said  the  Major,  **you  compromise 
other  people,  and  generous,  unsus- 
picious people  too,  as  a  repayment  for 
their  condescension,  you  stir  the  blood 
of  old  Joe  in  his  body." 

"Major,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  redden- 
ing, "I  hope  you  do  not  hint  at  any- 
thing so  absurd  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Tox  as— " 

"Dombey,"  returned  the  Major, 
"I  hint  at  nothing.  But  Joey  B.  has 
lived  in  the  world,  Sir  :  lived  in  the 
world  with  his  eyes  open,  Sir,  and  his 
ears  cocked  :  and  Toe  tells  you,  Dom- 
bey, that  there's  a  de-vilish  artful  and 
ambitious  woman  over  the  way." 

Mr.  Dombey  involuntarily  glanced 
over  the  way  ;  and  ,an  angry  glance  he 
sent  in  that  direction,  too. 

"That's  all  on  such  a  subject  that 
shall  pass  the  lips  of  Joseph  Bagstock," 
said  the  Major  firmly.  "Joe  is  not  a 
tale-bearer,  but  there  are  times  when 
he  must  speak,  when  he  tmll  speak  !  — 
confound  your  arts,  Ma'am,"  crieil  the 
Major,  again  apostrophising  his  fair 
neighbour,  with  great  ire  "  — when  the 
provocation  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  Lis 
remaining  silent." 

The  emotion  of  this  outbreak  threw 
the  Maicr  LJtu  a  paroxysm  of  horse's 


coughs,  which  held  him  for  a 
On  recovering  he  added  : 

"And  now,   Dombey,  aa 
invited  Joe — old  Joe,  who  h( 
merit.   Sir,   but  that  he  is 
hearty — to   be  your  guest 
at  Leamington,   command  1 
way  you  please,  and  he  is  wl 
I  don't  know,   Sir,"  said 
wagging  his  double  chin  wi 
air,  "  what  it  is  you  people 
to  make  you  hold  him  in 
request,  all  of  you ;  but  th 
Sir,   that  if  he  wasn't  pn 
and  obstinate  in  his  refusals, 
him  among  you  with  your 
and  so  forth,  in  double  quid 

Mr.  Dombey,  in  a  few 
pressed  his  sense  of  the  pre 
received  over  those  other  di 
members  of  society  who  wer 
ing  for  the  possession  of  Majo 
But  the  Major  cut  him  short 
him  to  understand  that  he  f 
own  inclinations,  and  that 
risen  up  in  a  body  and  saic 
accord,  "J.  B.,  Dombey  is  t 
you  to  choose  as  a  friend." 

The  Major  being  by  this 
state  of  repletion,  with  ea& 
voury  pie  oozing  out  at  the 
his  eyes,  and  devilled  grill  a 
tightening  his  cravat :  and 
moreover  approaching  forth( 
of  the  railway  train  to  Birmi 
which  they  were  to  leave 
Native  got  him  into  his  grea 
immense  diflScuIty,  and  bu 
up  until  his  face  looked  s 
gasping,  over  the  top  of  tha 
as  if  he  were  in  a  barrel.  ' 
then  handed  him  separatelji 
a  decent  interval  between  ea 
his  wash-leather  gloves,  his  1 
and  his  hat;  which  latter 
Major  wore  with  a  rakish 
side  of  his  head,  by  way  of  tc 
his  remarkable  visage.  The 
previously  packed,  in  all  p 
impossible  parts  of  Mr.  Don 
riot,  which  was  in  waiting,  : 
quantity  of  carpet-bags  and 
manteaus,  no  less  apoplec 
pearance  than  the  Major  hii 
having  filled  his   own   poc 
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nrater,  Bast  India  sherry,  sand- 
shawls,  telescopes,  maps,  and 
Kjrs,  any  or  all  of  which  lig^t 
the  Major  might  require  at  any 
of  the  journey,   he  announced 
•rjthing  was  ready.     To  com 
le   equipment  of    this    nnfor- 
oreigner  (currently  believed  to 
ce  in  his  own  country),  when  he 
seat  in  the  rumble  by  the  side 
'owlinson,  a  pile  of  the  Major's 
id  great-coats  ^eas  hurled  upon 
le  landlord,  who  aimed  at  him 
pavement  with  those  great 
like  a  Titan,  and  so  covered 
;hat  he  proceeded,  in  a  living 
the  railroad  station, 
fore  the  carriage  moved  away, 
the  Native  was  in  the  act  of 
,  Miss  Tox  appearing  at  her 
waved  a  lily-white  handker- 
r.  Dombey  received  this  part- 
ition very  coldly — very  coldly 
n — ^and  honouring  her  with  the 
•ossible  inclination  of  his  head, 
:k  in  the  carriage  with  a  very 
ed  look.     His  marked  beha- 
led  to  afford  the  Major  (who 
Iitenes5i  in  his  recognition  of 
unbounded  satisfaction  ,*  and 
a  long  time  afterwards,  leer- 
lioking,  like  an  over^fed  Me- 


es. 

the  bustle  of  preparation  at 
f,  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  Major 
and  down  the  platform  side 
e  former  taciturn  and  gloomy, 
tter  entertaining  him,  or  en- 
himaelf,  with  a  variety  of 
ifd  reminiscences,  in  most  of 
Bagstock  was  the  principal 

Neither  of  the  two  ob- 
,  in  the  course  of  these  walks, 
ted  the  attention,  of  a  work- 
tio  was  standing  near  the  en- 
who  touched  his  hat  every 
assed  ;  for  Mr.  Dombey  ha- 
>ked  over  the  vulgar  herd, 
I ;  and  the  Major  was  look- 
time,  into  the  core  of  one  of 

At  length,  however,  this 
d  before  them  as  they  turiieil 
[  pulling  his  hat  off,  and 
off,  ducked  his  head  to  Mr. 


!  "Beg  yonr  pardjn,  Sir,"  nid  the 
j  man,  **but  I  hope  you*re  a  doin' 
I  pretty  well.  Sir." 

I  He  was  dressed  in  a  canvass  suit 
abundantly  besmeared  with  coal-dust 
and  oil,  and  had  cinders  in  his  Avhis- 
kers,  and  a  smell  of  half-slaked  ashes 
all  over  him.  He  was  not  a  bad -look- 
ing  fellow,  nor  even  what  could  be  fairly 
called  a  dirty-looking  fellow,  in  spite  of 
this ;  and,  in  short,  he  was  Mr.  Toodle^ 
professionally  clothed. 

"I  shall  have  the  hononr  of  stokin' 
of  you  down,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Toodle. 
"Beg  your  pardon,  Sir.  I  hope  you 
find  yourself  a  coming  round  V* 

Mr.  Dombey  looked  at  him,  in  return 
for  his  tone  of  interest^  as  if  a  man  like 
that  would  make  his  very  eyesight  dirty. 
"'Sense  the  liberty,  Sir,"  said 
Toodle,  seeing  he  was  not  clearly  re- 
membered, "  but  my  wife  Polly,  as  was 
called  Richards  in  your  family — " 

A  change  in  Mr.  Dombey*8  face, 
which  seemed  to  express  recollection  of 
him,  and  so  it  did,  but  it  expressed 
in  a  much  stronger  degree  an  angry 
sense  of  humiliation,  stopped  Mr.  Toodle 
short. 

"  Your  wife  wants  money,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Mr.  Dombey,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  speaking  (but 
that  he  always  did)  haughtily. 

"Nothank'ee,  Sir,"  returned  Toodle, 
" I  can't  say  she  does,     /don't." 

Mr.  Dombey  was  stopped  short  now 
in  his  turn  :  and  awkwardly  :  with  his 
hand  in  his  pocket. 

"  No  Sir,"  said  Toodle,  turning  his 
oilskin  cap  round  and  round  ;  "we're  a 
doin'  pretty  well  Sir ;  we  haven't  no 
cause  to  complain  in  the  worldly  way 
Sir.  We've  had  four  more  since  then 
Sir,  but  we  rubs  on." 

Mr.  Dombey  would  have  rubbed  on 
to  his  own  carriage,  though  in  so  doing 
he  had  rubbed  the  stoker  underneath 
the  wheels ;  but  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  something  in  connection 
with  the  cap  still  going  slowly  round 
and  round  in  the  man's  hand. 

"We  lost  one  babby,"  obseiTed 
Toodle,  "there's  no  denyin'.** 

"  Lately, "added Mr.  Dombey,  locking 
at  the  cap. 
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No  Sir,  np'ard  of  three  jean  ago^ 
bnt  all  the  rest  ia  hearty,  ijid  in  the 
matter  o*  readin'  Sir/*  said  Toodle, 
docking  again,  as  if  to  remind  Mr. 
Dombey  of  what  had  passed  between 
them  on  that  subject  long  ago,  *'them 
boys  0*  mine,  they  learned  me,  among 
•em,  arter  all.  They  've  made  a  wery 
tolerable  scholar  of  me,  Sir,  them  boys." 
**  Come,  Major'  "  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
"Beg  your  pardon  Sir,"  resumed 
Toodle,  taking  a  step  before  them  and 
deferentially  stopping  them  again,  still 
cap  in  hand:  ''I  wouldn't  hare  troubled 
you  with  such  a  pint  except  as  a  way  of 
gettin*  in  the  name  of  my  son  Biler — 
christened  Bobin — him  as  you  was  so 
good  as  to  make  a  Charitable  Qrinder 
on. 

<<  Well,  man,**  said  Mr.  Dombey  in 
his  severest  manner.  '^What  about 
him?" 

"  Why  Sir,"  returned  Toodle,  shaking 
his  head  witJi  a  face  of  great  anxiety 
and  distress.  *'  Tm  forced  to  say  Sir, 
that  he  *s  gone  wrong." 

**  He  has  gone  wrong,  has  he  ? "  said 
Hr.  Dombey,  with  a  hard  kind  of 
satisfaction. 

**  He  has  fell  into  bad  company,  you 
■ee,  gentlemen,"  pursued  the  &ther 
looking  wistfully  at  both,  and  evidently 
taking  the  Major  into  the  conversation 
-with  the  hope  of  having  his  sympathy. 
**  He  has  got  into  bad  ways.  God  send 
he  may  come  too  again,  genelmen,  but 
he*s  on  the  wrong  track  now!  You 
could  hardly  be  off  hearing  of  it  some* 
how,  Sir,"  saidToodle,  again  addressing 
Mr.  Dombey  individually;  **and  it's 
better  I  should  out  and  say  my  boy's 
gone  rather  wrong.  Folly's  dreadful 
down  about  it,  genelmen,"  said  Toodle 
-with  the  same  dejected  look,  and  another 
appeal  to  the  Major. 

"A  son  of  this  man's  whom  I  caused 
to  be  educated.  Major,"  said  Mr.  Dom- 
hey,  giving  him  his  arm.  "  The  usual 
return ! " 

'*  Take  advice  from  plain  old  Joe, 
and  never  educate  that  sort  of  people, 
Sir,"  returned  the  Major.  *' Damme 
Sir,  it  never  does  !     It  always  fails  !" 

The  simple  father  was  beginning  to 
submit   that   he    hoped  his   son,  the 
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quondam  Qrinder,  hoffisd  and 
and  flo^^ed  and  badged,  and 
as  parrots  are,  by  a  brute  jobbed 
his  place  of  schoolmaster  with  as 
fitness  for  It  as    a  hound,  might 
have   been,  educated  on  quite  a 
plan  in  some  undiscovered  respect, 
Mr.    Dombey  angrily  repeating  " 
usual  return  1 "    led  the  Major  a 
And  the  Major    being  heavy  to  b(j 
into  Mr.  Dombe/s  carriage,   ele 
in   mid -air,  and    having  to  stop 
swear  that  he  would  flay  the  Nal 
alive,  and  break  every  bone  in  his 
and  visit  other  physical  torments  q] 
him,  every  time   he   couldn't  get 
foot  on  the  step,  and  fell  back  on 
dark    exile,    had    barely    time 
they  started  to  repeat  hoarsely  tb 
would    never    do  :     that     it    al 
failed  :  and  that  if  he  were  to  edm 
'his  own  vagabond,'  he  would 
be  hanged. 

Mr.  Dombey  assented  bitterly ; 
there,  was  something  more  in  his  biti 
ness,  and  in  his  moody  way  of  fall 
back  in  the  carriage,  and  looking  vi 
knitted  brows  at  the  changing  obj 
without,  than  the  failure  of  that 
educational  system  administered  by  th4 
Grinders'  Company.  He  had  seen  upon 
the  man's  rough  cap  a  piece  of  new 
crape,  and  he  had  assured  himself,  from 
his  manner  and  his  answers,  that  bf 
wore  it  for  his  son. 

So !'  from  high  to  low,  at  home  « 
abroad,  from  Florence  in  his  grcai 
bouse  to  the  coarse  churl  who  was  feed 
Ing  the  fire  then  smoking  before  tbern 
every  one  set  up  some  claim  or  other  t 
a  share  in  his  dead  boy,  an4  was 
bidder  against  him  !  ■  Could  be  eve 
forget  how  that  woman  had  wept  ovt 
his  pillow,  and  called  him  her  o« 
child  !  or  how  he,  waking  from  h 
sleep,  had  asked  for  her,  and  had  raisf 
himself  in  his  bed  apd  brightened  wlu 
she  came  in  ! 

To  think  of  this  presumptuous  rak 
among  coals  and  ashes  going  on  bcfu 
there,  with  his  sign  of  mourning  !  1 
think  that  he  dared  to  enter,  even  1 
a  common  show  like  that,  into  |he  tri 
and  disappointment  of  a  proud  {gend 
man's  secret   heart  I     To   thiiik  thj 
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fliis  lost  child,  who  was  to  hxre  diyided 
with  him  his  riches,  and  his  projects, 
Vid  his  power,  and  allied  with  whom 
le  was  to  have  shut  out  all  the  world 
as  with  a  double  door  of  gold,  should 
have  let  in  such  a  herd  to  insult  him 
with  their  knowledge  of  his  defeated 
hopes,  and  their  boasts  of  claiming 
ecmmunity  of  feeling  with  himself,  so 
&r  remoTed  :  if  not  of  having  crept 
into  the  place  whei*ein  he  would  have 
krded  it,  alone  ! 

He  found  no  pleasure  or  relief  in  the 
jovney.     Tortured  by  these  thoughts 
he  carried  monotony  with  him,  through 
the    rushing    landscape,    and .  hurried 
headlong,  not  through  a  rich  and  raried 
eountry,  but  a  wilderness  of  blighted 
plans    and  gnawing  jealousies.      The 
Tery  speed    at  which  the    train    was 
whirled  along  mocked  the  swift  course 
•  of  the  young  life  that  had  been  borne 
away  so  steadily  and  so  inexorably  to  its 
fore-doomed   end.       The    power    that 
forced  itself  upon  its  iron  way — its  own 
—defiant  of  all  paths  and  roads,  pierc- 
ing through  the  heart  of  erery  obstacle, 
tad  dragging   living   creatures  of  all 
dasses,   ages,  and    degrees  behind  it^ 
i  \ras  a  type  of  the  triumphant  monster, 
i  Death. 

'  Away,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and 
a  rattle,  from  the  town,  burrowing 
among  the  dwellings  of  men  andmajcing 
the  streets  hum,  flashing  out  into  the 
meadows  for  a  moment,  mining  in 
through  the  damp  earth,  booming  on  in 
darkness  and  heavy  air,  bursting  out 
again  into  the  sunny  day  so  bright  and 
vide;  away,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar, 
and  a  rattle,  through  the  fields,  through 
the  woods,  through  the  com,  through 
the  hay,  through  the  chalk,  through  the 
mould,  through  the  clay,  through  the 
rock,  among  objects  close  at  hand  and 
almost  in  the  grasp,  ever  flying  from  the 
traveller,  and  a  deceitful  distance  ever 
moving  slowly  within  him :  like  as  in 
die  track  of  the  remorseless  monster, 
Death! 

Through  the  hollow,  on  the  height, 
by  the  heath,  by  the  orchard,  by  the 
park,  by  the  garden,  over  the  canal, 
across  the  river,  where  the  sheep  are 
feodiiyi^  where  the  miU  ia  going,  where 


the  barge  is  floating,  where  the  dead  are 
lying,  where  the  factory  is  smoking, 
where  the  stream  is  ninning,  where  the 
village  clusters,  where  the  great  cathe- 
dral rises,  where  the  bleak  moor  lies, 
and  the  wild  breeze  smooths  or  ruffles 
it  at  its  inconstant  will ;  away,  with  a 
shriek,  and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle,  and  no 
trace  to  leave  behind  but  dust  and 
vapour :  like  as  in' the  track  of  the  re- 
morseless monster.  Death ! 

Brclasting  the  wind  and  lights  the 
shower  and  sunshine,  away,  and  stiU 
away,  it  rolls  and  roars,  fierce  and 
rapidi,  smooth  and  certain,  and  great 
works  and  massive  bridges  crossing  up 
above,  fall  like  a  beam  of  shadow  an 
inch  broad,  upon  the  eye,  and  then  are 
lost.  Away,  and  still  away,  onward 
and  onward  ever  :  glimpses  of  cottage- 
homes,  of  houses,  mansions,  rich  es- 
tates, of  husbandly  and  handicraft,  of 
people,  of  old  roads  and  paths  that 
look  deserted,  small,  and  insignificant 
as  they  are  left  behind :  and  so  they  do, 
and  what  else  is  there  but  such  glimpses, 
in  the  track  of  the  indomitable  monster, 
Death! 

Away,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and 
a  rattle,  plunging  down  into  the  earth 
again,  and  working  on  in  such  a  storm 
of  energy  and  pei-severance,  that  amidst 
the  darkness  and  whirlwind  the  motion 
seems  reversed,  and  to  tend  furiously 
backward,  until  a  ray  of  light  upon  the 
wet  wall  shows  its  surface  flying  past 
like  a  fierce  stream.  Away  once  more 
into  the  day,  and  through  the  day,  with 
a  shrill  ydl  of  exultation,  roaring^ 
rattling,  tearing  on,  spuming  every- 
thing with  its  dark  breath,  sometimes 
pausing  for  a  minute  where  a  crowd  of 
faces  are,  that  in  a  minute  more  are  not : 
sometimes  lapping  water  greedily,  and 
before  the  spout  at  which  it  drinks 
has  ceased  to  drip  upon  the  ground, 
shrieking,  roaring,  rattling  through 
the  purple  distance  ! 

Louder  and  louder  yet,  it  shrieks 
and  cries  as  it  comes  tearing  on  re- 
sistless to  the  goal :  and  now  its  way, 
still  like  the  way  of  Death,  is  strewn 
with  ashes  thickly.  l&NerjXXiMv'^vcK^^TA 
is  blackened.  Tlvere  axfe  CkaxV  vqcXa  ^^ 
'water,   muddy    Vrnfi^   %si^  maaKCT^ift 
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-vmll^aad  hXimg 

tad  thnmgli  the  haUend 

brokoi  wiBdowm,  wreldwd 


f^oBt  aft  kaad. 


rWcs  IB  naoy  wreldwd  Aapm,  wkil* 
■Doke  and  crowded  g»ble%  aad  dis- 
torted dumaeji^  aad  deformity  of  bfiek 
aad  Biortar  pemuag  vp  ddbnaity  of 
mind  and  body,  dioke  the  mnikj  dia- 
Aa  Mr.  Dombej  looka  ovt  of' 


Us  carriage  vindov,  it  is  nem  m  liis 
tlMm^ito  that  the  monster  who  has 
hfooght  him  there  has  let  the  li^  of 
day  in  on  these  thii^:  not  made  or 
eaosed  them.  It  was  the  jonney's 
ftting  end,  and  might  ha^e  been  the 
end  of  ererything ;  it  was  so  rainoas 
and  dreary. 

So,  pursuing  the  one  ooubb  of 
thought^  he  had  the  one  relentless  mon- 
ster still  before  him.  All  things  looked 
black,  uid  cold,  and  deadly  npon  him, 
4nd  be  on  them.  He  found  a  likeness 
to  his  misfortune  ererywhere.  There 
trss  a  remorseless  triumph  going  on 
abont  him,  and  it  gslled  and  stung  him 
in  his  pride  and  jealousy,  whatever  form 
it  took :  though  most  of  all  when  it 
dirided  with  him  the  love  and  memory 
of  his  lost  boy. 

There  was  a  &oe— he  had  looked 
ttpon  it,  on  the  prerions  nighty  and  it 
on  him  with  eyes  that  read  his  soul, 
thoi^igh  they  were  dim  with  tears,  and 
hidden  soon  behind  two  ^uiTcring  hands 
-—that  often  had  attended  him  in  &ncy, 
on  this  ride.  He  had  seen  it»  with  the 
expression  of  last  nighty  timidly  plead- 
ing to  him.  It  was  not  reproachful, 
but  there  was  something  of  doubt, 
almost  of  hopeful  incredulity  in  it^ 
which,  as  he  once  more  saw  that  £ule 
%way  into  a  desolate  certainty  of  his 
dislike,  was  like  reproach.  It  was  a 
trouble  to  him  to  think  of  this  face  of 
Florence. 

Because  he  felt  any  new  compunction 
towards  it  ?  No.  Because  the  feeling 
it  awakoued  In  him-— of  which  he  had 
had  some  old  foreshadowing  in  older 
times — was  full«formed  now,  and  spoke 
out  pkiuly,  moving  him  too  much,  and 
threatening  to  grow  too  strong  for  his 
mwputtue.     Becavm    the    fi^e    was 


to  caeirdehj 
like  the  air.  Seeasse  H  barbed  t 
of  thai  crvel  aad  xeswEBde 
OS  whi^  hia  thungfats  so  n 
aad  p«i  into  ite  grasp  a  doable-hand« 
swctd.  Beeaose  he  kaew  fnU  well, 
his  own  bfeast^  aa  he  stood  there^  tini 
ing  tiie  seeneof  tnpsitkni  hekn  hi 
with  the  morbid  eoloais  of  his  ov 
mind,  aad  making  it  a  mia  aad  a  pi 
tore  of  decay,  instead  of  hopefiddiaa^ 
aad  promise  of  better  thioip^  that  H 
had  quite  as  mneh  to  do  with  his  eon 

Qae  child  wi 


I  gone,  and  one  child  left,.  Why  was  tl 
object  of  hia  hope  raawTed  instead  • 
her? 

Thesweet,  calm,  gentle  presence  in  h 
fimcy,  moved  him  to  no  refleetion  bi 
that.  She  had  been  nnwdeome  to  hi 
from  the  first ;  th»  was  an  aggravate 
of  his  bitterness  now.  If  his  son  hi 
been  his  only  child,  aad  the  same  bio 
had  fidkn  on  him,  it  wonld  have  bee 
heavy  to  bear;  bat  infinitely  lighti 
than  now,  when  it  might  have  fidlen  ( 
her  (whom  he  could  have  lost^  or  he  b 
lieved  it,  without  a  pang),  and  bad  no 
Her  loving  and  innocent  &ce  rising  b 
fore  him,  had  no  softening  or  winnii 
influence.  He  rejected  the  angel,  ax 
took  up  with  the  tormenting  spii 
cronchiiig  in  his  bosom.  Her  patieno 
goodness,  youth,  devotion,  love^  we 
as  so  many  atoms  in  the  ashes  up( 
which  he  set  his  heeL  He  saw  h 
image  in  the  blight  and  blackness  a 
around  him,  not  irradiating  but  deepei 
ing  the  gloom.  More  than  once  npc 
this  journey,  and  now  again  as  he  stoc 
pondering  at  this  joumey*s  end,  ti'acii 
figures  in  the  dust  with  his  stick,  tl 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  what  wi 
there  he  could  interpose  between  his 
self  and  it ! 

The  Major,  who  had  been  blowii 
and  panting  all  the  way  down,  111 
another  engine,  and  whose  eye  had  oft< 
wandered  from  his  newpaper  to  leer  i 
the  prospect^  as  if  there  were  a  grei 
procession  of  discomfited  Miss  Toxi 
pouring  out  in  the  smoke  of  the  trau 
and  flying  away  over  the  fields  to  hie 
themselves  in  any  place  of  refuge^  aspust 
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kb  iHnd  h$  infEivmiai  him  ttat  tiie 

post-horses  were  luuneaaed  and  tlie  ear- 
liage  ready. 

"Dombey,"  said  the  Major,  rapping 
liim  on  the  arm  with  his  cane,  **  donH 
be  tboQghtfal.  It 's  a  bad  habit.  Old 
Joe,  Sir,  wouldn't  be  as  tough  as  you 
Ke  him,  if  he  had  ever  encouraged  it. 
Toa  are  too  great  a  man,  Dombey,-to  be 
thoQghtfal.  In  your  position.  Sir,  yon're 
&r  above  that  kind  of  thing." 

Tb«  Majop  e¥«B  in  his  friendly  remon- 
itnmces,  thus  consulting  the  dignity 
aad  hoBonr  of  Mr.  Domb^,  and  show- 
ing a  lively  s^ise  of  their  importanee) 
Mr.  Dombey  felt  more  than  ever  dis- 
posed to  defer  to  a  gentleman  possessing 
10  mneh  good  sense  and  such  a  well- 
ngnlated  mind  ;  accordingly  he  made 
10  effort  to  listen  to  the  Majors  stories, 
18  they  trotted  along  the  turnpike  road ; 
iod  the  Major,  finding  both  the  pace 
ud  the  road  a  great  deal  better  adapted 
to  liis  couTersational  powers  than  the 
node  of  travelling  they  had  just  relin- 
quished, came  out  for  his  entertain- 
ftent 

In  this  flow  of  spirits  and  conversa- 
tioa,  only   interrupted   by    his    usual 
plethoric  symptoms,  and  by  intervals  of 
hiH^  and  from  time  to  time  by  some 
liolent  assault  upon  the  Native,  who 
*ore  a  pair  of  ear-rings  in  his  dark- 
l^fown  ears,  and  on  whom  his  European 
dothes  sat  with  an  outlandish  impossi- 
Uity  of  adjustment — being,    of  their 
**n  accord,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  tailor's  art,    long  where  they 
M^t  to  be   short,  short  where  they 
OQght  to  be  long,  tight  where  they  ought 
to  he  loose,  and  loose  where  they  ought 
to  be  tight— and  to  which  he  imparted 
»  new  grace,  whenever  the  Msyor  at- 
tacked him,  by  shrinking  into  them  like 
t  shrivelled  nut,  or  a  cold  monkey— in 
this  flow  of  spirits  and  conversation, 
tbe  Major  continued  all  day  :  so  that 
vb«ii  evening  came  nn,  and  found  them 
trotting  through  the   green  and  leafy 
load  near  Leamington,  the  Major's  voice, 
*hat  with  talking  and  eating  and  chuck- 
Hag  and  choking,  appeared  to  be  in  the 
Itox  under  the  rumble,  or  in  some  neigh- 
JNmring  hay-stack.     Nor  did  the  Major 
inprova  it  at  the  Eo^al  Hotel,  wbon 


leems  and  dianer  had  bee*  wdenc^ 

and  where  he  so  oppressed  his  organs  oif 
speech  by  eating  and  drinking,  that  whe^ 
he  retired  to  bed  he  had  no  voice  at  all, 
except  to  cough  with,  and  could  only 
make  himself  intelligible  to  the  dark 
servant  by  gasping  at  him. 

He  not  only  rose  next  morning,  how- 
ever, like  a  giant  refreshed,  but  con- 
ducted  himself,  at  breakfast,  like  a  giant 
refreshing.  At  this  meal  they  arranged 
their  daily  habits.  The  Major  was  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  ordering  every- 
thing  to  eat  and  diink  ;  and  they  were 
to  have  a  late  breakfast  together  every 
morning,  and  a  late  dinner  together 
every  day.  Mr.  Dombey  would  prefer 
remaining  in  his  own  room,  or  walking 
in  the  country  by  himself,  on  that  first 
day  of  their  sojourn  at  Leamington ; 
but  next  morning  he  would  be  happy  to 
accompany  the  Major  to  the  Pump-room, 
and  about  the  town.  So  they  parted 
until  dinner-time.  Mr.  Dombey  retired 
to  nurse  his  wholesome  thoughts  in  his 
own  way.  The  Major,  attended  by  the 
Native  carrying  a  camp-stool,  a  great- 
coat, and  an  umbrella,  swaggered  up 
and  down  through  all  the  public  places.: 
looking  into  subscription  books  to  find 
out  who  was  there,  looking  up  old  ladies 
by  whom  he  was  much  admired,  report- 
ing J.  B.  tougher  than  ever,  and  puffing 
his  rich  friend  Dombey  wherever  he 
went.  There  never  was  a  man  who 
stood  by  a  friend  more  staunchly  than 
the  Major,  when  in  puffing  him,  he 
puffed  himsell 

It  was  surprising  how  much  new  con- 
versation the  Major  had  to  let  off  at 
dinner-time,  and  what  occasion  he  gave 
Mr.  Dombey  to  admire  his  social  quali- 
ties. At  breakfast  next  morning,  he 
knew  the  contents  of  the  latest  news- 
papers received  ;  and  mentioned  several 
subjects  in  connexion  with  them,  on 
which  his  opinion  had  recently  been 
sought  by  persons  of  such  power  and 
might,  that  they  were  only  to  be  ob- 
scurely hinted  at.  Mr.  Dombey,  who 
had  been  so  long  shut  up  within  him- 
self, and  who  had  rarely,  at  any  time, 
overstepped  the  enchanted  circle  within 
which  the  operations  of  Dombey  and 
Son  were  conducted,  \MQKa  \a  ^do^isSa. 
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The  Kajor  seemed  in  earnest,  for  he 
looked  at  all  the  threCt  and  leered  in 
hiii  ugliest  manner. 

"Mrs.  Skewtoa,  Dombey,"  said  the 
Major,  ''makers  havoc  in  the  heart  of 
old  Josh." 

Mr.  Dombey  signified  that  he  didn*t 
loader  at  it. 

"Ton  perfi'lijos  goblin/*  said  the 
lady  in  the  chair,  ''have  done  !  How 
long  have  you  been  here,  bad  man  ?" 

"One  day,"  replied  the  Major. 

"And  can  yon  be  a  day,  or  eren 
I  minute,"  returned  the  lady,  slightly 
Kttling  her  false  carls  and  false  eye- 
brows with  her  fan,  and  showing  her 
fiiise  teeth,  set  off  by  her  false  com- 
^exion,  '*in  the  garden  of  what*8-its- 
aame— " 

"Eden  I  suppose,  Mama,**  inter- 
rupted the  younger  lady,  scornfully, 

"My  dear  Edith,"  said  the  other, 
"I  cannot  help  it.  I  never  can  re- 
nember  those  frightful  names — with- 
out having  your  whole  Soul  and  Being 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  Nature  ;  by 
tile  perfume,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton, 
nistling  a  handkerchief  that  was  faint 
*nd  sickly  with  essences,  **of  her 
irtlesa  breath,  you  creature  ! " 

The  discrepancy  between  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton's  fresh  enthusiasm  of  words,  and 
ferlornly  faded  manner,  was  hardly  less 
observable  than  that  between  her  age, 
vbich  was  about  seventy,  and  her 
dreas,  which  would  have  been  youthful 
for  twenty-seven.  Her  attitude  in  the 
wheeled  chair  (which  she  never  varied) 
^  one  in  which  she  had  been  taken 
in  a  barouche,  some  fifty  years  before, 
by  a  then  fashionable  artist  who  had 
appended  to  his  published  sketch  the 
name  of  Cleopatra  :  in  consequence  of 
a  discovery  made  by  the  critics  of  the 
time,  that  it  bore  an  exact  resemblance 
to  that  Princess  as  she  reclined  on 
board  her  galley.  Mrs.  Skewton  was 
a  beauty  then,  and  bucks  threw  wine- 
Klasses  over  their  heads  by  dozeuis  in 
ber  honour.  The  beauty  and  the 
barouche  had  both  passed  away,  but 
she  still  preserved  the  attitude,  and  for 
tbis  reason  expressly,  mamtained  the 
*heele*l  chair  and  the  butting  page: 
there  being  nothing  whatever,    except 


the  attitude,  to  prevent  her  from 
walking. 

"  Mr.  Dombey  is  devoted  to  Nature, 
I  trust  t"  said  ^Ssa.  Skewton,  settling 
her  diamond  brooch.  And  by  the  way, 
she  chiefly  lived  upon  the  reputation 
of  some  diamonds,  and  her  family 
connections. 

**My  friend  Dombey,  Ma*»m,**  re- 
turned the  Major,  '*may  be  devoted  to 
her  in  secret,  but  a  man  who  is  par- 
amount  in  the  greatest  city  in  the 
universe — " 

**No  one  can  be  a  stranger,'*  said 
Mrs.  Skewton,  "to  Mr.  Dombey*B  im- 
mense influence.** 

As  Mr.  Dombey  acknowledged  the 
compliment  with  a  bend  of  his  head, 
the  younger  lady  glancing  at  him,  met 
his  eyes. 

'*Tou  reside  here.  Madam?**  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  addi-easing  her. 

"No,  we  have  been  to  a  great  many 
places.  To  Harrowgate,  and  Scarbo- 
rough, and  into  Devonshire.  We  have 
been  visiting,  and  resting  here  and 
there.     Mama  likes  change.** 

"Edith  of  course  does  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Skewton,  with  a  ghastly  archness. 

"I  have  not  found  that  there  is  any 
change  in  such  places,"  was  the  an- 
swer, delivered  with  supreme  indiffer- 
ence. 

"They  libel  me.  There  is  only  one 
change,  Mr.  Dombey,**  observed  Mrs. 
Skewton,  with  a  mincing  sigh,  "for 
which  I  really  care,  and  that  I  fear  I 
shall  never  be  permitted  to  enjoy. 
People  cannot  spai'e  one.  But  seclu- 
sion and  contemplation  are  my  what*s- 
his-name — ^** 

"  If  you  mean  Paradise,  Mama,  yon 
had  better  say  so,  to  render  yourself 
intelligible,**  said  the  younger  lady, 

"My  dearest  Edith,**  returned  Mrs. 
Skewton,  "you  know  that  I  am  wholly 
dependent  upon  you  for  those  odious 
names.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Dombey, 
Nature  intended  me  for  an  Arcadian. 
I  am  thrown  away  in  society.  Cows 
are  my  passion.  What  I  have  ever 
sighed  for,  has  been  to  retreat  to  a 
Swiss  farm,  and  live  entirely  surrounded 
by  cows — and  china." 

This  curioni  wiociation  ot  ob^ectfK 
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■Qggeitiiig  a  TOBfliBbnmee  of  the  cele- 
brated boll  who  got  by  mistake  into  a 
crockery  shop,  was  receired  with  per- 
fect gravity  by  Mr.  Bombey,  who  inti- 
mated his  opinion  that  Nature  was,  no 
doubt,  a  very  respectable  iDstitntion. 

"What  I  want,"  drawled  Mrs. 
Skewton,  pinching  her  shrivelled  throat, 
"  is  heart."  It  was  frightfully  true  in 
one  sense^  if -not  in  that  in  which  she 
used  the  phrase.  **What  I  want,  is 
frankness,  confidence,  less  convention- 
ality, and  freer  play  of  souL  We  are 
■0  dreadfully  artificial." 

We  were,  indeed. 

"In  short,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "I 
want  Nature  everywhere.  It  would  be 
80  extremely  charming." 

"Nature  is  inviting  us  away  now, 
Mama,  if  you  are  ready,"  said  the 
younger  lady,  curling  her  handsome 
lip.  At  this  hint,  the  wan  page,  who 
had  been  sui-veying  the  party  over  the 
top  of  the  chair,  vanished  behiud  it,  as 
if  the  ground  had  swallowed  him  up. 

"Stop  a  moment.  Withers!"  said 
Mrs.  Skewton,  as  thf)  chair  began  to 
move  ;  calling  to  the  page  with  all  the 
languid  dignity  with  which  she  had 
called  in  days  of  yore  to  a  coachman 
with  a  wig,  cauliflower  nosegay,  and 
silk  stockings.  ."Where  are  you  stay- 
ing, abomination  ? " 

The  Major  was  staying  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  with  his  friend  Dombey. 
*  ."You  may  come  and  see  us  any 
evening  when  you  are  good,"  lisped 
Mrs.  Skewton.  "If  Mr.  Dombey  will 
honour  us,  wo  shall  be  happy.  Withers, 
go  on ! " 

The  Major  again  pressed  to  his  blue 
lips  the  tips  of  the  fingers  that  were 
disposed  on  the  ledge  of  the  wheeled 
chair  with  careful  carelessness  ;  after 
theTleopatra  model  :  and  Mr.  Dombey 
bowed.  The  elder  lady  honoured  them 
both  with  a  very  gracious  smile  and  a 
girlish  wave  of  her  hand  ;  the  younger 
lady  with  the  very  slightest  inclination 
of  her  head  that  common  courtesy 
allowed. 

The  last  glimpse  of  the  wrinkled 
face  of  the  mother,  with  that  patched 
colour  on  it  which  the  sun  made  infi- 
nitely more  haggard  and  dismal  than 


any  want  of  ooloor  could  have 
and  of  the  proud  beauty  of  the  dan 
with  her  graceful  figure  and  erw 
portrocnt,  engendered  such  an  iot 
tary  disposition  on  the  part  of  bol 
Major  and  Mr.  Dombey  to  lo)k 
them,  that  they  both  turned  { 
same  moment.  The  Page,  neai 
much  aslant  as  his  own  shadow 
toiling  afler  the  chair,  uphill, 
slow  battering-ram  ;  the  top  oi 
patra's  bonnet  was  fluttering  in  ( 
the  same  comer  to  the  inch  as  \ 
and  the  Beauty,  loitering  by  he 
little  in  advance,  expressed  in  i 
elegant  form,  from  head  to  fo< 
same  supreme  disregard  of  evei 
and  everybody. 

"I  tell  you  what.  Sir,"  ss 
Major,  as  they  resumed  theii 
again.  "If  Joe  Bagstock  ^ 
younger  man,  there 's  not  a  wo 
the  world  whom  heM  prefer  fc 
Bagstock  to  that  woman.  By  < 
Sir  !"  said  the  Major,  "she's  su 

"Do  you  mean  the  daughtei 
quired  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Is  Joey  B.  a  turnip.  Do 
said  the  Major,  "that  he  shouL 
the  mother  !" 

"You  were  complimentary 
mother,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  An  ancient  flame  Sir,"  cl 
Major  Bagstock.  "  De-vilish  f 
I  humour  her." 

"She  impresses  me  as  being  p 
genteel,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Genteel,  Sir,"  said  the 
stopping  short,  and  staring  in  h 
panion  8  face.  "  The  Honourah 
Skewton,  Sir,  is  sister  to  the  la* 
Feenix,  and  aunt  to  the  presen 
The  family  are  not  wealthy — 1 
poor,  indeed — and  she  lives  i 
small  jointure ;  but  if  you  c« 
blood  Sir  ! "  The  Major  gave  a  1 
with  his  stick  and  walked  on  a^ 
despair  of  being  able  to  say  wh 
came  to,  if  you  came  to  that. 

"  You    addressed   the  daugl 
observed,"  said  Mr.   Dorabey. 
short  pause,  "as  Mrs.  Granger. 

"  Edith  Skewton,  Sir,"  returi 
Major,  stopj.ing  short  again,  and 
ing  a  mark  in  the  ground  with  hi 
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Bi  her,  *' married  (at  eigh- !  twen-tj  tiine^  bat  ftr  hdng  pvoad| 

Bger  of  Oars;*'  whom  the  ,  Sir,  proud." 

Heated  bj    another    punch.        Mr.  Dombey  seemed,  by  bis  fiux^  to 

Sir,"  said  the  Major,  tap-  think  no  worse  of  her  for  that. 
St  ideal  portraii)  and  rolling  {  '*  It  *8  a  great  quality  after  all,**  said 
emphatically,  '*was  Colonel  the  Major.  '*By  the  Lord,  it's  a  high 
I  de-vilish  handsome  fellow,  |  quality  !  Dombey  !  Yon  are  proud 
y-one.  He  died.  Sir,  in  the  yourself^  and  your  friend,  Old  Joo^ 
t  of>  his  marriage."  The  respects  yon  for  it,  Sir." 
the  representative  of  the  !  With  this  tribute  to  the  character  ol 
ranger  through  and  through  his  ally,  which  seemed  to  be  wrung 
nth  his  walking-stick,  and  from  him  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
ain,  carrying  his  stick  oyer  and  the  irresistible  tendency  of  their 
r.  conversation,  the  Major  closed  the  sub- 

»ng is  this  ago?"  asked  Mr.    ject,   and  glided  into  a  general  expo- 
aking  another  halt.  sition  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had 

Granger,  Sir,"  replied  the  been  beloved  and  doted  on  by  splendid 
tting  one  eye,  putting  his  women  and  brilliant  creatures. 
)  side,  passing  his  cane  into  On  the  next  day  but  one,  Mr.  Dom- 
d,  and  smootiiing  his  shirt-  bey  and  the  Mj^or  encountered  the 
aright,  **  is,  at  this  present  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton  and  her 
uite  thirty.  And,  damme,  daughter  in  the  Pump-room ;  on  the 
the  Major,  shouldering  his  day  after,  they  met  tiiem  again  very 
aore,  and  walking  on  again,  near  the  place  >irhere  they  bad  met 
eerless  woman  !"  them  first.     After  meeting  them  thus, 

here   any  family  ?'*  asked   three  or  four  times  in  all,  it  became  a 
7  presently.  point  of  mere  civility  to  old  acquaint- 

r,"  said  the  Major.    ''There   ances  that  the  Major  should  go  there 
'  one   evening.      Mr.   Dombey  had  not 

bey's  eyes  sought  the  groimd,    originally  intended  to  pay  visits,  but  on 
t  came  over  his  face.  the  M^or  announcing  this  intention,  he 

ras  drowned.  Sir,"  pursued   said  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of 

''When  a  child  of  fouI^  or  accompanying  him.  So  the  Major  told 
Id."  the  Native  to  go  round  before  dinner, 

!"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  xaia-  and  say,  with  his  and  Mr.  Dombey*8 
1.  '  compliments,  that  they  would  have  the 

upsetting  of  a  boat  in  which  honour  of  visiting  the  ladies  that  same 
lad  no  business  to  have  put  evening,  if  the  ladies  were  alone.     Ii| 

the  Major.  "That's  hU  answer  to  which  message,  the  Native 
Sdith  Gnuiger  is  Bdith  Gran- ;  brought  back  a  very  small  note  with  a 
but  if  tough  old  Joey  B.,  :  very  large  quantity  of  scent  about  it, 
i  little  younger  and  a  little  indited  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Skew- 
I   name    of  that   immortal    ton  to  Major  Bagstock,  and  briefly  say- 


raid  be  Bagstock." 

>r  heaved  his  shoulders,  and 

and  laughed  more  like  an 
iephistopheles  than  ever,  as 

words. 

ed  the  lady  made  no  objec- 
ppoeef*  said  Mr.   Dombey 

d,  ^,**  sud  the  Major,  "  the 
breed  are  not  accustomed  to 
'obstacle*  Though  it*s  true^ 
^  Sdil^.  might  ha^e  miorled. 


ing,  "  Ton  are  a  shocking  bear  and  X 
have  a  great  mind  not  to  forgive  you, 
but  if  you  are  very  good  indeed,"  which 
was  underlined,  "you  may  come. 
Compliments  (in  which  Edith  unitea) 
to  }ILr,  Dombey." 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gniuger,  resided 
while  at  Leamington,  in  lodgings  that 
were  fashionable  enough  and  dear 
enough,  but  ratber  limited  in  point  of 
space  and  conveniences ;   so  that  the 
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"We  are  going  to  haTe  some  moae, 
llr.  Dombey,  I  hope  ?  "  «ud  Cleopatra. 

*'Mr8.  Granger  has  been  kind  etwagh 
to  promise  eo,**  said  llr.  Dombej. 

•*Ah  I  That's  very  nice.  I>o  yo» 
propose,  l^jorf* 

*<No  Ma'am,**  aud  the  Major. 
"  Conldn't  do  it." 

"  You  're  a  barbarous  being,"  replied 
the  lady,  "and  my  hand's  destroyed. 
Ton  are  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Dombey  ?  ** 

M  Eminently  so,**  was  Mr.  Dombey's 
answer. 

"Yes.  It's  Tery  nice,"  said  Cleo- 
patra, looking  at  her  cards.  "  So  much 
heart  in  it — undeveloped  recollections 
of  a  previous  state  of  existence  —and  all 
that — which  is  so  truly  charming.  Do 
you  know,"  simpered  Cleopatra,  revers- 
ing the  knave  of  clubs^  who  had  come 
into  her  game  with  his  heels  upper- 
most^ "that  if  anything  could  tempt 
me  to  put  a  period  to  my  life,  it  would 
be  curiosity  to  find  out  what  it*s  all 
about,  and  what  it  means ;  there  are  so 
many  provoking  mysteries,  really,  that 
are  hidden  from  us.  Major,  you  to 
play!" 

The  Major  played ;  and  Mr.  Dombey, 
looking  on  for  his  instruction,  would 
soon  have  been  in  a  state  of  dire  con- 
fusion, but  that  he  gave  no  attention  to 
the  game  whatever,  and  sat  wondering 
instead  when  Edith  would  come  back. 

She  came  at  last»  and  sat  down  to 


her  harp^  and  Mr.  Dombey  nee 
stood  beside  her,  listening.  He 
little  taste  for  music,  and  no  know 
of  the  stradn  she  played,  but  he  sa' 
bending  over  it,  and  perhaps  he  1 
among  the  sounding  strings  some  di 
music  of  his  own,  that  tamed 
monster  of  the  iron  road,  and  mi 
less  inexorable. 

Cleopatra  had  a  sharp  eye,  veri 
picquet.  It  glistened  like  a  bird'i 
did  not  fix  itself  upon  the  game 
pierced  the  room  from  end  to  end 
gleamed  on  harp,  performer,  lis 
everything. 

When  the  haughty  beauty  hac 
duded,  she  arose,  and  receiving 
Dombey's  thanks  and  complimei 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  b 
went  with  scarcely  any  pause  t 
piano,  and  began  there. 

Edith  Granger,  any  song  bat 
Edith  Granger,  you  are  very  hand 
and  your  touch  upon  the  keys  is 
liant^  and  your  voice  is  deep  and 
tut  not  the  air  that  his  neg 
daughter  sang  to  his  dead  son  ! 

Alas,  he  knows  it  not ;  and  if  h 
what  air  of  hers  would  stir  him, 
man  !  Sleep,  lonely  Florence,  : 
Peace  in  thy  dreams,  althongl 
night  has  turned  dark,  and  the  • 
are  gathering,  and  threaten  U 
charge  themselves  in  hail  1 
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Mb.  Cabkeb  the  Manager  sat  at  his 
desk,  smooth  and  soft  as  usual,  reading 
those  letters  which  were  reserved  for 
him  to  open,  backing  them  occasion- 
ally with  such  memoranda  and  re- 
ferences as  their  business  purport 
required,  and  parcelling  them  out  into 
little  heaps  for  distribution  through 
the  several  departments  of  the  House. 
The  post  bad  come  in  heavy  that  morn- 
ing, and  Mr.  Carkor  the  Muiager  had 
a  good  deal  to  do. 


The  general  action  of  a  man 
gaged — pauEong  to  look  over  a  1 
of  papers  in  his  hand,  dealing 
round  in  various  portions,  taki 
another  bundle  and  examining  i1 
tents  with  knitted  brows  and  p 
out  lips — dealing,  and  sortini 
pondering  by  turns  —  would 
suggest  some  whimsical  resembla 
a  player  at  cards.  The  face  < 
Carker  the  Manager  was  in  good 
ting  with  such  a  fancy.      U  wi 
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posslblj  bear  it  T  In  short, 
man  !*'  glancing  at  the  Major, 
B  screen,  *'I  would  have  my 

heart;  and  Faith  is  so  ex- 
charming,  that  I  won't  allow 
tturb  it,  do  yon  heai  ? " 
tjor  replied  that  it  was  hard 
>ra  to  require  the  world  to  be 
and  yet  to  appropriate  to  her- 
earts  of  all  the  world  ;  which 
leopatra  to  remind  him  that 
IS  insupportable  to  her,  and 

had  the  boldness  to  address 
t  strain  any  more,  she  would 
send  him  home. 

I  the  Wan,  at  this  period, 
■oond  the  tea,  Mr.  Dombey 
*essed  himself  to  Edith. 

is  not  much  company  here^ 
eem  ?  *'  said  Mr.  Dombey,  in 
>rtentons  gentlemanly  way. 
eve  not     We  see  none." 
reaUy,"  observed  Mrs.  Skew- 

her  conch,  "there  are  no 
re  just  now  with  whom  we 
©date." 

have  not  enough  heart,*'  said 
h  a  smile.  The  very  twilight 
:  so  singularly  were  its  light 
ess  blended. 

earest  Edith  rallies  me,  yon 
d  her  mother,  shaking  her 
ich  shook  a  little  of  itself 
,  as  if  the  palsy  twinkled  now 
n  opposition  to  the  diamonds, 
one  ! " 

lave  been  here  before,  if  I  am 
tken ! "   said    Mr.   Dombey. 
lith. 
several  times.     I  think  we 

everywhere." 

intiful  country  !  ** 

x>seitis.  Everybody  says  so.** 

cousin  Feenix  raves  about  it 
iterposed  her  mother  from  her 

iughter  slightly  turned  her 
ead,  and  raising  her  eyebrows 
r's-breadth  as  if  her  cousin 
ire  of  all  the  mortal  world  the 
le  regarded,  turned  her  eyes 
Eirds  Mr.  Dombey. 
»e,  for  the  credit  of  my  good 

I I  am  tired  of  the  neighbour- 


''You  have  almost  reason  to  b€^ 
Madam,**  he  replied,  glancing  at  % 
variety  of  landscape  drawings,  of  which 
he  had  already  recognised  several  as 
representing  neighbouring  points  of 
view,  and  which  were  strewn  abun* 
dantly  about  the  room,  **if  these 
beautiful  productions  are  from  your 
hand." 

She  gave  him  no  reply,  but  sat  in  a 
disdainful  beauty,  quite  amazing. 

*'Hav9  they  that  interest?"  said  Mr. 
Dombey.     *  *  Are  they  yours  ? " 

"Yes.* 

"  And  you  play,  I  already  know." 

"Yes." 

"And  sing!" 

"  Yes." 

She  answered  all  these  questions  with 
a  strange  reluctance ;  and  with  that 
remarkable  air  of  opposition  to  herself, 
already  noticed  as  belonging  to  her 
beauty.  Yet  she  was  not  embarrassed, 
but  wholly  self-possessed.  Neither  did 
she  seem  to  wish  to  avoid  the  conversa- 
tion, for  she  addressed  her  face,  and — 
so  far  as  she  could — her  manner  also, 
to  him  ;  and  continued  to  do  so,  when 
he  was  silent. 

"You  have  many  resources  against 
weariness  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Whatever  their  efficiency  may  be,** 
she  returned,  "you  know  them  all  now. 
I  have  no  more.** 

"May  I  hope  to  prove  them  all  ?*• 
said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  solemn  gal- 
lantry, laying  down  a  drawing  he  had 
held,  and  motioning  towards  the  harp. 

"  Oh  certainly  !    If  you  desire  it !  ** 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  crossing 
by  her  mother's  couch,  and  directing  a 
stately  look  towards  her,  which  waa 
instantaneous  in  its  duration,  but  in- 
clusive (if  any  one  had  seen  it)  of  a 
multitude  of  expressioos,  among  which 
that  of  the  twilight  smile,  without  the 
smile  itself,  overshadowed  all  the  rest, 
went  out  of  the  toom. 

The  Major,  who  was  quite  forgiven 
by  this  time,  had  wheded  a  little  table 
up  to  Cleopatra,  and  was  sitting  down 
to  play  picquet  with  her.  Mr.  Dombey, 
not  knowing  the  game,  sat  down  to 
watch  them  for  his  edification  until 
Ediib  should  return. 
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"Angry?"  repeated  the otber,  wiUia 
vide  show  of  bis  teeth. 

"Displeased.  Whatever  word  yon 
like  best.  Yon  know  my  meaning. 
There  is  no  offence  in  my  intention.'* 

**  There  is  offence  in  ererything  yon 
dp,**  replied  his  brother,  glancing  at 
him  with  a  sudden  scowl,  which  in  a 
moment  gave  place  to  a  wider  smile  than 
the  last.  **  Carry  those  papers  away, 
if  you  please.     I  am  busy.*' 

His  politeness  was  so  mndi  more 
cutting  than  his  wrath,  that  the  Junior 
went  to  the  door.  But  stopping  at  it^ 
and  looking  round,  he  said  : 

"When    Harriet  tried    in   vain    to 
plead  for  me  with  you,  on  your  first 
just  indignation,  and  my  first  disgrace ; 
and  when  she  left  you  James  to  follow 
my  bruken  fortunes,  and  devote  herself, 
in  her  mistaken   affection,  to  a  ruined 
brother,  because  without  her  he  had  no 
one,  and  was  lost ;  she  was  young  and 
pretty.     I  think  if  you  could  see  her  now 
—if  you  would  go  and  see  her — she  wou)d 
move  your  admiration  and  compassion.** 
The  Manager  inclined  his  head,  and 
showed  his  teeth,  as  who  should  say, 
in  answer  to  some  careless  small -talk, 
"Dear  me!    Is  that  the  case?*'  but 
■aid  oever  a  word. 

"We  thought  in  those  days :  you 
and  I  both  :  that  she  would  marry 
young,  and  lead  a  happy  and  light- 
hearted  life,"  pursued  the  other.  "  Oh 
if  you  knew  how  cheerfully  she  cast 
those  hopes  away  ;  how  cheerfully  she 
has  gone  forward  on  the  path  she  took, 
and  never  once  looked  back  ;  you  never 
could  say  again  that  her  name  was 
strange  in  your  ears.     Never  ! " 

Again  the  Manager  inclined  his  head, 
and  showed  his  teeth,  and  seemed  to 
say,  "Kemarkable  indeed  1  You  quite 
surprise  me  !**  And  again  he  uttered 
never  a  word. 

"May  I  go  on  ?**  said  John  Carker,* 
mildly. 

"  On  your  way  ?"  replied  his  smiling 
brother,  **  If  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness.** 

John  Carker,  with  a  sigh^  was  pass- 
ing Rlowly  out  at  the  door,  when  his 
brother*s  voice  detained  him  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  threshold. 


"  If  she  baa  gone,  and  goes,  her  owb 
way  cheerfully,"  he  said,  throwing  tha 
still  unfolded  letter  on  his  desk  and 
putting  his  hands  firmly  in  his  pockets, 
"  you  may  tell  her  that  I  go  as  cheer- 
fully on  mine.  If  she  has  never  once 
looked  back,  yon  may  tell  her  that  I 
have,  sometimes,  to  recall  her  taking 
part  with  you,  and  that  my  resolution 
is  no  easier  to  wear  away  ;**  he  smiled 
very  sweetly  here  ;  "than  marble.'* 

"I  tell  her  nothing  of  you.  We 
never  speak  about  you.  Once  a  year, 
on  your  birthday,  Harriet  says  always, 
'  Let  us  remember  James  by  name,  and 
wish  him  happy,'  but  we  say  no  more." 
"Tell  it  then,  if  you  please,"  re- 
turned the  other,  "to  yourself.  Ton 
can*t  repeat  it  too  often,  as  a  lesson  to 
you  to  avoid  the  subject  in  speaking  to 
me.  I  know  no  Harriet.Carker.  There 
is  no  such  person.  You  may  have  a 
sister;  make  much  of  her.  I  have 
none.** 

Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  tookup  ihe 
letter  again,  and  waved  it  with  a  smile 
of  mock  courtesy  towards  the  door. 
Unfolding  it  as  his  brother  withdrew, 
and  looking  darkly  after  him  as  he  left 
the  room,  he  once  more  turned  round  in 
his  elbow-chair,  and  applied  himself  to 
a  diligent  perusal  of  its  contents. 

It  was  in  the  writing  of  his  great 
chief,   Mr.   Dombey,   and  dated  from 
Leamington.     Though  he  was  a  quick 
reader  of  all  other  letters,  Mr.  Carker 
read  this  slowly ;  weighing  the  wordl 
as  he  went,  and  bringing  every  tooth  in 
his  head  to  bear  upon  them.     When  bo 
had  read  it  through  once,  he  turned  it 
over  again,  and  picked  out  these  pas- 
sages.    '  I  find  myself  benefited  by  the 
change,  and  am  not  yet  inclined  to  name 
any  time  for  my  return.*      *I  wish* 
Carker,  you  would  arrange  to  come  down 
once  and  see  me  here,  and  let  me  knoif 
how  things  are  going  on,  in  person.*  '  I 
omitted  to  speak  to  you  about  young 
Gay.     If  not  gone  per  Son  and  Heir,  or 
if  Son  and  Heir  still  lying  in  the  Docks, 
appoint  some  other  young  man  and  keep 
him  in  the  city  for  the  present.     I  am 
not  decided.*     "Now  that's  unfortu- 
nate!** said  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager, 
expanding  his  montii,  as  if  it  were  inade 
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of  LidiA    Bubber :     "for   he  *8   fax 

Still  that  passage  which  was  in  a 
postsonpt)  attracted  his  attention  and 
bis  teetb,  once  more. 

"1  think,"  he  said,  **  my  good  fnend 
Captain  CatUe  mentioned  something 
about  being  towed  along  in  the  wake  of 
tiiat  day.  What  a  pity  he*s  so  fax 
away!" 

He  refolded  the  letter,  and  was  sitting 
trifling  with  it>  standing  it  long-wise 
ind  broad- wise  on  his  table,  and  turn- 
ing it  over  and  over  on  all  sides — doing 
pretty  much  the  same  ihing  perhaps,  by 
its  contents — ^when  Mr.  Perch  the  mes- 
senger knocked  softly  at  the  door,  and 
coining  in  on  tiptoe,  bending  his  body 
at  every  step  as  if  it  were  the  delight 
of  his  life  to  bow,  laid  some  papers  on 
the  table. 

"Would  yon  please  to  be  engaged 
Sr?**  asked  Mr.  Perch,  rubbing  his 
liands,  and  deferentially  patting  his 
head  on  one  side,  like  a  man  who  felt  he 
luid  no  business  to  hold  it  up  in  such  a 
presence,  and  would  keep  it  as  much 
OQt  of  the  way  as  possible. 
"Who  wants  me?" 
"Why  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  in  a  soft 
Twce,  **  really  nobody  Sir,  to  speak  of 
it  present.  Mr.  Gills  the  Ship's  Instru- 
Biat-maker,  Sir,  has  looked  in,  about 
t  little  matter  of  payment,  he  says ; 
^t  1  mentioned  to  him,  Sir,  that  yon 
^  engaged    several    deep;    several 
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Kr.  Perch  coughed  once  behind  his 
lund,  and  waited  for  further  orders. 

"Anybody  else?" 

"Well  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  "I 
Wouldn't  of  my  own  self  take  the  liberty 
^  mentioning.  Sir,  that  there  was  any- 
Wy  else  ;  but  that  same  young  lad 
that  was  here  yesterday  Sir,  and  last 
^eek,  has  been  hanging  about  the  place  ; 
And  it  looks  Sir,"  added  Mr.  Perch, 
Mopping  to  shut  the  door,  **  dreadful 
^business-like  to  see  him  whistling  to 
fhe  sparrows  down  the  court,  and  mak' 
log  of  *em  answer  him." 

"  You  said  he  wanted  something  to 
•Jo,  didn't  you  Perch  ?"  asked  Mr.  Car- 
^1  leaning  back  in  his  chaii*  and  look- 
^atthatsffioflr. 


"Why  Sir,*' said  Mr.  Perch,  coughing 
behind  his  hand  again,  "  his  expression 
certainly  were  that  he  was  in  wants  of 
a  sitiwation,  and  that  he  considered 
something  might  be  done  for  him  about 
the  Docks,  being  used  to  fishing  with  a 
rod  and  line :  but — "  Mr.  Perch  shook 
his  head  very  dubiously  indeed. 

**  What  does  he  say  when  he  comes?** 
asked  Mr.  Carker. 

'*  Indeed  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  cough* 
ing  another  cough  behind  his  hand, 
which  was  always  his  resource  as  an 
expression  of  humility  when  nothing 
else  occurred  to  him,  **his  observation 
generally  air  that  he  would  humbly 
wish  to  see  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
that  he  wants  to  earn  a  living.  But 
you  see,  Sir,"  added  Perch,  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  turning,  in 
the  inviolable  nature  of  his  confidence, 
to  give  the  door  a  thrust  with  his  hand 
and  knee,  as  if  that  would  shut  it  any 
more  when  it  was  shut  already,  '*it*8 
hardly  to  be  bore  Sir  that  a  common  lad 
like  that  should  come  a  prowling  here, 
and  saying  that  his  mother  nursed  our 
House's  young  gentleman,  and  that  he 
hopes  our  House  will  give  him  a  chance 
on  that  account.  I  am  sure  Sir,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Perch,  **  that  although  Mrs. 
Perch  was  at  that  time  nursing  as 
thriving  a  little  girl  Sir  as  we've  ever 
tooK  the  liberty  of  adding  to  our  family, 
I  wouldn't  have  made  so  free  as  drop  a 
hint  of  her  being  capable  of  imparting 
nourishment,  not  if  it  was  ever  so  !'* 

Mr.  Carker  grinned  at  him  like  a 
shark,  but  in  an  absent  thoughtfnl 
manner. 

"Whether,"  submitted  Mr.  Perch, 
after  a  short  silence,  and  another  coagh, 
**  it  mightn't  be  best  for  me  to  tell  him, 
that  if  he  was  seen  here  any  more  he 
would  be  given  into  custody ;  and  to 
keep  to  it !  With  respect  to  bodily  fear," 
said  Mr.  Perch,  **1  'm  so  timid,  myself, 
by  nature  Sir,  and  my  nerves  is  so  un- 
strung by  Mrs.  Perch's  state,  that  I 
could  take  my  affidavit  easy." 

'*Let  me  see  this  fellow,  Perch,'* 
said  Mr.  Carker.     "Bring  him  in  ! " 

"Yes  Sir.  Begging  your  pardon 
Sir,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  hesitating  at  the 
door   **  he 's  rough  Sir,  in  appearano«. 
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''Heter  misd.     If  he's  tliere,  Ivrmg ' 
lum  in.     I*U  see  Mr.  GilU  direeily. 
ABkhimtowait!'*  i 

Mr.  Perch  bowed  ;  and  shatting  tbe 
door  SB  precisely  and  carefallj  as  if  he 
were  not  coming  back  for  a  week,  went 
on  his  quest  among  tiie  sparrows  in  the 
court.  While  he  was  gooe  Mr.  Carker 
assumed  his  (ayonrite  attitude  before 
the  fireplace,  and  stood  looking  at  the 
door ;  presenting^  with  hia  under  lip  ' 
tucked  into  the  amile  that  showed  hia  , 
whole  row  of  upper  teeth,  a  angularly 
crouching  appearance. 

The  messenger  wis  not  long  in  le- 
tnniing,  followed  by  a  pair  of  heavy 
boots  that  came  bumping  along  the 
passage  like  boxes.  With  the  uncere- 
monious words  "Come  aloug  with 
you  !  *' — a  very  unusual  form  of  intro- 
dustion  from  his  lips — Mr.  Perch  then  j 
ushered  into  the  presence  a  strong-built ' 
lad  of  fifteen,  with  a  round  red  face,  a 
iound  sleek  head,  round  black  eyes, 
Tound  limbs,  and  round  body,  who,  to 
carry  out  the  general  rotundity  of  his 
appearance,  had  a  round  hat  in  his 
hand,  without  a  particle  of  brim  to  it. 

Obedient  to  a  nod  from  Mr.  Carker, 
Perch  had  no  sooner  confronted  the 
irisitor  with  that  gentleman  than  he 
withdrew.  The  moment  Uiey  were 
&ce  to  face  alone,  Mr.  Carker,  without 
a  word  of  preparation,  took  him  by  the 
throat,  and  shook  him  until  his  head 
seemed  loose  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  boy,  who  in  the  midst  of  hia 
astonishment  could  not  help  staring 
wildly  at  the  gentleman  with  so  many 
white  teeth  who  was  choking  him,  and 
at  the  office  walls,  as  though  deter- 
mined, if  he  were  choked,  that  his  last 
look  should  be  at  the  mysteries  for  his 
intrasion  into  which  he  was  paying  such 
a  severe  penalty,  at  last  contrived  to 
utter — 

"  Come  Sir  !  You  let  me  aIon%  will 
you  ! " 

*'Let  you  alone  T  said  Mr.  Carker. 
"What  I  I  have  got  you,  have  I  ?" 
There  was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  tightly 
too.  *'Toa  dog,**  said  Mr.  Carker, 
through  his  set  jaws,  "I'll  strangle 
you!*' 

Biler  whimpered,  would  he  thought 


oil  no  he  wouldn't— and  what  was  In 

doing  of— and  why  didn't  he  strangle 
somebody  of  his  own  siae  and  not  him: 
but  Biler  was  quelled  by  the  extiaordi'. 
nary  nature  of  his  reception,  and,  as 
his  head  became  stationary,  and  he 
looked  the  gentleman  in  the  fiice,  at 
rather  in  the  teeth,  and  saw  him  snad-. 
ing  at  him,  he  ao  far  forgot  his  man-, 
hood  as  to  cry. 

**  I  haven't  done  nothing  to  you  Sir," 
fiud  Biler,  otherwme  Bob^  oUierwiia 
Grinder,  and  always  Toodle. 

"  You  young  scoundrel  i  **  re]died 
Mr.  Carker,  slowly  releasing  him,  sad 
moving  back  a  step  into  his  favourite 
position.  "  What  do  you  'mean  by* 
daring  to  come  here  I'* 

**I  didn't  mean  no  harm,  Sir," 
whimpered  Rob^  putting  one  hand  to 
his  throat,  and  the  knuckles  of  tiie 
otiier  to  his  eyes.  "I'll  never  come 
again,  Sir.     I  only  wanted  work." 

**  Work,  young  Cain  that  you  axe !" 
repeated  Mr.  Carker,  eyeing  him  na^^ 
rowly.  "An't  you  the  idlest  vaga- 
bond in  London  ?  '* 

The  impeachment,  while  it  much 
affected  Mr.  Toodle  Junior,  attached  to 
his  character  so  justly,  that  he  coald 
not  say  a  word  in  deniaL  He  stood 
looking  at  the  gentleman,  tiierefore^ 
with  a  frightened,  self-convicted,  Mid 
remorseful  air.  As  to  his  looking  at 
him,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  waft 
fascinated  by  Mr.  Carker  and  neftf 
took  his  round  eyes  off  him  for  m 
\  instant. 

I  *'An'tyoua  thief  ?"  said  Mr.  Carker^ 
\  with  his  hands  behind  him  in  hit 
'  uockets. 

I      "No  Sir,"  pleaded  Rob. 
j      "  You  are  I"  said  Mr.  Carter. 
I      "lan't    indeed    Sir,"    w^himpered 
I  Rob.     "I  never  did  such  a  thing  a» 
!  thieve  Sir,   if  you'll  believe   me.     I 
;  know  I've  been  going  wrong  Sir,  evor. 
since  I  took  to  bird-catching  and  walk- 
ing-matching.    I'm  sure  a  cove  might 
think,"  said  Mr.  Toodle  Junior,  with 
a  burst  of  penitence,    "that  singii^ 
Inrds  was  innocent  company,  but  nobody 
knows  what  harm  is  in    them    littis 
creeturs  and  what  they    brings   yom. 
down  to." 
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Tbfff  nemed  to  hsTt  brought  him 
dowu  to  a  Tel7eieen  jacket  and  trousers 
veiy  much  the  worse  for  wear,  a  par- 
'ticukirly  small  red  vaUtcoat  like  a 
gorget,  an  interval  of  blue  check,  and 
the  hat  before  mentioned. 

*'I  an't  been  home  twenty  times 
ftijice  them  birds  got  their  will  of  me^" 
said  Bob,  '*and  that*8  ten  months. 
fiow  can  I  go  home  when  everybody's 
miserable  to  see  me  1  I  wonder,"  said 
Biler,  blabbering  outright,  and  smear- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  ooat-cofl^  'Hhat 
r  haven't  been  and  drownded  myself 
over  and  over  again.** 

All  of  which,  inclading  his  expres- 
Bum  of  surprise  at  not  having  achieved 
tliis  last  scarce  performance,  the  boy 
■aid,  just  as  if  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Oarker 
drew  it  out  of  him,  and  he  had  no 
pover  of  concealing  anything  with  that 
Wttery  of  attraction  in  full  play. 

"  You're  a  nice  young  gentleman !  '* 
said  Mr.  Carker,  shaking  his  head  at 
Mm.  ^'There's  hemp-seed  sown  for 
Ifou,  my  fine  fellow !" 

"I'm     sure    Sir,'*     returned     the 

^retched  Biler,  blubbering  again,  and 

^n  having  recourse  to  his  coat  cufif : 

*  I  shouldn't  care,  sometimes,  if  It  was 

E^owed  too.     My  misfortunes  all  began 

^  sagging,  .Sir  ;  but  what  could  I  do, 

«xceptin'  wag  ?" 

"Excepting  what  f  *  said  Mr.  Carker. 

**  Wag,  Sir.     Wagging  from  schooL" 

"Do  yon  mean  pretending    to  go 

[   ^ere,    and    not   going?*'     said    Mr. 

'    Carker. 

"Yes,  Sir,  that's  waging.  Sir," 
^med  the  quondam  Grinder,  much 
effected.  *' I  was  chivied  through  the 
streets.  Sir,  when  I  went  there,  and 
pounded  when  I  got  there.  So  I 
J*^&gged,  and  hid  myself,  and  that 
wgin  it.*' 

"And  you  mean  to  tell  me,'*  said 
*r.  Carker,  taking  him  by  the  throat 
'sun,  holding  him  out  at  arm  's-length, 
^d  surveying  him  in  silence  for  some 
iBoments,  **  that  you  want  a  place,  do 

you?" 

"I  should  be  thankful  to  be  tried, 
oir."  returned  Toodle  Junior,  faintly. 

^.  Carker  the  Manager  pushed  him 
^ward  into  a  comer— tha  boy  sub- 


mitting  qnieily,  hasdij  Tentniing  to 
breathe,  and  never  once  removing  hig 
eyes  from  his  fiice — and  rang  the  belL 

"Tell  Mr.  Gills  to  come  here." 

Mr.  Perch  was  too  deferential  to  ex- 
press surprise  or  recognition  of  the 
figure  in  the  corner :  and  Uncle  Sol 
appeared  immediately. 

"Mr.  GiUsI**  said  Gkrker,  with  a 
smile^  "  sit  down.  How  do  you  do  f 
Ton  eontmue  to  enjoy  your  health,  I 
hope?'* 

"Thank  yon,  Sir,'*  retnmed  IJnclei 
Sol,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
handing  over  some  notes  as  he  spoke. 
"Nothing  ails  me  in  body  but  old  age. 
Twenty-five,  Sir.** 

"You  are  as  punctual  and  exacts 
Mr.  Gills,"  replied  the  smiling  Mana- 
ger, taking  a  paper  from  one  of  his 
many  drawers,  and  making  an  endorse- 
ment on  it,  while  Uncle  Sol  looked 
over  him,  "as  one  of  your  own  chro* 
nometers.     Quite  right.** 

"The  Son  and  Heir  has  not  been 
spoken,  I  find  by  the  list.  Sir,*'  said 
Uncle  Sol,  with  a  slight  addition  to  the 
usual  tremor  in  his  voice. 

"The  Son  and  Heir  has  not  been 
spoken,"  returned  Carker.  "There 
seems  to  have  been  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, Mr.  Gills,  and  she  has  probably 
been  driven  out  of  her  course." 

"She  is  safe,  I  trust  in  Heaven  I*' 
said  Old  ScL 

"She  is  safe,  I  trust  in  Heaven  !'* 
assented  Mr.  Carker  in  that  voiceless 
manner  of  his :  which  made  the  ob- 
servant young  Toodle  tremble  again. 
"Mr.  Gills,"  he  added  aloud,  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  "you  must 
miss  youi*  nephew  very  much  ?" 

Uncle  Sol,  standing  by  him,  shook 
his  head  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"Mr.  Gills,"  said  Carker,  with  his 
soft  hand  playing  round  his  mouth,  and 
looking  up  into  the  Instrument-maker*8 
face,  "it  would  be  company  to  you  to 
have  a  young  fellow  in  your  shop  just 
now,  and  it  would  be  obliging  me  if  you 
would  give  one  house-room  for  the  pre- 
sent. No,  to  be  sure,"  he  added 
quickly,  in  anticipation  of  what  the  old 
man  was  going  to  say,  "there's  not 
much  bosineis  doing  Ihexe^  1  Va««  \ 
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bat  joa  eui  make  him  dean  the  plaee 
out,  polish  up  the  instraments ;  drudge, 
Mr.  Gills.     That's  the  lad!" 

Sol  Gills  palled  down  his  spectacles 
from  his  forehead  to  his  eyes,  and 
looked  at  Toodle  Junior  standing  up- 
right in  the  comer  :  his  head  present- 
ing the  appearance  (which  it  always 
did)  of  having  been  newly  drawn  out  of 
a  bucket  of  cold  water ;  his  small 
waistcoat  rising  and  falling  quickly  in 
the  play  of  his  emotions  ;  and  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  Mr.  Csjrker,  without 
the  least  reference  to  his  proposed 
master. 

*'Wil]  yon  give  him  house-room, 
Mr.  Gills  I**  said  the  Manager. 

Old  Sol,  without  being  quite  enthu- 
siastic on  the  subject,  replied  that  he 
was  glad  of  any  opportunity,  however 
slight,  to  oblige  Mr.  Carker,  whose  wish 
on  such  a  point  was  a  command  :  and 
that  the  Wooden  Midshipman  would 
consider  himself  happy  to  receive  in 
his  berth  any  visitor  of  Mr.  Carker's 
selecting. 

Mr.  Carker  bared  himself  to  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  his  gums  :  making  the 
watchful  Toodle  Junior  tremble  more 
and  more :  and  acknowledged  the  In- 
strument-maker's politeness  in  his  most 
afiable  manner. 

'*I*11  dispose  of  him  so,  then,  Mr. 
Gills,**  he  answered,  rising,  and  shaking 
the  old  man  by  the  hand,  "  until  I 
make  up  my  mind  what  to  do  with 
him,  and  what  he  deserves.  As  I  con- 
sider myself  responsible  for  him,  Mr. 
Gills,**  here  he  smiled  a  wide  smile  at 
Rob,  who  shook  before  it :  "I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  *11  look  sharply  after  him, 
and  report  his  behaviour  to  me.  I  *11 
ask  a  question  or  two  of  his  parents  as 
I  ride  home  this  afternoon — ^respectable 
people — to  confirm  some  particulars  in 
his  own  account  of  himself;  and  that 
done,  Mr.  Gills,  1*11  send  him  round  to 
you  to-morrow  morning.  Good  b'ye  !*' 
His  smile  at  parting  was  so  full  of 
teeth,  that  it  confused  old  Sol,  and 
made  him  vaguely  uncomfortable.  He 
went  home,  thinking  of  raging  sexus, 
foundering  ships,  drowning  men,  an 
ancient  bottle  of  Madeira  never  brought 
to  light,  and  Yther  dismal  matter. 


"Now,   Twyr    nid  Mr.  CiM 
patting   his  hand  on  young  Toodle  • 
shoulder,  and  brin^g  him  out  u>^ 
the  middle  of  the  room.    *'Toti  ba^ 
heard  me  ?  ** 

Kob  said  "Yes,  Sir." 

"Perhaps  you  understand,*'  pTinraeft 
his  patron,   "that  if  you  everdecave 
or  play  tricks  with  me,  you  hsd  bettet 
have  drowned  yourself,  indeed,  once  isif 
all,  before  you  came  here  ?  ** 

There  was  nothing  in  any  branch  d 
mental  acquisition  tibat  Rob  seemed  to 
understand  better  than  that. 

"  If  you  have  lied  to  me,**  said  Mr. 
Carker,  "  in  anything,  never  come  in 
my  way  again.  If  not,  you  may  let 
me  find  you  waiting  for  me  somewhere 
near  your  mother's  house  this  afte^ 
noon.  I  shall  leave  this  at  five  o*dock, 
and  ride  there  on  horseback.  Nov, 
give  me  the  address." 

Rob  repeated  it  slowly,  as  Mr.  Gar* 
ker  wrote  it  down.  Rob  even  spelt  it 
over  a  second  time,  letter  by  letter,  as 
if  he  thought  that  the  omission  of  a  dot 
or  scratch  would  lead  to  his  destruc* 
tion.  Mr.  Carker  then  handed  him 
out  of  the  room  :  and  Rob,  keeping  his 
round  eyes  fixed  upon  his  patron  to  the 
last,  vanished  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  did  a  great 
deal  of  business  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  bestowed  his  teeth  upon  a 
great  many  people.  In  the  ofiice,  in 
the  court,  in  the  street,  and  on  'Change, 
they  glistened  and  bristled  to  a  terrible 
extent  Five  o'clock  arriving,  and  with 
it  Mr.  Carker's  bay  horse,  they  got  on 
horseback,  and  went  gleaming  np 
Cheapside. 

As  no  one  can  easily  ride  fast,  even 
if  inclined  to  do  so,  through  the  press 
and  throng  of  the  city  at  that  hoar, 
and  as  Mr.  Carker  was  not  inclined, 
he  went  leisurely  along,   picking  hi^ 
way  among  the  carts  and    carriages, 
avoiding  whenever  he  could  the  wetter 
and  more  dirty  places  in  the   ove^ 
watered  -road,  and  taking  infinite  puns 
to  keep  himself  and  his  steed  dean. 
Glancing  at  the  passers-by  while  he  wai 
thus  ambling  on  his  way,  he  suddenly 
encountered  the  round  eyes  of  the  sloek< 
headed   Bob  intently  fixed    upon 
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lejBad  nerer  beeo  taken  off, 
wj  himself,  vith  a  pocket- 
f  twisted  up  like  a  speckled 
ed  round  his  waist,  made  a 
aous  demonstration  of  being 
attend  upon  him,  at  what- 
le  might  think  proper  to 

Dtion,  howerer  flattering, 
»f  an  Tumsnal  kind,  and 
>me  notice  from  the  other 
Mr.  Carker  took  advan- 
learer  thoroughfare  and  a 
,  and  broke  into  a  trot, 
ately  did  the  same.  Mr. 
mtly  tried  a  canter;  Rob 
ittendance.  Then  a  short 
vas  all  one  to  the  boy. 
r.  Carker  turned  his  eves 
of  the  road,  he  still  saw 
r  holding  his  course,  appa- 
>ut  distress,  and  working 
g  by  the  elbows  after  the 
ed  manner  of  professional 
ho  get  oyer  the  ground  for 

I  as  this  attendance  was,  it 
>f  an  influence  established 
,  and  therefore  Mr.  Carker, 
;  to  notice  it,  rode  away 
hbourhood  of  Mr.  Toodle's 

his  slackening  his  pace 
tpeared  before  him  to  point 
ings  ;  and  when  he  called 
a  neighbouring  gateway  to 
Be,  pending  his  visit  to  the 
at  had  succeeded  Staggs*s 
b  dutifully  held  the  stirrup, 
inager  dismounted, 
r,  said  Mr.  Caiker,  taking 
houlder,  **  come  along  ! " 
gal  son  was  evidently  ner- 
ting  the  parental  abode ; 
ker  pushing  him  on  before, 
ing  for  it  but  to  open  the 
and  suffer  himself  to  be 
the  midst  of  his  brothers 
mustered  in  overwhelming 
the  family  tea-table.  At 
prodigal  in  the  grasp  of  a 
)se  tender  relations  united 

howl,  which  smote  upon 
's  breast  so  sharply  when 
mother  stand  up  among 
ad  trembliufr  with  the  baby 


in  her  arms,  that  be  lent  his  own  Toiee 
to  the  chorus. 

Nothing  doubting  now  that  the 
stranger,  if  not  Mr.  Ketch  in  person, 
was  one  of  that  company,  the  whole  of 
the  young  family  wailed  the  louder, 
while  its  more  infantine  members,  nn« 
able  to  control  the  transports  of 
emotion  appertaining  to  their  time  of 
life,  threw  themselves  on  their  backs 
like  young  birds  when  terrifled  by  a 
hawk,  and  kicked  violently.  At  length, 
poor  Polly  making  herself  audible, 
said,  with  quivering  lips,  '*0h  Rob,  my 
poor  boy,  what  have  .you  done  at 
last!" 

"Nothing  mother,"  cried  Rob,  in  a 
piteous  voice,  "ask  the  gentleman ! " 

'  *  Don*t  be  alarmed,  *'  said  Mr.  Carker, 
"I  want  to  do  him  good." 

At  this  announcement.  Folly,  who 
had  not  cried  yet,  began  to  do  so.  The 
elder  Toodles,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  meditating  a  rescue,  unclenched 
their  fists.  The  younger  Toodles  clus- 
tered round  their  mother's  gown,  and 
peeped  from  under  their  own  chubby 
arms  at  their  desperado  brother  and  his 
unknown  friend.  Everybody  blessed 
the  gentleman  with  the  beautiful  teeth, 
who  wanted  to  do  good. 

"  This  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Carker  tc 
Polly,  giving  him  a  gentle  shake,  "is 
your  son,  eh  Ma*am  ?" 

"Yes  Sir,"  sobbed  PoUy,  with  a 
curtsey;  "yes  Sir." 

"  A  bad  SOU)  I  am  afraid  ?"  said  Mr. 
Carker. 

"  Never  a  bad  son  to  me  Sir,"  re- 
turned Polly. 

"To  whom  thenf*  demanded  Mr. 
Carker 

"  He  has  been  a  little  wild  Sir," 
replied  Polly,  checking  the  baby,  who 
was  making  convulsive  efforts  with  hlu 
arms  and  legs  to  launch  himself  on 
Biler,  through  the  ambient  air,  "and 
has  gone  with  wronc  companions ;  but  I 
hope  he  has  seen  the  misery  of  that  Sir, 
and  will  do  well  again." 

Mr.  Carker  looked  at  Polly,  and  the 
clean  room,  and  the  clean  children,  and 
the  simple  Toodle  face,  combined  of 
father  and  mother,  that  was  rellpcted 
and  repeated  everywhere  about  hioi  i 
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jea  haar  I  ha?e  itamhlfri  am.  tha  boj 
of  yoan,  sad  who  I  aa^  aad  vhak  Ian 
foiag  to  do  for  him." 

This  Mr.  Gsrfcer  did,  ia  Ua  ova  way: 
■qriag  that  be  at  fint  iateaded  to  hsTe 
afOnuDolsted  nsmelf  terrois  <m   hia 
presamptooos  bead,  fiir  eomiag  to  the 
whereaboat  of  Dombej  aad  Soa.     That 
he  had  relented,  in  etmsiderstiaa  of  hia 
youth,  hia  professed  eontritioii,  aad  his 
friends.      That  he  was  afraid  he  took  a 
cash  step  in  doing  anything  for  the  boy, 
and  one  that  might  expoae  him  to  the 
censare  of  the  pmdent ;  bnt  that  he  did 
it  of  himeelf  and  for  himself,  and  risked 
the   consequences  single-handed;   and 
that  his  mother's  past  connection  with 
Hr.  Dombey's  £unily  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  it^   and  that  Mr.   Dombey  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it*  but  that  he,  Mr. 
Garker,  was  the  be-all,  and  the  end-all 
of  this  business.      Taking  great  credit 
to  himself  for  his  goodness,  and  receiving 
no  less  from  all  the  &mily  then  present, 
Mr.  Carker  signified,  indirectly  but  still 
pretty  plainly,  that  BoVs  implicit  fidel- 
ity, attachment^  and  devotion,  were  for 
evermore  bis  due,  and  the  least  homage 
he  could  receive.      And  with  this  great 
truth  Bob  himself  was  so  impreEsed, 
that,  standing  gazing  on  his  patron  with 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  he  nodded 
his  shiny  head  until  it  seemed  almost 
as  loose  as  it  hod  done  under  the  same 
patron's  hands  that  morning.  | 

Polly,  who  had  passed  Heaven  knows 
how  many  sleepless  nights  on  account 
of  this  her  dissipated  firstborn,  and  had 
not  seen  him  for  weeks  and  weeks,  could  ; 
have  almost  kneeled  to  Mr.  C^ker  the 
Manager^  ai  to  a  Qood  Spirit— in  spite 


"Illtiy  haid,  dear  mother,  now. 
Upon  my  soul  I  win*"  said  Bob. 

''Ohdo^  mydearboj!  lamsoiejm 
wOl,  for  our  sakca  aad  yoor  own!" 
cried  Polly,  kiasiag  hiou  "  But  yoa'n 
eoadag  back  to  apnk  to  me,  when  709 
have  seeo  the  seaUemaa  away ! " 

"  I  don't  know,  mother."  Bob  hen* 
tated,  and  looked  down.  "Father— 
when*s  heeoming  home  ?" 

"Not    till  two    o'clock  to-mozrov 
.  Bomii^ 

I      "I'll  come  back,  mother  dear!  "cried 

^  Bob.    And  passing  through  the  shiiU 

cry  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  nosf' 

tion  of  this  {svmis^  he  followed  lb. 

Garker  out. 

!  "  What !"  said  Mr.  Garker,  who  bid 
heard  this.  "  Ton  have  a  bad  father, 
have  you?" 

"No  Sir!'*  returned  Bob»  amazed. 
,  "There  ain't  a  better  nor  a  kinder 
father  going,  than  mine  is." 

"Why  don't  you  want  to  see  hin 
then  r*  inquired  his  patron. 

"  There's  such  a  difference  betweea 
a  fother  and  a  mother  Sir,"  said  Bob, 
after  faltering  for  a  moment.  **Bc! 
couldn't  hardly  believe  yet  that  I  was 
going  to  do  better — though  I  know  he'd 
try  to— but  a  mother — she  always  be* 
lieves  what's  good.  Sir  ;  at  least  I  knoff 
my  mother  does,  God  bless  her  !** 

Mr.  Garker's  mouth  expanded,  bi^ 
he  said  no  more  until  he  was  mounted 
on  his  horse,  and  had  dismissed  the 
man  who  held  it,  when,  looking  down 
from  the  saddle  steadily  into  the  attentive 
and  watchful  &ceof  the  boy,  he  said: 

"  You  '11  come  to  me  to-morrow  mom* 
ing,  and  you  shall  be  shown  where  tbat 
old  gentleman  lives^  that  old  geatUmai 
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witli  td^  iMs  morning ;  -^liere 
3ing,  as  you  heard  me  9aj." 
5ir,"  retumed  Rob. 
re  a  great  interest  in  that  old 
1,  and  in  serring  him,  yon 
!,  boy,  do  yon  inderstand? 
!  added,  interrupting  him,  for 
s  round  face  brighten  when  he 
that :  "  I  see  yon  do.  I  want 
dl  about  that  old  gentleman, 
he  goes  oA  from  day  to  day — 
anxious  to  be  of  senrice  to 

I  especially  who  comes  there 
1.     Do  you  understand  ?" 
odded  his  stedfiist  fiice,   and 
«,  Sir,**  again. 

>uld  like  to  know  that  he  has 
ho  are  attentire  to  him,  and 
don't  desert  him — ^for  he  liv« 
ti  alone  now,  poor  fellow  ;  bat 
'  are  fond  of  him,  and  of  his 
'ho  has  gone  abroad.  There 
young  lady  who  may  perhaps 
ee  him.     I  want  particularly 

II  about  Aer." 

bake  care,  Sir,'*  said  the  boy. 

take  care,"  returned  his 
ending  forward  to  advance  his 
face  closer  to  the  boy's,  and 
n  the  shoulder  with  the  handle 
ip :  ' '  take  care  you  talk  about 
mine  to  nobody  but  me." 
lobody  in  the  world.  Sir,"  re- 
V  shaking  his  head, 
aer  there,"  said  Mr.  Carker, 
bo  the  place  they  had  just  left, 
'where  else.  I  '11  try  how  true 
sful  you  can  be.  I'll  prove 
Making  this,  by  his  display  of 

by  the  action  of  his  head,  as 
breat  as  a  promise,  he  turned 
b's  eyes,    which  were  nailed 

as  if  he  had  won  the  boy  by 
body  and  soul,  and  rode  away. 
D  becoming  conscious,  after 
ft  short  distance,  that  his  de- 
Qchman,  girt  as  before,  was 
him  the  same  attendance,  to 

amusement  of  sundry  spec- 
I  reined  up,  and  ordered  him 
Insure  his  obedience,  he  tamed 
ddle  and  watched  him  as  he 

It  was  curious  to  see  that 
I  Rob  could  not  keep  his  eyes 
erted  from  hia  paitron^B  fa^ 


but,  constantly  turning  and  turning 
again  to  look  after  him,  involved  him- 
self  in  a  tempest  of  bnffetings  and 
jostlings  from  the  other  passengers  in 
the  street :  of  which,  in  the  pnrsuit  of 
the  one  paramount  idea,  he  was  per* 
fectly  hecMlIess. 

Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  rode  on  at 
a  foot  pace,  with  the  easy  air  of  one 
who  had  performed  all  the  bnsiness  of 
the  day  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
got  it  comfortably  off  his  mind.  Com- 
placent and  affable  as  man  could  be, 
^Ir.  Carker  picked  his  way  along  the 
streets  and  hummed  a  soft  tune  as  he 
went.  He  seemed  to  purr :  he  was  so 
glad. 

And  in  some  sort,  Mr.  Carker,  in  his 
foncy,  basked  upon  a  hearth  too. 
Coiled  up  snugly  at  certain  feet,  he  was 
ready  for  a  spring,  or  for  a  tear,  or  for 
a  sci-atch,  or  for  a  velvet  touch,  as  the 
humour  took  him  and  occasion  served. 
Was  there  any  bird  in  a  cage,  that 
came  in  for  a  share  of  his  regards  ? 

**  A  very  young  lady  ! "  thought  Mr, 
Carker  the  Manager,  through  his  song. 
"  Aye !  when  I  saw  her  last,  she  was  a 
little  child.  With  dark  eyes  and  hair, 
I  recollect,  and  a  good  face ;  a  very 
good  face  !     I  dare  say  she 's  pretty." 

More  affable  and  pleasant  yet,  and 
humming  his  song  until  bis  many  teeth 
vibrated  to  it,  Mr.  Carker  picked  his 
way  along,  and  turned  at  last  into  the 
shady  street  where  Mr.  Dombey's  house 
stood.  He  had  been  so  busy,  winding 
webs  round  good  faces,  and  obscuiing 
them  with  meshes,  that  he  hardly 
thought  of  being  at  this  point  of  his 
ride,  until,  glancing  down  the  cold 
perspective  of  tall  houses,  he  reined  in 
his  horse  quickly  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  door.  But  to  explain  why  Mr. 
Carker  reined  in  his  horse  quickly,  and 
what  he  looked  at  in  no  small  surprise^ 
a  few  digressive  words  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Toots,  emancipated  from  the 
Blimber  thraldom  and  coming  into  the 
possession  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
worldly  wealth,  "which,"  as  he  had 
been  wont,  during  his  last  half-years 
probation,  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Feeder  every  evening  as  a  new  disco* 
very,  *Hhe  execuVaacwx\!^\.VA«^\flaft 
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oat  of^**  had  applied  himself,  with  great 
diligence,  to  the  science  of  Life.  Fired 
with  a  noble  emulation  to  pursue  a 
brilliant  and  distinguished  career,  Mr. 
Toots  had  famished  a  choice  set  of 
apartments ;  had  established  among 
them  a  sporting  bower,  embellished 
with  the  portraits  of  winning  horses,  in 
which  he  took  no  particle  of  interest ; 
and  a  divan,  which  made  him  poorly. 
In  this  delicious  abode,  Mr.  Toots  de- 
voted himself  to  the.  cultivation  of  those 
gentle  arts  which  i*efine,and  humanise 
existence,  his  chief  instructor  in  which 
was  an  interesting  character  called  the 
Qame  Chicken,  who  was  always  to  be 
heard  of  at  the  bar  of  the  Black 
Badger,  wore  a  shaggy  white  great-coat 
in  the  warmest  weather,  and  knocked 
Mr.  Toots  about  the  head  three  times  a 
week,  for  the  small  consideration  of  ten 
and  six  per  visit. 

The  Game  Chicken,  who  was  quite 
the  Apollo  of  Mr.  Toots's  Pantheon, 
had  introduced  to  bim  a  marker  who 
taught  billiards,  a  Life  Guard  who 
taught  fencing,  a  job-master  who  taught 
riding,  a  Cornish  gentleman  who  was 
up  to  anything  in  the  athletic  line,  and 
two  or  three  other  friends  connected  no 
less  intimately  with  the  fine  arts. 
Under  whose  auspices  Mr.  Toots  could 
hai'dly  fail  to  improve  apace,  and  under 
whose  tuition  he  went  to  work. 

But  however  it  came  about,  it  came 
to  pasis,  even  while  these  gentlemen  had 
the  gloss  of  novelty  upon  them,  that 
Mr.  Toots  felt»  he  didji*t  know  how, 
unsettled  and  uneasy.  There  were 
husks  in  his  com,  that  even  Game 
Chickens  couldn't  peck  up ;  gloomy 
giants  in  his  leisure,  that  even  Game 
Chickens  couldn't  knock  down.  No- 
thing seemed  to  do  Mr.  Toots  so  much 
good  as  incessantly  leaving  cards  at 
Mr.  Dombey's  door.  No  tax-gatherer 
in  the  British  Dominions — that  wide- 
spread territory  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  and  where  the  tax-gatherer  never 
goes  to  bed — was  more  regular  and  per- 
severing in  his  calls  than  Mr.  Toots. 
Mr.  Toots  never  went  upstairs ;  and 
'  always  perhrm^  the  same  ceremonies, 

xicbly  dressed  for  the  purpose,  at  the 

''-'^door. 


"Oh  f    Gk)od  morning  !**  would,  be 

Mr.  Toots's  first  remark  to  the  servant. 
"  For  Mr.  Dora  bey,"  would  be  Mr. 
Toots' s  next  remark,  as  he  handed  in  a 
card.  "  For  Miss  Dombey,"  would  be 
his  next,  as  he  handed  in  another. 

Mr.  Toots  would  then  turn  round  as 
if  to  go  away  ;  but  the  man  knew  him 
by  this  time,  and  knew  he  wouldn't. 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Mr.  Toots 
would  say,  as  if  a  thought  had  suddeoly 
descended  on  him.  ''Is  the  young 
woman  at  home  ? " 

The  man  would  rather  think  she  was, 
but  wouldn't  quite  know.  Then  b« 
would  ring  a  bell  that  rang  upstairs, 
and  would  look  up  the  staircase,  and 
would  say,  yes  she  was  at  home,  and 
was  coming  down.  Then  Miss  Nipper 
would  appear,  and  the  man  would  retire. 

"Oh!  How  de  do?"  Mr.  Tooti 
would  say,  with  a  chuckle  and  a  blush. 

Susan  would  thank  him,  and  say  she 
was  very  welL 

"  How 's  Diogenes  going  on  V*  would 
be  Mr.  Toots's  second  interrogation. 

Very  well  indeed.  Miss  Florence  uns 
fonder  and  fonder  of  him  every  day. 
Mr.  Toots  was  sure  to  hail  this  with  a 
burst  of  chuckles,  like  the  opening  of  a 
bottle  of  some  effervescent  beverage. 

"Miss  Florence  is  quite  well.  Sir," 
Sasan  would  add. 

"  Oh,  it's  of  no  consequence,  thanVee^** 
was  the  invariable  reply  of  Mr.  Toots; 
and  when  he  had  said  so^  he  always 
went  away  very  fast. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Toots  had 
a  filmy  something  in   his  mind,  which 
led  him  to  conclude  that  if  he  could  aspire 
successfully  in   the   fulness  of    time, 
to  the  hand  of  Florence,  he  would  be 
fortunate  and  blest.      It  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Toots,  by  some  remote  and  round- 
about road,  had  got  to  that  point,  and 
that  there  he  made  a  stand.     His  heart 
was  wounded  ;  he  was  touched ;  he  was 
in  love.      He  had  made  a  desperate 
attempt,  one  night,  and  had  sat  up  all 
night  for  the  purpose,  to  write  an  acrostic 
on  Florence,  which  affected  him  to  tears 
in  the  conception.      But  he  never  pre 
ceeded  in  the  execution  further  than  the 
woxda"  For  when  I  gaze," — the  flow  of 
ima|jaia\a.oiiVfi  '«\^!i^)d&\»&  ^x«vioasly 
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I  the  initial  letters  of  the 
ines,  deserting  him  at  that 

'vising  that  very  artful  and 
ure   of  leaving  a  card  for 
f  daily,    the  brain  of  Mr. 
)t  worked  much  in  reference 
set  that  held    his  feelings 
Bat  deep  consideration  at 
ed  Mr.  Toots  that  an  impor- 
;ain,  was,  the  conciliation  of 
dipper,  preparatory  to  giving 
iling  of  his  state  of  mind, 
light  and  playful  gallantry 
)  lady  seemed  the  means  to 
that    early  chapter  of  the 
winning  her  to  his  interests, 
able  quite  to  make  up  his 
it,  he  consulted  the  Chicken 
taking  that  gentleman  into 
ice;  merely  informing  him 
d  in  Yorkshire  had  written 
.  Toots)  for  his  opinion  on 
tion.    The  Chicken  replying 
dnion  always  was,  "Go  in 
and  farther,    "When  your 
e  yon  and  your  work  cut  out, 
oit,"  Mr.  Toots  considei-eti 
itive  way  of  supporting  his 
of  the  case,   and  heroically 
kiss  Miss  Nipper  next  day. 
e  next  day,  therefore,   Mr. 
ing  into  requisition  some  of 
t  marvels  that  Burgess  and 
iT  turned  out,  went  off  to  Mr. 
upon  this  design.     But  his 
1   him   so  much  as  he  ap- 
he    scene    of  action,    that, 
e  arrived  on  the  ground  at 
3k  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
le  knocked  at  the  door, 
ng  happened  as  usual,  down 
t  when  Susan  said  her  young 
Gts  well,  and  Mr.  Toots  said 

no  consequence.  To  her 
.,  Mr.  Toots,  instead  of  going 
ocket,  after  that  observation, 
kd  chuckled. 

ps   you*d  like  to  walk   up 
?"  said  Susan. 

I  think  I  will  come  m  t" 
'oots. 

ead  of  walking  up  stairs,  the 

made  an  awkward  plunge  at 

m  the  door   was  shul^   and 


embracing  that  fidr  creature,  kiond  her 

on  the  cheek. 

"Go  along  with  you!'*  cried  Sasao, 
"  or  ru  tear  your  eyes  out." 

"Just  another! "  said  Mr.  Toots. 

"Go  along  with  you!"  exclaimed 
Susan,  giving  him  a  push.  "Innocent! 
like  you,  too  1  Who  'U  begin  next !  Go 
along,  Sir!" 

Susan  was  not  in  any  serious  strait^ 
for  she  could  hardly  speak  for  lauguing; 
but  Diogenes,  on  the  staircase,  hearing  a 
rustling  against  the  wall,  and  a  shufBing 
of  feet,  and  seeing  throu<j,h  the  bannis- 
ters that  there  was  some  contention 
going  on,  and  foreign  invasion  in  the 
house,  formed  a  different  opinion, 
dashed  down  to  the  rescue,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  had  Mr.  Toots  by 
the  leg. 

Susan  screamed,  laughed,  opened  the 
street-door,  and  ran  down  staira ;  the 
bold  Toots  tumbled  staggering  out  into 
the  street,  with  Diogenes  holding  on  to 
one  leg  of  his  pantaloons,  as  if  Burgrss 
and  Co.  were  his  cooks,  and  had  pro- 
vided  that  dainty  morsel  for  his  holiday 
entertainment ;  Diogenes  shaken  off, 
rolled  over  and  over  in  the  dust,  got  up 
again,  whirled  round  the  giddy  Toots 
and  snapped  at  him  :  and  all  this  tur- 
moil, Mr.  Carker,  reining  up  his  horse 
and  sitting  a  little  at  a  distance,  saw,  to 
his  amazement,  issue  fiom  the  stately 
house  of  Mr.  Dombey. 

Mr.  Carker  remained  watching  the 
discomfited  Toots,  when  Diogenes  was 
called  in,  and  the  door  shut:  and  while 
that  gentleman,  taking  refuge  in  a  door- 
way near  at  hand,  bound  up  the  torn 
leg  of  his  pantaloons  with  a  costly  silk 
handkerchief  that  had  formed  part  of 
his  expensive  outfit  for  the  adventure. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Carker,  riding  up,  with  hi3  most  pro- 
pitiatory smile.  "I  hope  you  are  not 
hurt?" 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,*'  replied  Mr. 
Toots,  raising  his  fiush^  face,  "it^sof 
no  consequence.**  Mr.  Toots  would 
have  signified,  if  he  could,  that  he  liked 
it  every  much. 

"If  the  dog*s  teeth  have  entered  the 
leg,  Sir — **  began  Carker,  with  a  display 
of  his  own. 
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"Nfl^  ihanl  yott,"  «dd  Mr.  Toots, 
"  it'g  all  quite  rigbt.  It's  veiy  com- 
fbrtable,  thank  yon.** 

''I  have  the  pleasnre  of  knowing 
Mr.  I>ombey,"  observed  C^ker. 

"Have  you  though f"  rejoined  the 
Uushing  Toots. 

**  And  you  will  allow  me,  perhaps,  to 
apologise,  in  his  absence,"  said  Mr. 
Garker,  taking  off  his  hat,  **  for  such  a 
misadventure,  and  to  wonder  how  it 
can  possibly  have  happened." 

Mr.  Toots  is  so  much  gratified  by  this 
politeness,  and  the  lucky  chance  of 
making  friends  with  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Dombey,  that  he  pulls  out  his  card -case, 
which  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
xaanz,  and  hands  his  namie  and  address 
lo  Mr.  Carker:  who  responds  to  that 


■'  j> 


courtesy  by  ^vxng  bim  bSs  dviif 
with  that  they  part. 

As  Mr.  Carker  picks  his  way  bo 
softly  past  the  house,  glancing  apat  the 
windows,  and  trying  to  make  out  tb 
pensive  face  behind  the  curtain  lookiog 
at  the  children  opposite,  the  rough  head 
of  Diogenes  came  clambering  up  close  by 
it,  and  the  dog,  regardless  of  all  sooth- 
ing, barks  and  growls,  and  makes  ai 
him  from  that  height,  as  if  he  would 
spring  down  and  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

Well  spoken,  Di,  so  nearyour  mistress! 
Another,  and  another  with  your  head, 
up,  your  eyes  flashing,  and  your  vexed 
mouth  worrying  itself,  for  want  of  him  \ 
Another,  as  he  picks  bis  way  along! 
You  have  a  good  scent^  Dl,— cats,  bo/i 
catst 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

tLOBBHOB  80LITAET,   AKD  IHB  XIDSHIPlfAN  XTSTEBIOVI. 


Flobskob  lived  alone  in  the  great 
dreary  bouse,  and  day  succeeded  day, 
and  still  she  lived  alone ;  and  the  blank 
walls  fooked  down  upon  her  with  a 
vacant  stare,  as  if  they  had  a  Gorgon- 
like mind  to  stare  her  youth  and  beauty 
into  stone. 

No  magic  dwelling-place  in  maglo 
story,  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  a  thick 
wood,  was  ever  more  solitary  and  de- 
serted to  the  faocy,  than  was  her 
father^s  mansion  in  its  grim  reality,  as 
it  stood  lowering  on  the  street :  always 
by  night,  when  lights  were  shining  from 
neighbouring  windows,  a  blot  upon  its 
scanty  brightness ;  always  by  day,  a 
frown  upon  its  never-smiUng  face. 

There  were  not  two  dragon  sentries 
keeping  ward  before  the  gate  of  this 
abode,  as  in  magic  legend  are  usually 
found  on  duty  over  the  wronged  inno- 
cence imprisoned ;  but  besides  a  glow- 
ering visage,  with  its  thin  lips  parted 
wickedly,  that  surveyed  all  comers  from 
above  the  archway  of  the  door,  there 
was  a  monstrous  fantasy  of  rusty  iron 
oarJwg  and  twisting  \ik»  a  petri^uetion 


of  an  arbour  over  the  threshold,  budding 
in   spikes  and  corkscrew  points,  and 
bearing,  one  on  either  side,  two  ominous 
extinguishers,  that  seemed  to  say,  *'Wbo 
enter  here,  leave  light  behind  ! "  There 
were  no  talismanic  characters  engraven 
on  the  portal,  but  the  house  was  now 
so  neglected  in  appearance,  that  boys 
chalked  the  railings  and  the  pavement 
— particularly  round  the  comer  where 
the  side  wall  was — and  drew  ghosts  on 
the  stable  door  ;  and  being  sometimes 
driven  off  by  Mr.  Towlinson,  made  por- 
traits of  him,  in  return,  with  his  ears 
growing  out  horizontally  from  under 
his  hat.     Noise  ceased  to  be,  within 
the  shadow  of  the  roof:     The  brass 
band  that  came  into  the  street  once  a 
week,  in  the  morning,  never  brayed  a 
note  in  at  those  windows ;  but  all  such 
company,  down  to  a  poor  little  piping 
organ  of  weak  intellect,  with  an  im- 
becile   party    of    automaton    dancers, 
waltzing  in  and  out  at  folding-doors, 
fell  off  from  it  with  one  accord,  and 
shunned  it  as  a  hopeless  place. 
\     Tbs  s;]^  upon  it  wat  more  wasting 
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tused  to  set  enchanted 
Dce  upon  a  timC)  but 
freshness  nnimpaired. 
solation  uf  disuse  was 
ly  manifest  about  it. 
rtains,  drooping  hea- 
»ld  folds  and  shapes, 
mbrous  palls.  Heca- 
ire,  still  piled  and 
tmk  like  imprisoned 
en,  and  changed  in- 
rs  were  dim  as  with 
irs.  Patterns  of  car* 
)ecame  perplexed  and 
emory  of  those  years* 
Boards,  stai-ting  at 
3S,  creaked  and  shook. 

the   locks  of   doors. 

the  walls,  and  as  the 
the  pictures  seemed  to 

themselves.  Mildew 
,a  to  lurk  in  closets, 
ew  in  corners  of  the 
accumulated,     nobody 

how ;  spidei's,  moths, 
eard  of  every  day.  An 
>  beetle  now  and  then 
vable  upon  the  stairs, 
om,  as  wondering  how 
^ts  began  to  squeak 
le  night  time,  through 
ley  mined  behind  the 

.gnificence  of  the  state 
rfectly  by  the  doubtful 
rough  closed  shuttei-s, 
irered  well  enough  for 
3de.  Such  as  the  tar- 
rllded  lions,  stealthily 
aeath  their  wrappers  ; 
jnents  of  busts  on  pe« 

revealing  themselves 
the  clocks  that  never 
•,  if  wound  up  by  any 
rrong,  and  struck  un* 
,  which  are  not  upon 

accidental  tinklings 
udant  lustres,  more 
irm-bells ;  the  softened 
u'd  air  that  made  their 
objects,  and  a  phantom 
shrouded  and  hooded, 
al  of  shape.  But,  be- 
3  the  greal  staircase, 
of  tho  place  so  rarely 


set  his  foot,  and  by  which  bis  little 
child  had  gone  up  to  Heaven.  There 
were  other  staircases  and  pasaages 
where  no  one  went  for  weeks  together  ; 
there  were  two  closed  rooms  associated 
with  dead  members  of  the  family,  and 
with  whispered  recollections  of  them ; 
and  to  all  the  house  but  Florence,  there 
was  a  gentle  figure  moving  through  the 
solitude  and  gloom,  that  gave  to  every 
lifeless  thing  a  touch  of  present  human 
interest  and  wonder.* 

For  Florence  lived  alone  in  the  de- 
serted house,  and  day  succeeded  day, 
and  still  she  lived  alone,  and  the  cold 
walls  looked  down  upon  her  with  a 
vacant  stare,  as  if  they  had  a  Gorgon- 
like mind  to  stare  her  youth  and  beauty 
into  stone. 

The  grass  began  to  grow  upon  the 
roof,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  base- 
ment paving.  A  scaly  crumbling  vege- 
tation sprouted  round  the  window-sills. 
Fragments  of  mortar  lost  their  hold 
upon  the  iusidss  of  the  unused  chim- 
neys, and  came  dropping  down.  The 
two  trees  with  the  smoky  trunks  were 
blighted  high  up,  and  the  withered 
branches  domineered  above  the  leaves. 
Through  the  whole  building,  white  had 
turned  yellow,  yellow  nearly  black ;  and 
since  the  time  when  the  poor  lady  died, 
it  had  slowly  become  a  dark  gap  in  the 
long  monotonous  street. 

But  Florence  bloomed  there,  like  the 
king's  fair  daughter  in  the  story.  Her 
books,  her  music,  and  hei'  daily  teachers, 
were  her  only  real  companions,  Susan 
Nipper  and  Diogenes  excepted  :  of 
whom  the  former,  in  her  attendance  on 
the  studies  '^f  her  young  mistress,  began 
to  grow  quite  learned  herself,  while 
the  latter,  softened  possibly  by  the 
same  influences,  would  lay  his  head 
upon  the  window-ledge,  and  placidly 
open  and  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  street, 
all  through  a  summer  morning ;  some- 
times pricking  up  his  head  to  look  with 
great  significance  after  some  noisy  dog 
in  a  cart,  who  was  barking  his  way 
along,  and  sometimes,  with  an  exas- 
perated and  uuaccountable  recollection 
of  his  supposed  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, rushing  to  the  door,  whence, 
after  a  deafening  disturbance,  he  would 
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•ome  Jogging  back  with  a  ridienloiu 
eompUcency  that  belonged  to  him,  and 
lay  his  jaw  upon  ilie  window-ledge 
again,  with  the  air  of  a  dog  who  had 
done  a  public  Bervice. 

So  Florence  lived  in  her  wilderness 
of  a  home,  within  the  circle  of  her  inno- 
cent pursuits  and  thoughts,  and  nothing 
harmed  her.  She  could  go  down  to  her 
iather^s  rooms  now,  and  think  of  him, 
and  suffer  her  loying  heart  humbly  to  ap- 
proach him,  without  fear  of  repulse.  She 
could  look  upon  the  objects  that  had 
aurrounded  him  in  his  sorrow,  and  could 
nestle  near  his  chair,  and  not  dread  the 
glance  that  she  so  well  remembered. 
She  could  render  him  such  little  tokens 
of  her  duty  and  service,  as  putting 
everything  in  order  for  him  with  her 
own  han^  binding  little  nosegays  for 
his  table,  changing  them  as  one  by  one 
they  withered  and  he  did  not  come  back, 
preparing  something  for  him  every  day, 
and  leaving  some  timid  mark  of  her 
presence  near  his  usual  seat.  To-day, 
it  was  a  little  painted  stand  for  his 
watch  ;  to-morrow  she  would  be  afraid 
to  leave  it,  and  would  substitute  some 
other  trifle  of  her  making  not  so  likely 
to  attract  his  eye.  Waking  in  the  night, 
perhaps,  she  would  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  his  coming  home  and  angrily 
rejecting  it,  and  would  hurry  down  with 
slippered  feet  and  quickly  beating  heart, 
and  bring  it  away.  At  another  time, 
ahe  would  only  lay  her  face  upon  his 
desk,  and  leave  a  kiss  there,  and  a  tear. 

Still  no  one  knew  of  tiiis.  Unless 
the  household  found  it  out  when  she 
was  not  there— and  they  all  held  Mr. 
Dombey*s  rooms  in  awe — it  was  as  deep 
a  secret  in  her  breast  as  what  had  gone 
before  it.  Florence  stole  into  those 
rooms  at  twilight,  early  in  the  morning, 
and  at  times  when  meals  were  served 
down  stairs.  And  although  they  were 
in  every  nook  the  better  and  the  brighter 
for  her  care,  she  entered  and  passed  out 
as  quietly  as  any  sunbeam,  excepting 
that  she  left  her  light  behind. 

Shadowy  company  attended  Florence 
up  and  duwn  the  echoing  house,  and  sat 
•with  her  in  the  dismantled  rooms.  As 
If  her  life  were  an  enchanted  vision, 
there  arose  out  of  her  solitude  minister- 


ing thoughts,  that  made  it  fimdAil  ij 
unreal.    She  imagined  so  often  « 
her  life  would  have  been  if  her  fat 
could  have  loved  her  and  she  had  b 
a  favourite  child,  that  sometimes, 
the  moment,  she  almost  believed  it 
so,  an(l,  borne  on  by  the  current  of 
pensive  fiction,  -seemed  to  rem 
how  they  had  watched  her  brothi 
his  grave    together ;    how   they 
freely  shared  his  heart  between  thi 
how  they  were  united  in  the  dear  re 
brance  of  him ;  how  they  often 
about  him  yet;  and  her  kind  fa^ 
looking  at  her  gently,  told  her  of 
common  hope  and  trust  in  GKxL 
other  times  she  pictured  to  herself 
mother  yet  alive.     And  oh  the  hai 
ness  of  fidling  on  her  neck,  and  cli 
to  her  with  tiie  love  and  confideoee 
all  her  soul !     And  oh  the  desolation^ 
the  solitary  house  again,  with  evenii 
coming  on,  and  no  one  there ! 

But  there  was  one  thought,  scarof 
shaped  out  to  herself,  yet  fervent  ai 
strong  within  her,  that  upheld  Florea 
when  she  strove  and  filled  her  tc 
young  heart,  so  sorely  tried,  with  co 
stancy  of  purpose.  Into  her  mind,  i 
into  all  others  contending  with  the  git 
affliction  of  our  mortal  nature,  the 
had  stolen  solemn  wonderings  and  hope 
arising  in  the  dim  world  beyond  t 
present  life,  and  murmuring,  like  fai 
music,  of  recognition  in  the  far  off  lai 
between  her  brother  and  her  mothei 
of  some  present  consciousness  in  bo 
of  her  :  some  love  and  commiserati* 
for  her  :  and  some  knowledge  of  her 
she  went .  her  way  npon  the  earth, 
was  a  soothing  consolation  to  Floren 
to  give  shelter  to  these  thoughts,  unl 
one  day — ^it  was  soon  after  she  had  la 
seen  her  father  in  his  own  room,  late 
night — the  fancy  came  upon  her,  thi 
in  weeping  for  his  alienated  heart,  si 
might  stir  the  spirits  of  the  dead  again 
him.  Wild,  weak,  childish,  as  it  nu 
have  been  to  think  so,  and  to  tremt 
at  the  half-formed  thought,  it  was  tl 
impulse  of  her  loving  nature ;  and  fro 
that  hour  Florence,  strove  against  ti 
cruel  wound  in  her  breast,  and  tried 
think  of  him  whose  hand  had  made 
only  withhopo. 
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r  fiiiher  did  not  kiiotr — she  held 
from  that  time — how  much  she 
him.     She  was  very  young,  and 

0  mother,  and  had  never  learned, 
me  fault  or  misfortune,  how  to 
v&  to  him  that  she  loved  him.  She 

be  patient,  and  would  try  to  gain 
,rt  in  time,  and  win  him  to  a  better 
edge  of  his  only  child, 
s  became  the  purpose  of  her  life, 
lorning  sun  shone  down  upon  the 

house,  and  found  the  resolu- 
right  and  freah  within  the  bosom 

^litary  mistress.  Through  all 
ities  of  the  day,  it  animated  her ; 
orence  hoped  that  the  more  she 

and  the  more  accomplished  she 
le,   the  more   glad  he 'would  be 

he  came  to  know  and  like  her. 
imes  she  wondered,  with  a  swell- 
tart  and  rising  tear,  whether  she 
proficient  enough  in  anything  to 
se  him  when  they  should  become 
Jiions.  Sometimes  she  tried  to 
if  there  were  any  kind  of  know- 
that  would  bespeak  his  interest 
readily  than  another.     Always  : 

books,  her  music,  and  her  work : 
!r  morning  walks,  and  in  her 
y  prayers  :  she  had  her  engrossing 
i  view.  Strange  study  for  a  child, 
n  the  road  to  a  hard  parentis  heart ! 
re  were  many  careless  loungers 
;h  the  street,  as  the  summer  even- 
sepened  into  nighty  who  glanced 

the  road  at  the  sombre  house, 
Lw  the  youthful  figure  at  the  win- 
racb  a  contrast  to  it,  looking  up- 
at  the  stars  as  they  began  to  shine, 
'ould  have  slept  the  worse  if  they 
Down  on  what  design  she  mused 
idfastly.  The  reputation  of  the 
on  as  a  haunted  house,  would  not 
}eca  the  gayer  with  some  humble 
ITS  elsewhere,  who  were  struck  by 
emal  gloom  in  passing  and  repass- 

1  their  daily  avocations,  and  so 
1  it,  if  they  could  have  read  its 
in  the  darkening  &ce.  But  Flo- 
held  her  sacred  purpose,  unsus- 

and  unaided  :  and  studied  only 
■)  bring  her  father  to  the  under- 
ng  that  she  loved  him,  and  made 
)eal  against  him  in  any  wandering 
It. 


Thus  Florence  lived  alone  In  the 
deserted  house,  and  day  succeeded  day, 
and  stjlll  she  lived  alone,  and  the  mono- 
tonous walls  looked  down  upon  her  with 
a  stare,  as  if  they  had  a  Gorgon-like 
intent  to  stare  her  youth  and  beauty 
into  stone. 

Susan  Nipper  stood  opposite  to  hex* 
young  mistress  one  morning,  as  she 
folded  and  sealed  a  note  she  had  been 
writing :  and  showed  in  her  lo6ks  an 
approving  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

**  Better  late  than  never,  dear  Miss 
Floy,"  said  Susan,  *'and  I  do  say,  that 
even  a  visit  to  them  old  Skettleses  will 
be  a  God -send." 

*'It  is  very  good  of  Sir  Bamet  and 
Lady  Skettles,  Susan,"  returned  Flo- 
rence, with  a  mild  correction  of  that 
young  lady's  familiiu*  ^pention  of  the 
family  in  question,  '*  to  i*epeat  their 
invitation  so  kindly.** 

Miss  Nipper,  who  was  perhaps  the 
most  thorough-going  partisan  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  who  carried  her 
partisanship  into  all  matters  great  or 
small,  and  perpetually  waged  war  with 
it  against  society,  screwed  up  her  lips 
and  shook  her  head,  as  a  protest  against 
any  recognition  of  disinterestedness  in 
the  Skettleses,  and  a  plea  in  bar  that 
they  would  have  valuable  consideration 
for  their  kindness,  in  the  company  of 
Florence. 

•*  They  know  what  they  *re  about,  If 
ever  people  did,"  murmured  Miss  Nip- 
per, drawing  in  her  breath,  *'oh  !  trust 
them  Skettleses  for  that  ! " 

''I  am  not  very  anxious  to  go  to 
Fulham,  Susan,  I  confess,"  said  Flo- 
rence thoughtfully ;  "  but  it  will  be 
right  to  go.     I  think  it  will  be  better." 

"Much  better,"  interposed  Susan, 
with  another  emphatic  shake  of  her 
head. 

"And  so,"  said  Florence,  "though 
I  would  prefer  to  have  gone  when  there 
was  no  one  there,  instead  of  in  this  vaca- 
tion time,  when  it  seems  there  are  some 
young  people  staying  in  the  house,  I 
have  thankfully  said  yes." 

"For  which  /  say.  Miss  Floy,  Oh 
be  joyful  I "  returned  Susan  **  Ah  ! 
h~h ! " 

This  last   e}acn\a\ioi\,  ^^   <«\aO^ 
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llGss  Nipper  frequently  wound  up  a 
sentence,  at  about  that  epoch  of  time, 
was  supposed  below  the  level  of  the 
ball  to  have  a  general  reference  to  Mr. 
Dombey,  and  to  be  expressive  of  a 
yearning  in  Miss  Nipper  to  favour  that 
gentleman  with  a  piece  of  her  mind. 
But  she  never  explained  it ;  and  it  had, 
in  consequence,  the  charm  of  mystery, 
in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  the 
sharpest  expression. 

*^  How  long  it  is  before  we  have  any 
news  of  Walter,  Suaan ! "  observed 
Florence,  after  a  mementos  silence. 

"Long  indeed.  Miss  Floy  !"  replied 
her  maid.  "  And  Perch  said,  when  he 
came  just  now  to  see  for  letters — but 
what  signifies  what  he  says  ! "  ex- 
claimed Susan,  reddening  and  breaking 
off.     "  Much  he  knows  about  it !  ** 

Florence  raised  her  eyes  quickly, 
and  a  flush  overspread  her  face. 

'*If  I  hadn't,"  said  Susan  Nipper, 
evidently  struggling  with  some  latent 
anxiety  and  alarm,  and  looking  full  at 
her  young  mistress,  while  endeavouring 
to  work  herself  into  a  state  of  resent- 
ment with  the  unoffending  Mr.  Perch's 
image,  ''if  I  hadn't  more  manliness 
than  that  insipidest  of  his  sex,  I'd 
never  take  pride  in  my  hair  again,  but 
turn  it  up  behind  my  ears,  and  wear 
eojirse  caps,  without  a  bit  of  border, 
until  death  released  me  from  my  insig- 
nificance, I  may  not  be  a  Amazon,  Miss 
Floy,  and  wouldn't  so  demean  myself 
by  such  disfigurement,  but  anyways 
I  'm  not  a  giver  up,  I  hope." 

"Give  up!  What?"  cried  Flo- 
rence, with  a  face  of  terror. 

"Why,  nothing,  Miss,"  said  Susan. 
"  Good  gracious,  nothing  I  It's  only 
that  wet  curl-paper  of  a  man  Perch, 
that  any  one  might  almost  make  away 
with,  with  a  touch,  and  really  it  would 
be  a  blessed  event  for  all  parties  if 
some  one  woxdd  take  pity  on  him,  and 
would  have  the  goodness  ! " 

**  Does  he  give  up  the  ship,  Susan  ?** 
inquired  Florence,  very  pale. 

"No,    Miss,"   returned  Susan,    "I 
should  like  to  see  him  make  so  bold  as  t 
do  it  to  my  face  t    No,  Miss,  but  he  ' 
Ifoea  on  about  some  bothering  gins:er 
iitat  Mr,  Walt/sr  was  to  send  to  Mnu 


Perch,  and  shakes  his  dismal  head,  snd 
says  he  hopes  it  may  be  coming ;  soy 
how,  he  says,  it  can't  come  now  in  time 
for  the  intended  occasion,  but  may  do 
for  next,  which  really,"  said  Miss  Nip- 
per, with  aggravated  scorn,  "  puts  me 
out  of  patience  with  the  man,  for 
though  I  can  bear  a  great  deal,  I  am 
not  a  camel,  neither  am  I,"  added 
Susan,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
"if  I  know  myself  a  dromedary  nei- 
ther." 

"What  else  does  he  say,  Susan?" 
inquired  Florence,  earnestly.  "Won't 
you  tell  me?" 

"  As  if  I  wouldn't  tell  you  anything, 
Miss  Floy,  and  everything ! "  said 
Susan.  *  *  Why  Miss,  he  says  that  there 
begins  to  be  a  general  talk  about  the 
ship,  and  that  they  have  never  had  a 
ship  on  that  voyage  half  so  long  unheard 
of,  and  that  the  Captain's  wife  was  at 
the  office  yesterday,  and  seemed  a  little 
put  out  about  it,  but  any  one  could  say 
that,  we  knew  nearly  that  before." 

"  I  must  visit  Walter  s  uncle,"  said 
Florence,  hurriedly,  "before  I  leave 
home.  I  will  go  and  see  him  this 
morning.  Let  us  walk  tiiere,  directly, 
Susan." 

Miss  Nipper  having  nothing  to  urge 
against  the  proposal,  but  being  perfectly 
acquiescent,  they  were  soon  equipped, 
and  in  the  streets,  and  on  their  way 
towards  the  little  Midshipman. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  poor 
Walter  had  gone  to  Captain  Cuttle's, 
on  the  day  when  Brogley  the  broker 
came  into  i)ossession,  and  when  thers 
seemed   to  him    to    be  an    execntioiL 
in  the  very  steeples,  was  pretty  mncL 
the  same  as  that  in  which   Florence 
now  took  her  way  to  Uncle  Sol's  ;  with, 
this  difference,  that  Florence  suffered 
the  added  pain  of  thinking  that  she  had 
been,  perhaps,  the  innocent  occasion  of 
involving  Walter  in  peril,  and  all  \» 
whom  he  was  dear,  herself  included, 
in  an  agony  of  suspense.     For  the  rest, 
uncertainty  and  danger  seensed  written 
upon    everything.      The  weathercocks 
on   spires  and  housetops  were   myste- 
rious with  hints  of  stormy  ^nnd,  and 
pointed,  like  so  many  ghostly  fingera, 
out  to  dangerous  seas,  where  fra^tnenil 
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of  greftt  irreeki  were  drifting,  perhaps, 
and  helpless  men  were  rocked  upon 
tbem  into  a  sleep  as  deep  as  the  nn- 
fiithomable  waters.  When  Florence 
came  into  the  city,  and  passed  gentle- 
men who  were  talking  together,  she 
dreaded  to  hear  them  speaking  of  the 
ship,  and  saying  it  was  lost.  Pictures 
and  prints  of  vessels  fighting  with  the 
rolling  waves  filled  her  with  alarm. 
The  smoke  and  donds,  thongh  moving 
gently,  moved  too  fast  for  her  appre- 
bensions,  and  made  her  fear  there  was 
a  tempest  blowing  at  that  moment  on 
the  ocean. 

Sosan  Kipper  may  or  may  not  have 
leen  affected  similarly,  but  having  her 
attention  much  engaged  in  struggles 
vith  boys,  whenever  there  was  any 
press  of  people — ^for,  between  that 
grade  of  human  kind  and  herself,  there 
vas  some  natural  animosity  that  inva- 
riably broke  out,  whenever  they  came 
together — it  woiUd  seem  that  she  had 
not  much  leisure  on  the  road  for  intel- 
lectual operations. 

Arriving  in  good  time  abreast  of  the 
vooden  Midshipman  on  the  opposite 
tide  of  the  way,  and  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  cross  the  street,  they 
vere  a  little  surprised  at  first  to  see, 
at  the  Instrument-maker's  door,  a 
roQod-headed  lad,  with  his  chubby 
&ce  addressed  towards  the  sky,  who, 
as  they  looked  at  him,  suddenly  thrust 
into  his  capacious  moutJi  two  fingers  of 
each  hand,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
that  machinery  whistled,  with  astonish- 
bg  shrillness,  to  some  pigeons  at  a 
ooDsiderable  elevation  in  the  air. 

/'Mrs.  Bichards's  eldest.  Miss!*' 
laid  Susan,  '*and  the  worrit  of  Mrs. 
lUchards's  life ! " 

As  Polly  had  been  to  tell  Florence  of 
the  resuscitated  prospects  of  her  son 
and  heir,  Florence  was  prepared  (br  the 
meeting :  so,  a  favourable  moment  pre- 
icnting  itself,  they  both  hastened 
across,  without  any  further  contem- 
plation of  Mrs.  Richards's  bane.  That 
sporting  character,  unconscious  of  their 
approach,  again  whistled  with  his  ut- 
most might,  and  then  yelled  in  a 
rapture  of  excitement,  "  Strays !  Whoo-  j 
dop  1     Strays  I  **    which    identification 


had  such  an  effect  upon  the  consc!enoe* 
stricken  pigeons,  that  instead  of  going 
direct  to  some  town  in  the  Noi'th  of 
England,  as  appeared  to  have  been 
their  original  intention,  they  began  to 
wheel  and  falter ;  whereupon  Mrs. 
Richards*s  first-bom  pierced  them  with 
another  whistle,  and  again  yelled,  in  a 
voice  that  rose  above  the  turmoil  of  the 
street,  "Strays  I  Whoo-oop  I  Strays  !" 

From  this  transport,  he  was  abruptly 
recalled  to  terrestrial  objects,  by  a  poke 
from  Miss  Nipper,  which  sent  him  into 
the  shop. 

*'  Is  this  the  way  you  show  your 
penitence,  when  Mrs.  Richards  has  been 
fretting  for  you  months  and  months  !  ** 
said  Susan,  following  the  poke. 
"Where's  Mr.  Gills?" 

Rob,  who  smoothed  his  first  rebel- 
lious glance  at  Miss  Nipper  when  ho 
saw  Florence  following,  put  his  knuckles 
to  his  hair,  in  honour  of  the  latter,  and 
said  to  the  former,  that  Mr.  Gills  was 
out. 

"  Fetch  him  home,"  said  Miss  Nip« 
per,  with  authority,  "and  say  that  my 
young  lady 's  here." 

"I  don't  know  where  ho's  gone," 
said  Rob. 

"Is  that  your  penitence?"  cric<l 
Susan,  with  stbging  sharpness. 

"  Why  how  can  I  go  and  fetch  liim 
when  I  don't  know  where  to  go  1  '* 
whimpered  the  baited  Rob.  "How 
can  you  be  so  unreasonable  ?" 

"  Did  Mr.  Gills  say  '.vhen  he  should 
be  home  ? "  asked  Florence. 

"Yes,  Miss,"  replied  Rob,  with 
another  application  of  his  knuckles  to 
his  hair.  "  He  said  he  shoula  be  home 
early  in  the  afternoon  ;  in  about  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  from  now.  Miss." 

"Is  he  very  anxious  about  his 
nephew  ? "  inquired  Susan. 

"Yes,  Miss,"  retumed  Rob,  pre- 
ferring to  address  himself  to  Florence 
and  slighting  Nipper;  "I  should  say 
he  was,  very  much  so.  He  ain^t  in- 
doors. Miss,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
together.  He  can't  settle  in  one  place 
five  minutes.  He  goes  about,  like  a — 
just  like  a  stray,"  said  Rob,  stooping 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  pigeons  through 
the  window,  and  cbftckm^Wnii^^  ^v^ 
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to  Us 

tk0  pcige  of  anoUwr  wliiaUe. 

**  Do  yoa  know  a  fneod  of  Mr.  Gills, 
oiled  GapUin  Cottle  ?**  ioqnired  Fk>- 
after  a  monieiiCs  reiectioa. 


after  tlw  eoacfa  otfl  H  mm  as  invisililt 
as  the  pigee—  bad  mom  beeomc^  at 
down  b^iisd  the  dak  with  a  most  ass- 
dooas  deaMsaoar  r  aad  in  otdn>  that  be 


**Him  withabnuk,  Misi?'*  RJoiMd   night    for^s^    nothias    of    what    had 
Bob,  with  aa  illostratire  twist  of  bis   transpired,  aude  notes  of  it  on  Tariooi 


left  band.     ''Yea,  Mias. 

the  day  before  jcsterdaj/ 

"Haa  be    not 


He 


"No. 


r 


stin 


a  vast  ex* 

no  danger 

anything^ 

long  before  a 

as  profound  a 

if  be  bad  bad  no 


for 


,ps  of  paper,  with 
penditare  of  ink. 
of  these  doenmei 
If  aeeidentaUy  lest ; 
word  was  dry,  it 
mystery  to  Eob^  as 
part  whatever  in  its 

While  he  was  yet  busy  with  theM 

laboora,  the  badmey-eoaidi,  after  en- 

eoonterii^  nnhcard-of  diffiealties  from 

soft  roads,   irapassabk 

of  easks,  settlement: 


Miss,"    retomed    Bob^ 
his  reply  to  Floreaee. 

"Perhaps  Walter's  nnde  hM 
there,  Sasan,**  ofaaenred  Fkrenee^ 
ing  to  her. 

"  To  Otptain  Cnttle*s,  Miss  ?" 
posed  Boh,  "no,  he*s  not  gone  there,  i  swirel-bridges, 
Miss.    Because  be  left  particnlar  word    eanala, 
that  if  Ckptain  CatUe  called,  I  shoold 
tell  him  bow  sarprised  he  waa^  not  to 
bare  seen  htm  yesterday,  and  sboald 
make  bim  stop  *till  be  came  baek.** 

<*  Do  yon  know  where  Ci^itain  Cattle 
lives  ?**  asked  Florence. 

Bob  replied  in  the  affirmatire,  and 
taming  to  a  greasy  parchment  book  on 
the  shop  desk,  read  the  address  alond. 

Florenee  again  turned  to  her  midd 
and  took  counsel  with  her  in  a  low  voioe, 
while  Bob  the  round-eyed,  mindful  of 
his  patron*!  secret  charge,  looked  on 
and  listened.  Florence  proposed  that 
they  should  go  to  Captain  Cnttle*8 
bouse ;  hear  from  bis  own  lips,  what 
he  thought  of  the  absence  of  any 
tidings  of  the  Son  aad  Heir  ;  and  bring 
him,  if  they  could,  to  comfort  Undo 
Sol.  Susan  at  first  objected  slightly, 
on  the  score  of  distance  ;  but  a  hack- 
nsy -coach  being  mentioned  by  her 
mistress,  withdrew  that  opposition,  and 
gave  in  her  assent  There  were  some 
minutes  of  discussion  between  them 
before  tbey  came  to  this  conclusion, 
during  which  the  staring  Bob  paid  close 
attention  to  both  speakers,  and  in- 
dined  his  ear  to  each  by  turns,  as  if  he 
were  appointed  arbitrator  of  the  argu- 
ments. 

In  fine,   Bob  was  despatched  for  a 
oonch,  the  visitors  keeping  shop  mean- 
while ;  and  when  he  brought  it,  they 
got  iato  it^  leaving  word  for  Uncle  Sol 
/Abi  tbej  would  be  rare  to  cnU  again,  \  Mttxandes  Vxon^  black  la  th«  froa  vitk 


of  scarlet-beans  aad  little  wasb-boosei^ 
aad  many  sudi  obstacles  abounding  ii 
that  country,  stopped  at  the  comer  oi 
Brig  Place.  Alighting  here,  Florence 
and  Susan  Nipper  walked  down  the 
street,  and  sought  oat  the  abode  ol 
Captain  CntUe. 

It  happened  by  evil  chance  to  be  oni 
oi  Mrs.  Mae  Stinger's  great  cleaning 
days.  On  these  occasions,  Mrs.  Vu 
Stinger  was  knocked  up  by  the  police- 
man at  a  quarter  before  three  in  the 
morning,  and  rarely  sacenmbed  hefon 
twelve  o'clock  next  night.  The  chief 
object  of  this  instituticm  appeared  to 
be,  that  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  should  more 
all  the  furniture  into  the  back  garden 
at  early  dawn,  walk  about  the  house  in 
pattens  all  day,  and  move  the  furniture 
back  again  after  dark.  These  cere- 
monies greatly  fluttered  those  doves  the 
young  Mac  Stingers,  who  were  not  only 
unable  at  such  times  to  find  any  resting- 
place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet,  but 
generally  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
pecking  from  the  maternal  bird  during 
the  progress  of  the  solenmities. 

At  the  moment  when  Florence. and 
Susan  Nipper  presented  themselves  at 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger^s  door,  that  worthy 
but  redoubtable  female  was  in  the  act 
of  conveying  Alexander  Mac  Stinger, 
aged  two  years  and  three  mouths,  along 
the  passage  for  forcible  deposition  in  a 
sitting  posture  on  the  street  pavement  * 
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bis  breath  after  pnnishmeBt, 
ol  paviug-stone  being  usually 
let  as  a  powerful  restorative  in 

3. 

iliDgs  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stiuger,  as 
and  a  mother,  were  outraged 
k  of  pity  for  Aleisander  which 
?ed  on  Florence's  face.  There- 
•  Mac  Stinger  asserting  those 
tions  of  our  nature,   in  pre^ 

weakly  gratifying  her  curio- 
L  and  buffeted  Alexander  both 

during  the  application  of  the 
ne,  and  took  no  farther  notice 
Dgers. 
your  pardon,  ma'am,'*  said 

when  the  child  had  found 

again,   and  was  using  it. 
!aptain  Cuttle's  house  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger. 
Tumber  Nine  If"  asked  Flo- 
tating. 

aid  it  wasn't  Number  Nine  ?" 
iiac  Stinger, 
apper  instantly  struck    in, 

to  inquire  what  Mrs.  Mac 
int  by  that»  and  if  she  knew 
was  talking  to. 
c  Stinger  in  retort^  looked  at 
'.  *  *  What  do  you  want  with 
ttle,  I  should  wish  to  know  ? " 
dac  Stinger. 

[  you  ?  Then  I  'm  sorry  that 
be  satisfied,"  returned  Miss 

Susan  I  If  yon  please  !" 
ce.  *  *  Perhaps  you  can  hare 
iS  to  tell  us  where  Captain 
B,  ma'am,  as  he  don't  liye 

lys  he  don't  live  here  ?"  re- 
implacable  Mac  Stinger.  '•*  I 
n't  Cap'en  Cuttle's  house — 
b  his  house — and  forbid  it, 
ir  should  be  his  house — ^for 
tie  don't  know  how  to  keep 
nd  don't  deserve  to  have  a 
my  house — ^and  when  I  let 
floor  to  Cap'en  Cuttle,  oh  I 
less  thing,  and  cast  pearls 
e!" 

c  Stinger  pitched  her  voice 
er  windows  in  offering  these 
jid  cracked  off  each  clause 
itself  as  if  from  a  rifle  pos- 


sessing an  infinity  of  barrels.  After  th^ 
last  shot,  the  Captain's  voice  was  heard 
to  say,  in  feeble  remonstrance  from  his 
own  room,  "Steady  below  !" 

**  Since  you  want  Cap'en  Cuttle,  there 
he  isl"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  with 
an  angry  motion  of  her  hand.  On  Flo- 
rence  making  bold  to  enter,  without 
any  more  parley,  and  on  Susan  follow* 
ing,  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  recommenced  her 
pedestrian  exercise  in  pattens,  and 
Alexander  Mac  Stinger  (still  on  the 
paving-stone),  who  had  stopped  in  his 
crying  to  attend  to  the  conversation, 
began  to  wail  again,  entertaining  him* 
self  during  that  dismal  performance, 
which  was  quite  mechanical,  with  a  ge- 
neral survey  of  the  prospect,  terminat- 
ing in  the  hackney-coach. 

The  Captain  in  his  own  apartment 
was  sitting  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  legs  drawn  up  under  his  chair, 
on  a  very  small  desolate  island,  lying 
about  midway  in  an  ocean  of  soap  and 
water.  The  Captain's  windows  had 
been  cleaned,  the  walls  had  been  cleaned, 
the  stove  had  been  cleaned,  and  every- 
thing, the  stove  excepted,  was  wet,  and 
shining  with  soft  soap  and  sand  :  the 
smell  of  which  dry-saltery  impregnated 
the  air.  In  the  midst  of  the  dreary 
scene,  the  Captain,  cast  away  upon  hits 
island,  looked  round  on  the  waste  of 
waters  with  a  rueful  countenance, 
and  seemed  waiting  for  some  friendly 
bark  to  come  that  way,  and  take  him 
off. 

But  when  the  Captain,  directing  his 
forloi-n  visage  towards  the  door,  saw 
Florence  appear  with  her  maid,  no 
words  can  describe  his  astonishment. 
lAxs.  Mac  Stinger's  eloquence  having 
rendered  all  other  sounds  but  imper- 
perfectly  distinguishable,  he  had  looked 
for  no  rarer  visitor  than  the  potboy  or 
the  milkman  ;  wherefore,  when  Florence 
appeared,  and  coming  to  the  confines  of 
the  island,  put  her  hand  in  his,  the 
Captain  stood  up,  aghast,  as  if  he  sup- 
posed her,  for  the  moment,  to  be  soma 
young  member  of  the  Flying  Dutchman'! 
family. 

Instantly  recovering  his  self-posses- 
sion, however,  the  Captain's  first  caro 
was  to  place  her  on  drj  lai)^  -vViSsJ^YiA 
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liappily  aeeomplisbed,  viih  one  motion 
of  his  ann.  Issning  forth,  then,  upon 
the  main,  Capt«iin  Cuttle  took  Miss 
Nipper  round  the  waist,  and  bore  her 
to  the  island  also.  Captain  Cattle, 
then,  with  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion, raised  the  hand  of  Florence  to  his 
lips,  and  standing  off  a  little  (for  the 
island  was  not  large  enough  for  three), 
beamed  on  her  from  the  soap  and  water 
like  a  new  description  of  Triton. 

''  You  are  amazed  to  see  na,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Florence,  with  a  smile. 

The  inexpressibly  gratified  Captain 
kissed  his  hook  in  reply,  and  growled, 
as  if  a  choice  and  delicate  compliment 
were  included  in  the  words,  **  Stand 
by !    Stand  by  !" 

"  But  I  couldn't  rest,"  said  Florence, 
**  without  coming  to  ask  yon  what  you 
think  about  dear  Walter — who  is  my 
brother  now — and  whether  there  is 
anything  to  fear,  and  whether  you  will 
not  go  and  console  his  poor  uncle  every 
day,  until  we  have  some  intelligence  of 
him?" 

At  these  words  Captain  Cuttle,  as  by 
an  involuntary  gesture,  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  head,  on  which  the  hard 
glazed  hat  was  not^  and  looked  discom- 
fited. 

**  Have  you  any  fears  for  Walter  s 
safety?"  inquired  Florence,  from  whose 
face  the  Captain  (so  enraptured  he  was 
with  it)  could  not  take  his  eyes  :  while 
she,  in  her  turn,  looked  earnestly  at 
him,  to  be  assured  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  reply. 

"No,  Heart's-delight,"  said  Captain 
Cuttle,  "  I  am  not  afeard.  Wal'r  is  a 
lad  as  *11  go  through  a  deal  o*  hard 
weather.  Wal'r  is  a  lad  as  '11  bring  as 
much  success  to  that  'ere  brig  as  a  lad 
is  capable  on.  Wal'r,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, his  eyes  glistening  with  the  praise 
of  his  young  friend,  and  his  hook  raised 
to  announce  a  beautiful  quotation,  "  is 
what  you  may  call  a  out'ard  and  visible 
sign  of  a  in'ard  and  spirited  grasp,  and 
when  found  make  a  note  of." 

Florence,  who  did  not  quite  under- 
Btand  this,  though  the  Captain  evidently  I 
tliought  it  full  of  meaning,  aad  highly  | 
Batit>fact«)ry,   mildly  looked  to  him  for 
BcmethJng  more* 


"I  am  not  afeard,  my  Heart's-^ 
light,"  resumed tjie Captain.  "There  » 
been  most  uncommon  bad  weather  * - 
them  latitudes,  there's  no  denyin,  »^ 
they  have  drove  and  drove  and  bec» 
beat  off,  may  be  t'  other  side  the  wofl^J' 
But  the  ship's  a  good  ship,  and  the  lad  ^ 
a  good  lad ;  and  it  ain't  easy,  tha-n*^ 
the  Lord, "  the  Captain  made  a  little  bo^> 
"  to  break  up  hearts  of  oak,  whetb^^ 
they  're  in  brigs  or  buzzums.     Here  ^^ 
have  'em  both  ways,  which  is  bringio^ 
it  up  with  a  round  turn,  and  so  I  wa'* 
a  bit  afeard  as  yet." 

**  As  yet  ?"  repeated  Florence. 

"Not a  bit,"  returned  the  Captaiu* 
kissing  his  iron  hand  ;  "aud  afore  »- 
begin  to  be,  my  Heart' s-delight,  Wal'J* 
will  have  wrote  home  from  the  island^ 
or  from  some  port  or  another,  and 
made  all  taut  and  ship-shnpe.  An  J 
with  regard  to  old  Sol  Gills,"  heire  the 
Captain  became  solemn,  "who  I'll 
stand  by,  and  not  desert  until  dealer 
doe  us  part,  and  when  the  stormy 
winds  do  blow,  do  blow,  do  blow — 
overhaul  the  Catechism,"  said  the 
Captain  parenthetically,  "and  there 
you'll  find  them  expressions — if  it 
would  console  Sol  Gills  to  have  the 
opinion  of  a  seafai*ing  man  as  has  got 
a  mind  equal  to  any  undertaking  that 
he  puts  it  alongside  of,  and  as  was  all 
but  smashed  in  his  'prenticeship,  and 
of  which  the  name  is  Bunsby,  that  'ere 
man  shall  give  him  such  an  opinion  m 
his  own  parlour  as '11  stun  him.  Ah  !** 
said  Captain  Cuttle,  vanntingly,  "as 
much  as  if  he'd  gone  and  knocked  his 
head  again  a  door  I" 

"  Let  us  take  this  gentleman  to  96 
him,  and  let  us  hear,  what  he  says," 
cried  Florence.  "Will  you  go  with  as 
now  ?    We  have  a  coach  here." 

Again  the  Captain  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  head,  on  which  the  hard  glazed 
hat  was  not,  and  looked  discomfited. 
But  at  this  instant  a  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  occuiTcd.  The  door  open- 
ing, without  any  note  of  preparation, 
and  apparently  of  itself,  the  hard 
glazed  hat  in  question  skimmed  into 
the  room  like  a  bird,  and  alighted 
heavily  at  the  Captain's  feet  The 
door  tjien  shut  as  violeatly  as  it  had 
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**ie^  ad  DotMng  ensaed  in  expla- 
ition  of  the  prodigy. 

Cjptain  Cnttle  picked  up  hia  hat, 
»d  having  turned  it  over  with  a  look 
Juterest  and  welcome,  began  to  polish 
on  iis  sleere.  While  doing  so,  the 
No  eyed  bis  visitors  intently,  and 
fJ  in  a  low  voice  : 

Ton  see  I  should  have  bore  down 
SoJ  Gills  yesterday,  and  this  morn- 
bnt  sbe — she  took  it  away  and 
iit.  That's  the  long  and  short  of 
rabject." 

Who    did,    for   goodness   sakef* 
i  Sosan  Nipper. 

The  lady  of  the  honse,  my  dear,  *' 
oed  the  Captain,  in  a  gmfif  whis- 
snd  making  signals  of  secrecy, 
had  some  words  abont  the 
>ing  of  these  here  planks,  and  she 
short,"  said  the  Captain,  eye- 
he  door,  and  relieving  himself 
1  long  breath,  '*  she  stopped  my 

r." 

h !  I  wish  she  had  me  to  deal 
'*  said  Sasan,  reddening  with  the 
•  of  the  wish.  *  *  I*d  stop  her  I " 
^ould  you,  do  you  think,  my 
'*  rejoined  the  Captain,  shaking 
id  doubtfully,  but  regarding  the 
ate  courage  of  the  £ur  aspirant 
sbvious    admiration.     ''I    don*t 

It*s  difficult  navigation.  She^s 
ard  to  carry  on  with,  my  dear, 
ever  can  tell  how  she'll  head, 
e.  She's  full  one  minute,  and 
upon  you  next.  And  when  she 
rtar,"  said  the  Captain,  with  the 
nation  breaking  out  upon  his 
id — .  There  was  nothing  but  a 
}  emphatic  enough  for  the  con- 

of  tiio  sentence,  so  the  Captain 
id  tremulously.  After  which  he 
shook  hi»  he&d,   and  recurring 

admiration  of  Miss  Nipper's 
i  bravery,  timidly  repeated, 
Id  you,  do  you  think,  my  dear  ?" 
n  only  replied  with  a  bridling 
but  that  was  so  very  full  of  de* 
that  there  is  no  knowing  how 
aptain  Cuttle  might  have  stood 
yed  in  its  contemplation,  if 
»  in  her  anxiety  had  not  again 
kI  their  immediately  resorting  to 
enlar  Bunsby.     Thus  reminded 


of  his  duty,  Captain  Cattle  put  on  the 
glazed  hat  firmly,  took  up  another 
knobby  stick,  with  which  he  had  sup- 
plied the  place  of  that  one  given  to 
Walter,  and  offering  his  arm  to  Flo- 
rence, prepared  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  enemy. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger  had  already  changed  her 
course,  and  that  she  headed,  as  the 
Captain  had  remarked  she  often  did,  in 
quite  a  new  direction.  For  when  they 
got  down  stairs,  they  found  that  exem- 
plary woman  beating  the  mats  on  the 
door-steps,  with  Alexander,  still  upon 
the  paving-stone,  dimly  looming 
through  a  fog  of  dust ;  and  so  ab- 
sorbed was  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  in  her 
household  occupation,  that  when  Cap- 
tain Cuttle  and  his  visitora  passed,  she 
beat  the  harder,  and  neither  by  word 
nor  gesture  showed  any  consciousness 
of  their  vicinity.  The  Captain  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  easy  escape — 
although  the  effect  of  the  door-mats  on 
him  was  like  a  copious  administration 
of  snuff^  and  made  him  sneeze  until  the 
tears  ran  down  his  face — ^tbat  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  good  fortune ;  but 
more  than  once,  between  the  door  and 
the  hackney  coach,  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  with  an  obvious  apprehension 
of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's  giving  chase  yek 

However,  they  got  to  the  comer  of 
Brig  Place  without  any  molestation 
from  that  terrible  fire-ship ;  and  the 
Captain  mounting  the  coach  box — for 
his  gallantry  woiUd  not  allow  him  to 
ride  inside  with  the  ladies,  though  be- 
sought to  do  so— piloted  the  driver  on 
his  course  for  Captain  Bunsby's  vessel, 
which  was  called  the  Cautious  Clara, 
and  was  lying  hard  by  Ratcliffe. 

Arrived  at  the  wharf  off  which  this 
great  commander^s  ship  was'  jammed  in 
among  some  five  hundred  companions, 
whose  tangled  rigging  looked  like 
monstrous  cobwebs  half  swept  down, 
Captain  Cuttle  appeared  at  the  coach 
window,  and  invited  Florence  and 
Hiss  Nipper  to  accompany  him  on  board ; 
observing  that  Bunsby  was  to  the  last 
degree  soft-hearted  in  respect  of  ladies, 
and  that  nothing  would  so  much  tend 
to  bring  hit  ezpanaivt  intellect  into  a 
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state  of  barmony  as  tSieir  pfreaeiitatiQii 
to  tbe  CSaatious  Clara. 

Floi-eiice  readily  oonaented;  and  the 
Captain,  taking  her  little  hand  in  his 
prodigious  palm,  led  her,  with  a  mixed 
expression  of  patronage,  paternity, 
pride,  and  ceremony,  that  was  pleasant 
to  see,  over  several  very  dirty  decks, 
until,  coming  to  the  Clara,  they  found 
that  cautious  craft  (which  lay  outside 
the  tier)  with  her  gangway  removed, 
and  half  a  dozen  feet  of  river  inter- 
posed between  herself  and  her  nearest 
neighbour.  It  appeared,  from  Ci4)tain 
Cuttle's  explanation,  that  the  great 
Bunsby,  like  himself,  was  cruelly 
treated  by  his  landlady,  and  that  when 
her  usage  of  him  for  the  time  being 
was  so  hard  that  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  he  set  this  gulf  between  them 
as  a  last  resource. 

"  Clara  a-hoy  !  **  cried  the  Captain, 
putting  a  hand  to  each  ude  of  his 
mouth. 

**  A-hoy  !'*  cried  a  boy,  like  the 
Captain's  echo^  tumbling  up  from 
below. 

**  Bunsby  aboard  t'*  cried  the  Cap- 
tain, hailing  the  boy  in  a  stentorian 
Toice,  as  if  he  were  half-a-mile  off  in- 
stead of  two  yai-ds. 

**  Aye,  aye  ! "  cried  the  boy,  in  the 
same  tone. 

The  boy  then  shoved  out  a  plank  to 
Captain  Cuttle,  who  adjusted  it  care- 
fully, and  led  Florence  across  :  return- 
ing presently  for  Miss  Nipper.  So  they 
stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Cautious 
Clara,  in  whose  standing  rigging,  divers 
fluttering  articles  of  dr^  were  cui'ing, 
in  company  with  a  few  tongues  and 
some  mackerel. 

Immediately  there  appeared,  coming 
•slowly  up  above  the  bulk-head  of  the 
cabin,  another  bulk -head — ^human,  and 
Tery  large  —  with  one  stationary  eye  in 
the  mahogany  face,  and  one  revolving 
one,  on  the  principle  of  some  light- 
houses. This  head  was  decorated  with 
ahaggy  hair,  like  oakum,  which  had  no 
governing  inclination  towards  the  north, 
east,  west,  or  south,  but  inclined  to  all 
four  quaiters  of  the  compass,  and  to 
every  point  upon  it.  The  head  was 
followed   \ij  a  .perfect  deaert  of  chin. 


and  by  a  sbirt-eonar  and  neckereVe^ 
and  by  a  dreadnought  pilot-coat,  and 
by  a  pair  of  dreadnought  pilot-trousen, 
whereof  the  waistband  was  so  very 
broad  and  high,  that  it  became  a  sne- 
eedaneum  for  a  waistcoat :  being  or* 
namented  near  the  wearer's  breast-bone 
with  some  massive  wooden  buttons, 
like  backgammon  m^i.  As  the  lower 
portions  of  these  pantaloons  became  re* 
vealed,  Bunsby  stood  confessed;  hii 
hands  in  their  pockets,  which  were  of 
vast  size  ;  and  his  gaze  directed,  not  to 
Captain  Cattle  or  the  ladies^  but  the 
mast-head. 

The   profound    appearance   of  this 
philosopher,  who  was  bulky  and  strong, 
and  on  whose  extremely  red   face  aa 
expression  of  taciturnity  sat  enthroned, 
not  inconsistent  with  his  character,  iiu 
which  that   quality  was  proudly  con* 
spicuous,     almost     daunted     Gaptaim. 
Cuttle,  though  on  familiar  terms  witb. 
him.       Whispering   to    Florence  tiiafe 
Bunsby  had  never  in  his  life  expresses, 
surprise,  and  was   considered  not  t9 
know    what    it    meant,    the    Captaixa 
watched  him  as  he  eyed  his  mast-head, 
and    afterwards    swept    the    horizon? 
and  when  the  revolving  eye  seemed 
to  be  coming  round  in  his  direction, 
said  : 

«  Bunsby,  my  lad,  how  fares  it  1** 

A    deep,    gru£^     husky   utterance, 
which    seemed   to  have  no  connectioiP' 
with    Bunsby,  and    certainly  had  nol^ 
the  least  effect  upon  his  &<%,  replied, 
**  Aye,  aye,  shipmet,  how  goes  it !  ** 
At  the  same  time  Bunsby's  right  han^ 
and    arm,    emerging    from   a  pocket, 
shook  the   Captain's,  and  went  badi^ 
again. 

** Bunsby,**  said  the  Captain,  striking 
home  at  once,  '*here^oa  are;  a  maia 
of  mind,  and  a  man  as  can  give  aia 
opinion.  Here  *8  a  young  lady  as  want0 
to  take  that  opinion,  in  reQBLtd  of  mf 
friend  Wal'r ;  likewise  my  t*  other 
friend,  Sol  Gills,  which  is  a  character 
for  you  to  come  within  hail  of^  being  i^ 
man  of  science,  which  is  the  mother  of 
inwention,  and  knows  no  law.  Bunsby, 
will  you  wear,  to  oblige  m^  and  coa^ 
along  with  us?" 

The  great  commander,  who  aeemei 
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bj  ihe  expression  of  bis  yisage  to  be 
always  on  the  look-out  for  something 
in  tiie  eztremest  distance,  and  to 
bsTe  no  ocular  knowledge  of  any- 
thing trithin  ten  miles,  made  no  reply 
whatever. 

'*  Here  is  a  man,*'  said  the  Captain, 
•ddressing  himself  to  his  fair  auditors, 
and  indicating  the  commander  with  his 
•ntstietched  hook,  **  that  has  fell  down, 
more  than  any  man  alive ;  that  has 
bad  more  accidents  happen  to  his  own 
self  than  the  Seamen's  Hospital  to  all 
bands ;  that  took  as  many  spars  and 
bars  and  bolts  about  the  outside  of  bis 
bead  when  he  was  young,  as  you*d 
want  a  order  for  on  Chatham -yard  to 
build  a  pleasure-yacht  with  ;  and  yet 
that  got  his  opinions  in  that  way,  it  *8 
my  belief  for  there  an't  nothing  like 
'em  afloat  or  ashore." 

The  stolid  commander  appeared,  by 
a  very  slight  vibration  in  his  elbows, 
to  express  some  satisfaction  in  this 
ODComium ;  but  if  his  face  had  been  as 
distant  as  his  gaze  was,  it  could  hardly 
liave  enlightened  the  beholders  less  in 
reference  to  anything  that  was  passing 
in  his  thoughts. 

'^SUipmet,"  said  Bunsby,  all  of  a 
lodden,  and  stooping  down  to  look  out 
nnder  some  interposing  spar,  '*  what  'U 
the hidies  drink?" 

Captain  Cuttle,  whose  delicacy  was 
ihocked  by  such  an  inquiry  in  con- 
nection with  Florence,  drew  the  sage 
•side,  and  seeming  to  explain  in  his 
«u-,  accompanied  him  below;  where, 
that  he  might  not  take  offence,  the 
Captain  drank  a  dram  himself,  which 
Florence  and  Susan,  glancing  down 
the  open  skylight,  saw  the  sage,  with 
difficulty  finding  room  for  himself 
between  bis  berth  and  a  very  little 
brass  fireplace,  serve  out  for  self  and 
friend.  They  soon  reappeared  on  deck, 
and  Captain  Cuttle,  triumphing  in  the 
mcoess  of  his  enterprise,  conducted 
Florence  back  to  the  coach,  while 
Bonsby  followed,  escorting  Miss  Nipper, 
whom  he  hugged  upon  the  way  (much 
to  that  young  lady's  indignation) 
with  his  pilot-coated  arm,  like  a  blue 
bear. 

The  Captain  pat  his  oracle  inside, 


and  gloried  so  mneh  in  having  seeored 
him,  and  having  got  that  mind  into 
a  hackney-coach,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  often  peeping  in  at  Florence 
through  the  little  window  behind  the 
driver,  and  testifying  bis  delight  in 
smiles,  and  also  in  taps  upon  his  fore- 
head, to  hint  to  her  that  the  brain  of 
Bunsby  was  hard  at  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, Bunsby,  still  hugging  Miss  Nipper 
(for  his  friend,  the  Captain,  bad  not 
exaggerated  the  softness  of  bis  heart), 
uniformly  preserved  his  gravity  ot  de- 
portment, and  showed  no  other  con- 
sciousness of  her  or  anything. 

Uncle  Sol,  who  had  come  home,  re- 
jceived  them  at  the  door,  and  ushered 
them  immediately  into  the  little  back- 
parlour  :  strangely  altered  by  the 
absence  of  Walter.  On  the  table,  and 
about  the  room,  were  the  charts  and 
maps  on  which  the  heavy-hearted 
Instrument-maker  had  again  and  again 
tracked  the  missing  vessel  across  the 
sea,  and  on  which,  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes that  he  still  had  in  his  hand, 
he  had  been  measuring,  a  minute 
before,  how  far  she  must  have  driven, 
to  have  driven  here  or  there :  an^ 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  a  long 
time  must  elapse  before  hope  was  ex- 
hausted. 

'*  Whether  she  can  have  run,"  said 
Uncle  Sol,  looking  wistfully  over  the 
chart;  <*but  no,  that's  almost  im- 
possible. Or  whether  she  can  have 
been  forced  by  stress  of  weather, — ^but 
that 's  not  reasonably  likely.  Or 
whether  there  is  any  hope  she  so  fisur 
changed  her  course  as  —  but  even  I 
can  hardly  bope  that ! "  With  such 
broken  suggestions,  poor  old  Uncle 
Sol  roamed  over  the  great  sheet  before 
him,  and  could  not  find  a  speck  of 
hopeful  probability  in  it  UiTge  enough 
to  set  one  small  point  of  the  compasses 
upon. 

Florence  saw  immediately — it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  help  seeing — that 
there  was  a  singular  indescribable  change 
in  the  old  man,  and  that  while  his  man- 
ner was  far  more  restless  and  unsettled 
than  usual,  there  was  yet  a  curious* 
contradictory  decision'  in  it,  that  per* 
plexed  her  very  much*      She  £ancic|d 
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once  that  lie  spolce  wiIcITy,  and  at  random ; 
for  on  her  saying  she  regretted  not  to 
have  seen  him  wlien  she  had  been  there 
before  that  morning,  he  at  first  replied 
that  he  had  been  to  see  her,  and  directly 
afterwards  seemed  to  wish  to  recall  that 
answer. 

**  You  have  been  to  Bee  me!"  said 
Florence.     "To-day?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,"  returned 
Uncle  Sol,  looking  at  her  and  away  from 
her  in  a  confused  manner.  "  I  wished 
to  see  you  with  my  own  eyes,  and  to 
hear  you  with  my  own  ears,  once  more 
before — **    There  he  stopped. 

"Before  when?  Before  what?" 
said  Florence,  putting  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"Didlsay  *  before?*"  replied  old  Sol. 
**If  I  did,  I  must  have  meant  before 
we  should  have  news  of  my  dear  boy." 

"You  are  not  well,"  said  Florence, 
tenderly.  You  have  been  so  very 
anxious.     I  am  sure  you  are  not  well." 

"I  am  as  well,"  returned  the  old 
man,  shutting  up  his  right  hand,  and 
holding  it  out  to  show  her :  "  as  well  and 
firm  as  any  man  at  my  time  of  life  can 
hope  to  be.  See !  It's  steady.  Is  its 
master  not  as  capable  of  resolution  and 
fortitude  as  many  a  younger  man  ?  I 
think  80.     We  shall  see." 

There  was  that  in  his  manner  more 
than  in  his  words,  though  they  remained 
with  her  too,  which  impressed  Florence 
80  much,  that  she  would  have  confided 
her  uneasiness  to  Captain  Cuttle  at  that 
moment,  if  the  Captain  had  not  seized 
that  moment  for  expounding  the  state  of 
circumstances  on  which  the  opinion  of 
the  sagacious  Bunsby  was  requested, 
and  entreating  that  profound  authority 
to  deliver  the  same. 

Bunsby,  whose  eye  continued  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  somewhere  about  the  half-way 
house  between  London  and  Gravesend, 
two  or  three  times  put  out  his  rough  right 
arm,  as  seeking  to  wind  it  for  inspira- 
tion, round  the  fair  form  of  Miss  Nipper; 
but  that  young  female  iiaving  withdrawn 
herself,  in  displeasure,  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  the  soft  heart  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Cautious  Clara  met 
with  no  response  to  its  impulses.  After 
Bwidry  failureB  in  this  wise,  the  Com- 


mander, addressing  himself  to  nobody, 
thus  spake;  or  rather  tbe  voice  witbia 
him  said  of  its  own  accord,  and  quite 
independent  of  himself,  as  if  he  were 
possessed  by  a  gruff  8pirit : 

"  My  name's  Jack  Bunsby  !** 

"  He  was  christened  .John,"  cried 
the  delighted  Captain  Cuttle.  "  Hear 
liim!" 

"  And  what  I  says,"  pursued  the 
voice,  after  some  deliberation,  "I stands 
to." 

The  Captain,  with  Florence  on  his 
arm,  nodded  at  the  auditory,  and 
seemed  to  say,  "Now  he 's  coming  out 
This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  brought 
him." 

"Whereby,"  proceeded  the  voices 
"why  not?  If  so,  what  odds?  Can 
any  man  say  otherwise  ?  No.  Awast 
then ! " 

When  it  had  pursued  its  train  of 
argument  to  this  point,  the  voice  stopi)^!, 
and  rested.  It  then  proceeded  very 
slowly,  thus : 

"  Do  I  believe  that  this  here  Son  and 
Heir's  gone  down,  my  lads?  Mayhap. 
Do  I  say  so  ?  Which  ?  If  a  skipper 
stands  out  by  Sen'  George's  Channel, 
making  for  the  Downs,  what's  right 
ahead  of  him  ?  The  Goodwins.  He  isn't 
forced  to  run  upon  the  Goodwins,  but 
he  may.  The  bearings  of  this  obserra- 
tion  lays  in  the  application  on  it.  That 
a'nt  no  part  of  my  duty.  Awabt  then, 
keep  a  bright  look-out  for'ard,  and  good 
luck  to  you  !  ** 

The  voice  here  went  out  of  the  hack 
parlour  and  into  the  street,  taking  the 
Commander  of  the  Cautious  Clara  with 
it,  and  accompanying  him  on  hoardagaia 
with  all  convenient  expedition,  where  ho 
immediately  turned  in,  and  refreshed 
his  mind  with  a  nap. 

The  students  of  the  sage's  precepts, 
left  to  their  own  application  of  his  wis- 
dom upon  a  principle  which  was  the 
main  leg  of  the  Bunsby  tripod,  as  it  is 
perchance  of  some  other  oracular  stoohi 
— looked  upon  one  another  in  a  littls 
uncertainty  ;'  while  Rob  the  Grinder, 
who  had  taken  the  innocent  fi-eedom  of 
peering  in,  and  listening,  through  tho 
skylight  in  the  roof,  came  softly  down 
from  the  leads,  in  a  state  of  vei*/  dense 
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wnfnsion.  Captain  Cuttle,  hoTrcTer, 
▼hose  admiration  of  Bansby  was,  if 
possible,  enhanced  by  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  he  had  justified  his 
repatation  and  come  through  this  solemn 
reference,  proceeded  to  explain  that 
Bnnsby  meant  nothing  but  confidence ; 
that  Bansby  had  no  misglrings;  and 
that  such  an  opinion  as  that  man  had 
given,  coming  frora  such  a  mind  as  his, 
vas  Hope*s  own  anchor^  with  good  roads 
to  cast  it  in.  Florence  endeavoured  to 
believe  that  the  Captain  was  right ;  but 
the  Nipper,  with  her  arms  tight  folded, 
ihook  her  head  in  resolute  denial,  and 
had  no  more  titist  in  Bunsby  than  in 
Mr.  Perch  himself. 

The  philosopher  seemed  to  have  left 
Uncle  Sol  pretty  much  where  he  had 
found  him,  for  he  still  went  naming 
abont  the  watery  world,  compasses  in 
hand,  and  discovering  no  rest  for  them. 
It  was  in  pni-suauce  of  a  whls^icr  in  his 
ear  from  Florence,  while  the  old  man 
vas  absorbed  in  this  pursuit,  that 
Captain  Cuttle  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon 
his  sboulder. 

**What  cheer,  Sol  GiUs?"  cried  the 
Captain,  heartily. 

"But  so-so,  Ned,**  returned  the 
Instniment-maker.  "I  have  been 
lemombering,  all  this  afternoon,  that 
on  the  very  day  when  my  boy  entered 
Dombey  s  house,  and  came  home  late  to 
dinner,  sitting  just  there  where  you 
itand,  we  talked  ot  storm  and  ship- 
^nreck,  and  I  could  hardly  turn  him 
from  the  subject.'* 

But  meeting  the  eyes  of  Florence, 
tbich  were  fixed  with  earnest  scrutiny 
Qpon  hia  face,  the  old  man  stopped  and 
nniled. 

"Stand  by,  old  friend!"  cried  the 
CSaptain.  "  Look  alive  !  I  tell  you 
»bat,  Sol  Gills;  arter  I've  convoyed 
Heart*s-delight  safe  home,"  here  the 
Captain  kissed  his  hook  to  Florence, 
"  I  '11  come  back  and  take  yon  in  tow 
fcrthe  rest  of  this  blessed  day.  Ton '11 
€ome  and  eat  your  dinner  along  with 
tte,  Sol,  someuhcres  or  other." 

"Not  today,  Ned!"  said  the  old 
nan  quickly,  and  appearing  to  be  un- 
Qccoantably  startled  by  the  proposition. 
**  Not  to-day.     I  couldn't  do  it  I " 


«*Why  not?"  returned  tie  Captain, 
gazing  at  him  in  astonishment. 

*'I — I  have  so  much  to  do.  I — I 
mean  to  think  of,  and  arrange.  I 
couldn't  do  it,  Ned,  indeed.  I  must  go 
out  again,  and  be  alone,  and  turn  my 
mind  to  many  Ibings  to-day." 

The  Captain  looked  at  the  Instmmcnt- 
maker,    and   loitked   at   Florence,   and 
again  at  the  Instrument-maker.     "  To 
morrow,  then,"  he  suggested,  at  last. 

"Yes,  yes.  To-morrow,"  said  the 
old  man.  *  *  Think  of  me  to-morrow. 
Say  to-morrow." 

**  I  shall  come  here  early,  mind,  Sol 
Gills,"  stipulated  the  Captain. 

**  Yes,  yes.  The  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  old  Sol ;  "and 
now  good  bye  Ned  Cuttle,  and  God 
bless  you  !" 

Squeezing  both  the  Captain's  hands, 
with  uncommon  fervour,  as  he  said  i^ 
the  old  man  turned  to  Florence,  folded 
hers  in  his  own,  and  put  them  to  his 
lips  ;  then  hurried  her  out  to  the  coach 
with  vei7  singular  precipitation.  Alto- 
gether, he  made  such  an  effect  on  Cap- 
tain Cuttle  that  the  Captain  lingered 
behind,  and  instinicted  Rob  to  be  par- 
ticularly gentle  and  attentive  to  his 
master  until  the  morning :  which  in- 
junction he  strengthened  with  the  pay- 
ment of  one  shilling  down,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  another  sixpence  before  noon 
next  day.  This  kind  office  performed. 
Captain  Cuttle,  who  considered  himself 
the  natural  and  lawful  body-guard  of 
Florence,  mounted  the  box  with  a 
mighty  sense  of  his  trust,  and  escorted 
her  home.  At  parting,  he  assured  her 
that  he  would  stand  by  Sol  Gills,  close 
and  true ;  and  once  again  inquired 
of  Susan  Nipper,  unable  to  forget  her 
gallant  words  in  reference  to  Mra.  Mao 
Stinger,  "  Would  you,  do  you  think,  my 
dear,  though  1" 

When  the  desolate  house  had  closed 
upon  the  two,  the  Captain^s  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  old  Instrument-maker, 
and  he  felt  uncomfortable.  Therefore, 
instead  of  going  home,  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  street  several  times,  and, 
eking  out  his  leisure  until  evening, 
dined  late  at  a  certain  angular  liiile 
tavern  in  the  cit^,  m\.Vi  ^  y^^'V^^^^)'^ 
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lilce  a  wedge,  to  wlilcli  gUzed  bats  much 
resorted.  The  Captain's  principal  in- 
tention was  to  pass  Sol  Gills*s  after 
dark,  and  look  in  through  the  window : 
which  he  did.  The  parlour  door  stood 
open,  and  be  could  see  his  old  friend 
wilting  busily  and  steadily  at  the  table 
within,  wMle  the  little  Midshipman, 
tlready  sheltered  from  the  night  dews, 


watched  him  from  the  eomiter ;  vndar 
which  Rob  the  Grinder  made  his  own 
bed,  preparatory  to  shutting  the  shopi 
Re-assured  by  the  tranquillity  that 
reigned  within  the  precincts  of  the 
wooden  mariner,  the  CSaptain  headed 
for  Brig  Place,  resolving  to  wei^ 
anchor  betimes  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


fHS  STUDY  OF  A  LOVTSQ  HEABT. 


Sib  BininT  and  Lady  Skettles,  very 
good  people,  resided  in  a  pretty  villa 
at  Folham,  on  the  bai^  of  the 
Thames ;  which  was  one  of  the  most 
desirable  residences  in  the  world  when 
a  rowing-match  happened  to  be  going 
past,  but  had  its  little  inconveniences 
at  other  times,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  occasional  appearance 
of  the  river  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  contemporaneous  disappearance  of 
the  lawn  and  shrubbery. 

Sir  Bamet  Skettles  expressed  his 
personal  consequence  chiefly  through 
an  antique  gold  snuff-box,  and  a  pon- 
derous silk  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
he  had  an  imposing  manner  of  drawing 
out  of  his  pocket  like  a  banner,  and 
using  with  both  hands  at  once.  Sir 
Bamet*  s  object  in  life  was  constantly 
to  extend  the  range  of  his  acquaintance. 
Like  a  heavy  body  dropped  into  water 
— not  to  disparage  so  worthy  a  gentle- 
man by  the  comparison — it  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  Sir  Bamet  must 
spread  an  ever-widening  circle  about 
him,  until  there  was  no  room  left.  Or, 
like  a  sound  in  air,  the  vibration  of 
which,  according  to  the  speculation  of 
an  ingenious  modem  pliilosopher,  may 
go  on  travelling  for  ever  through  the 
interminable  fields  of  space,  nothing 
but  coming  to  the  end  of  his  moral 
tether  could  stop  Sir  Bamet  Skettles 
in  his  voyage  of  discovery  through  the 
social  system. 

Sir  Bamet  was  proud  of  making 
people  acquainted  with  people.     He 


liked  the  thing  for  its  own  sake,  and  it 
advanced  his  favourite  object  too.  For 
example,  if  Sir  Bamet  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  hold  of  a  raw  recruit,  or 
a  country  gentleman,  and  ensnared 
him  to  his  hospitable  villa,  Sir  Baniet 
would  say  to  him,  on  the  morning  afler 
his  arrival,  **Now,  my  dear  sir,  is 
there  anybody  you  would  like  to  know? 
Who  is  there  you  would  wish  to  meet  ? 
Do  you  take  any  interest  in  writing 
people,  or  in  painting  or  sculpturing 
people,  or  in  acting  people,  or  in  any 
thing  of  that  sort?"  Possibly  the 
patient  answered  yes,  and  mentioned 
somebody,  of  whom  Sir  Bamet  had  no 
more  personal  knowledge  than  of 
Ptolemy  the  Great.  Sir  Bamet  re- 
plied, that  nothing  on  earth  was  easier, 
as  he  knew  him  very  well :  immediately 
called  on  the  aforesaid  somebody,  left 
his  card,  wrote  a  short  note, — ''My 
dear  Sir — penalty  of  your  eminent  posi* 
tion — friend  at  my  house  ilaturally 
desirous — Lady  Skettles  and  myself 
participate— tmst  that  genius  being 
superior  to  ceremonies,  you  will  do  us 
the  distinguished  &vonr  of  giving  UB 
the  pleasure,"  &c.  &c. — ^and  so  killed  a 
brace  of  bii^  with  one  stone,  dead  as 
door-naUs. 

With  the  snnff-box  and  banner  in 
full  foree.  Sir  Bamet  Skettles  pro* 
pounded  his  usual  inquiry  to  Florence 
on  the  first  morning  of  her  visit.  When 
Florence  thanked  him,  and  said  there 
was  no  one  in  particular  whom  she 
desired  to  see^  it  was  natural  she  should 
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tidaik  yrlth  a  pang,  of  poor  lost  Walter. 
^en  Sir  Barnet  Skettles,  urging  bis 
Vind  offer,  said,  ''My  dear  Miss 
Dombey,  are  you  sure  yon  can  remem- 
ber no  one  whom  your  good  Papa — to 
vhom  I  beg  you  to  present  the  best 
eompliments  of  .  myself  and  Lady 
Skettles  wh^i  you  write— migbt  wisb 
you  to  know  T*  it  was  natural,  perhaps, 
tiiat  ber  poor  head  sbould  droop  a 
little,  and  that  her  voice  should  tremble 
18  it  softly  answered  in  the  negative. 

Skettles  junior,  much  stiffened  as  to 
liis  cravat)  and  sobered  down  as  to  his 
spirits,  was  at  home  for  the  holidays, 
lad  appeared  to  feel  himself  aggrieved 
bj  the  solicitude  of  his  excellent  mother 
tibat  he  should  be  attentive  to  Florence. 
Another  and  a  deeper  injury  under 
wliicii  the  soul  of  young  Barnet  chafed, 
vas  the  company  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Blimber,  who  had  been  invited  on  a 
visit  to  the  parental  roof  ti*ee,  and  of 
whom  the  young  gentleman  often  said 
be  would  have  preferred  their  passing 
the  vacation  at  Jericho. 

"Is  there  anybody  you  can  suggest^ 
BOW,  Doctor  Blimber,"  said  Sir  Barnet 
Siiettles,  turning  to  that  gentleman. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Sir  Barnet^" 
ntamed  Doctor  Blimber.  *  *  Really  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is,  in  particular. 
I  like  to  know  my  fellow  men  in  gene- 
ral, Sir  Barnet.  What  does  Terence 
ay?  Any  one  who  is  the  parent  of  a 
Kn  is  intei-esting  to  me." 

'*  Has  Mrs.  Blimber  any  wish  to  see 
any  remarkable  person?"  afiked  Sir 
Barnet  courteously. 

Mrs.  Blimber  replied,  with  a  sweet 
imile  and  a  shake  of  her  sky-blue  cap, 
tiiat  if  Sir  Barnet  could  have  made  her 
known  to  Cicero,  she  would  have  trou- 
bled him  ;  but  such  an  introduction 
not  being  feasible,  and  she  already  en- 
Joying  the  friendship  of  himself  and  his 
amiable  lady,  and  possessing  with  the 
Doctor  her  husband  their  joint  con- 
fidence in  regard  to  their  dear  son — 
here  young  Biunet  was  observed  to  curl 
his  nose — she  asked  no  more. 

Sir  Barnet  was  fain,  under  these 
eircumstances,  to  content  himself  for 
the  time  with  the  company  assembled. 
noreaoe  vaa  glad  of  that ',  for  she  had 


a  study  to  pursue  among  them,  and  it 
lay  too  near  her  heart,  and  was  too 
precious  and  momentous,  to  yield  to 
any  other  interest. 

There  were  some  children  staying  in 
the  house.  Children  who  were  as 
frank  and  happy  with  fathers  and  with 
mothers  as  those  rosy  faces  opposite 
home.  Children  who  had  no  restraint 
upon  their  love,  and  freely  showed  it.  Flo- 
rence sought  to  learn  their  secret ;  sought 
to  find  out  what  it  was  she  had  missed ; 
what  simple  art  they  knew,  and  she 
knew  not ;  how  she  could  be  taught  by 
them  to  show  her  father  that  she  loved 
him,  and  to  win  his  love  again. 

Many  a  day  did  Florence  thoughtfully 
observe  these  children.     On  many  4 
bright  raoniing  did  she  leave  her  bed 
when  the  glorious  sun  rose,  and  walk- 
ing up  and  down  upon  the  river's  bank, 
before  any  one  in  the  house  was  stirring, 
look  up  at  the  windows  of  their  rooms, 
and  think  of  them,  asleep,  so  gently 
tended  and  affiectionately  thought  of. 
Florence  would  feel  more  lonely  then, 
than  in  the  great  house  all  alone ;  and 
would  think   sometimes  that  she  was 
better  there  than  here,  and  that  there 
was  greater  peace  in  hiding  herself  than 
in  mingling  with  others  of  her  age,  and 
finding  how  unlike  them  all  she  was. 
^ut  attentive  to  her  Study,  though  it 
touched  her  to  the  quick  at  every  little 
leaf  she  turned  in  the  hard  book,  Flo- 
rence remained  among  them,  and  tried, 
with  patient  hope,  to  gain  the  know- 
ledge  that  she  wearied  for. 

Ah  !  how  to  gain  it !  how  to  know 
the  charm  in  its  beginning  !  There 
were  daughters  here,  who  rose  up  in 
the  morning,  and  lay  down  to  rest  at 
night)  possessed  of  fathers'  hearts  al* 
ready.  They  had  no  repulse  to  over- 
come, no  coldness  to  dread,  no  frown 
to  smooth  away.  As  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, and  the  windows  opened  one 
by  one,  and  the  dew  began  to  dry  upon 
the  flowers  and  grass,  and  youthful 
feet  began  to  move  upon  the  lawn,  Flo- 
rence, glancing  round  at  the  bright 
faces,  thought  what  was  there  she  could 
learn  from  these  children  ?  It  was  too 
late  to  learn  from  them ;  each  could 
approach  ber  &ther  fearlessly,  and  put 
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op  lier  lips  to  meet  tlie  ready  Iciss,  and 
wind  ber  arm  about  tbe  neck  tbat  bent 
down  to  caress  ber.  She  could  not 
begin  by  being  so  bold.  Ob  !  could  it 
he  tbat  tbere  was  less  and  less  bope  as 
sbe  studied  more  and  more  ! 

Sbe  remembered  well,  t&:at  even  tbe 
old  woman  who  bad  robbed  her  when  a 
little  child — whose  image  and  whose 
house,  and  all  she  had  said  and  done, 
were  stamped  upon  ber  recollection, 
with  the  enduring  sharpness  of  a  fear- 
ful impression  made  at  that  early  period 
of  life — had  spoken  fondly  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  how  terribly  even  she  had 
cried  out  in  the  pain  of  hopeless  sepa- 
ration from  her  child.  But  her  own 
mother,  she  would  think  again,  when 
she  recalled  this,  had  loved  her  well. 
Then,  sometimes,  when  her  thoughts 
revei-ted  swiftly  to  the  void  between 
herself  and  her  father,  Florence  would 
tremble,  and  the  tears  would  start  upon 
ber  face,  as  she  pictured  to  herself  her 
mother  living  on,  and  coming  also  to 
dislike  her,  because  of  her  wanting  the 
unknown  gi'aoe  that  should  conciliate 
that  father  naturally,  and  had  never 
done  so  from  ber  cradle.  She  knew 
that  this  imagination  did  wrong  to  her 
mother's  memory,  and  had  no  truth  in 
it,  or  base  to  rest  upon;  and  yet  she 
tried  so  hard  to  justify  him,  and  ta 
find  the  whole  blame  in  herself,  that 
she  could  not  resist  its  passing,  like  a 
wild  cloud,  through  the  distance  of  her 
mind. 

There  can^e  among  the  other  visitors, 
soon  after  Florence,  one  beautiful  girl, 
three  or  four  years  younger  than  she, 
who  was  an  orphan  c^ld,  and  who  was 
accompanied  by  her  aunt,  a  grey-haired 
iady,  who  spoke  much  to  Florence,  and 
who  greatly  liked  (but  that  they  all 
did)  to  hear  her  sing  of  an  evening, 
and  would  always  sit  near  her  at  that 
time,  with  motherly  interest.  They 
had  only  been  two  days  in  the  house, 
when  Florence,  being  in  an  arbour  in 
the  garden  one  warm  morning,  musingly 
observant  of  a  youthful  group  upon  the  ! 
tar^  through  s<»me  intervening  boughs,  ' 
and  wreathing  flowers  for  the  head  of 
one  little  creature  among  them  who  was 
the  pet  and  plaything  of  the   rest^  i 


heard  this  same  lady  and  her  tHeoe,  b 
pacing  up  and  down  a  sheltered  nuok 
close  by,  speak  of  herself. 

'*Is  Florence  an  orphan  like  me, 
aunt  ?  **  said  the  child. 

**  No,  my  love.  She  has  no  mother, 
but  her  father  is  living.** 

**  Is  she  in  mourning  for  her  pool 
mamma  now!**  inquired  the  ehildy 
quickly. 

**  No ;  for  her  only  brother." 

**  Has  sh«  no  other  brother  ?" 

"None.** 

"No  sister  I" 

"None." 

**  I  am  veiy,  very  sorry  I "  said  the 
little  girl. 

As  they  stopped  soon  afterwards  to 
watch  some  boats,  and  had  been  silent 
in  the  meantime,  Florence,  who  bad 
i  risen  when  j^e  heard  her  name,  and 
had  gathered  up  her  flowers  to  go  and 
meet  them,  that  they  might  know  of 
ber  being  within  hearing,  resumed  ber 
seat  and  work,  expecting  to  hear  no 
more ;  but  the  conversation  recom- 
menced next  moment. 

"Florence  is  a  favourite  with  every 
one  here,  and  deserves  to  be,  I  am 
sure,*'  said  the  child,  earnestly.  "  Where 
is  her  papa  ?** 

The  aunt  replied,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  that  she  did  not  know.  Her 
tone  of  voice  arrested  Florence,  who 
had  started  from  her  seat  again ;  and 
held  her  fastened  to  the  spot,  with  ber 
work  hastily  caught  up  to  her  bosom, 
and  her  two  hands  saving  it  from  being 
scattered  on  the  ground. 

"He  is  in  England  I  hope,  aunt!** 
said  the  child. 

"  I  believe  so.  Yea ;  I  know  he  ui^ 
indeed.** 

"Has  be  ever  been  here  ?'* 

"  I  believe  not.     No.** 

"  Is  he  coming  here  to  see  her  f 

"I  believe  not.** 

"  Is  he  lame,  or  blind,  or  iU,  anntl** 
asked  the  child. 

The  flowers  that  Florence  held  to  her 
breast  began  to  fall  when  she  heard 
those  words,  so  wonderingly  spoken. 
She  held  them  closer ;  and  her  face 
hung  down  upon  them. 

Kate,**  said  the  lady,  ifter  another 
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masnt  n^  sOenee,  "  I  will  tell  yon  the 
vboie  truth  about  Florence  as  I  have 
bsard  it,  and  believe  it  to  be.  Tell  no 
one  else,  my  dear,  because  it  may  be 
little  known  here,  and  your  doing  so 
▼oald  give  her  pain." 

"I  never  will  I"  exclaimed  the 
M. 

"I  know  you  never  will,*'  returned 
the  lady.  **  I  can  trust  you  as  myself. 
I  fear  then,  Kate,  that  Florence's  father 
cares  little  for  her,  very  seldom  sees 
H  never  was  kind  to  her  in  her  life, 
tai  now  quite  shuns  her  and  avoids 
licr.  She  would  love  him  dearly  if  he 
vould  suffer  her,  but  he  will  not — 
tboQgh  for  no  fault  of  her*s  ;  and  she  is 
greaUy  to  be  loved  and  pitied  by  all 
pntle  hearts." 

More  of  the  flowers  that  Florence 
Ittid,  fell  scattei-ing  on  the  ground ; 
tbo3e  that  remained  were  wet,  but  not 
vith  dew  ;  and  her  face  dropped  npon 
lier  laden  hands. 

"Poor  Florence !  Dear,  good  Flo- 
rence !"  cried  the  child. 

"Do  you  know  why  I  have  told  you 
this,  Kate  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"That  I  may  be  very  kind  to  her, 
>3d  take  great  cai-o  to  try  to  please  her. 
lithat  the  reason,  aunt  ?" 

"Tartly,"  said  the  lady,  "but  not 
*I1.  Though  we  see  her  so  cheerful ; 
^tb  a  pleasant  smile  for  every  one ; 
leady  to  oblige  us  all,  and  bearing  her 
part  in  every  amusement  here :  she  can 
l>ardly  be  quite  happy,  do  you  think  she 
can,  Kate?" 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  said  the  little 
girL 

"And  you  can  understand,"  pur- 
lasd  the  lady,  **  why  her  observation  of 
children  who  have  parents  who  are 
fond  of  them,  and  proud  of  them — like 
many  here,  just  now — should  make  her 
Jorrowful  in  secret  ? " 

"Yes,  dear  aunt,"  said  the  child, 
"I  understand  that  very  welL  Poor 
lorence  ! " 

More  flowers  strayed  upon  the  ground, 
od  those  she  yet  held  to  her  breast 
reinbled  as  if  a  wintry  wind  were 
BStling  them. 

"My  Kate,*'  euid  the  Kdy,  whore 
3106  was  sorioiu^  but  veij  calm  aad 


sweet,  and  had  so  impressed  Florenos 
from  the  first  moment  of  her  hearing  it^ 
**0f  all  the  youthful  people  here,  you 
are  her  natural  and  harmless  friend  ; 
you  have  not  the  innocent  means,  that 
happier  children  have" — 

"There  are  none  happier,  aunt!'* 
exclaimed  the  child,  who  seemed  to  ding 
about  her. 

— "As  other  children  have,  dear 
Kate,  of  reminding  her  of  her  mis* 
fortune.  Therefore  I  would  have  you, 
when  you  try  to  be  her  little  friend,  try 
all  the  more  for  that,  and  feel  that  the 
bereavement  you  sustained  —  thank 
Heaven  !  before  you  knew  its  weights- 
gives  you  claim  and  hold  upon  poor 
Florence." 

"But  I  am  not  without  a  parent*6 
love,  aunt,  and  I  never  have  been," 
said  the  child,  "with  you.** 

"However  that  may  be,  my  dear," 
returned  the  lady,  "your  misfortune  is 
a  lighter  one  than  Florence's ;  for  not 
an  orphan  in  the  wide  world  can  be  so 
deserted  as  the  child  who  is  an  outcast 
from  a  living  parent's  love." 

The  flowers  were  scattered  on  the 
ground  like  dust ;  the  empty  hands 
were  spread  upon  the  face  ;  and  or- 
phaned Florence,  shrinking  down  upon 
the  ground,  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

But  true  of  heart  and  resolute  in  her 
good  purpose,  Florence  held  to  it  as  her 
dying  mother  held  by  her  upon  the  day 
that  gave  Paul  life.  He  did  not  know 
how  much  she  loved  him.  However 
long  the  time  in  coming,  and  however 
slow  the  intci-val,  she  must  try  to  bring 
that  knowledge  to  her  father's  heart  one 
day  or  other.  Meantime  she  must  be 
careful  in  no  thoughtless  word,  or  look, 
or  burst  of  feeling  awakened  by  any 
chance  circumstance,  to  complain  agaii>:t 
him,  or  to  give  occasion  for  these  wlu;^- 
pers  to  his  prejudice. 

Even  in  the  response  she  made  the 
orphan  child,  to  whom  she  was  at« 
ti-acted  strongly,  and  whom  Ehe  had 
such  occasion  io  remember,  Florence 
was  mindful  of  him.  If  she  singled 
her  out  too  plainly  (Floi-ence  tbou;;ht) 
from  among  the  rest,  she  would  confirm 
— in  one  mind  certainly  :  perhaps  in 
more — the  belief  ih&t  be  'v)«j&  cx^qi^V  v&& 
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nnnatoral.  Her  own  delight  was  no 
set-off  to  tliis.  What  she  had  oyer- 
heard  was  a  reason,  not  for  soothing 
herself,  but  for  saving  him  ;  and  Flo- 
rence did  it,  in  pursuance  of  the  study 
of  her  heart. 

She  did  so  always.     If  a  book  were 
read  idoud,  and  there  were  anything  in 
the  story  that  pointed  at  an  nnkind 
fiither,  she  was  in  pain  for  their  appli- 
cation of  it  to  him  ;  not  for  herself. 
So  with  any  trifle  of  an  interlude  that, 
was  acted,  or  picture  that  was  shown, 
or  game  that  was  played,  among  them. 
The  occasions  for  such  tenderness  to- 
wards him  were  so  many,  that  her  mind 
misgave  her  often,  it  would  indeed  be 
better  to  go  back  to  the  old  house,  and 
live  again  within  the  shadow  of  its  dull 
walls,  undisturbed.     How  few  who  saw 
sweet  Florence,  in  her  spring  of  woman- 
hood, the  modest  little  queen  of  those 
small  revels,  imagined  what  a  load  of 
sacred  care  lay  heavy  in  her  breast ! 
How  few  of  those  who  stiffened  in  her 
father's  freezing  atmosphere,  suspected 
what  a  heap  of  fiery  coals  was  piled 
upon  his  head ! 

Florence  pursued  her  study  patiently, 
and,  failing  to  acquire  the  secret  of  the 
nameless  grace  she  sought,  among  the 
youthful  company  who  were  assembled 
in  the  house,  often  walked  out  alone,  in 
the  early  morning,  among  the  children 
of  the  poor.  But  still  she  found  them 
all  too  far  advanced  to  learn  from. 
They  had  won  their  household  places 
long  ago,  and  did  not  stand  without,  as 
she  did,  with  a  bar  across  the  door. 

There  was  one  man  whom  she  several 
times  observed  at  work  very  early,  and 
often  with  a  girl  of  about  her  own  age 
seated  near  him.  He  was  a  very  poor 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  no  regular 
employment,  but  now  went  roaming 
about  the  banks  of  the  river  when  the 
tide  was  low,  looking  out  for  bits  and 
scraps  in  the  mnd  ;  and  now  worked  at 
the  unpromising  little  patch  of  garden- 
ground  before  his  cottage;  and  now 
tinkered  up  a  miserable  old  boat  that 
belonged  to  him ;  or  did  some  job  of 
that  kind  for  a  neighbour,  as  chance 
occuned.  Whatever  the  man's  labour, 
the  ghl  waa  nerer  employed  ;  but  sa^ 


when  she,  was  with  him,  in  a  listlMi^ 
moping  state,  and  idle. 

Florence  bad  often  wished  to  speak 
to  this  man  ;  yet  she  had  never  taken 
courage  to  do  so,  as  he  made  no  move- 
ment towards  her.    But  one  morning 
when  she  happened  to  come  upon  him 
suddenly,  from  a  by-path  among  some 
pollai'd  willows  which  terminated  in  the 
little  shelving  piece  of  stony  ground 
that  lay  between  his  dwelling  and  the 
water,   where  he  was  bending  over  a 
fire  he  had  raado  to  caulk  the  old  boat 
which  was  lying  bottom  upwards,  close 
by,  he  raised  his  head  at  the  sound  of  htt 
footstep,  and  gave  her  Good  moiiiing. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Florence,  ap- 
proaching nearer,  '*you  aie  at  work 
early." 

'*I*d  be  glad  to  be  often  at  work 
earlier.  Miss,  if  I  had  work  to  do." 

"Is  it  60  hard  to  get?"  asked 
Florence.  - 

*'  /  find  it  so,**  replied  the  man. 
Florence  glanced  to  where  the  gul 
was  sitting,  drawn  together,  with  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  chin  ou 
her  hands,  and  said  : 

"Is  that  your  daughter  ? *• 
He  raised  his  head  quickly,  and  look* 
ing  towards  the  girl  with  a  brightened 
face,  nodded  to  her,  and  said  **  Yes." 
Florence  looked  towards  her  too,  and 
gave  her  a  kind  salutation  ;  the  girl 
muttered  something  in  return,  ungra- 
ciously and  sullenly. 

**Is  she  in  want  <^  employmwt 
also  ? "  said  Florence. 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "  No^ 
Miss,"  he  said.     **  I  work  for  both." 

"Are  there  only  you  two,  then?" 
inquired  Florence. 

* '  Only  us  two, "  said  the  man.  *  *  Her 
mother  has  been  dead  these  ten  year. 
Martha ! "  (he  lifted  up  his  head  again, 
and  whistled  to  her)  *  *  Won't  you  say  a 
word  to  the  pretty  young  lady  ?" 

The  girl  made  an  impatient  gesture 
with  her  cowering  shoulders,  and  tuined 
her  head  another  way.  Ugly,  mis- 
shapen, peevish,  ill-conditioned,  ragged, 
dirty — but  beloved  !  Oh,  yes !  Florence 
had  seen  her  father's  look  towards  heri 
and  she  knew  whose  look  it  bad  ao 
likenftHS  to. 
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''I*m  tfraild  die's  worse  tins  mom- 
my poor  girl  !  '*  said  the  man, 
•u^nding  his  work,  and  contemplating 
his  ill-favoured  cbild,  with  a  com- 
ISEDon  that  was  the  more  tender  for 
being  rough. 

"She  is  ill,  then  1"  said  Florence. 

The  man  drew  a  deep  sigh.  **I 
donH  believe  my  Martha's  had  five 
ihort  days*  good  health,"  he  answered, 
looking  at  her  still,  '*in  as  many  long 
jeans," 

"  Aye !  and  more  than  that,  John,** 
uid  a  neighbour,  who  had  come  down 
to  help  him  with  the  boat. 

"More  than  that,  yon  say,  do  you?** 
cried  the  other,  pushing  badi  his  bat- 
toi^  hat,  and  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  forehead.  '*  Very  like.  It  seems  a 
kog,  long  time.** 

"And  the  more  the  time,**  pursued 
the  neighbour,  "the  more  you*ve  fa- 
Tonred  and  humoured  her,  John,  *tiil 
ihe  *8  got  to  be  a  burden  to  herself,  and 
ererylwjdy  else.** 

"  Not  to  me,**  said  her  father,  falling 
to  his  work  agidn.     **  Not  to  me.*' 

Florence  could  feel — who  better  I— 
k>w  truly  he  spoke.  She  drew  a  little 
closer  to  him,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  touch  his  mgged  hand,  and 
tiiank  him  for  his  goodness  to  the  miser- 
able object  that  he  looked  upon  with 
eyes  so  different  from  any  other  man's. 

"  Who  would  favour  my  poor  girl — 
to  call  it  £Eiyouring — if  /  (Udn't  ?  **  said 
the  &ther. 

"Aye,  aye,*'  cried  the  neighbour. 
"In  reason,  John.  But  you  !  You 
rob  yourself  to  give  to  her.  You  bind 
yourself  hand  and  foot  on  her  account. 
Ton  make  your  life  miserable  along  of 
her.  And  what  does  she  care  1  You 
don't  believe  she  knows  it  ?  ** 

The  father  lifted  up  his  head  again, 
and  whistled  to  her.  Martha  made 
ibe  same  impatient  gesture  with  her 
croucbing  shoulders,  in  reply;  apd  he 
vas  glad  and  happy. 

"Only  for  that.  Miss,'*  said  the 
neighbour,  with  a  smile,  in  which  there 
was  moi*e  of  secret  sympathy  tlian  he 
expressed  ;  '*  only  to  get  that,  he  never 
lets  her  out  of  his  sight  I  ** 
"Because  thedaor*U  come^  and  has 


been  oondng  a  long  wliile,'*  observed 
the  other,  bending  .low  over  his  work, 
**  when  to  get  half  as  much  from  that 
unfoi-t'nate  child  of  mine — to  get  the 
trembling  of  a  finger,  or  the  waving  of 
a  hair — would  be  to  raise  the  dead.'* 

Florence  softly  put  some  money  near 
his  hand  on  the  old  boat,  and  loft  him. 

And  now  Florence  began  to  think, 
if  she  were  to  fall  ill,  if  she  were  to 
fade  like  her  dear  brother,  would  he 
then  know  that  she  had  loved  him; 
would  she  then  grow  dear  to  him ; 
would  he  come  to  her  bedside,  when 
she  was  weak  and  dim  of  sight,  and 
take  her  into  his  embrace,  and  cancel 
all  the  past  ?  Would  he  so  forgive  her, 
in  that  changed  condition,  for  not 
having  been  able  to  lay  open  her  childish 
heart  to  him,  as  to  make  it  easy  to  re- 
late with  what  emotions  she  had  gone 
out  of  his  room  that  night ;  what  she 
had  meant  to  say  if  she  had  had  the 
courage ;  and  how  she  had  endeavoured, 
afterwards,  to  leai'n  the  way  she  never 
knew  in  infancy  ? 

Yes,'  she  thought  if  she  were  dying, 
he  would  relent.  She  thought,  that  if 
she  lay,  8ei*ene  and  not  unwilling  to 
depart,  upon  the  bed  that  was  cur- 
tained round  with  recollections  of  their 
darling  boy,  he  would  be  touched  home, 
and  would  say,  *'Dear  Florence,  live 
for  me,  and  we  will  love  each  other  as 
we  might  have  done,  and  be  as  happy 
as  we  might  have  been  these  many 
years  !**  She  thought  that  if  she  heard 
such  words  from  him,  and  had  her  arms 
clasped  round  him,  she  could  answer 
with  a  smile,  "It  is  too  late  for  any- 
thing but  t^is  ;  I  never  could  be 
happier,  dear  father  I  **  and  so  leave 
him,  with  a  blessing  on  her  lips. 

The  golden  water  she  remembered  on 
the  wall,  appeared  to  Florence,  in  the 
light  of  such  reflections,  only  as  a  cur- 
rent flowing  on  to  rest,  and  to  a  region 
where  the  dear  ones,  gone  before,  were 
waiting,  hand  in  hand ;  and  often  when 
she  looked  upon  the  darker  river  rip- 
pling at  her  feet,  she  thought  with 
awful  wonder,  but  not  terror,  of  that 
river  which  her  brother  had  so  often 
said  was  bearing  him  away. 
The  &ther  and  Iua  «dsk  ^^^^So^^ 
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Th6M  lameiitetioiiB  had  reference  to 
CSftptftin  Cuttle's  gaze,  or  rather  glare, 
which  was  full  of  vague  suspicions, 
threatenings,  and  denunciations.  Tak- 
ing the  proffered  packet  from  his  band, 
the  Captain  opened  it  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"My  dear  Ned  Cuttle.  Enclosed  is 
my  will  I "  The  Captain  turned  it  over, 
with  a  doubtful  look — "and  Testa- 
ment. —Where's  the  Testament  ?"  said 
the  Captain,  instantly  impeaching  the 
ill-fated  Grinder.  **  What  have  you 
done  with  that^  my  lad  ?'* 

**/  never  see  it,"  whimpered  Rob. 
**  I>onH  keep  on  suspecting  an  innocent 
lad.  Captain.  /  never  touched  the 
(Testament." 

Captain  Cuttle  shook  his  head,  im- 
plying that  somebody  must  be  made 
answerable  for  it;  and  gravely  pro* 
eeeded: — 

"  Which  donH  break  open  for  a  year, 
or  until  you  have  decisive  intielligence 
of  my  dear  Walter,  who  is  dear  to  you, 
Ned,  too,  I  am  sure."  The  Captain 
paused  and  shook  his  head  in  some 
emotion;  then,  as  a  re-establishment 
of  his  dignity  in  this  trying  position, 
looked  with  exceeding  sternness  at  the 
Grinder.  "  If  you  should  never  hear 
of  me,  or  see  me  more,  Ned,  remember 
an  old  friend  as  he  will  remember  yon 
to  the  last — kindly ;  and  at  least  until 
the  period  I  have  mentioned  has  ex- 
pired, keep  a  home  in  the  old  place  for 
Walter.  There  are  no  debts,  the  loan 
from  Dombey's  house  is  paid  off,  and 
all  my  keys  I  send  with  this.  Keep 
this  quiet,  and  make  no  inquiry  for  me ; 
it  is  useless.  So  no  more,  dear  Ned, 
from  your  true  friend,  Solomon  Gills." 
The  Captain  took  a  long  breath,  and 
then  read  these  words,  written  below  ; 
"  *  The  boy  Rob,  well  recommended,  as 
I  told  you,  from  Dombey's  house.  If 
all  else  should  come  to  the  hammer,  I 
take  care,  Ned,  of  the  little  liiidship- 
inan.» " 

To  convey  to  posterity  any  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Captain,  after 
taming  tliis  letter  over  and  over,  and 
reading  it  a  score  of  times,  sat  down  lq 
his  chair,  and  held  a  court-martial  on 
ilia  Buhject  in  hia  own  mind,  would  re-  [ 
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quire  the  united  genius  of  all  the  gnit  ft& 
men,  who,  discarding  their  own  Tuii9* 
ward  days,  have  determined  to  go  down 
to  posterity,  and  have  never  got  there.  Ja 
At  first  the  Captain  was  too  much  con* 
founded  and  distressed  to  think  of  any* 
think  but  the  letter  itself ;  and  even 
when  his  thoughts  began  to  glance  npon 
the  various  attendant  facts,  they  might, 
perhaps,  as  well  have  occupied  them* 
selves  with  their  former  theme,  for  any 
light  they  reflected  on  them.  In  tbifl 
state  of  mind,  Captain  Cuttle  having 
the  Grinder  before  the  court,  and  no 
one  else,  found  it  a  great  relief  to  de*  -^ 
cide,  generally,  that  he  was  an  object  | ' 
of  suspicion :  which  the  Captain  80  f 
clearly  expressed  in  his  visage,  that  | 
Rob  remonstrated.  i 

"  Oh,  don't.  Captain  1"  cried  the  f 
Grinder.  "I  wonder  how  you  can  I  i 
what  have  I  done  to  be  look^  at>  like  | 
that?" 

"My  lad,"  said  Captain  Cattle^ 
"don't  you  sing  out  afore  you're  hurt. 
And  don't  yon  commit  yourself,  what- 
ever  yon  do." 

"I  haven't  been  and  enmmitted 
nothing.  Captain;"  answered  Rob. 

"  Keep  her  free,  then,"  said  the  Cap* 
tain,  impressively,  "  and  ride  easy." 

With  a  deep  sense  of  the  respond* 
bility  imposed  upon  him,  and  the 
necessity  of  thoroughly  fathoming  this 
mysterious  affair,  as  became  a  man  in 
his  relations  with  the  parties.  Captain 
Cuttle  resolved  to  go  down  and  examine 
the  premises,  and  to  keep  the  Grinder 
with  him.  Considering  that  youth  as 
nnder  arrest  at  present,  the  Captain  was 
in  some  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be 
expedient  to  handcuff  him,  or  tie  his 
ankles  together,  or  attach  a  weight  to 
his  legs,  but  not  being  clear  as  to  the 
legality  of  such  formalities,  the  Captain 
decided  merely  to  hold  him  by  *h» 
shoulder  all  the  way,_and  knock  him 
down  if  he  made  any  objection. 

However,  he  made  none,  and  conse- 
quently got  to  the  Instrument-makei'i 
house  without  being  placed  under  any 
more  stringent  restraint.  As  the 
shutters  were  not  yet  taken  down,  the 
Captain's  first  care  w«^  to  have  the  shop 
opened ;  and  when  the  davlight 
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lely  admil^ied,  hie  t)roceeded,  with  its 
i,  to  further  investigation. 
The  Captain^s  first  care  was  to  es- 
ihlish  himself  in  a  chair  in  the  shop, 
3  President  of  the  solemn  tribanal  that 
ras  sitting  within  him  ;  and  to  require 
Lob  to  lie  down  in  his  bed  under  the 
xiimter,  show  eicactly  where  he  dis- 
BOTcred  the  keys  and  packet  when  he 
avoke,  how  he  found  the  door  when  he 
^rent  to  try  it,  how  he  started  off  to 
Bdg  Place — cautiously  preventing  the 
letter  imitation  &om  being  carried  far- 
tiier  than  the  threshold — and  so  on  to 
tiie  end  of  the  chapter.  When  all  this 
W  been  done  several  times,  the  Cap- 
tain shook  his  head  and  seemed  to  think 
tke  m&tter  had  a  bad  look. 

Next,  the  Captain,  with  some  indis- 
tbct  idea  of  finding  a  body,  instituted 
a  strict  search  over  the  whole  house  ; 
groping  in  the  cellars  with  a  lighted 
ttodle,  thrusting  his  hook  behind  doors, 
bringing  his  head  into  violent  contact 
^th  b^uns,  and  covering  himself  with 
tt)bwebs.  Mounting  up  to  the  old  man*s 
W-room,  they  found  that  he  had  not 
^n  hi  bed  on  the  previous  night,  but 
W  merely  lain  down  on  the  coverlet,  as 
vas  evident  from  the  impression  yet  re- 
gaining there. 

"And  /  think,  Captain,"  swd  Rob, 
^king  round  the  room,  'Hhat  when 
Hr.  Gills  was  going  in  and  out  so  often, 
tiiese  last  few  days,  he  was  taking  little 
things  away,  piecemeal,  not  to  attract 
attention." 

*'Aye!"  said  the  Captain,  myste- 
Honsly.     "  Why  so,  my  lad  ?" 

"Why,"  returned  Rob,  looking  about, 
*'I  don't  see  his  shaving  tackle.  Nor  his 
Itnuhes,  Captain.  Nor  no  shirts.  Nor 
jet  his  shoes." 

^  As  each  of  these  articles  was  men- 
tioned. Captain  Cuttle  took  particular 
notice  of  the  corresponding  department 
of  the  Grinder,  lest  he  should  appear  to 
bave  been  in  recent  use,  or  should  prove 
to  be  in  present  possession  thereof. 
But  Rob  had  no  occasion  to  shave,  cer- 
tainly was  not  brushed,  and  wore  the 
slothes  he  had  worn  for  a  long  time  past^ 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake. 

''And  what  should  yon  say"  siud 
^i>A  Captain  —  "not  oommittii^  your- 


self— about  hif  time  of  aheering  off  1 
Hey  ? " 

"Why,  I  thbk,  Captain,"  returned 
Rob,  "that  he  roust  have  gone  pretty 
soon  after  I  began  to  snore. " 

"  What  o'clock  was  that  ? "  said  the 
Captain,  prepai*ed  to  be  very  particular 
about  the  exact  time. 

"How  can  I  tell,  Captain!"  an- 
swered Rob.  I  only  know  that  I  *m  a 
heavy  sleeper  at  fiist^  and  a  light  one 
towards  morning ;  and  if  Mr.  Gilb 
had  come  through  the  shop  near  day- 
break, though  ever  so  much  on  tip-toe, 
I  *m  pretty  sure  I  should  have  heard 
him  shut  the  door  at  all  events." 

On  mature  consideration  of  this  evi- 
dence. Captain  Cuttle  began  to  think 
that  the  Instrument-maker  must  have 
vanished  of  his  own  accord  ;  to  which 
logical  conclusion  he  was  assisted  by 
the  letter  addressed  to  himself,  which, 
as  being  unquestionably  in  the  old 
man's  handwiitiug,  would  seem,  with 
no  great  forcing,  to  bear  the  construc- 
tion, that  he  arranged  of  his  own  wiil^ 
to  go,  and  so  went.  The  Captain  had 
next  to  consider  where  and  why  ?  and 
as  there  was  no  way  whatsoever  that 
he  saw  to  the  solution  of  the  first  dif- 
ficulty, he  confined  his  meditations  to 
the  second. 

Remembering  the  old  man*s  curious 
manner,  and  the  farewell  he  had  taken 
of  him  :  unaccountably  fervent  at  the 
time,  but  quite  intelligible  now :  a 
ten-ible  apprehension  strengthened  on 
the  Captain,  that,  overpowered  by  his 
anxieties  and  regrets  for  Walter,  he 
had  been  driven  to  commit  suicide. 
Unequal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily 
life,  as  he  had  often  professed  himself 
to  be,  and  shaken  as  he  no  doubt  was 
by  the  uncertainty  and  deferred  hope 
he  had  undergone,  it  seemed  no  vio- 
lently strained  misgiving,  but  only  too 
probable. 

Free  from  debt,  and  with  no  fear  for 
his  personal  liberty,  or  the  seizure  of 
his  goods,  what  else  but  such  a  state  of 
maclness  could  have  hurried  him  away 
alone  and  secretly  ?  As  to  his  carrying 
some  apparel  with  him,  if  he  had  really 
done  so— and  they  were  not  even  sui'O 
of  that — he  mig]ht  ha'^a  ^<s&ft^>3Di^ 
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GkpUin  aiguedl,  to  prerent  inqiiirj,  to 
diftnct  attention  from  his  probable 
&te,  or  to  ease  the  very  mind  Uiat  was 
now  rerolTing  all  these  possibilities. 
Sach,  reduced  into  plain  language,  and 
eondenaed  within  a  small  compass, 
was  the  final  result  and  substance  of 
GapUun  Cuttle*8  deliberations  :  which 
took  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  this 
pass,  and  were^  like  some  more  public 
deliberatioDSy  Tcry  discuisiye  and  dis- 
order!/. 

Dejected  and  despondent  in  the  ex- 
treme. Captain  Cuttle  felt  it  just  to 
release  Rob  from  the  arrest  in  which 
he  had  placed  him,  and  to  enlarge 
him,  subject  to  a  kind  of  honourable 
inspection  which  he  still  i^esolved  to 
exercise ;  and  having  hired  a  man, 
from  Brogley  the  Broker,  to  sit  in  the 
shop  during  their  absence,  the  Captain, 
taking  Rob  with  him,  issued  forth  upon 
a  dismal  quest  after  the  moi-tal  remains 
of  Solomon  Gills. 

Not  a  station-house  or  bone-house, 
or  work -house  in  the  metrojpoUs  escaped 
a  visitation  from  the  hard  glazed  hat. 
Along  the  wliarves,  among  the  shipping, 
on  the  bank-side,  up  the  river,  down 
the  river,  here,  there,  everywhere,  it 
went  gleaming  where  men  were  thickest, 
like  the  heroes  helmet  in  an  epic  battle. 
For  a  whole  week  the  Captain  read  of 
all  the  found  and  missing  people  in  all 
the  newspapers  and  handbills,  and 
went  foi-th  on  expeditions  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  to  identify  Solomon  Gills,  in 
poor  little  ship-boys  who  had  fallen 
overboard,  and  in  tall  foreignera  with 
dark  beards  who  had  taken  poison — 
**to  make  sure,**  Captain  Cuttle  said, 
"  that  it  wamH  him."  It  is  a  sui-e 
thing  that  it  never  was,  and  that 
the  good  Captain  had  no  other  satis- 
faction. 

Captain  Cuttle  at  last  abandoned 
these  attempts  as  hopeless,  and  set 
himself  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done  next.  After  several  new  perusals 
of  his  poor  friend's  letter,  he  considered 
that  the  maintenance  of  "a  home  in 
the  old  place  for  Walter*'  was  the 
primary  duty  imposed  upon  him. 
Therefore,  the  Captain's  decision  was, 
that  he  would  keep  house  on  the  pre- 


mises of  Solomon  Gills  himself,  tid 
would  go  into  the  instrument  hasinesSi 
and  see  what  came  of  it 

But  as  this  step  involved  the  re* 
linquishment  of  his  apartments  at 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's,  and  he  knew  that 
resuluto  woman  would  never  hear  of 
his  deserting  them,  the  Captain  took 
the  desperate  determinaUon  of  nuuung 
away. 

«« Now,  look  ye  here,  my  lad,"  eaid 
the  Captain  to  Bob,  when  he  bad 
matured  this  notable  scheme,  "to- 
morrow, I  shan  't  be  found  m  this 
here  roadstead  till  night  —  not  till 
arter  midnight  p'raps.  But  you  keep 
watch  till  you  hear  me  knock,  and 
the  moment  you  do,  turn-to,  and  opes 
the  door." 

**  Very  good.  Captain,"  said  Rob. 
"You'll  continue  to  be  rated  on 
this  here  books,"  pursued  the  Captaia 
condescendingly,  "and  I  don't  say  but 
what  you  may  get  promotion,  if  yoa 
and  me  should  pull  together  with  a 
will.  But  the  moment  you  bear  me 
knock  u)-morrow  night,  whatever  time 
it  is,  turn-to  and  show  yourself  smart 
with  the  door." 

"I'll  be  sure  to  do  it^  Captoin," 
replied  Rob. 

"Because  you  understand,"  resumed 
thi  Captain,  coming  back  again  to  en- 
force this  charge  upon  his  mind,  "there 
may  be,  for  anything  I  can  say,  a  chase ; 
and  I  might  be  tuck  while  I  was  wait- 
ing* if  you  didn't  show  yourself  smart 
with  the  door. 

Rob  again  assured  the  Captain  that 
he  would  be  prompt  and  wakeful ;  and 
the  Captain  having  made  this  prudent 
arrangement,  went  home  to  Mi-s.  Mac- 
Stinger's  for  the  last  time. 

The  sense  the  Captain  had  of  its 
being  the  last .  time,  and  of  the  awful 
purpose  hidden  beneath  his  blue  waist- 
coat, inspired  him  with  such  a  mortal 
dread  of  Mrs.  Mae  Stinger,  that  the 
sound  of  that  lady's  foot  downstaii's  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  was  suilicient  to 
throw  him  into  a  fit  of  ti'erablinsr.  It 
fell  out,  too,  that  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger 
was  in  a  charming  temper — mild  and 
placid  as  a  house-lamb ;  and  Captain 
Cuttle's  conscience    sufiered    terrible 
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rhen  sbe  came  ap  to  inquire 
Id  cook  Lim  nothing  for  his 

e  small  kidney-pndding  now, 
attle,"  said  his  landlady  : 
eep's  heart.     Don  t  mind  my 

hank  *ee,  Ma*am,**  returned 
n. 

a  roast  fowl,**  said  Mrs. 
er,  **  with  a  bit  of  weal  stuf- 

some  egg  sauce.  Come, 
ttle !     Give  yourself  a  little 

bank  'ee,  Ma'am,**  returned 
n  very  humbly, 
ure  you're  out  of  sorts,  and 
i  stimulated,  '*  said  Mrs.  Mac 
**  Why  not  have,  for  once  in 
)ottIe  of  sherry  wine?" 
Ma*ara,"  rejoined  the  Cap- 
you'd  be  so  good  as  take  a 
iro,  I  think  I  would  try  that. 
1  do  me  the  favour,  Ma*am,** 
aptain,  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
,  '*to  accept  a  quarter's  rent 

why  80,  Cap  'en  Cuttle  ?"  re- 
s.  Mac  Stinger— sharply,  as 
n  thought. 

)tain  was  frightened  to  death, 
v^ould.  Ma'am,"  he  said  with 
1,  "it  would  oblige  me.  I 
p  my  money  very  well.     It 

out.  I  should  take  it  kind 
)mply. " 

Cap 'en  Cuttle,"  said  the 
18  Mac  Stinger,  rubbing  her 
yon  can  do  as  you  please, 
or  me,  with  my  family,  to 

more  than  it  is  to  ask. " 
vould  you.  Ma'am,"  said  the 
aking  down  the  tin  canister 
he  kept  his  cash,  from  the 
f  the  cupboard,  "  be  so  good 
Mghteen -pence  a-piece  to  the 
ily  all  round?  If  you  could 
nvenient,  Ma'am,  to  pass  the 
iently  for  them  children  to 
&rd,  in  a  body,  I  should  be 
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inocent  Mac  Stingers  were  so 
gers  to  the  Captain's  breast, 
'  appeared  in  a  swarm,  and 
m  with  the  confiding  trust- 


fulness he  so  little  deseived.  The  eye 
of  Alexander  Mac  Stinger,  who  had 
been  his  favourite,  was  insupportable 
to  the  Captain;  the  voice  of  Juliaua 
Mac  Stinger,  who  was  the  picture  of 
her  mother,  made  a  coward  of  him. 

Captain  Cuttle  kept  up  appearances, 
nevertheless,  tolerably  well,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  was  very  hardly  used  and 
roughly  'handled  by  the  young  Mao 
Stingers  :  who  in  their  childish  frolics, 
did  a  little  damage  also  to  the  glazed 
hat,-  by  sittting  in  it,  two  at  a  time,  as 
in  a  nest,  and  drumming  on  the  inside 
of  the  crown  with  their  shoes.  At 
length  the  Captain  sorrowfully  dis- 
missed them  :  taking  leave  of  these 
cherubs  with  the  poignant  remorse  and 
grief  of  a  man  who  was  going  to 
execution. 

In  the  silence  of  night,  the  Captain 
packed  up  his  heavier  property  in  a 
chesty  which  he  locked,  intending  to 
leave  it  there,  in  all  probability,  for 
ever,  but  on  the  forlorn  chance  of  one 
day  finding  a  man  sufficiently  bold  and 
desperate  to  cume  and  ask  for  it.  Of 
his  lighter  necessaries,  the  Captain 
made  a  bundle ;  and  disposed  his  plate 
about  his  peraon,  ready  fur  flight.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  when  Brig 
Place  was  buried  in  slumber,  and  Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger  was  lulled  in  sweet  ob- 
livion, with  her  infants  around  her,  the 
guilty  Captain,  stealing  down  on  tiptoe^ 
in  the  dark,  opened  the  door,  closed 
it  softly  after  him,  and  took  to  his 
heels. 

Pursued  by  the  image  of  Mrs.  Mao 
Stinger  springing  out  of  bed,  and, 
regardless  of  costume,  following  and 
bringing  him  back  ;  pursued  also  by  a 
consciousness  of  his  enormous  crime ; 
Captain  Cuttle  held  on  at  a  great  pace, 
and  allowed  no  grass  to  grow  under  his 
feet,  between  Brig  Place  and  the 
Instrument-maker's  door.  It  opened 
when  he  knocked— for  Rob  was  on  the 
watch — ^and  when  it  was  bolted  and 
locked  behind  him.  Captain  Cuttle 
felt  comparatively  safe. 

"Whew !"  cried  the  Captain,  looking 
round  him,  **  It's  a  breather  !" 

"Nothing  the  matt  or,  is  there,  Cap- 
tain ? "  Gi'ied  the  gaping  Bob. 
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<<No,  no!*"  Htid  Captain  Cuttle, 
after  changing  colour,  and  listening  to 
a  passing  footstep  in  tlie  street.  * '  But 
mind  ye,  my  lad  ;  if  any  lady,  except 
either  of  them  two  as  you  see  toother 
day,  ever  comes  and  asks  for  Cap*en 
Cuttle,  be  sure  to  report  no  person  of 
that  name  known,  nor  never  heard  of 
here ;  observe  them  orders,  will  you  ? " 

*^  I  *11  take  care,  Captain, "  returned 
£ob. 

**You  might  say —if  you  liked," 
hesitated  the  Captain,  *Hhat  you'd 
read  in  the  paper  that  a  Cap 'en  of 
that  name  was  gone  to  Australia, 
emigrating,  along  with  a  whole  ship 's 
complement  of  people  as  had  all  swore 
never  to  come  back  no  more." 

Kob  nodded  his  understanding  of 
these  insti  notions  ;  and  Captain  Cuttle 
promising  to  make  a  man  of  him  if  he 
obeyed  orders,  dismissed  him,  yawn- 
ing, to  his  bed  under  the  counter,  and 
went  aloft  to  the  chamber  of  Solomon 
Gills. 

What  the  Captain  suffered  next  day, 
whenever  a  bonnet  passed,  or  how  often 
he  darted  out  of  the  shop  to  elude 
imaginary  Mac  Stiugers,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  attic,  cannot  be  told. 
Sut  to  avoid  the  fatigues  attendant  on 
tb'.3  means  of  self-preservation,  the 
Captain  curtained  the  glass  door  of 
coiiinuunication  between  the  shop  and 
pai  loar,  on  the  inside,  fitted  a  key  to 
it  from  the  bunch  that  had  been  sent 
to  him  ;  and  cut  a  small  hole  of  espial 
in  the  wall.  The  advantage  of  this 
fortification  is  obvious.  On  a  bonnet 
appearing,  the  Captain  instantly  slipped 
into  bis  garrison,  locked  himself  up, 
and  took  a  secret  observation  of  the 
eneniy.  Finding  it  a  false  alarm,  the 
Ca])Uiln  instantly  slipped  out  again. 
And  the  bonnets  in  the  .street  were  so 
very  njoMXQJUf  and  alanns  were  so  in- 


separable from  thdr  appearai 
the  Captain  was  almost  io 
slipping  in  and  out  all  day  Ion, 

Captain  Cuttle  found  time, 
in  the  midst  of  this  fatiguin 
to  inspect  the  stock  ;  in  conne: 
which  he  had  the  general  i< 
laborious  to  Rob)  that  too  m 
tion  could  not  be  bestowed  np( 
that  it  could  not  be  made  to 
He  also  ticketed  a  few  attract 
ing  articles  at  a  venture,  i 
ranging  from  ten  shillings 
pounds,  and  exposed  them  in 
dow  to  the  great  astonishme] 
public. 

After  effecting  these  imprc 
C2^)tain  Cuttle,  surrounded  b: 
struments,  began  to  feel  scient 
looked  up  at  the  stars  at  night 
the  skylight,  when  he  was  sm 
pipe  in  the  little  back  parlo 
gobg  to  bed,  as  if  he  had  esta 
kind   of  property    in    them, 
tradesman  in  the  city,  too, 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  Lor 
and  the  Sheriffs,  and  in  Pul 
panics ;   and   felt  bound  to 
quotations  of  the  Funds    ev 
though  he  was  unable  to  mak 
any  principle  of  navigation, 
figures  meant,  and  could  have 
dispensed  with  the  fractions, 
the     Captain    waited    on,    ^ 
strange  news  of  Uncle  Sol,  imi 
after  taking  possession  of  the 
man ;  but  she  was  away  fro 
So  the  Captain  sat  himself  do^ 
altered  station  of  life,    with 
pany  but  Rob  the  Grinder  ;  a 
count  of  time,  as  men  do  wl: 
changes    come    upon    them, 
musingly  of  Walter,  and  of 
Gills,  and  even  of  Mrs.  Ma< 
herself  a«  among  the  things 
been* 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


SHADOWS  OV  TUB  PAST  AHB  FUTmUL 


"TovH  most  obedient.  Sir,"  said  the 
lajor.  **  Damme,  Sir,  a  friend  of  my 
md  Dorabey^s  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
uid  I'm  glad  to  see  yon  !  '* 

"I  am  infinitely  obliged,  Carker,** 
ixpUined  Mr.  Dombey,  *'to  Majox 
Ba^tock,  for  bis  company  and  con- 
rersation.  Major  Bagstock  has  ren- 
lered  me  great  service,  Carker." 

Mr.  Garker  the  Manager,  hat  in 
kiod,  just  arrived  at  Leamington,  and 
Nst  introduced  to  the  Major,  showed 
ihe  Major  his  whole  double  range  of 
l(^  and  trusted  he  might  take  the 
Kberty  of  thanking  him  with  all  his 
ketrt  for  having  effected  so  great  an 
inprovement  in  Mr.  Dombey*s  looks 
tod  spirits. 

"By  Gad,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  in 
Kply,  "there  are  no  thanks  due  to 
^  for  it  *s  a  give  and  take  affair.  A 
grat  creature  like  onr  friend  Dombey, 
fir,"  said  the  Major,  lowering  his  voice, 
jmtnot  lowering  it  so  much  as  to  render 
H  inaudible  to  that  gentleman,  **can- 
^  help  improving  and  exalting  his 
^ends.  He  strengthens  and  invigorates 
I  man,  Sir,  does  Dombey,  in  his  moral 
teture." 

Mr.  Carker  snapped  at  the  expres- 
■iofi.  In  his  moral  nature.  Bxactly. 
I3ie  very  words  he  had  been  on  the 
Mnt  of  suggesting. 

"But  when  my  friend  Dombey,  Sir," 
tdded  the  Major,  "talks  to  you  of 
Kajor  Bagstock,  I  must  crave  leave  to 
let  him  and  you  right.  He  means 
plain  Joe,  Sir — Joey  B.— Josh.  Bag- 
rtock— Joseph — rough  and  tough  Old 
'•I  Sir.    At  your  service." 

Mr.  Garker *s  excessively  friendly  in- 
^tions  towards  the  Major,  and  Mr. 
^ker's  admiration  of  his  roughness, 
oagbness,  and  plainness,  gleamed  out 
f  every  tooth  in  Mr.  Carker*8  head. 

"And  now.  Sir,"  said  the  Major, 
'yoa  and  Dombey  have  the  devil^s  own 
uonnt  of  business  to  talk  oyer." 


"By  no  means,  Major,**  ohMrvied 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"Dombey,"  said  the  Migcr  defiantly, 
"  I  know  better  ;  a  man  of  your  mark 
— ^the  Colossus  of  commerce — is  not  to 
be  interrupted.  Your  moments  are 
precious.  We  shall  meet  at  dinner- 
time. In  the  interval,  Old  Joseph  will 
be  scarce.  The  dinner  hour  is  a  sharp 
seven,  Mr.  Carker." 

With  that,  the  Major,  greatly  swollen 
as  to  his.  face,  withdrew  ;  but  imme- 
diately putting  in  his  head  at  the  door 
again,  said  : 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Dombey,  have 
you  any  message  to  *em  ? " 

Mr.  Dombey  in  some  embarrassment^ 
and  not  without  a  glance  at  the  cour- 
teous keeper  of  his  business  confidence, 
intrusted  the  Major  with  his  compli- 
ments. 

"  By  the  Lord,  Sir,"  said  the  Major, 
"  you  must  make  it  something  warmer 
than  that,  or  Old  Joe  will  be  far  from 
welcome." 

"Regards  then,  if  you  will,  Major," 
returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Damme,  Sir,"  said  the  Major, 
shaking  his  shoulders  and  his  great 
cheeks  jocularly  :  "  make  it  something 
wai-mer  than  that." 

"What  you  please,  then,  Major," 
observed  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Our  friend  is  sly  Sir,  sly  Sir, 
de-vilish  sly,"  said  the  Major,  staring 
round  the  door  at  Carker.  "So  is 
Bagstock."  But  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  a  chuckle,  and  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  the  Major  solemnly 
exclaimed,  as  he  struck  himself  on  the 
chest,  "Dombey !  I  envy  your  feelings. 
God  bless  you  ! "  and  withdrew. 

"Ton  must  have  found  the  gentle- 
man a  great  resource,"  said  Carker, 
following  him  with  his  teeth. 

"  Very  great  indeed,"  said  Mr, 
Dombey. 

"  Ho  has  Irleuda  Yxsx^  ^  ^\iX:^ 
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pvnoed  Guker.  '*I  pereore,  from 
what  be  has  said,  that  yoa  go  into 
society  here.  Do  yoa  know,"  smiling 
horribly,  **  I  am  so  Tery  glad  that  yon 
go  into  society  1  ** 

Mr.  Dombey  aclniowledged  Uiis  dis- 
play of  interest  on  the  part  of  bis  second 
in  eommaod,  by  twirling  his  watch- 
chain,  and  slightly  moving  his  head. 

**  You  were  formed  for  society,"  sud 
Carlcer.  **  Of  all  the  men  I  know,  you 
are  the  best  adapted,  by  nature  and  by 
position,  for  society.  Do  you  know  I 
have  been  frequently  amazed  that  you 
should  have  held  it  at  arm's  length  so 
long!" 

'*I  have  had  my  reasons,  Garker. 
I  have  been  alone,  and  indifferent  to  it. 
But  you  hare  great  social  qualifications 
yourself,  and  are  the  more  likely  to 
have  been  surprised ." 

•*0h  I  //"  returned  the  other,  with 
ready  self-disparagement.  '*  It  *s  quite 
another  matter  in  the  case  of  a  man 
like  me.  I  don*t  come  into  comparison 
with  you,** 

Mr.  Dombey  put  his  hand  to  his  neck- 
cloth, settled  hb  chin  in  it,  coughed, 
and  stood  looking  at  his  faithful 
friend  and  senrant  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence. 

**  I  shall  hare  the  pleasure,  Carker,** 
■aid  Mr.  Dombey  at  length  :  making  as 
if  he  swallowed  something  a  little  too 
large  for  his  throat :  ''to  present  you 
to  my — to  the  Major^s  friends.  Highly 
agreeable  people." 

**  Ladies  among  them,  I  presume  !" 
insinuated  the  smooth  Manager. 

**Tliey  are  all — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  both— ladies,"  replied  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Only  two  ? "  smiled  Garker. 

"They  are  only  two.  I  hare  con- 
fined my  visits  to  their  residence,  and 
have  made  no  other  acquaintance 
here." 

"Sisters,  perhaps  ?"  quoth  Carker. 

"Mother  and  daughter,"  replied  Mr, 
Dombey. 

As  Mr.  Dombey  dropped  his  eyes, 
and  adjusted  his  neokcloth  again,  the 
sroillng  face  of  Mr.  Garker  the  Manager 
became  in  a  moment,  and  without  any 
stage  of  transition,  txansformed  into  a 
must  Inteai  and  frowning  {aoe,  seaiming 
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his  closely,  and  with  IB  ugly  sneer.  Ai 
Mr.  Dombey  raised  his  eyes,  it  changed 
back,  DO  less  quickly,  to  its  old  expres* 
sion,  and  showed  him  every  gum  of 
which  it  stood  possessed. 

"Ton  are  very  kind,"  said  Carker, 
"I  shall  be  delighted  to  know  tbem. 
Speaking  of  daughters,  I  have  seen  Miss 
Dombey.*' 

There  was  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  to 
Mr.  Dombey*s  face. 

"I  took  the  liberty  of  wuting  (SQ 
her,  "said  Garker,  "to  inquire  if  shecouH 
charge  me  with  any  little  commissioD. 
I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  beared 
of  any  but  her — but  her  dear  love." 

Wolfs  face  that  it  was  then,  witl^ 
even  the  hot  tongue  reveaUng  itself 
through  the  stretched  mouth,  as  titt 
eyes  encountered  Mr.  Dombey^s ! 

"What     business     intelligence   ii 
there  f "  inquired  the  latter  gentlemiD,  ^ 
after  a  silence,  during  which  Mr.  Carkeil 
had  produced  some    memoranda  and 
other  papers. 

"There  is  very  little,"  retumed 
Garker.  "Upon  the  whole  we  have  do! 
had  our  usual  good  fortune  of  late,  but 
that  is  of  little  moment  to  you.  At 
Lloyd's,  they  give  up  the  Son  and  Heit 
for  lost.  Well,  she  was  insured,  from 
her  keel  to  her  masthead." 

"Garker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  taking 
a  chair  near  him,  '*  I  cannot  say  thaft 
young  man.  Gay,  ever  impressed  m0 
favourably — ** 

"Nor  me,"  interposed  the  Manager. 

"But  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
without  heeding  the  interruption,  "he 
had  never  gone  on  board  that  ship.  I 
wish  he  had  never  been  sent  out" 

"It  is  a  pity  you  didn*t  say  so,  lit 
good  time,  is  it  not  ?"  retorted  Carker, 
coolly.  "However,  I  think  it*s  all  for 
the  best.  I  really  think  it*s  all  for  the 
best.  Did  I  mention  that  there  was 
something  like  a  little  confidence  be- 
tween Miss  Dombey  and  myself?" 

**No,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  sternly. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  returned  Mr. 
Garker,  after  an  impressive  panse^ 
"  that  wherever  Gay  is,  he  is  much 
better  where  he  is,  than  at  home  here. 
If  I  were,  or  could  be,  in  your  phioe^ 
I  should  be  satu^ed  of  that    lam  quitt 
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jrself.     WsB  Jkmhej  is 
irotiDg — perhaps  hardly 

for  your  daagbter — if 
It.  Not  that  that  is 
[  am  sure.  Will  yoa 
nces  with  me?'* 
eaned  back  in  his  chair, 
iig  over  the  papers  that 
e  him,  and  looked  the 
y  in  the  face.  The 
s  eyelids  slightly  raised, 
lancing  at  his  figures, 

leisure  of  his  principal. 

he  affected  this,  as  if 
Lcy,  and  with  a  design 
)ombey*s  feelings;  and 
le  looked  at  him,  was 
intended  consideration, 

for  it,  this  confidential 
lare  said  a  great  deal 
e,  Mr.  Dombey,  was 
for.  It  was  his  way  in 
Little  by  little,  Mr. 
laxed,  and  his  attention 
1  to  the  papers  before 
busy  with  the  occupa- 
3d  him,  he  frequently 
}oked  at  Mr.  Carker 
rer  he  did  so,  Mr. 
>nstratiye,  as  before,  in 
d  impressed  it  on  his 

and  more. 

ire  thus  engaged  ;  and 
culture  of  the  Manager, 

in  reference  to  poor 
h1  and  bred  in  Mr. 
,  usurping  the  place  of 

that  generally  reigned 
sigstock,  much  admired 
3S  of  Leamington,  and 

Native,  carrying  the 

light  haggage,  stntd- 
ihady  side  of  the  way, 
^ming  call  on  Mrs. 
iing  mid-day  when  the 
be  bower  of  Cleopatra, 
1  foi-tune  to  find  his 
usual  sofa,  languishing 
•ffee,  with  the  room  so 
aded  for  her  more  lux- 
Jiat  Withers,  who  was 
>n  her,  loomed  like  s 

pportabic    creature   is 
[**  sud  Mrs.  Skewton* 


"  I  cannot  bear  it,  Qo  ftwftj,  whoenr 
yon  are  !'* 

**  You  have  not  the  heart  to  banieh 
J.  B.,  Ma*am  !'*  said  the  Major,  halt« 
ing  midway,  to  remonstrate,  with  hii 
cane  over  his  shoulder. 

**0h  it's  you,  is  itT  On  second 
thoughts,  yon  may  enter,'*  observed 
Cleopatra. 

The  Msjor  entered  accordingly,  and 
advancing  to  the  sofa  pressed  her  charm« 
i^g  hand  to  his  lips. 

"Sit  down,'*  said  Cleopatra,  listlessly 
waving  her  fan,  "a  long  way  off.  Don't 
come  too  near  me,  for  I  am  frightfully 
faint,  and  sensitive  this  morning,  and 
yon  smeH  of  the  Sun.  Ton  are  ahso* 
Intely  tropical." 

**By  George,  Ma'am,"  said  the 
Major,  '*  the  time  has  been  when. Joseph 
Bagstock  has  been  giilled  and  blisteied 
by  the  Sun  ;  the  time  was,  when  he  was 
forced.  Ma'am,  into  such  full  blow,  by 
high  hothouse  heat  in  the  West  Indies, 
that  he  was  known  as  the  Flower.  A 
man  never  heard  of  Bagstock,  Ma'am, 
in  those  days  ;  he  heard  of  the  Flower 
— the  Flower  of  Our's.  The  Flower 
may  have  fiided,  more  or  less.  Ma'am," 
observed  the  Major,  dropping  into  a 
much  nearer  chair  than  had  been  iudi- 
cated  by  his  cruel  Divinity,  **  but  it  is 
a  tough  plant  yet,  and  constant  as  the 
evergreen." 

Here  the  Major,  under  cover  of  the 
dark  room,  shut  up  one  eye,  rolled  his 
head  like  a  Harlequin,  and,  in  his  great 
pelf-satisfaction,  perhaps  went  nearer  to 
the  confines  of  apoplexy  than  he  had 
ever  gone  before. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Granger?"  inquired 
Cleopatra  of  her  page. 

Withei's  believed  she  was  in  her  own 
room. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton. 
"  Go  away,  and  shut  the  door.  I  am 
engaged." 

As  Withers  disappeared,  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton  turned  her  head  languidly  tonaids 
the  Major,  without  otherwise  moving, 
and  asked  him  how  his  friend  was. 

"Dombey,  Ma'am,"  returned  the 
Major,  with  a  facetious  gurgliug  in  his 
throaty  "  is  as  well  as  a  man  in  bis  con* 
dition    can  be.      His  condition  ia  a 
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detpmlbB  one,  Ma'am.  He  is  toacbed,  ii 
Jkmhej  !  Toacbed  ?**  cried  tiie  M^or. 
**  He  is  bayoDetted  tbrongb  tbe  body.** 

Cleopatra  east  a  sbarp  look  at  tbe 
Major,  tbat  contrasted  fardhlj  with 
tbe  affected  drawl  in  wbieb  sbe  presently 
nid  : — 

"  Major  Bagstoek,  aHbongb  I  know 
bat  little  of  tbe  world,  — ^nor  can  I  really 
r^ret  my  inexperience,  for  I  fear  it  is 
a  false  place  :  fall  cf  witbering  ccm- 
Teotionalities :  where  Natare  is  bat 
little  r^iarded,  and  wbere  tbe  monc  of 
tbe  heart,  and  tbe  gashing  of  the  soal, 
and  all .  that  sort  of  things  wbicb  is  so 
traly  poetical,  is  seldom  heard, — I  can- 
not misanderstandyonr  meaning.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  Edith — to  my  ex- 
tremely dear  child,**  said  Mrs.  Skewton, 
tracing  the  outline  of  her  eyebrows  with 
ber  forefinger,  "  in  yonr  words,  to  which 
the  tenderest  of  clu>rds  Tibrates  exces- 
•ively!" 

"Blantness,  Ma'am,*'  retamed  the 
Major,  *'has  erer  been  tbe  charac- 
teristic of  the  Bagstock  breed.  Yon  are 
right.     Joe  admits  it.'* 

**  And  that  allasion,"  pnrsned  Cleo- 
patra, **  wonld  involve  one  of  the  most 
<— if  not  positively  the  most — toncbing, 
and  thrilling,  and  sacred  emotions  of 
wbich  oar  sadly-fallen  natare  is  sos- 
ceptible,  I  conceive." 

The  Major  laid  his  band  npon  bis 
lips,  and  wafted  a  kiss  to  Cleopatra,  as 
if  to  identify  the  emotion  in  question. 

'*  I  feel  tbat  I  am  weak.  I  feel  that 
I  am  wanting  in  that  energy,  which 
should  sustain  a  mama  :  not  to  say  a 
parent :  on  such  a  subject,"  said  Mrs. 
Skewton,  trimming  her  lips  with  the 
laced  edge  of  her  pocket-handkerchief ; 
**  but  I  can  hardly  approach  a  topic  so 
excc33ively  momentous  to  my  dearest 
Edith  without  a  feeling  of  faintness. 
Kevertheless,  bad  man,  as  yon  have 
boldly  remarked  npon  it,  and  as  it  has 
occasioned  me  great  anguish  : "  Mrs. 
Skewton  touched  ber  left  side  with  her 
fan  :  *'I  will  not  shrink  fi'om  my 
duLj'.'' 

The  Major,  under  cover  of  the  dim- 
lic«i,  swelled,  and  swelled,  and  rolled 
bis  purple  face  abont,  and  winked  his 
fob$tu  e/e,  ootii  be  fell  into  a  &tofi 


wbeesbg;  wbiA  obEsed  bbni)  n 
take  a  turn  or  two  about  tbe 
before  bis  fair  friend  ooold  yroeec 

•  *  Mr.  Dombcy,  **  said  Mrs.  Sk 
when  she  at  loigtb  resumed, 
obliging  enongh,  now  many  vee' 
to  do  OS  tbe  bonoor  of  visiting  n 
in  company,  my  dear  Major,  wit 
self.  I  acknowledge — ^let*me  1 
— tbat  it  is  my  fiuling  to  be  i 
tore  <^  impalse,  and  to  wear  m 
as  it  wer^  ontside.  I  know  m 
fall  welL  My  enemy  cannot 
better.  Bat  I  am  not  peni 
would  rather  not  be  frosen 
heartless  world,  and  am  ccmten 
this  imputation  jostly.** 

Mrs.  Skewton  arranged  bei 
pinched  ber  wiry  throat  to  giv( 
surface,  and  went  on,  with  gi 
placency. 

"  It  gave  me  (my  dearest  I 
I  am  sure)  infinite  pleasure  1 
Mr.  Dombey.  As  a  friend 
my  dear  Major,  we  were  nsAu 
posed  to  be  prepossessed  in  hi 
and  I  (anded  that  I  observed  a 
of  Heart  in  Mr.  Dombey,  tha 
cessively  refreshing.** 

"There  is  devilisb  little 
Dombey  now.  Ma'am,"  said  i 

"  Wretched  man  ! "  cried  H 
ton,  looking  at  bim  languidl 
be  silent." 

•*  J.  B.  is  dumb,  Ma'am," 
Major. 

**Mr.  Dombey,"  pursued  ( 
smoothing  the  rosy  hue  upon  h 
**  accordingly  repeated  his  v: 
possibly  fiuding  some  attract! 
simplicity  and  primitivenesi 
tastes — for  there  is  always  a 
nature — it  is  so  very  sweet 
one  of  our  little  circle  every 
Little  did  I  think  of  the  awfi 
sibility  into  which  I  plunget 
encouraged  Mr.  Dombey — to— 

**  To  beat  up  these  quarters, 
suggested  Major  Bagstock. 

"  Coarse  person  !"  said  Mi 
ton,    "you    anticipate    my 
though  in  odious  language." 

Ilere  Mrs  Skewton  rested  ] 
on  the  little  table  at  ber  i 
&a£[cv:m%  her  wrist  to  droop 
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*■•  eoDsiJered  a  gracefal  and  becoming 
**^Dner,  dangled  her  fan  to  and  fro, 
^"  lazilj  admired  her  hand  while 
•peaking. 

.  *  The  agony  I  have  endnred,"  she 
^^  mincingly,  *'as  the  truth  has  by 
**®?i^  dawned  upon  me,  has  been  too 
^oeedingly  temfic  to  dilate  upon.  My 
*^le  existence  is  bound  up  in  my 
J^eetest  Edith ;  and  to  see  her  change 
jjam  day  to  day — my  beautiful  pet,  who 
^  positively  garnered  up  her  heart 
«J3ce  the  death  of  that  most  delightful 
J^^tare,  (rranger — is  the  most  aflFecting 
wiaginthe  world." 

Mrs.  Skewton*8  world  was  not  a  very 
^ingone,  if  one  might  judge  of  it  by 
^eioduence  of  its  most  affecting  cir* 
CQQistaDoe  upon  her;  bat  this  by  the 
fay. 

"Edith,*'  simpered  Mrs.  Skewton, 

"who  is  the  i)eifect  pearl  of  my  life, 

&  said  to  resemble  me.    I  believe  we 

«r«  alike." 
"  There  is  one  man  in  the  world  who 

Mver  will  admit  that  any  one  resem- 

Wes  you,    Ma'am,"   said  the    Major ; 

"and  that  man's    name    is  Old  Joe 

Bagstock." 

Cleopatra  made  as  if  she  would  brain 
^  flatterer  with  her  &.n,  but  relent- 
iogi  smiled  upon  him  and  proceeded  : 

"If  my  charming  girl  inherits  any 
a^Tantages  from  me,  wicked  one  ! "  : 
file  Major  was  the  wicked  one  :  **  she 
inherits  also  my  foolish  nature.  She 
l)as  great  force  of  character — mine  has 
^Q  said  to  be  immense,  though  I 
Jen't  believe  it — but  once  moved,  she 
is  susceptible  and  sensitive  to  the  last 
tttent.  What  are  my  feelings  when  I 
iee  her  pining  !    They  destroy  me.'* 

The  Major  advancing  his  double  chin, 
i&d  parsing  up  his  blue  lips  into  a 
toothing  expression,  affected  the  pto- 
foufldest  sympathy. 

"The  confidence,'*  said  Mrs.  Skew- 1 
ton,  **  that  has  subsisted  between  us —  I 
the  free  development  of  soul,  and  open-  ' 
ncss  of  sentiment — is  touching  to  think  j 
of.  We  have  been  more  like  sisters  ! 
than  mama  and  child."  ! 

"J.  B.'s  own  sentiment,"  observed! 
the  M.-ij.-r,  **  expressed  by  J.  B.  fifty 
fiicuf^md  limes  !  **  i 


"  Do  not  intermpt,  rode  man  !'*  Skid 

Cleopatra.     *'What   are  my  feelings, 

then,    when  I  find  that  there   is  oce 

i  subject  avoided  by  us  1    That  there  is 

a  what 's  his  name — a  g.ilf — opened  bc- 

I  tween  us.     That  my  own  artless  Edith 

J  is  changed  to  me  !    They  are  of  the 

I  most  poignant  description,  of  course." 

I      The  Major  left  his  chair,  and  took 

one  nearer  to  the  little  table. 

**  From  day  to  day  I  see  this,  my 
dear  Major,'*  proceeded  Mrs.  Skewton. 
"From  day  to  day  I  feel  this.  From 
hour  to  hour  I  reproach  myself  for  that 
excess  of  faith  and  trustfulness  which 
has  led  to  such  distressing  consequences ; 
and  almost  from  minute  to  minute,  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Dombey  may  explain 
himself,  and  relieve  the  torture  I  under- 
go, which  is  extremely  wearing.  But 
nothing  happens,  my  dear  Major  ;  I 
am  the  slave  of  remorse — take  care  of 
the  coffee  cup  :  you  are  so  veij  awk- 
ward— my  darling  Edith  is  an  altered 
being  ;  and  I  really  don't  see  what  is 
to  be  done,  or  what  good  creature  I  can 
advise  with." 

Major  Bagstock,  encouraged  perhaps 
by  the  softened  and  confidential  tone 
into  which  Mrs.  Skewton,  after  several 
times  lapsing  into  it  for  a  moment, 
seemed  now  to  have  subsided  for  good  : 
stretched  out  bis  Land  across  the  little 
table,  and  said  with  a  leer, 

"Advise  with  Joe,  Ma'am." 

"Then,  you  aggravating  monster," 
said  Cleopatra,  giving  one  hand  to 
the  Major,  and  tapping  his  knuckles 
with  her  fan,  which  she  held  in  the 
other:  "why  don't  you  talk  to  me  ? 
you  know  what  I  mean.  Why  don't 
You  tell  me  something  to  the  pur- 
pose ? " 

The  Major  laughed,  and  kissed  the 
hand  she  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
laughed  again,  immensely. 

"  Is  there  as  much  Heart  in  Mr. 
Dombey  as  I  gave  him  credit  for?" 
languished  Cleopatra  tenderly.  "Do 
you  think  he  is  in  earnest,  my  dear 
Major  ?  Would  you  recommend  his 
being  spoken  to,  or  his  being  left  alone  ? 
Now  tell  me,  like  a  dear  man,  what 
you  would  advise." 

"Shall    we   marry  him   to   Edith 
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Ckanger,  Ma^am  t"  ebuoUed  the  Major 
hoarsely. 

**  Mysterious  creatnre?'*  returned 
Cleopatra^  bringing  her  fan  to  bear  upon 
the  Major's  nose.  "  How  can  we 
marry  Lim  ?" 

'*  Shall  we  marry  him  to  Edith 
Granger,  Ma*am,  I  say  ?  **  chuckled  the 
Major  again. 

Mrs.  Skewton  returned  no  answer  in 
words,  but  smiled  upon  the  Major  with 
80  much  archness  and  vivacity,  thatthat 
gallant  officer  considering  himself  chal- 
lenged, would  have  imprinted  a  kiss  on 
her  exceedingly  red  lips,  but  for  her 
interposing  the  fan  with  a  very  winning 
and  juvienile  dexterity.  It  might  have 
been  in  modesty  ;  it  might  have  been  in 
apprehension  of  some  danger  to  their 
bloom. 

**Dombey,  Ma^am,**  said  the  Major, 
"  is  a  great  catch. " 

"Oh,  mercenary  wretch  !*'  cried 
Cleopatra,  with  a  little  shriek,  ''I  am 
ehocked.*' 

**And  Dombey,  Ma'am,'*  pursued 
the  Major,  thrusting  forward  his  head, 
and  distending  bis  eyes,  "is  in  eai-nest. 
Joseph  says  it ;  Bagstock  knows  it ; 
J.  B.  keeps  him  to  the  mark.  Leave 
Dombey  to  himself.  Ma'am.  .  Dombey 
is  safe,  Ma'am.  Do  as  you  have  done  ; 
do  no  more ;  and  trust  to  J.  B.  for  the 
end." 

**  You  really  think  so,  my  dear 
Mnj  or  ?"  returned  Cleopatra,  who  had 
eyed  him  very  cautiously,  and  very 
searchingly,  in  spite  of  her  listless 
bearing. 

"Sure  of  it.  Ma'am,"  rejoined  the 
Mnjor.  "Cleopatra  the  peerless,  and 
her  Antony  Bagstock,  will  often  speak 
of  this,  ti'iumphantly,  when  sharing 
the  elegance  and  wealth  of  l^dith  Dom- 
bey's  establishment.  Dombey's  right- 
hand  man.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Major, 
stopping  abruptly  in  a  chuckle,  and 
becoming  serious,  "  has  arrived." 

"  This  morning  ?  **  s»id  Cleopatra. 

**This  morning.  Ma'am,"  returned 
the  Major.  "And  Dombey 's  anxiety 
for  his  arrival,  Ma'am,  is  to  be  referred 
— take  J.  B.'s  word  for  this  ;  for  Joe  Ls 
de-vilish  sly" — the  Major  tapped  his 
nosdi  anil  saewed  up  one  of  his  eyes 


tight :  which  did  not  enhance  his  natiit  ^ 
beauty — "to  his  desire  that  what  is  ii 
the  wind  should  become  known  to  him, 
without  Dorabey's  telling  and  consult* 
ing  him.  For  Dombey  is  as  proud. 
Ma'am,"  said  the  Major,  "as  Lucifer.'* 

"A  charming  quality,"  lisped  Mrs. 
Skewton;  "reminding  one  of  dearesfe 
Edith." 

"Well,    Ma'am,"  said   the  Major. 
"  I  have  thrown  out  hints  already,  audi  3 
the  right-hand  man  understands 'em  » 
and  I'll  throw  out  more,  before  the  daf 
is  done.     Dombey  projected  this  morn- 
ing a  ride  to  Warwick  Castle,  and  to 
Kenilwoi*th,  to-morrow,  to  be  preceded 
by  a  breakfast  with  us.     I  undertool^ 
the  delivery  of  this  invitation.    Wilt 
you  bonour  us  so  far.  Ma'am  ? "  saidi  j 
the  Major,  swelling  with  shortness  o». 
breath  and  slyness,  as  he  produced  » 
note,  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Mrs* 
Skewton,  by  favour  of  Major  Bagstock, 
wherein   her's    ever   faithfully,    Paul 
Dombey,  besought  her  and  her  amiabla 
and  accomplished  daughter  to  ooDpenfe 
to  the  proposed  excursion  ;  and  in  ik 
postscript  unto  which,   the  same  ever 
faithfully  Paul  Dombey  entreated  to  ba 
recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Granger. 

"  Hush  !  **  said  Cleopatra,  suddenly^ 
"  Edith  !"^ 

The  loving  mother  can  scarcely  ba 
described  as  resuming  ber  insipid  andl 
affected  air  when  she  made  this  excla- 
mation ;  for  she  had  never  cast  it  ofif ; 
nor  was  it  likely  that  she  ever  would  or 
could,  in  any  other  place  than  in  the 
grave.  But  hurriedly  dismissing  what- 
ever shadow  of  earnestness,  or  faint 
confession  of  a  purpose,  laudable  or 
wicked,  that  her  face,  or  voice,  or 
manner,  had,  for  the  moment,  betrayed, 
she  lounged  upon  the  couch,  her  most 
insipid  and  most  languid  self  again,  as 
Edith  entered  the  room. 

Edith,  so  beautiful  and  stately,  bnt 
so  cold  and  so  repelling.  Who,  slightly 
acknowledging  the  presence  of  Major 
Bagstock,  and  directing  a  keen  glance 
at  her  mother,  drew  back  the  curtain 
frum  a  window,  and  sat  down  therCi 
looking  0  it. 

"My   dearest   Edith,**    aaid    Mia. 
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SBcewioii,  '^wliere  on  eaitli  hftve  you 
been  ?  I  bare  wanted  yon,  my  love, 
most  sadly.*' 

*'  Yon  said  yon  were  engaged,  and  I 
itayed  away,"  she  answerecj^  witliont 
tnming  her  head. 

"  It  was  cruel  to  Old  Joe,  Ma'am,*' 
■aid  the  Major  in  his  gallantry. 

"  It  was  very  cruel,  I  know,"  she 
aid,  still  looking  out — and  said  with 
such  calm  disdain,  that  the  Major  was 
discomfited,  and  could  think  of  nothing 
IB  reply. 

"  Major  Bagstock,  my  darling  Edith,'* 

drawlied  her  mother,  *'  who  is  generally 

the    most    useless    and     disa^eeable 

I  creature  in  the  world  :  as  you  know — ** 

i      "It    is    surely    not    worth    while, 

I  Mama,"  said  Edith,  looking  round,  **to 

'  oUe«*ve  these  forms  of  speech.     We  are 

I  quite  alone.     We  know  each  other." 

The  quiet  scorn  that  sat  upon  her 

kandsome  face — a  scorn  that  evidently 

Bghted  on  herself,  no  less  than  them — 

Was  so  intense    and   deep,    that   her 

^  Biother's  simper,  for  the  instant,  though 

of  a  hardy  constitution,  drooped  before 

it. 

"My  darling  girl,"  she  began  again. 
**  Not  woman  yet  ? "  said  Edith,  with 
%tmile. 

"  How  very  odd  you  are  to-day,  my 
^r  !  Pray  let  me  say,  my  love,  that 
^jor  Bagstock  has  brought  the  kindest 
tf  notes  from  Mr.  Dombey,  proposing 
Qtat  we  should  breakfast  with  him  to- 
i&orrow,  and  ride  to  Warwick  and 
fcnUworth.     Will  you  go,  Edith  ?  ' 

"Will  I  go  I"  she  repeated,  turning 
^oy  red,  and  breathing  q'uickly  as  she 
^ked  round  at  her  mother. 

"I  knew  you  would,  my  own,"  ob- 
served the  latter  carelesisiy.  '4t  is,  as 
you  say,  quite  a  form  to  ask.  Here  is 
Mr.  Dombey's  letter,  Edith." 

"Thank  you.  I  have  no  desire  to 
^tad  it,"  was  her  answer. 

"  Then  perhaps  I  had  better  answer 
it  myself"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  * 'though 
I  had  thought  of  asking  you  to  be  my 
secretary,  darling."  As  Edith  made  no 
^vement  and  no  answer,  Mrs.  Skewton 
^ged  the  Major  to  wheel  her  little 
J^^U  nearer,  and  to  set  open  the  desk 
^  QQBteijQidi  and  to  take  out  pen  and 


paper  for  her ;  all  which  congenial  offices 
of  gallantry  the  Major  discharged,  with 
much  submission  and  devotion. 

**Your  regards,  Edith,  my  dear?" 
said  Mrs.  Skewton,  pausing,  pen  in 
hand,  at  the  postscript. 

"What  you  will.  Mama,"  she  an- 
swered, without  turning  her  head,  and 
with  supreme  indifference. 

Mrs.  Skewton  wrote  what  she  would, 
without  seeking  for  any  more  explicit 
directions,  and  handed  her  letter  to  tho 
Major,  who  receiving  it  as  a  precious 
charge,  made  a  show  of  laying  it  near 
his  heart,  but  was  fain  to  put  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  pantaloons  on  account  of 
the  insecurity  of  his  waistcoat.  The 
Major  then  took  a  very  polished  and 
chivalrous  farewell  of  both  ladies,  which 
the  elder  one  acknowledged  in  her  usual 
manner,  while  the  younger,  sitting  with 
her  face  addressed  to  the  window,  bent 
her  head  so  slightly  that  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  compliment  to  the  Major 
to  have  made  no  sign  at  all,  and  to  have 
left  him  to  infer  that  he  had  not  been 
heard  or  thought  of. 

"  As  to  alteration  in  her,  Sir,"  mused 
the  Major  on  his  way  back  ;  on  which 
expedition — the  afternoon  being  sunny 
and  hot — he  ordered  the  Native  and 
the  light  baggage  to  the  front,  and 
walked  in  the  shadow  of  that  ex- 
patriated prince :  "  as  to  alteration.  Sir, 
and  pining,  and  so  forth,  that  won't  go 
down  with  Joseph  Bagstock.  None  of 
that.  Sir.  It  won't  do  here.  But  as 
to  there  being  something  of  a  division 
between  *em — or  a  gulf  as  the  mother 
calls  it— damme.  Sir,  that  seems  ti-uo 
enough.  And  it's  odd  enough  !  Well, 
Sirl"  panted  the  Major,  "Edith  Gran- 
ger and  Dombey  are  well  matched  ;  let 
'em  fight  it  out !  Bagstock  backs  the 
winner  1 " 

The  Mi^or,  by  saying  these  latter 
words  aloud,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
thoughts,  caused  the  unhappy  Native 
to  stop,  and  turn  round,  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  personally  addressed.  Ex- 
asperated to  the  last  degree  by  this  act 
of  insubordination,  the  Major  (though 
he  was  swelling  with  enjoyment  of  hia 
own  humour,  at  the  moment  oC  ^XA 
occnirenoe)  mstantly  t\iTn8^  \i\a 
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mrrumg  ihe  TTstiTe*!  nb%  and  ermtinved 
to  stir  him  sp,  at  sImrI  iLfcorala^  all 
t^  waj  t)  the  HoteL 

Nor  vaa  the  Major  kaa  exasperated 
•s  he  dreaaed  for  dinner,  daring  whieh 
cyperation  the  dark  aerraot  nn'^M^ent 
the  pelting  of  a  shower  of  mJarerianeoip 
objects,  Tarying  in  siie  from  a  boot  to 
a  hairbmsb,  and  isdoding  ererythbig 
that  eazne  within  his  master's  readi. 
For  the  Major  plumed  himself  on  baring 
the  Natire  in  a  perfect  state  of  dril], 
and  Tisited  the  least  departure  from 
strict  discipline  with  this  kind  of  fatigue 
da^.  Add  to  this,  that  he  maintained 
the  Natire  about  his  person  as  a 
coonter-irritant  against  the  gont,  and 
all  other  rexations,  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  ;  and  the  Natire  would  appear 
to  hare  earned  his  pay — which  was  not 
large. 

At  length,  the  Major  haying  disposed 
of  all  the  missiles  that  were  oonrenient 
to  his  hand,  and  having  called  the 
Native  so  many  new  names  as  mnst 
have  given  him  great  occasion  to  marvel 
at  the  resources  of  the  English  langnage, 
submitted  to  have  his  cravat  put  on  ; 
and  being  dressed,  and  finding  him- 
self in  a  brisk  flow  of  spirits  after 
this  exercise,  went  down  stairs  to 
enliven  '*  Dombey'*  and  his  right-hand 
man. 

Dombey  was  not  yet  in  the  room,  but 
the  right-hand  man  was  there,  and  his 
dental  treasures  were,  as  usual,  ready 
for  the  Major. 

"Well,  Sirl"  said  the  Major.  "How 
have  yon  passed  the  time  since  I  had  the 
happiness  of  meeting  you  f  Have  yon 
walked  at  all  V* 

"  A  saunter  of  barely  half  an  hour's 
duration,  *'  returned  Carker.  *  *  We  have 
been  so  much  occupied." 

"  Business,  eh  ?'*  said  the  Major. 

**  A  variety  of  little  matters  necessary 
to  be  gone  through,  **  replied  Carker. 
"But  do  you  know — this  is  quite  un- 
usual with  me,  educated  in  a  distrustful 
school,  and  who  am  not  generally  dis- 
posed to  be  communicative,**  he  said, 
breaking  off,  and  speaking  in  a  charm- 
ing tono  of  frankness — "but  I  feel 
quite  confidential  with  you.  Major 
Bagstook.** 


man.   Sir,  ^  ^ 


•  t: 


"  Too  do  Be  Vmoor,  Str,"  retni 
tkeMajoc:     "Toamaybe.** 

"Do   yoo     know    then,**    p 
Ckrker,  "that   I  have  not  found 
friend— oio^  friend,  I  ought  rather 
eaHhin— " 

"Meaning  Dombey,  ffirt"  cried 
Major.       "  Ton  see  me,   Mr. 
standing  here  !  J.  B.  t** 

He  was  pufly  enough  to  see,  and 
enough  ;  and  Mr.  Gaiker  intimated 
he  had  that  pleasure. 

"Then  you  see  i 
woold  go  through  fire  and  water  tosei 
Dombey,**  returned  Major  Bagstock. 

Mr.  Carker  snuled,  and  said  he  i 
sure  of  it.     "Do  you  know.  Major, 
proceeded :    "to  resume  where  I    ^' 
off  :  that  I  have  not  found  our  finl( 
so  attentive  to    business    to-day, 
usual  ?** 

"No?**  observed  the  delighted  M^j 

"I  have  found  him  a  little  abstract 
and  with  his    attention    disposed 
wander,**  said  Carker. 

"By  Jove,   Sir,**   cried  the  Mij 
"  there  *s  a  lady  in  the  case.** 

"Indeed,  I  begin  to  believe  th 
really    is,*'     returned     Carker. 


■-.r 


■j:'. 


thought  you  might  be  jesting  when ) 


'!i 


seemed  to  hint  at  it ;  for  I  knov  f^ 
military  men — ** 

The  Major  gave  the  horse*s  conf 
and  shook  his  head  and  shoulders, 
much  as  to  say,  "Well !  we  are 
dogs,  there*s  no  denying.*'  He 
seized  Mr.  Carker  by  the  button-t 
and  with  starting  eyes  whispered  in  1 
ear,  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
ordinary  charms.  Sir.  That  she 
young  widow.  Sir.  That  she  was  rf^ 
fine  family.  Sir.  That  Dombey 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  be 
Sir,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  mat 
on  both  sides ;  for  she  had  beattt 
blood,  and  talent,  and  Dombey 
fortune ;  and  what  more  could  9^ 
couple  havet  Hearing  Mr.  Dombey^ 
footsteps  without,  the  Major  cut  him5^ 
short  by  saying,  that  Mr.  Carker  woi^' 
see  her  to-morrow  morning,  and  woti' 
judge  for  himself ;  and  between  ^ 
mental  excitement,  and  the  exertion  ' 
saying  all  this  in  wheezy  whispers,  (^ 
Mtgor  eat  gurgling  in  the  throat  t0 
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the  eyoBy  until  dinner  was 

»r,  like  some  otlier  noble 
hlbited  himself  to  great 
kt  feeding  time.  On  this 
shone  resplendent  at  one  end 
e,  supported  by  the  milder 
Ir.  Doxnbey  at  the  other; 
ir  on  one  side  lent  his  ray  to 
,  or  suffered  it  to  merge  into 
asion  arose, 
le  first  coarse  or  two,  the 

usually  grave  ;  for  the 
3bedience  to  general  orders, 
ued,  collected  every  sauce 
round  him,  and  gave  him  a 
to  do,  in  taking  out  the 
nd  miung  up  the  contents  in 
Besides  which,  the  Native 
te  a&ests  and  flavours  on  a 
with  M'hich  the  Major  daily 
liniself;  to  say  nothing  of 
xshines  out  of  which  he  spiiied 
iquids  into  the  Major's  drink, 
is  occasion,  Major  Bagstock, 
1st  these  many  occupations, 
i  to  be  social ;  and  his  sociality 
in  excessive  slyness  for  the 
Mr.  Carker,  and  the  betrayal 
»mbey*s  state  of  mind, 
•ey,"  said  the  Major,  "you 
;  what's  the  matter  ? " 
k  you,"  returned  that  gentle- 
am  doing  very  well ;  I  have 
appetite  to-day.'* 

Dombey,  what's  become  of 
ed  the  Major.  "Where's  it 
on  haven't  left  it  with  our 
11  swear,  for  I  can  answer  for 
ing  none  to-day  at  luncheon. 
wer  for  one  of  'ern^  at  least ;  I 
which." 

he  Major  winked  at  Carker, 
ue  so  frightfully  sly,  that  his 
udant  was  obliged  to  pat  him 
;k,  without  orders,  or  he  would 
have  disappeared  under  the 

ter  stage  of  the  dinner :  that 
when  the  Native  stood  at  the 

Ibow  ready  to  serve  the  first 

champa^e :  the  Major  became 

p. 

4ii8to  rte  brim,  you  scoundrel, " 
Major,  holding  up  his  glass. 


"  Fill  Mr.  Carker*8  to  the  brim  too. 
And  Mr.  Dom bey's  too.  By  Gad,  gen* 
tlemen,"  said  the  Major,  wiuking  at  hii 
new  friend,  while  Mr.  Dombey  looked 
into  his  plate  with  a  conscious  air, 
"  we'll  consecrate  this  glass  of  wine  to 
a  Divinity  whom  Joe  is  proud  to  know, 
and  at  a  distance  humbly  and  reverently 
to  admire.  Edith,"  said  the  Mi^or, 
"  is  her  name  ;  angelic  Edith  ! " 

"To  angelic  Edith  1 "  cried  the  snul- 
ing  Carker. 

"  Edith,  by  aU  means,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey. 

The  entrance  of  the  waiters  with  new 
dishes  caused  the  Major  to  be  slyer  yet, 
but  in  a  more  serious  vein.  "For 
though,  among  ourselves,  Joe  Bagstock 
mingles  jest  and  earnest  on  this  subject. 
Sir,"  said  the  Major,  laying  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  and  speaking  half  apart  to 
Carker,  "  he  holds  that  name  too  sacred 
to  be  made  the  property  of  these  fellows, 
or  of  any  fellows.  Not  a  word,  Sir, 
while  they  are  here  ! " 

This  was  respectful  and  becoming  on 
the  Major's  part,  and  Mr.  Dombey 
plainly  felt  it  so.  Although  embarrassed 
in  his  own  frigid  way,  by  the  Major's 
allusions,  Mr.  Dombey  had  no  objection 
to  such  rallying,  it  was  clear,  but  rather 
courted  it.  Perhaps  the  Major  had 
been  pretty  near  the  truth,  when  he  had 
divined  that  morning  that  the  great  man 
who  was  too  haughty  formerly  to  con- 
sult with,  or  confide  in  his  prime  min- 
ister, on  such  a  matter,  yet  wished  him 
to  be  fully  possessed  of  it.  Let  tliis  be 
how  it  may,  he  often  glanced  at  Mr. 
Carker  while  the  Major  plied  his  light 
artillery,  and  seemed  watchful  of  its 
effect  upon  him. 

But  the  Major,  having  secured  an 
attentive  listener,  and  a  smiler  who  had 
not  his  match  in  all  the  world — "in 
short,  a  de-vilish  intelligent  and  agreeable 
fellow,"  as  he  often  after wanls  declared 
— was  not  going  to  let  him  oiT  with  a 
little  slyness  personal  to  Mr.  Dombey. 
Therefore,  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth, 
the  Major  developed  himself  as  a  choice 
spirit  in  the  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive range  of  narrating  regimental 
stories,  and  cracking  regimental  jokes, 
which    he    did    with    anoh    prodi^ 
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exuberance^  tbat  Carkex  was  (or  feigned 
to  be)  quite  exliaanted  with  laughter 
and  admiration  :  while  Mr.  Dombey 
looked  on  over  his  starched  cravat,  like 
the  Major*s  proprietor,  oi  like  a  stately 
ghowman  who  was  glad  to  see  his  bear 
dancing  well. 

When  the  Major  was  too  hoarse  with 
meat  and  drink,  and  the  display  of  his 
social  powers,  to  render  himself  Intel- 
ligible  any  longer,  they  adjourned  to 
coffee.  After  which,  the  Major  inquired 
of  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  with  little 
apparent  hope  of  an  answer  in  the 
i^&rraative,  if  he  played  picquet. 

**Tes,  I  play  picqnet  a  little,*'  said 
Mr.  Carker. 

**  Backgammon,  perhaps  T  '*  obserred 
the  Major,  hesitating. 

'*Yes,  I  play  backgammon  a  little 
too,"  replied  the  man  of  teeth. 

**  Carker  plays  at  all  games,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Mr.  Dombey,  laying  himself 
on  a  sofa  like  a  man  of  wood  without  a 
hinge  or  a  joint  in  him ;  "and  plays 
them  well." 

In  sooth,  he  played  the  two  in  ques- 
tion, to  such  perfection,  that  the  Major 
was  astonished,  and  asked  him,  at 
random,  if  he  played  chess. 

**  Yes,  I  play  chess  a  little,"  answered 
Carker.  **I  have  sometimes  played, 
and  won  a  game — it's  a  mere  trick — 
without  seeing  tlie  board." 

"By  Gad,  Sir!"  said  the  Major, 
■taring,  "  you're  a  contrast  to  Dombey, 
who  plays  nothing." 

**  Oh  1  J£e/  "  retumed  the  Manager. 


"ffe  has  never  had  ooeanon  io  t» 
such  little  arts.  To  men  like  me, 
are  sometimes  useful.  As  at  pr( 
Major  Bagstock,  when  they  cnab! 
to  take  a  hand  with  you." 

It  might  be  only  the  false  moo 
smooth  and  wide;  and  yet  there  « 
to  lurk  beneath  the  humility  asc 
serviency  of  this  short  speech,  a 
thing  like  a  snarl  ;  and,  for  a  mc 
one  might  have  thought  that  the 
teeth  were  prone  to  bite  the  han> 
fawned  upon.  But  the  Major  t! 
nothing  about  it ;  and  Mr.'  Doml 
meditating  with  his  eyes  half 
during  the  whole  of  the  play, 
lasted  until  bed  time. 

By  that  time,  1&.  Carker, 
the  winner,  had  mounted  high  i 
Major's  good  opinion,  insomnc 
when  he  left  the  Major  at  his  oih 
before  going  to  bed,  the  Majo 
special  attention,  sent  the  Nativ 
always  rested  on  a  mattress  spr& 
the  ground  at  his  master's  door 
the  gallery,  to  light  him  to  his  i 
state. 

There  was  a  fhint  blur  on  the 
of  the  mirror  in  Mr.  Carker's  d 
and  its  reflection  was,  perha^ts, 
one.  But  it  showed,  that  nig 
image  of  a  man,  who  saw,  in  hit 
a  crowd  of  people  slumbering 
ground  at  his  feet,  like  the  poor 
at  his  master's  door :  who  pici 
way  among  them  :  looking  dowi 
ciously  enough  :  but  trod  upon 
turned  £Etoe----aa  yet. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


DSEPEB  SHADOWS. 


Mb.  CiBSBRthe  Manager  rose^th 
the  lark,  and  went  out,  walking  in  the 
summer  day.  His  meditations — and 
he  meditated  with  contracted  brows 
while  he  strolled  along — hardly  seemed 
to  soar  as  high  as  the  lark,  or  to  mount 
in  that  direction ;  rather  they  kept 
close  to  their  nest  upon  the  earth,  and 
looked    about,    among   the  duA  and 


worms.     But  there  was  not  a 
the  air,  singing  unseen,  farther 
the  reach  of  human  eye  than  1^ 
ker's  thoughts.     He  had  his 
perfectly  under  control,  that  fe' 
say  more,  in  distinct  terms,  of 
pression,  than  that  it  smiled  or 
pondered.     It  pondered  now,  ii 
As  the  lark  rose  higher,  he  sank 
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;Itt.  As  the  lark  poured  out 
{\j  clearer  and  stronger,  he  fell 
rarer  and  profounder  Bilence. 
b,  when  the  lark  came  headlong 
ith  as  accumulating  stream  of 
d  dropped  among  the  green 
ar  him,  rippling  in  the  breath 
oming  like  a  river,  he  sprang 
his  reverie,  and  looked  round 
Iden  smile,  as  courteous  and  as 
le  had  had  numerous  observers 
ate  ;  nor  did  he  relapse,  after 
s  awakened  ;  but  clearing  his 

one  who  bethought  himself 
light  otherwise  wiinkle  and 

went  smiling  on,  as  if  for 

s  with  an  eye  to  first  impres- 
*.  Carker  was  very  carefully 
ily  dressed,  that  morning, 
klways  somewhat  formal,  in 
,  in  imitation  of  the  great 
n  he  served,  he  stopped  short 
:tent  of  Mr.  Dombey's  stiff- 
)nce  perhaps  because  he  knew 
ludicj'ous,     and    because  •  in 

he  found  another  means  of 
;  his  sense  of  the  difference 
luce  between  them.  Some 
)ted  him  indeed,   in  this  re- 

a  pointed  commentary,  and 
«ring  one,  on  his  icy  patron — 
orld  is  prone  to  misconstruc- 
Mr.  Carker  was  not  account- 
A  bt\d  propensity. 
Md  florid :  with  his  light 
n,  fading  as  it  were,  in  the 
his  dainty  step  enhancing  the 
tf  the  turf:  Mr.  Carker  the 
strolled  about  meadows,  and 
es,  and  glided  among  avenues 
mtil  it  was  time  to  return  to 
Taking  a  nearer  way  back, 
sr  pursued  it,  airing  his  teeth, 

aloud  as  he  did  so.     '*  Now 

second  Mrs.  Dombey  ! " 
th  strolled  beyond  the  town, 
tered  it  by  a  pleasant  walk, 
re  was  a  deep  shade  of  leafy 
d  where  there  were  a  few 
ere  and  there  for  those  who 
rest.  It  not  being  a  place  of 
isort  at  any  hour,  and  wearing 
me  of  the  still  morning  the  air 

quite  deserted  and  retired, 


Mr.  Carksr  had  it,  or  thought  he  had 
it,  all  to  himself.  So,  with  the  whim 
of  an  idle  man,  to  whom  there  yet  re- 
mained twenty  minutes  for  reaching  a 
destination  easily  accessible  in  ten, 
Mr.  Carker  threaded  the  great  boles  of 
the  irees,  and  went  passing  iu  and  out, 
before  this  one  and  behind  that,  weav« 
ing  a  chain  of  footsteps  on  the  dewy 
ground. 

But  he  found  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  there  was  no  one  in  the  grove, 
for  as  he  softly  rounded  the  trunk  of 
one  large  tree,  on  which  the  obdurate 
bark  was  knotted  and  overlapped  like 
the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  or  some  kindred 
monster  of  the  ancient  days  before  the 
flood,  he  saw  an  unexpected  figure  sit- 
ting  on  a  bench  near  at  hand,  about 
which,  in  another  moment,  he  would 
have  wound  the  chain  he  was  making. 

It  was  that  of  a  lady,  elegantly 
dressed  and  very  handsome,  whose 
dark  proud  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  and  in  whom  some  passion  or 
struggle  was  raging.  For  as  she  sat 
looking  down,  she  held  a  comer  of  her 
under  lip  within  her  mouth,  her  bosom 
heaved,  her  nostril  quivered,  her  head 
trembled,  indignant  tears  were  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  foot  was  set  upon  the 
moss  as  though  she  would  have  crushed 
it  into  nothing.  And  yet  almost  the 
Self-same  glance  that  showed  him  this, 
showed  him  the  self-same  lady  rising 
with  a  scornful  air  of  weariness  and 
lassitude,  and  turning  away  with  no- 
thing expressed  in  face  or  figure  but 
careless  beauty  and  imperious  disdain. 

A  withered  and  very  ugly  old  woman, 
dressed  not  so  much  like  a  gipsy  as 
like  any  of  that  medley  race  of  vaga* 
bonds  who  tramp  about  the  country, 
begging,  and  stealing,  and  tinkering, 
and  weaving  rushes,  by  turas,  or  all 
together,  had  been  observing  the  lady, 
too ;  for,  as  she  rose,  this  second  figure 
strangely  confronting  the  first,  scram- 
bled up  from  the  ground — out  of  it,  it 
almost  appeared — ^and  stood  in  the  way. 

"Let  me  tell  your  fortune,  my  pretty 
lady,'*  said  the  old  woman,  munching 
with  her  jaws,  as  if  the  Death's  Head 
beneath  her  yellow  skin  were  impatient 
to  get  ont. 
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with  OS  to-daj.     It  ia  the  moti  en- 
chanting expedition  !** 

"Any  expedition  would  be  enchant- 
ing  in  such  society,"  returned  Carker  ; 
"but  I  believe  it  is,  in  itself,  full  of 
interest" 

**0h  I"  cried  Mrs.  Skewton,  with  a 
faded  little  scream  of  rapture,  "the 
Castle  is  charming  ! — associations  of  the 
Middle  ages — and  all  that — which  is  so 
truly  exquisite.  Don*t  you  dote  upon 
the  Middle  ages,  Mr.  Carker  f  ** 

"Very  much,  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Carker. 

"Such  charming  times!*'  cried 
Cleopatra.  "So  full  of  faith  I  So 
vigorous  and  forcible  !  So  picturesque  ! 
So  perfectly  removed  from  common- 
place !  Oh  dear  1  If  they  would  only 
leave  us  a  little  more  of  the  poetry  of 
existence  in  these  terrible  days  ! " 

Mrs.  Skewton  was  looking  sharp 
after  Mr.  Dombey  all  the  time  she  said 
this,  who  was  looking  at  Edith  :  who 
was  listening,  but  who  never  lifted  up 
her  eyes. 

"We  are  dreadfully  real,  Mr.  Car- 
ker," said  Mrs.  Skewton;  "are  we 
not?" 

Few  people  had  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  reality  than  Cleopatra, 
who  had  as  much  that  was  fitlse  about 
her  as  could  well  go  to  the  composition 
of  anybody  with  a  real  individual  ex- 
istence. But  Mr.  Carker  commiserated 
our  reality  nevertheless,  and  agreed 
that  we  were  very  hardly  used  in  that 
regard. 

"Pictures  at  the  Castle,  quite  di- 
vine !"  said  Cleopatra.  "I  hope  you 
dote  upon  pictures  ? " 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Skewton,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  with  solemn  encourage- 
ment of  his  Manager,  * '  that  Carker  has 
a  very  good  taste  for  pictures  ;  quite  a 
natural  power  of  appreciating  them. 
He  is  a  very  creditable  artist  himself. 
He  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,  with 
Mrs.  Granger*s  taste  and  skill." 

"  Damme,  Sir  ! "  cried  Major  Bag- 
stock,  "  my  opinion  is,  that  you're  the 
admirable  Carker,  and  can  do  any- 
thing." 

**  Oh  ! "  smiled  Carker,  with  hu- 
mility,  "yon  are  much  too  sanguine. 


Major  Bagstock.  I  can  do  very  Mis. 
But  Mr.  Dombey  is  so  generous  in  bii 
estimation  of  any  trivial  accomplish- 
ment a  man  like  myself  may  find  it 
almost  necessary  to  acquire,  and  to 
which,  in  his  very  different  sphere,  he 
is  &r  superior  that — "  Mr.  Carker 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  deprecating 
further  praise,  and  said  no  moi-e. 

All  this  time,  Edith  never  raised  ber 
eyes,  unless  to  glance  towards  her 
mother  when  that  lady's  fervent  spirit 
shone  forth  in  words.  But  as  Carker 
ceased,  she  looked  at  Mr.  Dombey  for  a 
moment.  For  a  moment  only ;  bnt 
with  a  transient  gleam  of  scomfal 
wonder  on  her  face,  not  lost  on  one 
observer,  who  was  smiling  round  the 
board. 

Mr.  Dombey  caught  the  dark  eye- 
lash in  its  descent,  and  took  the  op- 
portunity of  aiTcsting  it. 

"  You  have  been  to  Warwick  often, 
unfortunately  ? "  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
"Several  times." 

"The  visit  will  be  tedious  to  you,  I 
am  afraid." 

"Oh  no;  not  at  all." 
"Ah!  You  are  like  your  cousin 
Feenix,  my  dearest  Edith, "  said  Mrs. 
Skewton.  "  He  has  been  to  Warwick 
Castle  fifly  times,  if  he  has  been  there 
once ;  yet  if  he  came  to  Leamington  to- 
morrow— I  wish  he  would,  dear  angel ! 
— he  would  make  his  fifty-second  visit 
next  day." 

"  We  are  all  enthusiastic,  are  we  not^ 
Mama  ? "  said  Edith,  with  a  cold  smile. 
* '  Too  much  so,  for  our  peace,  perhaps, 
my  dear, "  returned  her  mother ;  *  *  but  we 
won't  complain.  Our  own  emotions 
are  our  recompense.  If,  as  your  ccnsin 
Feenix  says,  the  sword  wears  out  the 
what's-its-name — " 

"  The  scabbard,  perhaps,"  said  Edith. 
"Exactly— a  little  too  fast,   it  is 
because  it  is  bright  and  glowing,  yon 
know,  my  dearest  love." 

Mrs.  Skewton  heaved  a  gentle  ngh, 
supposed  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
sur£fice  of  that  dagger  of  lath,  whereof 
her  susceptible  bosom  was  the  sheath : 
and  leaning  her  head  on  one  side,  in  the 
Cleopatra  manner,  looked  with  pensitC 
affection  on  her  HAriinjr  chijd. 
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Ediih  bad  tarned  lier  face  towards 
ICx.  Dombey  when  he  first  addressed 
^T,  and  had  remained  in  that  attitude, 
^hile  speaking  to  her  mother,  and 
^liile  her  mother  spoke  to  her,  as 
^ough  offering  him  her  attention,  if  he 
bad  anything  more  to  say.  There  was 
Something  in  the  manner  of  this  simple 
Boartesy  :  almost  defiant^  and  giving  it 
Uie  character  of  being  rendered  on  com- 
pulsion, or  as  a  matter  of  traffic  to 
^hich  she  was  a  relactant  party  :  again 
Ekot  lost  npon  that  same  obsenrer  who 
vras  smiling  round  the  board.  It  set 
tdm  thinking  of  her  as  he  had  first  seen 
ber,  when  she  had  believed  herself  to 
be  alone  among  the  trees. 

Ur.  Dombey  having  nothing  else  to 
Baj,  proposed — the  breakfast  being  now 
finished,  and  the  Major  gorged,  like 
•Bj  Boa  Constrictor — that  they  should 
start.  A  barouche  being  in  waiting, 
According  to  tli  e  orders  of  that  gentle  man , 
tlie  tvo  ladies,  the  Major  and  himself, 
took  their  seats  in  it ;  the  Native  and 
the  wan  page  mounted  the  box,  Mr. 
Tuwlinson  being  left  behind  ;  and  Mr. 
Carkcr,  on  horseback,  brought  up  the 
Jear. 

Mr.   Garker    cantered    behind    the 
carriage,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  and  watched  it,  during  all 
the  ride,  as  if  he  were  a  cat,  indeed, 
and  its  four  occupants,  mice.     Whether 
he  looked  to  one  side  of  the  road,  or  to 
the  other — over  distant  landscape,  with 
its  smooth    undulations,    wind-mills, 
com,  grass,   bean  fields,  wild -flowers, 
&rm-yarda,    hayricks,   and  the   spire 
unong  the  wood — or  upwafds  in  the 
nnny  air,  where  butterflies  were  sport- 
ing round  his  head,   and  birds  were 
pouring  out  their  songs — or  downward, 
vhere  the  shadows  of  the  branches  in- 
terlaced, and  made  a  trembling  carpet 
on  ihe  road — or  onward,    where  the 
i^erhanging  trees  formed  aisles    and 
arches,  iim  with  the  softened  light  that 
steeped  through  leaves — one  comer  of 
his  eye  was  ever  on  the  formal  head  of 
Mr.  Dombey,  addressed  towards  him, 
*nd  the  feather  in  the  bonnet,  drooping 
•0  neglectfully  and  scornfully  between 
them :  much  as  he  had  seen  the  haughty 
tjelidi  droop ;  not  least  so,  when  the 


fikce  met  that  now  fronting  it.  Onee^ 
and  once  only,  did  his  wary  glance  re* 
lease  these  objects  ;  and  that  was,  when 
a  leap  over  a  low  hedge,  and  a  gallop 
across  a  field,  enabled  him  to  anticipate 
the  carriage  coming  by  the  road,  and  to 
be  standing  ready,  at  the  journey's  end, 
to  hand  the  laJies  out.  Then,  and  but 
then,  he  met  her  glance  for  an  instant 
in  her  first  surprise  ;  but  when  he 
touched  her,  in  alighting,  with  his  soft 
white  hand,  it  overlooked  him  alto- 
gether as  before. 

Mrs.  Skcwton  was  bent  on  taking 
charge  of  Mr.  Garker  herself,  and 
showing  him  the  beauties  of  the  Castle. 
She  was  determined  to  have  his  arm, 
and  the  Major's  too.  It  would  do  that 
incorrigible  creature :  who  was  the 
most  barbarous  infidel  in  point  of 
poetry :  good  to  be  in  such  company. 
This  chance  arrangement  left  Mr.  Dom- 
bey at  liberty  to  escort  Edith  :  which 
he  did  :  stalking  before  them  through 
the  apartments  with  a  gentlemanly 
solemnity. 

"Those  darling  byegone  times,  Mr. 
Garker,"  said  Cleopatra,  "with  their 
delicious  fortresses,  and  their  dear  old 
dungeons,  and  their  delightful  places  of 
torture,  and  their  romantic  vengeances, 
and  their  picturesque  assaults  and 
sieges,  and  everything  that  makes  life 
truly  charming  !  How  dreadfully  we 
have  degenerated  ! " 

**  Yes,  we  have  fallen  oflf  deplorably,** 
said  Mr.  Garker.  » 

The  peculiarity  of  their  conversation 
was,  that  Mrs.  Skewton,  in  spite  of  her 
ecstasies,  and  Mr.  Garker,  in  spite  of 
his  urbanity,  were  both  intc»it  on 
watching  Mr.  Dombey  and  Edith.  With 
all  their  conversational  endowments, 
they  spoke  somewhat  distractedly,  and 
at  random  in  consequence. 

*'We  have  no  Faith  left,  positively,* 
said  Mrs.  Skcwton,  advancing  her  shri- . 
veiled  ear  ;  for  Mr.  Dombey  was  saying 
something  to  Edith.  **We  have  no 
Faith  in  the  dear  old  Barons,  who  were 
the  most  delightful  creatures — or  in  the 
dear  old  Priests,  who  were  the  most 
warlike  of  men — or  even  in  the  days  of 
that  inestimable  Queen  Bess,  upon  the 
widl  there^   which  were  so  extremely 
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golden.  Dear  ereatare  t  Sbe  was  all 
Heart !  And  that  charming  father  of 
hers !  I  hope  ;on  dote  on  Harry  the 
Eighth  1" 

*'I  admire  him  Tery  mnch,*^  said 
Carker. 

**So  bluff!"  cried  Mrs.  Skewton, 
** wasn't  he?  So  burly.  So  truly 
English.  Snoh  a  picture,  too,  he  makes, 
with  his  dear  little  peepy  eyes,  and  his 
benevolent  chin  ! " 

'*  Ah,  Ma'am  i "  said  Carker,  stopping 
short  ;  "  but  if  you  speak  of  pictures, 
there 's  a  composition  !  What  galleiy 
in  the  world  can  produce  the  counter- 
part  of  that!" 

As  the  smiling  gentleman  thus  spake, 
he  pointed  through  a  doorway  to  where 
Hr.  Bombay  and  Edith  were  standing 
alone  in  the  centre  of  another  room. 

They  were  not  interchanging  a  word 
or  a  look.  Standing  together,  arm  in 
arm,  they  had  the  appearance  of  being 
more  divided  than  if  seas  had  rolled 
between  them.  There  was  a  difference 
even  in  the  pride  of  the  two,  that  re- 
moved them  farther  from  each  other, 
than  if  one  had  been  the  proudest  and 
the  other  the  humblest  specimen  of 
humanity  in  all  creation.  He,  self- 
important,  unbending,  formal,  austere. 
She,  lovely  and  graceful  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  but  totally  regardless  of 
herself  and  him  and  everything  around, 
and  spuming  her  own  attractions  with 
her  haughty  brow  and  lip,  as  if  they 
were  a  badge  or  livery  she  hated.  So  un- 
matched were  they,  and  opposed,  so 
forced  and  linked  together  by  a  cliain 
which  adverse  hazard  and  mischance 
had  forged  :  that  fancy  might  have 
imagined  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
around  them,  startled  by  the  unnatui-al 
conjunction,  and  observant  of  it  in 
their  several  expressions.  Grim 
knights  and  warriors  looked  scowling  on 
them.  A  churchman,  with  his  hand 
upraised,  denounced  the  mockery  of 
such  a  couple  coming  to  God's  altar. 
Quiet  waters  in  landscapes,  with  the 
sun  reflected  in  their  depths,  asked,  if 
better  means  of  escape  were  not  at  hand, 
was  there  no  drowning  left?  Ruins, 
cried,  *Look  here,  and  see  what  We 
aie^   wedded    to    uncongenial    Time!' 


Animals,  opposed  by  nature,  woi 
one  another,  as  a  moral  to  them.  I 
and  Cupids  took  to  flight  afraid, 
Martyrdom  had  no  such  torment  i 
painted  history  of  suffering. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Skewton  w 
charmed  by  the  sight  to  whicli 
Carker  invoked  her  attention,  tha 
could  not  refrain  from  saying; 
aloud,  how  sweet,  how  very  full  < 
it  was  I  Edith,  overhearing, 
round,  and  flushed  indignant  sea 
her  hair. 

**My  dearest  Edith  knows 
admiring  her  !"  said  CleopatM 
ping  her,  almost  timidly,  on  th 
with  her  parasol.     **  Sweet  pet ! 

Again  Mr.  Carker  saw  the  st 
had  witnessed  so  unexpectedly 
the  trees.     Again  he  saw  the  li 
languor  and  indifference  come  c 
and  hide  it  like  a  cloud. 

She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  1 
but  with  a  slight  peremptory  m 
them,  seemed  to  bid  her  mothi 
near.  Mrs.  Skewton  thought 
pedient  to  understand  the  hii 
advancing  quickly,  with  h( 
cavaliers,  kept  near  her  daught 
that  time. 

Mr.  Carker  now,  having  not! 
distract  his  attention,  began  to  d 
upon  the  pictures,  and  to  sel 
best,  and  point  them  out  to  Mi 
bey  :  speaking  with  his  usual  I 
recognition  of  Mr.  Dombey's  gr< 
and  rendering  homage  by  adjus 
eye-glass  for  him,  or  finding 
right  place  in  his  catalogue,  or 
his  stick,  or  the  like.  These 
did  not  so  much  originate  w 
Carker,  in  truth,  as  with  Mr. 
himself,  who  was  apt  to  aa 
chieftainship  by  saying,  with  i 
authority,  and  in  an  easy  way— 
— **  Here,  Carker,  have  the  goc 
assist  me,  will  you  !"  which  the 
gentleman  always  did  with  plea 

They  made  the  tour  of  the  ] 
the  walls,  crow's  nest,  and  S( 
and  as  they  were  still  one  littl 
and  the  Major  was  rather  in  th( 
being  sleepy  during  the  proce< 
gcstion  :  Mr.  Carker  became  cc 
cative    and  agreeable.      At  1 
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id  bimself  for  the  most  part  to 
cewton ;  but  as  that  sensitiye 
\s  in  such  ecstacies  with  the 
'  art,  after  the  first  quarter  of 

that  she  could  do  nothing  but 
ley  were  such  perfect  inspira- 
;  observed  as  a  reason  for  that 

rapture),  he  transferred  his 
5  to  Mr.  Dombey.  Mr.  Dombey 

beyond  an  occasional  **  Very 
ker,"or  **Indeed,  Carker,"  but 
encouraged  Carker  to  proceed, 
dly  approved  of  his  behaviour 
!h  :  deeming  it  as  well  that 

should  talk,  and  thinking 
emarks,  which  were,  as  one 
,  a  branch  of  the  parent  es- 
at,  might  amuse  Mrs.  Granger, 
er,  who  possessed  an  excel - 
3tion,  never  took  the  liberty 
sing  that  lady,  direct;  but 
d  to  listen,  though  she  never 
him  ;  and  once  or  twice,  when 
l>hatic  in  his  peculiar  humility, 
ht  smile  stole  over  her  fece, 
light,  but  as  a  deep  black 

k  Castle  being  at  length  pretty 
lUsted,  and  the  Major  very 
to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Skew- 
e  peculiar  demonstrations  of 
i  become  very  frequent  indeed : 
ge  was  again  put  in  requisi- 
they  rode  to  several  admired 
view  in  the  neighbourhood, 
bey  ceremoniously  observed  of 
ese,  that  a  sketch,  however 
ym  the  fair  hand  of  Mrs. 
would  be  a  remembrance,  to 
at  agreeable  day:  though  he 
)  artificial  remembrance,  he 
(here  Mr.  Dombey  made 
>f  his  bows),  which  he  must 
;hly  value.  Withei's  the  lean 
litVs  sketch-book  under  his 
immediately  called  upon  by 
iwton  to  produce  the  same : 
carriage  stopped,  that  Edith 
ike  the  drawing,  which  Mr. 
was  to    put  away  among  his 

[  am  afraid  I  trouble  you  too 
aid  Mr.  Dombey. 
0  means.     Where  would  you 
aken  from  ? "  she  answered. 
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turning  to  him  with  the  Mune  enforced 
attention  as  before. 

Mr.  Dombey,  with  another  bow^, 
which  cracked  the  starch  in  his  cra^ 
vat,  would  beg  to  leave  that  to  the 
Artist. 

**I  would  rather  yon  chose  for  your* 
lelf,"  said  Edith. 

"Suppose  then,**  aaid  Mr,  Dombey, 

we  say  from  here.  It  appears  a  good 
spot  for  the  purpose,  or — Carker,  what 
do  you  think  <" 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  fore- 
ground, at  some  little  distance,  a  grove 
of  trees,  not  unlike  that  in  which  Mr. 
Carker  had  made  his  chain  of  footsteps 
in  the  morning,  and  with  a  seat  under 
one  tree,  greatly  resembling,  in  the 
general  character  of  its  situation,  the 
point  where  his  chain  had  broken. 

"Might  I  venture  to  suggest  to  "Mis. 
Granger,'*  said  Carker,  "that  that  is 
an  interesting — almost  a  curious — point 
of  view?" 

She  followed  the  direction  of  his 
riding-whip  with  her  eyes,  and  raised 
them  quickly  to  his  face.  It  was  the 
second  glance  they  had  exchanged  since 
their  introduction ;  and  would  have 
been  exactly  like  the  firat,  but  that  its 
expression  was  plainer. 

"  Will  you  like  that  ?"  said  Edith  to 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"I  shall  be  charmed,*'  said  Mr. 
Dombey  to  Edith. 

Therefore  the  carriage  was  driven  to 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Dombey  was  to  be 
charmed ;  and  Edith,  without  moving 
from  her  seat,  and  opening  her  sketch- 
book with  her  usual  proud  indifference^ 
began  to  sketch. 

**Mj  pencils  are  all  pointless,**  she 
said,  stopping  and  turning  them  over. 

**  Pray  allow  me,**  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
**0r  Carker  will  do  it  better,  as  he 
understands  these  things.  Carker  have 
the  goodness  to  see  to  these  pencils  for 
Mrs.  Granger.'* 

Mr.  Carker  rode  up  close  to  the 
carriage-door  on  Mrs.  Granger's  side, 
and  letting  the  rein  fall  on  his  horse  *s 
neck,  took  the  pencils  from  her  hand 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  and  sat  in  the 
saddle  leisurely  mending  them.  Hav- 
1  ing  done  bo  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
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hold  them,  and  to  hand  them  to  her  aa 
they  were  required;  and  thus  Mr. 
Carker,  with  loany  commendations  of 
Mrs.  Granger *s  extraordinary  skill — 
especially  in  trees — remained  close  at 
her  side,  looking  over  the  drawing  as 
she  made  it.  Mr.  Dombey  in  the 
meantime  stood  bolt  upright  in  the 
carriage  like  a  highly  respectable  ghost, 
looking  on  too ;  whil^  Cleopatra  and 
the  Major  dallied  as  two  ancient  doves 
might  do. 

**Are  you  satisfied  with  that^  or 
shall  I  finish  it  a  little  more  ? "  said 
Edith,  showing  the  sketch  to  Mr. 
Bombey. 

Mr.  Dombey  begged  that  it  might 
not  be  touched  ;  it  was  perfection. 

*'It  is  most  extraordinary,"  said 
Carker,  bringing  every  one  of  his  red 
gums  to  bear  upon  his  praise.  ''I  was 
not  prepared  for  anything  so  beaatiful, 
and  so  unusual  altogether." 

This  might  have  applied  to  the 
■ketcher  no  less  than  to  the  sketch  ;  but 
Mr.  Carker  *s  manner  was  openness 
itself — not  as  to  his  mouth  alone,  but 
as  to  his  whole  spirit.  So  it  continued 
to  be  while  the  drawing  was  laid  aside 
for  Mr.  Dombey,  and  while  the  sketch- 
ing materials  were  put  up  ;  then  he 
handed  in  the  pencils  (which  were  re- 
ceived with  a  distant  acknowledgment 
of  Ids  help,  but  without  a  look),  and 
tightening  his  rein,  fell  back,  and  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  again. 

Thinking,  p^^rhaps,  as  he  rode,  that 
even  this  trivial  sketch  had  been  made 
and  delivered  to  its  owner,  as  if  it 
had  been  bargained  for  and  bought. 
Thinking,  perhaps,  that  although  she 
had  assented  with  such  perfect  readi- 
ness to  his  request,  her  haughty  face, 
bent  over  the  drawing,  or  glancing  at 
the  distant  objects  represented  in  it, 
had  been  the  face  of  a  proud  woman, 
engaged  in  a  sordid  and  miserable  trans- 
action. Thinking,  perhaps,  of  such 
things  :  but  smiling  certainly,  and  while 
he  seemed  to  look  about  him  freely, 
in  enjoyment  of  the  air  and  exercise, 
keeping  always  that  sharp  comer  of 
his  eye  upon  the  carriage. 

A  stroll  among  the  haunted  ruins  oi{ 
Kenilwortby   and  more  rides  to  moro 
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points  of  view  \  most  of  nWch,  Ifcifc 
Skewton  reminded  Mr.  Bombey,  Bfift 
had  already  sketched,  as  he  had  seen 
in  looking  over  her  drawing? :  brougW 
the  day  *s  expedition  to  a  close.  Mrs. 
Skewton  and  Edith   were  driyen  to 
their  own  lodgings ;  Mr.  Carker  wal. 
graciously  invited  by  Cleopatra  to  ttr 
turn  thither  with  Mr.  Dombey  andihft 
Major,  in  the  evening,  to  hear  some  d 
Editii  's  music ;  and  the  three  genila- 
men  repaired  to  their  hotel  to  dinner. 

The  dinner  was  the  counterpart  o^ 
yesterday  *s,  except  that  the  Major  wai 
twenty- four  hours  more  triumphant 
and  less  mysterious.  Edith  was  toasted 
again.  Mr.  Dombey  was  agam  agiee* 
ably  embarrassed.  And  Mr.  Curker 
was  full  of  interest  and  praise.' 

There  were  no  other  visitors  at  Mn« 
Skewton  *s.  Edith  *s  drawings  vera 
strewn  about  the  room,  a  litUe  mon 
abundantly  than  usual  perhaps;  and 
Withers,  the  wan  page,  handed  roand 
a  little  stronger  tea.  The  harp  was 
there ;  the  piano  was  there  ;  and  Edith 
sang  and  played.  But  even  the  mnsio 
was  paid  by  Edith  to  Mr.  Dombey'i 
order,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  uncom* 
promising  way.     As  thus. 

*'  Edith,  my  dearest  love,*'  sud  Mn. 
Skewton,  half  an  hour  after  tea,  "  Mr. 
Dombey  is  dying  to  hear  you,  I 
know."  Ir 

*'Mr.  Dombey  has  life  enough  left    % 
to  say  so  for  himself,  Mama,  I  have  no 
doubt." 

^'I  shall  be  immensely  obliged,** 
said  Mr.  Dombey. 

**Whatdoyou  wish?" 

**  Piano  ?**  hesitated  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Whatever  you  please.  You  haT« 
only  to  choose.** 

Accordingly,  she  began  with  the 
pumo.  It  was  the  same  with  thQ 
hai-p  ;  the  same  with  her  singing  ;  the 
same  with  the  selection  of  the  pieces 
that  she  sang  and  played.  Such  fri^d 
and  constrained,  yet  prompt  and  pointed 
acquiescence  with  the  wishes  he  im- 
posed upon  her,  and  on  no  one  else^ 
wTts  sufficiently  remarkable  to  peoe- 
trate  through  all  the  mysteries  ol 
picquet,  and  impress  itself  on  Mr. 
Carker  *tt  keen  attention.     Nor  did  kf 
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Jj  ^f^t  of  the  fiict  tliat  Mr.  Dombey 
L  ,^^<iently  proud  of  his  power,  and 

^^  to  Bhow  it. 

^  |.®^6rthele8s,  Mr.  Carter  played  so 
^^sonie  gamt's  with  the  Major,  and 
Jp  ^  vith  Cleopatra,  whose  vigilance 
ji.^y*  in  respect  of  Mr.  Dombey  and 
^thnoiyjjj  could  have  surpassed— 
^  lie  eren  heightened  his  position  in 
J*  Wy-mother's  good  graces ;  and 
^H  on  taking  leave  he  regretted  that 
^  ^onld  be  obliged  to  return  to  Lon- 
^  next  morning,  Cleopatra  trusted  : 
^moBity  of  feeling  not  being  met 
'^  erery  day  :  that  it  was  far  from 
^g  the  last  time  they  would  meet. 
*'fhopeso,**  said  Mr.  Carker,  with 
expressive  look  at  the  couple  in  the 
taoce,  as  he  drew  towards  the  door, 
(owing  the  Major.  **  I  think  so." 
Kr.  Dombey,  who  had  taken  a  stately 
re  of  Edith,  bent,  or  made  some 
>roach  to  a  bond,  over  Cleopatra's 
eh.  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 
'I  have  requested  Mrs.  Granger's 
mission  to  call  on  her  to-morrow 
■ning — for  a  purpose — and  she  has 
ointed  twelve  o'clock.  May  I  hope 
lave  the  pleasure  of  finding  you  at 
le,  Madam,  afterwards  ? " 
leopatra  was  so  much  fluttered  and 
ed,  by  hearing  this,  of  course,  in- 
prehensible  speech,  that  she  could 
shut  her  eyes,  and  shake  her  head, 
give  Mr.  Dombey  her  hand ;  which 
Dombey,  not  exactly  knowing  what 
p  with,  dropped. 

Dombey,  come  along !  **  cried  the 
)r,  looking  in  at  the  door.  **  Dam- 
Sir,  old  Joe  has  a  great  mind  to 
ose  an  alteration  in  the  name  of  the 
il  Hotel,  and  that  it  should  be 
d  the  Three  Jolly  Bachelors,  in 
inr  of  ourselves  and  Carker.*'  With 
the  Major  slapped  Mr.  Dombey  on 
)ack,  and  winking  over  his  shoulder 
le  ladies,  with  a  frightful  tendency 
lood  to  the  head,  canied  him  off. 
rs.  Ske^'ton  reposed  on  her  sofa, 
Edith  sat  apart,  by  her  harp,  in 
ce.  The  mother,  trifling  with  her 
looked  stealthily  at  the  daughter 
!  than  once,  but  the  daughter, 
ling  gloomily  with  downcast  eyes, 
not  to  be  disturbed. 


I  Thus  ihey  remained  foi  a  long  hour, 
without  a  word,  until  Mrs.  Skewton's 
maid  appeared,  according  to  custom,  to 
prepare  her  gradually  for  night.  At 
night,  she  should  have  been  a  skeleton, 
with  dart  and  hour-glass,  rather  than 
a  woman,  this  attendant ;  for  her  touch 
was  as  the  tonch  of  Death.  The  painted 
object  shrivelled  underneath  her  hand  ; 
the  form  collapsed,  the  hair  dropped 
o£^  the  arched  dark  eyebrows  changed 
to  scanty  tufts  of  grey ;  the  pale  lips 
shrunk,  the  skin  be^me  cadaverous  and 
loose;  an  old,  worn,  yellow  nodding 
woman,  with  red  eyes,  alone  remained 
in  Cleopatra's  place,  huddled  up,  like  a 
slovenly  bundle,  in  a  greasy  flannel  gown. 

The  vei-y  voice  was  changed,  as  it 
addressed  Edith,  when  they  were  alone 
again. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me,"  it  said, 
sharply,  '*that  he  is  coming  here  to- 
morrow by  appointment  ? " 

**  Because  you  know  it^*'  returned 
Edith,  *' Mother." 

The  mocking  emphasis  she  laid  on 
that  one  word  I 

**  You  know  he  has  bought  me,"  she 
resumed.  *'0r  that  he  will,  to-morrow. 
He  has  considered  of  his  bargain ;  he 
has  shown  it  to  his  friend  ;  he  is  even 
rather  proud  of  it ;  he  thinks  that  it 
will  suit  him,  and  may  be  had  saffi- 
ciently  cheap ;  and  ho  will  buy  to- 
morrow. God,  that  I  have  lived  for 
this,  and  that  I  feel  it!" 

Compress  into  one  handsome  face  the 
conscious  self-abasement,  and  the  burn- 
ing iudignation  of  a  hundred  women, 
strong  in  passion  and  in  pride ;  and 
there  it  hid  itself  with  two  whit^ 
shuddering  arms. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  returned 
the  angry  mother.  **  Haven't  you  from 
a  child—" 

"Achildl"  said  Edith,  looking  at 
her,  "when  was  I  a  child!  What 
childhood  did  you  ever  leave  to  me  ? 
I  was  a  woman  —  ai-tfal,  designing, 
mercenary,  laying  snares  for  men — be- 
fore I  knew  myself,  or  you,  or  even 
understood  the  base  and  wretched  aim 
of  every  new  display  I  learut.  Yon 
gave  birth  to  a  woman.  Look  npoo 
her.    She  il  m  bAx  pV)^  V)--d^V" 
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Aad  m  At  tpcke,  iha 
hftod  upon  her  beantifiil  boaon,  as 
ihoa^  ihe  would  hare  beata&  dovn 
hentlL 

**Look  li  me,"  die  nid,  "wbo 
hare  nerer  known  whaX  it  is  to  hkrt  an 
lioDest  heart,  and  lore.  Look  at  me, 
taogbt  to  scheme  and  plot  when  children 
plsj ;  and  married  in  my  youth — an 
old  age  of  design — to  one  for  whom  I 
had  no  feeling  but  indifference.  Look 
at  me^  whom  he  left  s  widow,  dying 
before  his  inheritance  descended  to  him 
— a  judgment  on  yon  !  well  deserred  ! 
— and  tell  me  what  has  been  my  li£e 
Cor  ten  years  since.** 

**  We  hare  been  making  erery  eflfort 
to  endearour  to  secure  to  you  a  good 
establishment,**  rejoined  her  motiier. 
"  That  has  been  your  life.  And  now 
you  have  got  it.** 

'*  There  is  no  slare  in  a  market : 
th^re  is  no  horse  in  a  £ur :  so  shown 
and  oflfered  and  examined  and  paraded. 
Mother,  as  I  have  been,  for  ten  shame- 
ful years,**  cried  Edith,  with  a  burning 
brow,  and  the  same  bitter  emphasis  on 
the  one  word.  **  Is  it  not  so  ?  Have 
I  been  made  the  bye-word  of  all  kinds 
of  men  ?  Hare  fools,  have  profligates, 
hare  boys,  hare  dotards,  dangled  after 
ne,  and  one  by  one  rejected  me,  and 
fallen  ofl^  because  you  were  too  plain 
with  all  your  cunning  :  yea,  and  too 
true,  with  all  those  false  pretences : 
until  we  have  almost  come  to  be  no- 
torious f  The  licence  of  look  and 
touch,**  she  said,  with  flashing  eyes, 
<<  have  I  submitted  .to  it,  in  half  the 

E laces  of  resort  upon  the  map  of  Eng- 
ind  ?  Have  I  been  hawked  and  vend^ 
here  and  there,  until  the  last  grain  of 
self-respect  is  dead  within  me,  and  I 
loathe  myself  ?  Has  this  been  my  late 
cblldhood  ?  I  had  none  before.  Do 
not  tell  me  that  I  had,  to-night,  of  all 
nights  in  my  life!** 

**  You  might  have  been  well  mar- 
ried,** said  her  mother,  'Hwenty  times 
at  least,  Edith,  if  you  had  given  en- 
couragement enough.'* 

*'  No  1  Who  takes  me,  refuse  that  I 
am,  and  as  I  well  deserve  to  be,**  she 
answered,  raisiug  her  head,  and  trem- 
Mag  in  her  energy  of  shame  and  stormy 


u 


,-     Aim 

mSa  as  Uni  hb 
does,  with  m>  art  of  mine  put  forth  ti 
lure  him.     He  sees  me  at  the  sodios, 
and  he  thinks  it  weQ  to  buy  me.    Let 
him!     When  he  came  to  view  me— 
perhaps  to  bid — ^he  required  to  lee  thi 
roU  of  my  aeeompiishments.    I  gave  it 
to  him.     When  he  would  have  me  shov 
one  of  them,  to  justify  his  pniduse  to 
his  men,  I  require  of  him  to  say  w\i}fk 
he  demands,  aiid  I  exhibit  it.     I  vill  do 
no  more.     He  makes  the  purchase  d 
his  own  will,  and  with  his  own  SQOtt 
of  its  worth,    and  the  power  of  Ui 
money  ;  and  I  hope  it  may  never  dis> 
appoint  him.     /  have  not  vaunted  aod 
pressed  the  bargain ;  neiUier  have  yon, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  {ffereni 
you.'* 

'*  You  talk  strangely  to-ni^t,  Sdith, 
to  your  own  mother.** 

**  It  seems  so  to  me  ;  stranger  to  me 
than  you,**  said  Edith.  "Bat  mf 
education  was  completed  long  ago.  I 
am  too  old  now,  and  have  Men  too 
low,  by  degrees,  to  take  a  new  coarse, 
and  to  stop  yours,  and  to  help  mysell 
The  germ  of  all  that  purifies  a  woman'l 
breast,  and  makes  it  true  and  good, 
has  never  stirred  in  mine,  and  I  havo 
nothing  else  to  sustain  me  when  I  de* 
spise  myself.**  There  had  been  a 
touching  sadness  in  her  voice,  bat  it 
was  gone,  when  she  went  on  to  ssji 
with  a  curled  lip,  *'So,  as  we  &i« 
genteel  and  poor,  I  am  content  that  «< 
should  be  made  rich  by  these  meaiw ; 
all  I  say,  is,  I  have  kept  the  only  par* 
pose  I  have  had  the  strength  to  form— 
I  had  almost  said  the  power,  with  yoa 
at  my  side.  Mother — and  have  not 
tempted  this  man  on.*' 

"  This  man  !  Ton  speak,**  said  her 
mother,  *'as  if  you  hated  him.*' 

**  And  you  thought  I  loved  him,  did 
you  not  ? "  she  answered,  stopping  on 
her  way  across  the  room, .  and  looking 
round.  "Shall  I  tell  you,*'  she  con- 
tinued, with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
mother,  "who  already  knows  us  tho- 
roughly, and  reads  us  right,  and  before 
whom  I  have  even  less  of  self-respect  or 
confidence  than  before  my  own  inward 
self :  being  so  much  degraded  by  hi! 
k.ii;)Vf l*^df;e  of  me  "  ** 
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"Thii  is  an  attack,  I  suppose,**  re- 
t.«Jiied  her  mother,  coldly,  "on  poor, 
^afortimate  what*s-his-name — Mr.  Car- 
V^er !  Yonr  want  of  self-respect  and 
eonfidence,  my  dear,  in  reference  to 
ttat  person  (who  is  very  agreeable,  it 
strikes  me),  is  not  likely  to  have  much 
c^Bct  on  your  establishment.  Why  do 
you  look  at  me  so  hard  ?    Are  vou 

ai?" 

Edith  suddenly  let  fidl  her  face,  as 
if  h  had  been  stung,  and  while  she 
pRBsed  her  hands  upon  it^  a  terrible 


tremble  crept  oTer  her  whole  frame.  It 
was  quickly  gone  ;  and  with  her  usual 
step,  she  passed  out  of  the  room. 

The  maid  who  should  have  been  a 
skeleton,  then  re-appeared,  and  giving 
one  arm  to  her  mistress,  who  appeared 
to  have  taken  off  her  manner  with  her 
charms,  and  to  have  put  on  paralysis 
with  her  flannel  gown,  collected  the 
ashes  of  Cleopatra,  and  carried  them 
away  in  the  other,  ready  for  to-mor- 
row's revivification. 


CHAPTER  XXVnL 


ALTERATIONS. 


"So  the  day  has  come  at  length, 
Cmn,**  said  Florence  to  the  excellent 
Ifipper,  "  when  we  are  going  back  to 
«ar  quiet  home  1  ** 

Susan  drew  in  her  breath  with  an 
amount  of  expression  not  easily  de- 
scribed, and  further  relieving  her  feel- 
^  with  a  smart  cough,  answered, 
"Very  quiet  indeed.  Miss  Floy,  no 
^ubt.     Excessive  so.*' 

"When  I  was  a  child,*'  said  Flo- 
rence, thoughtfully,  and  after  musing 
fcr  some  moments,  ' '  did  you  ever  see 
^t  gentleman  who  has  taken  the 
^uble  to  ride  down  here  to  speak 
to  me,  now  three  times — three  times, 
I  tiiink,  Susan  ?  " 

"Thi-ee  times,  Miss,**  returned  the 
Nipper.  ' '  Once  was  you  was  out  a  walk- 
ing with  them  Sket— " 

Florence  gently  looked  at  her,  and 
Miss  Nipper  checked  herself. 

"  With  Sir  Bamet  and  his  lady,  I 
^€an  to  say,  Miss,  and  the  young 
S^tleman.  And  two  evenings  since 
then." 

"When  I  was  a  child,  and  when 
company  used  to  come  to  visit  Papa, 
did  you  ever  see  that  gentleman  at 
We,  Susan  ?"  asked  Florence. 

"Well,  Miss,"  returned  her  maid, 
*fter  considering,  "I  really  couldn't 
^J  I  ever  did.  When  your  poor  dear 
Ma  died,  Miss  Floj.  J  was  very  new  in 


the  family,  you  see,  and  my  element :  ** 
the  Nipper  bridled,  as  opining  that  her 
merits  had  been  always  designedly  ex- 
tinguished by  Mr.  Dombey  :  **  was  the 
floor  below  the  attics." 

**To  be  sure,"  said  Florence,  still 
thoughtfully ;  "  you  are  not  likely  to 
have  known  who  came  to  the  house.  I 
quite  forgot." 

'*  Not,  Miss,  but  what  we  talked 
about  the  &mily  and  visitors,"  said 
Susan,  *'and  but  what  I  heard  much 
said,  although  the  nurse  before  Mrs. 
Richards  did  make  unpleasant  remarks 
when  I  was  in  company,  and  hint  at 
little  Pitchers,  but  that  could  only  be 
attributed,  poor  thing,"  observed  Susan 
with  composed  forbearance,  '  *  to  habits 
of  intoxication,  for  which  she  was  re- 
quired to  leave,  and  did." 

Florence,  who  was  seated  at  her 
chamber  window,  with  her  face  resting 
on  her  hand,  sat  looking  out,  and  hardty 
seemed  to  hear  what  Susan  said,  she 
was  so  lost  in  thought. 

'*At  all  events.  Miss,"  said  Susan, 
**  I  remember  very  well  that  this  same 
gentleman,  Mr.  Carker,  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  great  a  gentleman  with 
your  Papa  then,  as  he  is  now.  It  used 
to  be  said  in  the  house  then,  Miss,  that 
he  was  at  the  head  of  all  your  Pa's  af' 
fairs  in  the  city,  and  managed  the 
whole,  and  that  ^^^  ^*  tbmA^  \is^ 
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mom  than   anybody,    wliidi,   1>esgnig| 
joor  pardon,  Uias  Floy,  he  miglit  easy 
do,  for  be  nerer  minded  anybody  else. 
I  knew  that^  Pitcher  aa  I  might  hare 
been.** 

Soaan  Nipper,  with  an  injured  re- 
membrance of  the  nurse  before  Mrs. 
Bichards,  emphasised '  Pitcher*  strongly. 

**  And  that  Mr.  Carker  has  not  fallen 
fUSf  Miss,"  she  pursaed,  '*  bat  has  stood 
bia  ground,  and  kept  his  credit  with 
your  Pa,  I  know  from  what  is  always 
aaid  among  our  people  by  that  Perch, 
whenever  he  comes  to  the  house,  and 
though  he  's  the  weakest  weed  in  the 
world.  Miss  Floy,  and  no  one  can  have 
a  moment's  patience  with  the  man,  he 
knows  what  goes  on  in  the  city  tolerable 
well,  and  says  that  your  Pa  does  nothing 
without  Mr.  Carker,  and  leaves  all  to 
Mr.  Carker,  and  acts  according  to  Mr. 
Carker,  and  has  Mr.  Carker  always  at 
his  elbow,  and  I  do  believe  that  he 
believes  (that  washiest  of  Perches) 
that  after  your  Pa,  the  Emperor  of 
India  is  the  child  unborn  to  Mr. 
Carker." 

Not  a  word  of  this  was  lost  on  Flo- 
rence, who,  with  an  awakened  inter- 
est in  Susan^s  speech,  no  longer  gazed 
abstractedly  on  the  prospect  without, 
but  looked  at  her,  and  listened  with  at- 
tention. 

**  Yes,  Susan,"  she  said,  when  that 
young  lady  had  concluded.  '*  He  is  in 
Papa's  confidence,  and  is  his  friend,  I 
am  sure." 

Florence's  mind  ran  high  on  this 
theme,  and  had  done  for  some  days. 
Mr.  Carker,  in  the  two  visits  with 
which  he  had  followed  up  his  first  one, 
had  assumed  a  confidence  between  him- 
self and  her— a  right  on  his  part  to  be 
mysterious  and  stealthy,  in  telling  her 
that  the  ship  was  still  unheard  of— a 
kind  of  mildly  restrained  power  and  au- 
thority over  her — that  made  her  won- 
der, and  caused  hr>r  great  uneasiness. 
She  Lad  no  means  of  repelling  it,  or  of 
freeing  herself  from  the  web  he  was 
gradually  winding  about  her  ;  for  that 
would  have  required  some  art  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  opposed  to 
Buch  address  as  his  ;  and  Florence  had 
ium00     True,  he  had  aaid  no  more  to 


ber  than  that  iliere  was  DO  newi  of 
ship,  and  thai  he  feared  the  wont ;  biij| 
how  he  came  to  know  that  she  tras  iofj 
terested  in  the  ship,  and  why  he 
the  right  to  signify  his  knowledge 
her,  so  insidiously  and  darkly,  ^at 
Florence  very  much. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Car^ 
ker,  and  her  habit  of  often  considerli 
it  with  wonder  and  uneasiness, 
to  invest  him  with  an  unconifortalkl 
fiucination  in  Florence's  thoughts. 
more  distinct  remembrance  of  his  fe 
tnres,  voice,  and  manner :  which 
sometimes  courted,  as  a  means  of  lo-j 
ducing  him  to  the  level  of  a  real  pe^| 
sonage,  capable  of  exerting  no  greater] 
charm  over  her  than  another  :  did  no 
remove  the  vague  impression.  And  ye 
he  never  frowned,  or  looked  upon  her] 
with  an  air  of  dislike  or  animosity,  bn 
was  always  smiling  and  serene. 

Again,  Florence,  in  pursuit  of  he 
strong  purpose  with  reference  to  he 
father,  and  her  steady  resolution 
believe  that  she  was  herself  unwittingi) 
to  blame  for  their  so  cold  and  distaaf 
relations,  would  recal  to  mind  tbi 
this  gentleman  was  his  confidentii 
friend,  and  would  think,  with  sal 
anxious  heart,  could  her  strugglii 
tendency  to  dislike  and  fear  him  be 
part  of  that  misfortune  in  her,  whic 
had  turned  her  father's  love  adrift,  sn^l 
left  her  so  alone  ?  She  dreaded  th&t  ilj 
might  be  ;  sometimes  believed  it  was : 
then  she  resolved  that  she  would  try  to 
conquer  this  wrong  feeling  ;  persuaded 
herself  that  she  was  honoured  and  en> 
couraged  by  the  notice  of  her  father  s 
friend  ;  and  hoped  that  patient  observa* 
tion  of  him  and  trust  in  him  would  lead 
her  bleeding  feet  along  that  stony  road 
which  ended  in  her  father's  heart 

Thus,  with  no  one  to  advise  her — ^for 
she  could  advise  with  no  one  without 
seeming  to  complain  against  him" 
gentle  Florence  tossed  on  an  uneasy  sea 
of  doubt  and  hope  ;  and  Mr.  Carker, 
like  a  scaly  monster  of  the  deep,  swao 
down  below,  and  kept  his  shining  eye 
upon  her. 

Florence  had  a  new  reason  in  all  this 
for  wishing  to  be  at  home  again.  Her 
\onfi2L^  ^^1^  w«a  Wit«c   suited  to  her 
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coarse  of  timid  hope  and  doubjb :  and 

she  feared  sometimes,  tbat  in  her  ab- 

^nce   siie   might   miss    some    hopefal 

cbance  of  testifying  her  affection  for  her 

father.     Heaven  knows,  she  might  have 

set  her  mind  at  rest,  poor  child  !  on 

this  last  point ;  bnt  her  slighted  love 

▼as  fluttering  within  her,  and,  even  in 

her  sleep,  it  flew  away  in  dreams,  and 

nestled,    like  a  wandering  bird  come 

home,  upon  her  father's  neck. 

Of  Walter  she  thought  often.  Ah  I 
how  often,  when*  the  night  was  gloomy, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  round  the 
house !  But  hope  was  strong  in  her 
breast.  It  is  so  difficult  for  the  young 
and  ardent,  even  with  such  experience 
ts  hers,  to  imagine  youth  and  ardour 
quenched  like  a  weak  flame,  and  the 
bright  day  of  life  merging  into  night,  at 
noon,  tbat  hope  was  strong  yet.  Her 
tears  fell  frequently  for  Walter's  suffer- 
ings ;  but  rarely  for  hi&  supposed  death, 
and  never  long. 
She  had  written  to  the  old  Instmment- 
\  maker,  but  had  received  no  answer  to 
■  Her  note  :  which  indeed  required  none. 
Thus  matters  stood  with  Florence  on  the 
moiiiing  when  she  was  going  home, 
gladly,  to  her  old  secluded  life. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber,  accom- 
panied (much  against  his  will)  by  their 
,  valued  charge,  Master  Barnet,  were 
already  gone  back  to  Brighton,  where 
that  youug  gentleman  and  his  fellow 
pilgrims  to  Parnassus  were  then,  no 
(lonbt,  in  the  continual  resumption  of 
~  their  studies.  The  holiday  time  was 
past  and  over ;  most  of  the  juvenile 
gnests  at  the  villa  had  taken  their  de- 
parture ;  and  Florence's  long  visit  was 
come  to  an  end. 

There  was  one  guest,  however,  albeit 
not  resident  within  the  house,  who  had 
been  very  constant  in  his  attention  to 
^he  family,  and  who  still  remained  de- 
moted to  them.  This  was  Mr.  Toots, 
*bo  after  renewing,  some  weeks  ago, 
^^e  acquaintance  he  had  had  the  happi- 
^8  of  forming  with  Skettles  Junior, 
Ji  the  night  when  he  burst  the  Blim- 
bejian  bonds  and  soared  into  freedom 
^th  bin  ring  on,  called  regularly  every 
other  day,  and  left  a  perfect  pack  of 
'^^s  at  the  hall-door ;  so  manj  indeed, 


that  the  ceremony  was  quite  a  deal  on 

the  part  of  Mr.  Toots,  and  a  hand  at 
whist  on  the  part  of  the  servant. 

Mr.   Toots,    likewise,  with  the  bold 
and  happy  idea  of  preventing  the  family 
from  forgetting  him  (but  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  expedient  origin- 
ated in    the    teeming    brain    of   the 
Chicken),  had  established  a  six-oared 
cutter,  manned  by  aquatic  friends  of 
the  Chicken's  and  steered  by  that  illus- 
trious character  in  person,  who  wore  a 
bright  red  fireman's  coat  for  the  purpose, 
and  concealed  the  perpetual  black  eye 
with  which  he  was  afflicted,  beneath  a 
green  shade.     Previous  to  the  institu- 
tion of  this  equipage,  Mr.  Toots  sounded 
the  Chicken  on  a  hypothetical  case,  as, 
supposing  the  Chicken  to  be  enamoured 
of  a  young  lady  named  Mai*y,  and  to 
have  conceived  the  intention  of  starting 
a  boat  of  his  own,  what  would  he  call 
that  boat  ?    The  Chicken  replied,  with 
divers  strong    asseverations,   that  he 
would   either  christen  it  Poll  or  The 
Chicken's  Delight.     Improving  on  this 
idea,  Mr.  Toots,  after  deep  study  and 
the  exercise  of  much  invention,  resolved 
to  call  his  boat  The  Toots's  Joy,  as  a 
delicate  compliment    to    Florence,    of 
which  no  man  knowing  the   parties, 
could  possibly  miss  the  appreciation. 

(Stretched  on  a  crimson  cushion  in  his 
gallant  bark,  with  his  shoes  in  the  air, 
Mr.  Toots,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
ject, had  come  up  the  river,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  "nd  had 
flitted  to  and  fro,  near  Sir  Bamet'a 
garden,  and  had  caused  his  crew  to  cut 
across  and  across  the  river  at  sharp 
angles,  for  his  better  exhibition  to  any 
lookers-out  from  Sir  Barnet's  windows, 
and  had  had  such  evolutions  performed 
by  The  Toots's  Delight  as  had  filled  all 
the  neighbouring  part  of  the  water-side 
with  astonishment.  But  whenever  he 
saw  any  one  in  Sir  Barnet's  garden  on 
the  brink  of  the  river,  Mr.  Toots  always 
feigned  to  be  passing  there,  by  a  com- 
bination of  coincidences  of  the  most 
singular  and  unlikely  description. 

*'How  are  you.  Toots  !"  Sir  Barnet 
would  say,  waving  his  hand  from  the 
lawn,  while  the  ailfol  Chicken  &t^^t«d. 
close  in  Bhore. 
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•"HowdtdOk  flbBuBrtr  Mr.  Toots 
would  answer.  *'Whaft  a  sorprisiiig 
Uiliig  that  I  should  see  you  here  ?*' 

Mr.  Toots,  in  his  sagacity,  always 
Mid  this,  as  i^  instead  of  that  being 
Sir  Bamet's  house,  it  were  some  de- 
serted edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile, 
or  Chmges. 

"  1  never  was  so  snrpfrised  !**  Mr. 
Toots  would  ezdaim. — *'  Is  Miss  Dom- 
bqr  there  ?*' 

Whereupon  Florence  would  appear, 
perhaps. 

<*0h,  Diogenes  is  quite  weD,  Miss 
Dombey,"  Mr.  Toots  would  cry.  '*! 
called  to  ask  this  morning." 

'*  Thank  you  very  much  ***  the  plea- 
sant Toice  of  Florence  would  reply. 

*'Won*t  you  come  ashore,  Toots? 
Sir  Bamet  would  say  then.     **  Come  ! 
you  're  in  no  hurry.     Come  and  see  us. " 

**0h  it*s  of  no  consequence,  thank 
you !"  Mr.  Toots  would  blushingly  re- 
join. **  I  thought  Miss  Dombey  might 
like  to  know,  that's  alL  Good  bye  !" 
And  poor  Mr.  Toots,  who  was  dying  to 
accept  the  inyitation,  but  hadn't  the 
courage  to  do  it,  signed  to  the  Chicken, 
with  an  aching  heart  and  away  went 
the  Delight)  clMving  the  water  like  an 
arrow. 

The  Delight  was  lying  in  a  state  of 
extraordinary  splendour,  at  the  garden 
steps,  on  the  morning  of  Florence's  de- 
parture. When  she  went  down  stairs 
to  take  leave,  after  her  talk  with  Susan, 
she  found  Mr.  Toots  awaiting  her  in  the 
drawing-room. 

^*0h,  how  de  do.  Miss  Dombey?" 
nid  the  stricken  Toots,  always  dread- 
fully disconcerted  when  the  desire  of 
his  heart  was  gained,  and  he  was 
speaking  to  her ;  *'  thank  you,  I  'm  very 
well  indeed,  I  hope  you  're  the  same,  so 
was  Diogenes  yesterday." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Florence. 

**  Thank  you,  it 's  of  no  consequence," 
retorted  Mr.  Toots.  "  I  thought  per- 
haps you  wouldn't  mind,  in  this  fine 
weather,  coming  home  by  water.  Miss 
Dombey.  There  's  plenty  of  room  in 
the  boat  for  your  maid." 

*'Iara  very  much  obliged  to  you," 
Hud  Florence,  nesitating.  ''I  really 
urn — but  I  would  rather  not.'* 


"  Ob,  H  '•  of  BO  eoBseqiifla 
torted  Mr.  Tbofte.     "Good  mor 

"Won't  you  wait  and  se 
Sketties  ?"  asked  Florence,  kin 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,"  i 
Mr.  Toots,  "it 's  of  no  conseq 
alL" 

So  shy  was  Mr.  Toots  on  soi 
sions,  and  so  flurried  !  Bi 
Sketties  entering  at  Uie  momi 
Toots  was  suddenly  seized 
passion  for  asking  her  how  i 
and  hoping  she  was' very  we 
could  Mr.  Toots  by  any  pi 
leave  off  shaking  hands  with  h 
Sir  Bamet  appeared  :  to  ^ 
immediately  clung  with  the  te 
desperation. 

"  We  are  losing,  to-day.  Too 
Sir  Bamet,  turning  towards  ] 
"  the  light  of  our  house,  '. 
yon.** 

"  Oh,  it  *a  of  no  oonseq — 
yes,    to    be   sure,"    fedtered 
barrassed  Toots.     "Goon  mor 

Notwithstanding  the  emphal 
of  this  £srewell,  Mr.  Toots 
of  going  away,  stood  leerii 
him,  vacantly.  Florence,  i 
him,  bade  adieu,  with  many 
to  Lady  Sketties,  and  gave  h( 
Sir  Bamet. 

"  May  I  beg  of  you,  my  d 
Dombey,"  said  her  host,  as 
ducted  her  to  the  carriage,  "  t 
my  best  compliments  to  yc 
Papa  ? " 

It  was  distressing  to  Fl< 
receive  the  commission,  for  sh 
if  she  were  imposing  on  Sir  B 
allowing  him  to  believe  that  a 
rendered  to  her,  was  renderc 
father.  As  she  could  nut  expl 
ever,  she  bowed  her  head  and 
him  ;  and  again  she  thought 
dull  home,  free  from  such  ei 
ments,  and  such  reminders 
sorrow,  was  her  natural  i 
retreat. 

Such  of  her  late  friends  an 
nions  as  were  yet  remainio 
villa,  came  mnning  from  wi 
from  the  garden,  to  say  g 
They  were  all  attached  to  her, 
earnest  in  taking  leave  of  hei 
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senraiitB  came  nodding  and 
round  the  carriage  door. 
Be  looked  round  on  the  kind 
i  saw  amcHig  them  those  of 
i  and  his  lady,   and  of  Mr. 

0  was  chuckling  and  staring 
n  a  distance,  she  was  remind- 
light  when  Paul  and  she  had 

Doctor  Blimber's :  and  when 
ge  drove  away,  her  &oe  was 
iears. 

ul  tears,  but  tears  of  con- 
boo  ;  for  all  the  softer  me- 
tnneeted  with  the  dull  old 
rhich  she  was  returning  made 

her,  as  they  rose  up.  How 
med  since  elie  had  wandered 
be  silent  rooms  :  since  she 
crept,  sofkly  and  afraid,  into 

father  occupied  :  since  she 
ihe  solemn  but  yet  soothmg 
»f  the  beloTed  dead  in  erery 

her  daily  life  I  This  new 
emioded  her,  besides,  of  her 
th  poor  Walter  :  of  his  looks 
s  that  night :  and  of  the 
dending  she  had  noticed  in 
snderness  for  those  he  left 
ith  courage  and  high  spirit. 

history  was  associated  with 
ouse  too,  and  gave  it  a  new 
bold  upon  hw  heart, 
isan  Nipper  softened  towards 

of  80  many  years,  as  they 
leir  way  towards  it.  Gloomy 
and  rigid  justice  as  she  ren- 
its  gloom,  she  forgave  it  a 
**  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it 
lon*t  deny.    Miss,**  said   the 

**  There  aint  much  in  it  to 
but  I  wouldn't  have  it  burnt 
lown,  neither !  '* 

1  be  glad  to  go  through  the 
,  won*t  you,  Susan  1 "  said 
imiling. 

Miss,"  returned  the  Nipper, 
more  and  more  towards  the 
they  approached  it  nearer, 
leny  but  what  I  shall,  though 
e  *em  again,  to-morrow,  very 

!  felt  that,  for  her,  there  was 
ice  within  it  than  elsewhere. 
tter  and  easier  to  keep  her 


liold  wex«  warrj  fbr  her  goin^   secret  shnt  up  there^   among  the  tall 

dark  waUs,  than  to  carry  it  abioad 
into  the  light,  and  try  to  hide  it  from 
a  crowd  of  happy  eyes.  It  was  better 
to  pursue  the  study  of  her  loving  heart, 
alone,  and  find  no  new  discouragements 
in  loving  hearts  about  her.  It  was 
easier  to  hope,  and  pray,  and  love  on, 
all  uncared  for,  yet  with  constancy 
and  patience,  in  the  tranquil  sanctuary 
of  such  remembmnces  :  although  it 
mouldered,  rusted,  and  decayed  about 
her :  than  in  a  new  scene,  let  its  gaiety 
be  what  it  would.  She  welcomed  back 
her  old  enchanted  dream  of  life,  and 
longed  for  the  old  dark  door  to  close 
upon  hei',  once  again. 

Full  of  such  thoughts,  they  turned 
into  the  long  and  sombre  street. 
Florence  was  not  on  that  side  of  the 
carriage  which  was  nearest  to  her  home^ 
and  as  the  distance  lessened  between 
them  and  it,  she  looked  out  of  her 
window  for  the  children  over  the  way. 

She  was  thus  engaged,  when  an  ex- 
clamation from  Susan  caused  her  to 
turn  quickly  round. 

"Why  Gracious  me  !**  cried  Susan, 
breathless,  "where 's  our  house  1  ** 
**  Our  house  !  **  said  Florence. 
Susan,  drawing  in  her  head  from 
the  window,  thrust  it  out  again,  drew 
it  in  again  as  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  stared  at  her  mistress  in  amaze- 
ment. 

There  was  a  labyrinth  of  scaffolding 
raised  all  round  the  house,  from  the 
basement  to  the  roof.  Loads  of  bricks 
and  stones,  and  heaps  of  mortar,  and 
piles  of  wood,  blocked  up  half  the 
width  and  length  of  the  broad  street 
at  the  side.  Ladders  were  raised  against 
the  walls  :  labourers  were  climbing  up 
and  down  ;  men  were  at  work  upon 
the  steps  of  the  scaffolding  ;  painters 
and  decorators  were  busy  inside  ;  great 
rolls  of  ornamental  paper  were  being 
delivered  firom  a  cart  al  the  door  ;  an 
upholsterer^s  waggon  also  stopped  the 
way;  no  furniture  was  to  be  se«i 
through  the  gaping  and  broken  windows 
in  any  of  the  rooms  ;  nothing  but  work- 
men, and  the  implements  of  their  several 
trades,  swarming  from  the  kitchens  to 
the  garrets.     Inside  and  outside  aiik«>  < 
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hrickUyen,  piuiiten,  carpenters,  ma- 
■ODS :  hammer,  hod,  brush,  pickaxe, 
saw,  and  trowel :  all  at  work  together, 
in  fall  chorus  ! 

Florence  descended  from  the  eoach, 
balf  doubting  if  it  were,  or  could  be  the 
right  house,  until  she  recognised  Towlin- 
■on,  with  a  sun -burnt  faM,  standing  at 
the  door  to  receive  her. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter !** 
inquired  Florence. 

"  Oh  no,  Miss.*' 

"There  are  great  alterations  going 
on. 

"Yes,  Miss,  great  alterations,**  said 
Towlinson. 

Flovence  passed  him  as  if  she  were  in  a 
dream,   and  hurried   up-stairs.       The 
garish  light  was  in  the  long-darkened 
drawing-room,  and    there  were   steps 
and  platforms,  and  men  in  paper  caps, 
in  the    high  places.       Her    mother's 
picture  was  gone  with  the  rest  of  the 
moveables,  and  on  the  mark  where  it 
had  been,  was  scrawled  in  chalk,  "  this 
room  in-panel.     Green  and  gold.'*    The 
staircase  was  a  labyrinth  of  posts  and 
planks  lika  the  outside  of  the  house,  and 
a   whole  Olympus    of   plumbers   and 
glaziers  was  reclining  in  various  atti- 
tudes, on  the  skylight.     Her  own  room 
was  not  yet  touched  within,  but  there 
were  beams  and  boards  raised  against 
it  without,  baulking  the  daylight.     She 
went  up  swiftly  to  that  other  bed -room, 
where  the  little  bed  was ;  and  a  dark 
giant  of  a  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  head  tied  up  in  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, was  staring  in  at  the  window. 
It  was  here  that  Susan  Nipper,  who 
had  been  in  quest  of  Florence,  found  her, 
and  said,  would  she  go  down  stairs  to 
her  t'apa,  who  wished  to  speak  to  her. 
"  At  home  !  and  wishing  to  speak 
to  me  r*  cried  Florence,  trembling. 

Susan,  who  was  infinitely  more  dis- 
traught than  Florence  herself,  repeated 
her  errand ;  and  Florence,  pale  and 
agitated,  hurried  down  again,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  She  thought  upon 
the  way  down,  would  she  dare  to  kiss 
bim?  The  longing  of  her  heart  resolved 
her,  and  she  thought  she  would. 

Her  father  might  have  heai^  that 
heart  beal^    when   it    came  i^to  his 


OneSa^lMitk  and  tt 
have  beat  against  his  breast- 
But  he  was  not  alone.  There  verei 
ladies  there ;    and  Florence  stopp 
Striving  so  hard  with  her  emotion, 
if  her  brute  friend  Di  had  not  barsl;] 
and  overwhelmed  her  with  his  c&re 
as  a  welcome  home— at  which  one; 
the  ladies  gave  a  little  scream,  and  I 
diverted  her  attrition  from  henelJ 
she  would  have  swooned  upon  the  flo 

**  Florence,**  said  her  father,  pntt 
out  his  hand  :  so  stiffly  that  it  held! 
oflf :  **  how  do  you  do  ?  '* 

Florence  took  the  hand  between  let 
own,  and  putting  it  timidly  to  her  lipe, 
yielded  to  its  withdrawaL  It  toauhed 
the  door  in  shutting  it,  with  quite  ai 
much  endearment  as  it  had  touched  her. 

<*  What  dog  is  that  ?*' said  Mr.  Dom 
bey,  displeased. 

**  It  is  a  dog,  papa — frt>m  Brighton,' 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Dombey;  and  i 
cloud  passed  over  his  £sce^  for  he  unda 
stood  her. 

**He  is  very  good-tempered,"  sai 
Florence,  addressing  herself  with  be 
natural  grace  and  sweetness  to  the  tw 
lady  strangers.  '*  He  is  only  glad  t 
see  me.     Pray  forgive  him.*' 

She  saw  in  the  glance  they  intei 
changed,  that  the  lady  who  ba 
screamed,  and  who  was  seated,  was  old 
and  that  the  other  lady,  who  stood  nea 
her  papa,  was  very  beautiful,  and  of  ai 
elegant  figure. 

"Mrs.  Skewton,'*  said  her  fftibei 
turning  to  the  first,  and  holding  out  bi 
hand,  "this  is  my  daughter  Florence.' 

"  Charming,  I  am  sure,*'  observed  tbi 
lady,  putting  up  her  glass.  '  *  So  natoial 
My  darling  Florence,  you  must  kiss  m^ 
if  you  please." 

Florence  having  done  so,  tame( 
towards  the  other  lady,  by  whom  he 
£a,ther  stood  waiting. 

"  Edith,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "thiai 
my  daughter  Florence.  Florence,  tbi 
lady  will  soon  be  your  mama.*' 

Florence  stai*ted,  and  looked  up  a 
the  beautiful  fkce  in  a  conflict  of  em( 
tions,  among  which  the  tears  that  nam 
awakened,  struggled  for  a  moment  wit 
surprise,  interest,  admiration,  and  a 
indefinable  sort  of  fear.     Then  she  orie 
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papa,  may  yon  be  bappy  t 
be  very,  very  happy  all  your 
then  fell  weeping   on  the 
ffl. 

was  a  short   silence.      The 

lady,  who  at  first  had  seemed 

whether  or  no  she  should 

to  Florence,   held  her  to  her 

and   pressed    the   hand  with 

eclae^)ed  her,  close  about  her 

if  to  reassure  her  and  comfort 

bt  one  word  passed  the  lady's 

bent    her  head  down  over 

and  she  kissed  her  on  the 

bat  she  said  no  word. 

we  go  on  through  the  rooms,** 
Dombey,  **  and  see  how  cor 
are  doing  ?  Fray  allow  me, 
madam." 
'said  this  In  offering  bis  arm  to 
l&ewton,  who  had  been  looking  at 
noce  through  her  glass,  as  though 
Coring  to  herself  what  she  might  be 
de,  by  the  infusion — ^from  her  own 
^ioos  storehouse,  no  doubt — of  a  little 
ore  Heart  and  Nature.  Florence  was 
ill  sobbing  on  the  lady's  breast,  and 
Ming  to  her,  when  Mr.  Dombey  was 
ard  to  say  fit>m  the  Conservatory  : 
**  Let  08  ask  Edith.  Dear  me,  where 
ahe?" 

"Edith,  my  dear!"  cried  Mrs. 
ewton,  **  where  are  you  ?  Looking  for 
-.  Dombey  somewherei  I  know.  We 
ihere^  my  loye.**  I 


The  beautiful  lady  released  her  hold  of 
Florence,  and  pressing  her  lips  once 
more  upon  her  face,  withdrew  huniedly, 
and  joined  theuL  Florence  i*emained 
standing  in  the  same  place  :  happy, 
sorry,  joyful,  and  in  tears,  she  knew 
not  how  or  how  long,  but  all  at  once  : 
when  her  new  Mama  came  back,  and  took 
her  in  her  arms  again. 

**  Florence,"  said  the  lady,  hurriedly, 
and  looking  into  her  £ice  with  great 
earnestness.  **  You  will  not  begin  by 
hating  me  ?** 

**By  hating  you.  Mama!**  cried 
Florence,  winding  her  arm  round  her 
neck,  and  returning  the  look/ 

*'  Hush  !  Begin  by  thinking  well  of 
me,*'  said  the  beautiful  lady.  * ' Begin  by 
believing  that  I  will  try  to  make  you 
happy,  and  that  I  am  prepai'ed  to  love 
you,  Florence.  Good  bye.  We  shall 
meet  again,  soon.  Qood  bye  1  Don't 
stay  here,  now.'* 

Again  she  pressed  her  to  her  breast 
— she  had  spoken  in  a  rapid  manner, 
but  firmly — and  Florence  saw  her  re- 
join them  in  the  other  room. 

And  now  Florence  began  to  hope 
that  she  would  learn  from  her  new  and 
beautiful  Mama,  how  to  gain  her 
father's  love  ;  and  in  her  sleep  that 
night,  in  her  lost  old  home,  her  own 
Mama  smiled  radiantly  upon  the  hope, 
and  blessed  it.    Dreaming  Florence  1 
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lin  Tox,  all  unconscious  of  any 
i  rare  appearances  in  connexion 
1  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  as  scaffold- 
and  ladders,  and  men  with  their 
is  tied  up  in  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
ing  in  at  the  windows  like  flying 
i  or  strange  birds, — having  break- 
d  one  morning  at  about  this  event- 
period  of  time,  on  her  customary 
Js  ;  to  wit,  one  French  roll  rasped, 
)gg  new  laid  (or  warranted  to  be), 
one  little  pot  of  tcA,  wherein  was 


infused  one  little  silver  scoop-ful  of  thai 
herb  on  behalf  of  Miss  Tox,  and  one 
little  silver  scoop-full  on  behalf  of  the 
teapot — a  flight  of  fancy  in  which  good 
housekeepers  delight ;  went  up  stairs 
to  set  forth  the  bird  waltz  on  the  harp- 
sichord, to  water  and  arrange  the 
plants,  to  dust  the  nick-nacks,  and, 
according  to  her  daily  custom,  to  make 
her  little  drawing-room  the  garland  of 
Princess's  Place. 
Miss  Tox  QTidxied  )M;t«^Vi  ^>^  ^icA 
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pftir  of  ancient  glores,  like  dead  leayes, 
m  which  she  was  accustomed  to  per- 
furm    these   avocations— hidden    from 
human  sight  at  other  times  in  a  table 
drawer  —  and    went    methodically    to 
work  ;  beginning  with  the  bird  waltz  ; 
passing,    by  a  natural  association    of 
ideas,  to  her  bird — a  Tcrj  high-shoul- 
dered canary,  stricken  in  years,  and 
much  rumpled,  but  a  piercing  singer,  as 
Princess's  Place  well  knew ;    taking, 
next  in  order,  the  little  china  orna- 
ments, paper  fly-cages,  and  so  forth ; 
and  coming  round,  in  good  time,  to  the 
plants,  which  generally  required  to  be 
snipped  here  and  there  with  a  pair  of 
ficissurs,  for  some  botanical  reason  that 
was  very  powerful  with  Miss  Tox. 

Miss  Tox  was  slow  in  coming  to  the 
plants,    this  morning.      The  weather 
was  warm,  the  wind  southerly ;  and 
there  was  a  sigh  of  the  summer  time  in 
Princess's    Place,    that    turned    Miss 
Tox*8   thoughts    upon    the    country. 
The  pot-boy  attached  to  the  Princess's 
Arms  had  come  out  with  a  can  and 
trickled  water,  in  a  flowing  pattern,  all 
over  Princess's  Place,  and  it  gave  the 
weedy  ground  a  fresh  scent— quite  a 
growing  scent,  Miss  Tox  said.     There 
was  a  tiny  blink  of  sun  peeping  in  fr^m 
the  great  street  round  the  comer,  and 
the  smoky  sparrows  hopped  over  it  and 
back  again,  brightening  as  they  passed : 
or  bathed  in  it,  like  a  stream,  and  be- 
came glorified    spairows,   unconnected 
with  chimneys.     Legends  in  praise  of 
Ginger  Beer,  with  pictorial  represen- 
taUons  of  thirsty  customers  submerged 
in  the  efiervescence,  or  stunned  by  the 
flying  corks,  were  conspicuous  in  the 
window  of  the  Princess's  Arms.     They 
were  making  late  hay,  somewhere  out 
of  town  ;  and  though  Uie  fragrance  had 
a  long  way  to  come,  and  many  counter 
fragrances  to  contend  with  among  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  (may  God  reward 
the  worthy  gentlemen  who  stickle  /or 
the  Plague  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestora,  and  who  do 
their  little  best  to  keep  those  dwellings 
miserable  !),  yet  it  was  wafteU  faintly 
into    Princess's    Place,    whispering    of 
Nature  and  her  wholesome  air,  as  sucb 
tiunga  will,   even   onVo  prisoners  and 


captives,  and  those  who  are  d 
and  oppressed,  in  very  spite  of 
men  and  knights  to  boot :  at 
sage  nod — and  how  they  nod 
rolling  world  stands  still ! 

Miss  Tox  sat  down  upon  the  y 
seat,  and  thought  of  her  goo 
deceased — Mr.  Tox,  of  the  * 
Department  of  the  pnblie  serri 
of  her  childhood,  passed  at  a 
among  a  considerable  quantit; 
tar,  and  some  rusticity.  She 
a  softened  remembrance  of  met 
old  time,  gleaming  With  bntten 
80  many  inverted  firmaments 
stars  ;  and  how  she  had  made 
dandelion-stalks  for  youthful 
eternal  constancy,  dressed  ( 
nankeen  ;  and  how  soon  tho 
had  withei-ed  and  broken. 

Sitting  on  the  window -seat, 

ing  out  upon  the  sparrows 

blink  of  sun.  Miss  Tox  thoi 

wise  of  her  good    mama  d 

sister  to  the  owner  of  the 

head  and  pigtail — of  her  vi 

her  rheumatism.     And   whc 

with  bulgy  legs,  and  a  rough 

a  heavy  basket  on  his  head  th 

his  hat  into  a  mere  black  mi 

crying  flowers  down  Princes 

making  his  timid  little  roots 

shudder  in  the  vibration  of 

he  gave,  as  thongh  he  hac 

ogre,  hawking  little  childrei 

recollections  were  so  strong 

Tox,  that  she  shook  her  head 

mured  she  would  be  compai 

before   she   knew  it — whii 

likely. 

In   her  pensive  mood,   ] 
thoughts  went  wandering  on 
bey's    track ;    probably    be 
Major  had  returned  home  t 
ings  opposite,  and  had  just 
her   from   his  window.      W 
reason  could  Miss  Tox  ha^ 
necting  Mr.  Dombey  with  b 
days  and  dandelion  fetters 
more    cheerful  ?    thought 
Was  he  reconciled  to  the  deci 
Would  he  ever  mairy  aga 
yes,    whom?     What   sort 
now  ! 
A  flush— it  waa  wana 
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uvei'gpiead   Miss  Tax*i  face,  aa,  while 
entertaining     these     meditations,    she 
turned  her  head,  and  was  surprised  by 
the  reflection  of  her  thoughtful  image 
in  the   chimney -glass.     Another  flua^ 
succeeded  when  she  saw  a  little  car- 
riage drive  into  Princess's  Place,  and 
make  straight  for  her  own  door.     Miss 
Tox  arose,  took  np  her  scissors  hastily, 
and  so  coming,  at  last^  to  the  plants, 
was  rery  busy  with  them  when  Mrs. 
Chick  entered  the  room. 

**  How  is  my  sweetest  friend  !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Tox,  with  open  arms. 

A  little  stateliness  was  mingled  with 
Hiss  Tox*s  sweetest  friend's  demeanour, 
but  she  kissed  Miss  Tox,  and  said, 
"Lucretia,  thank  you,  I  am  pretty 
▼ell  I  hope  yon  are  the  same. 
Hem  ! " 

Mrs.  Chick  was  labonring  under  a 
peculiar  little  monosyllabic  cough ;  a 
Bort  of  primer,  or  easy  introduction  to 
the  art  of  coughing. 

"  You  call  very  early,  and  how  kind 
that  is,  my  dear  ! "  pursued  Miss  Tox. 
"Now,  have  you  breakfasted  ?" 

"Thank  you,  Lucretia,"  said  Mrs. 
Chick,  "I  have.  I  took  an  early 
breakfast" — the  good  lady  seemed 
curious  on  the  subject  of  Princess's 
Place,  and  looked  all  round  it  as  she 
spoke,  **with  my  brother,  who  has 
come  home." 

"He  is  better,  I  trusty  my  love," 
feltered  Miss  Tox. 

"He  is  greatly  better,  thank  yon. 
Hem  ! " 

"  My  dear  Louisa  must  be  careful  of 
tiiat  cough,"  remarked  Miss  Tox. 

"It's  nothing,"  returned  Mrs.  Chick. 
"It 's  merely  change  of  weather.  VYe 
Binst  expect  change." 

"Of  weather?"  asked  Miss  Tox, 
h  her  simplicity. 

"  Of    everything,"    returned    Mrs. 
Chick.     **0f  course  we  must.     It 's  a 
World  of  change.     Any  one  would  sur- 
prise me   very    much,    Lucretia,    and 
wonld  greatly  alter  my  opinion  of  their 
onderstanding,    if  they   attempted   to 
fontradict  or  evade  what  is  so  perfectly 
erident.     Change  1 "    exclaimed    Mi's. 
Chick,  with  severe  philosophy.    "  Why, 
my  gracious  me,    what  is  there  that 


does  not  change !  even  the  silkworm, 
who  I  am  sure  might  be  supposed  not 
to  trouble  itself  about  such  subjects, 
changes  into  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
things  continually." 

*  *  My  Louisa, "  said  the  mild  Miss  Tox^ 
**is  ever  happy  in  her  illustrations." 

**You  are  so  kind,  Lucretia,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Chick,  a  little  softened, 
**as  to  say  so,  and  to  think  so,  I  be- 
lieve. I  hope  neither  of  us  may  ever 
have  any  cause  to  lessen  our  opinion 
of  the  other,  Lucretia." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it^"  returned  Mlsa 
Tox. 

Mrs.  Chick  coughed  as  before,  and 
drew  lines  on  the  carpet  with  the  ivory 
end  of  her  parasol.  Miss  Tox,  who 
had  experience  of  her  fair  friend,  and 
knew  that  under  the  pressure  of  any 
slight  fatigue  or  vexation  she  was  prono 
to  a  discursive  kind  of  ii'ritability, 
availed  herself  of  the  pause,  to  change 
the  subject. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  Louisa,"  said 
Miss  Tox,  *'  but  have  I  caught  sight 
of  the  manly  form  of  Mr.  Chick  in  the 
carnage  ?" 

**He  is  there,"  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
"  but  pray  leave  him  there.  He  has 
his  newspaper,  and  would  be  quite  con- 
tented  for  the  next  two  hours.  Go  on 
with  your  flowers,  Lucretia,  and  allow 
me  to  sit  here  and  rest." 

**  My  Louisa  knows,"  observed  Miss 
Tox,  "that  between  friends  like  our- 
selves, any  approach  to  ceremony  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  Therefore — ** 
Therefore  Miss  Tox  finished  the  sen- 
tence, not  in  words  but  action  ;  and 
putting  on  her  gloves  again,  which  she 
had  taken  ofi*,  and  arming  herself  on<!e 
more  with  her  scissors,  began  to  snip 
and  clip  among  the  leaves  with  micro- 
scopic industry. 

*'  Florence  has  returned  home  also," 
said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  sitting  silent  for 
some  time,  with  her  head  on  one  side^ 
and  her  parasol  sketching  on  the  floor  ; 
"and  really  Florence  is  a  great  deal  too 
old  now,  to  continue  to  lead  that  soli- 
tary life  to  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed. Of  course  she  is.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  I  should  have 
very  little  respec^  Vndda^  loit  t&.vi'iV^^ 
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who  conld  adrocate  a  different  opinion. 
Whatever  my  wishes  might  be,  I  could 
not  respect,  them.  We  cannot  com- 
inand  our  feelings  to  such  an  extent  as 
that." 

Miss  Tox  assented,  withont  being 
particular  as  to  the  intelligibility  of 
the  proposition. 

''  If  she  *B  a  strange  girl/*  said  Mrs. 
Chick,  "and  if  my  brother  Paul  cannot 
feel  perfectly  comfoi'table  in  her  society, 
after  all  the  sad  things  that  have  hap- 
pened, and  all  the  terrible  disappoint- 
ments that  have  been  undergone,  then, 
what  is  the  reply  ?  That  he  must 
make  an  effort.  That  he  is  bound  to 
make  an  effort.  We  have  always  been 
a  family  remarkable  for  effort.  Paul 
is  at  the  head  of  the  family ;  almost 
the  only  representative  of  it  left — for 
what  am  I — /  am  of  no  consequence — " 
**My  dearest  love,"  remonstrated 
Miss  Tox. 

Mrs.  Chick  dried  her  eyes,  which 
were,  for  the  moment,  overflowing ;  and 
proceeded  : 

**  And  consequently  he  is  more  than 
ever  bound  to  make  an  effort.  And 
though  his  having  done  so,  comes  upon 
me  with  a  sort  of  shock — for  mine  is  a 
very  weak  and  foolish  nature  ;  which 
is  anything  but  a  blessing  I  am  sure  ; 
I  often  wish  my  heart  was  a  marble 
slab,  or  a  paving  stone — ^" 

"My  sweet  Louisa,"  remonstrated 
Miss  Tox  again. 

"Still,  it  is  a  triumph  to  me  to 
know  that  he  is  so  true  to  himself,  and 
to  his  name  of  Dombey  ;  although,  of 
course,  I  always  knew  he  would  be.  I 
only  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  a 
pause,  "that  she  may  be  worthy  of  the 
name  too." 

Miss  Tox  filled  a  little  green  water- 
ing-pot from  a  jug,  and  happening  to 
look  up  when  she  had  done  so,  was  so 
burprised  by  the  amount  of  expression 
Mrs.  Chick  had  conveyed  into  her  face, 
and  was  bestowing  upon  her,  that  she 
I)ut  the  little  watering-pot  on  the 
table  for  the  present^  and  sat  down 
near  it. 

"M/  dear  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Tox, 
*'  vill  it  be  the  least  satisfaction  to  >ovi, 
'('I  veDture  to  observe  ir  reference  to 


that  remark,  that  T,  as  a  humble  in* 
dividual,  think  your  sweet  niece  in 
every  way  most  promising  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Lucretia?" 
returned  Mi-s.  Chick,  with  increased 
stateliness  of  manner.  "To  what  re- 
mark of  mine,  my  dear,  do  you  refer?'* 

"Her  being  worthy  of  her  name^ 
my  love,"  replied  Miss  Tox. 

"If,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  solemn 
patience,  "  I  have  not  expressed  myself 
with  clearness,  Lucretia,  the  fstult  of 
course  is  mine.  There  is,  perhaps,  go 
reason  why  I  should  express  myself  at 
all,  except  the  intimacy  that  has  sub- 
sisted between  ufc,  and  which  I  very 
much  hope,  Lucretia — confidently  hope 
— nothing  will  occur  to  disturb.  Be- 
cause, why  should  I  do  anything  else  1 
There  is  no  reason ;  it  would  be  absurd. 
But  I  wish  to  express  myself  clearly, 
Lucretia;  and  therefore  to  go  back  to 
that  remark,  I  must  beg  to  say  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  relate  to  Florence^ 
in  any  way." 

"Indeed  !"  returned  Miss  Tox. 

"No,*'  said  Mrs.  Chick  shortly  and 
decisively. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear,"  rejoined 
her  meek  friend  ;  "  but  I  cannot  have 
understood  it.     I  fear  I  am  dull." 

Mrs.  Chick  looked  round  the  room 
and  over  the  way  ;  at  the  plants,  at 
the  bird,  at  the  watering-pot,  at  almost 
everything  within    view,   except  Miss 
Tox  ;  and  finally  dropping  her  glaooe 
upon  Miss  Tox,  for  a  moment^  on  its  il: 
way    to    the    ground,    said,    looking  i 
meanwhile   with  elevated  eyebrows  ^  r 
the  carpet :  \ 

"When  I  speak,  Lucretia,  of  her  | 
being  worthy  of  the  name,  I  speak  of 
my  brother  Paul  *s  second  wife.  I 
believe  I  have  already  said,  in  effect) 
if  not  in  the  very  words  I  now  use, 
that  it  his  intention  to  marry  a  second 
wife." 

^liss  Tox  left  her  seat  in  a  hurry, 
and  returned  to  her  plants  ;  clipping 
among  the  stems  and  leaves,  with  as 
little  favour  as  a  barber  working  s5 
so  many  pauiMsr  heads  of  hair. 

"  Whether  she  will  be  fully  sensibla 
of  the  distinction  conferred  upi)n  her," 
oao!^  ^tfk.  CVvOel^  vci  a  lofty  tone,  "is 
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foite  anoiher  question.  I  bope  she 
may  be  We  are  btmnd  to  think  well 
of  one  anotljer  in  this  world,  and  I 
hope  she  may  be.  I  haye  not  been 
idvised  with  myself.  If  I  had  been 
advised  with,  I  hare  no  doubt  my  ad- 
▼ice  would  have  been  cavalierly  received, 
lod  therefore  it  is  infinitely  better  as  it 
i&    I  much  prefer  it,  as  it  is." 

Miss  Tox,  with  head  bent  down,  still 
Clipped  among  the  plants.  Mrs.  Chick, 
with  energetic  shakings  of  her  own 
bead  from  time  to  time,  continued  to 
hold  forth,  as  if  in  defiance  of  some- 
body. 

^*If  my  brother  Paul  had  consulted 
with  me,  which  he  sometimes  does — or 
rather,  sometimes  used  to  do ;  for  he 
vill  naturally  do  that  no  more  now, 
ud  this  is  a  circumstance  which  I 
r^rd  as  a  relief  from  responsibility," 
laid  Mrs.  Chick,  hysterically,  ♦♦for  I 
iliank  Heaven  I  am  not  jealous—" 
bere  Mrs.  Chick  again  shed  tears  :  ♦♦if 
my  brother  Paul  had  come  to  me,  and 
bad  said,  ♦Louisa,  what  kind  of  qua- 
lities would  you  advise  me  to  look  out 
for,  in  a  wife  ? '  I  should  certainly  have 
answered,  ♦Paul,  you  must  have 
fiunily,  you  must  have  beauty,  you 
must  have  dignity,  you  must  have  con- 
nexion.' Those  are  the  words  I  should 
bave  used.  Tou  might  have  led  me  to 
^  block  immediately  afterwards," 
■aid  Mrs.  Chick,  as  if  thi^t  conse- 
^ence  were  highly  probable,  ♦♦but  I 
■boold  haye  used  them.  I  should  have 
•aid,  ♦  Paul !  You  to  marry  a  second 
time  without  &mily  1  Yon  to  marry 
*ithout  beauty  !  Yon  to  marry  with- 
^t  dignity !  You  to  marry  without 
Annexion  I  There  is  nobody  in  the 
^orld,  not  mad,  who  could  ^dream  of 
^"Uing  to  entertain  such  a  preposterous 

Miifl  Tox  stopped  clipping ;  and  with 
ber  head  among  the  plants,  listened 
'^tentively.  Perhaps  Miss  Tox  thought 
^ero  was  hope  in  this  exordium,  and 
tbrj  warmth  of  Mrs.  Chick. 

'*  I  should  bave  adopted  this  course 
^  argument)"  pursued  the  discreet 
'f^Jt '"  because  I  trust  I  am  not  a  fool. 
I  nuke  no  daim  to  be  considered  a 
pcnoQ  of  superior  intellect— tbongb  I 


believe  some  people  hare  besL  extra* 
ordinary  enough  to  consider  me  so ; 
one  80  little  humoured  as  I  am,  would 
very  soon  be  disabused  of  any  such 
notion ;  but  I  trust  I  am  not  a  down- 
right fool.  And  to  tell  mr,"  said  Mrs. 
Chick  with  ineffable  disdain,  ♦♦that 
my  brother  Paul  Dora  bey  could  ever 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  uniting 
himself  to  anybody— -I  don't  care  who" 
— she  was  more  sharp  and  emphatic  in 
that  short  clause  than  in  any  other  part 
of  her  discourse — ♦♦not  possessing  t}iese 
requisites,  would  be  to  insult  what 
understanding  I  have  got,  as  much  as 
if  I  was  to  be  told  that  I  was  born  and 
bred  an  elephant,  which  I  may  be  told 
next,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  resigna- 
tion. ♦'  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  at  all. 
I  expect  it." 

In  the  moment's  silence  that  ensued, 
Miss  Tox's  scissors  gave  a  feeble  clip  or 
two  ;  but  Miss  Tox's  fiice  was  still 
invisible,  and  Miss  Tox's  morning  gown 
was  agitated.  Mrs.  Chick  looked  side- 
ways at  her,  through  the  intervening 
plants  ;  and  went  on  to  say,  in  a  tone 
of  bland  conviction,  and  as  one  dwell- 
ing on  a  point  of  fact  that  hardly  re- 
quired to  be  stated  : 

♦♦Therefore,  of  course  my  brother 
Paul  has  done  what  was  to  be  expected 
of  him,  and  what  anybody  might  have 
foreseen  he  would  do,  if  he  entered  the 
marriage  state  again.  I  confess  it  takes 
me  rather  by  surprise,  however  grati- 
fying ;  because  wheii  Paul  went  out  of 
town  I  had  no  idea  at  all  that  he  would 
form  any  attachment  out  of  town,  and 
he  certainly  had  no  attachment  when 
he  left  here.  However,  it  seems  to  be 
extremely  desirable  in  every  point  of 
view.  I  have  no  doubt  the  mother  is 
a  most  genteel  and  elegant  creature, 
and  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  dispute 
the  policy  of  her  living  with  them  : 
which  is  Paul's  affair,  not  mine — and 
as  to  Paul's  choice,  herself,  I  have  only 
seen  her  picture  yet,  but  that  is  beau- 
tiful indeed.  Her  name  is  beautiful 
too,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  shaking  her  head 
with  energy,  and  arranging  herself  in 
her  chair;  *♦  Edith  is  at  once  uncom- 
mon, as  it  strikes  me,  &Q.dd\aU\\^\^Vv^^. 
Consequently,  \J\\cYet^Jv,  Wtw^  iao'^c>o\^ 
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yon  will  be  happy  to  liMtr  that  th^  mar- 
riage U  to  take  place  immediately — of' 
course,  you  will  :  *^  great  emphasis 
again:  "and  that  you  are  delighted 
with  this  change  in  the  condition  of  my 
brother,  who  has  shown  yon  a  great 
deal  of  pleasant  attention  at  yarions 
times." 

Miss  Tox  made  no  verhal  answer, 
but  took  up  the  little  watering-pot  with 
a  trembling  hand,  and  looked  Tacantly 
round  as  ^  considering  what  article  of 
furniture  would  be  improTod  by  the 
contents.  The  room  door  opening  at 
this  crisis  of  Miss  Tox*s  feelings,  she 
started,  laughed  aloud,  and  fell  into 
the  arms  of  the  person  entering  ;  hap- 
pily insensible  alike  of  Mrs.  Chick's  in- 
dignant countenance,  and  of  the  Major 
at  his  window  over  the  way,  who  had 
his  double-barrelled  eye-glass  in  full 
action,  and  whose  face  and  figure  were 
dilated  with  Mephistophelean  joy. 

Not  so  the  expatriated  Native,  amated 
supporter  of  Miss  Tox*s  swooning  form, 
who,  coming  straight  up  stairs,  with  a 
polite  inquiry  touching  Miss  Tox*s 
health  (in  exact  pursuance  of  the  Ma- 
jor's malicious  instructions),  had  acci- 
dentally ari'ived  in  the  very  nick  of 
time  to  catch  the  delicate  burden  in  his 
arms,  and  to  receive  the  contents  of  the 
little  watering-pot  in  his  shoe  ;  both  of 
which  circumstances,  coupled  with  his 
consciousness  of  heixig  closely  watched 
by  the  wrathful  ,  Major,  who  had 
threatened  the  usual  penalty  in  regard 
of  every  bone  in  his  skin  in  case  of  any 
failure,  combined  to  render  him  a 
moving  spectacle  of  mental  and  bodily 
distress. 

For  some  moments,  this  afflicted 
foreigner  remained  clasping  Miss  Tox 
to  his  heart,  with  an  energy  of  action 
in  remarkable  opposition  to  his  discon- 
certed face,  while  that  poor  lady 
tiickled  slowly  down  upon  him  the 
very  last  sprinklings  of  the  little  water- 
ing-pot, as  if  he  were  a  delicate  exotic 
(which  indeed  he  was),  and  might  be 
almost  expected  to  blow  while  the  gentle 
rain  descended.  Mrs.  Chick,  at  length 
recovering  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
ffO  Interpose,  commanded  him  to  drop 
Miss  Tax  apon  the  sofa  and  wiibdrtkw  *, 
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and  the  exile  promptly  obeying,  A» 
applied  herself  to  promote  Miss  Toz's 
recovery. 

But  none  of  that  gentle  concern  which 
usually  characterises  the  daughters  of 
Eve  in  their  tending  of  each  other; 
none  of  that  freemasonry  in  fainting,  by 
which  they  are  generally  bound  tc^ther 
in  a  mysterious  bond  of  sisterhood; 
was  visible  in  Mrs.  Chick's  demeanour. 
Rather  like  the  executioner  who  restores 
the  victim  to  sensation  previous  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  torture  (or  was  wont 
to  do  so,  in  the  good  old  times  for  which 
all  true  men  wear  perpetual  mourning)^ 
did  Mrs.  Chick  administer  the  smelling* 
bottle,  the  slapping  on  the  hands,  th9 
dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face,  sod 
the  other  proved  remedies.    And  when, 
at  length,  Miss  Tox  opened  her  eyes, 
and  gradually  became  restored  to  ani*  I. 
mation  and  consciousness,  Mrs.  Chid 
drew  off  as  from  a  cijminal,  and  rs* 
versing  the  precedent  of  the  murdered 
king  of  Denmark,  r^arded  her  more  is 
anger  than  in  sorrow. 

**  Lucretia  ! "  said  Mrs.  Chick.    "I 
will  not  attempt  to  disguise  what  I  fed 
My  eyes  are  opened,  all  at  once.   1 1 
wouldn't  have  believed  this,  if  a  Saint 
had  told  it  to  me.'* 

**  I  am  foolish  to  give  way  to  faifit* 
ness,"  Miss  Tox  faltered.  **  I  shaU  to 
better  presently." 

**You  will  be  better  presently» 
Lucretia  ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Chick,  wiib 
exceeding  soohl  '*Do  yon  suppose! 
am  blind  ?  Do  yon  imagine  I  am  in 
my  second  childhood  f  No,  Lucretia  1 
I  am  obliged  to  yon  ! "  ^  * 

Miss  Tol  directed  an  imploring,  help*   ^^ 
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less  kind  of  look  towards  her  friend 
and  put.  her  handkerchief  before  he' 
fjAce.        ^ 

**  If  any  one  had  told  me  this  yestef 
day,"  said  Mrs.   Chick  with  majesty* 
''or  even  half-an-hour  ago,   I  should 
have  been  tempted,  I  almost  believe,  Vf 
strike  them  to  the  earth.      Lncreti^ 
Tox,  my  eyes  are  opened  to  yon  all  9^ 
once.      The  scales  :  '*  here  Mrs.  Chicle 
cast  down  an  imaginary  pair,  such  s^ 
are  commonly  used  in  grocer's  shops  ' 
."have  foUen  from    my   sight      Th^ 
\  \t^Sij\ii^«b  <)S  tt.^  eonlidofioe  ii  paiU 
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^wretia.     It  haa  been    abiised   and 

^jed  opon,  and  evaaion  is  quite  out 

^ the  question  now,  I  assure  you.** 

"Ob !  to  what  do  you  allude  so 
•toellj,  my  love?"  asked  Miss  Tox, 
tkrongh  her  tears. 

"Locretia,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "ask 

^~>nr  own  heart.     I  must  entreat  you 

^ot  to  address  me  by  any  such  familiar 

ttrm  as  you  hare  just  used,    if  you 

*  ^ease.    I  have  some  self-respect  left^ 

tttoQgh  you  may  think  otherwise." 

"Oh,    Louisa!"    cried    Miss  Tox. 

"  *'flow  can  you  speak  to  me  like  that  ? " 

"How  can  I  speak  to  you  like  that  ? " 

xetorted  Mrs.  Chick,  who,  in  default  of 

lariog   any    particular    argument    to 

Astain  herself  upon,  relied  principally 

«i  snch  repetitions  for  her  most  wither- 

IBg  effects.     ''Like  that !     You  may 

veil  say  like  that,  indeed  !  ** 

Miss  Tox  sobbed  pitifully. 

"The  idea  !"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "of 
N^foor  having  basked  at  my  brother's 
Snside,  like  a  serpent,  and  wound 
jonrsel^  through  me,  almost  into  his 
confidence,  Lucretia,  that  you  might, 
in  secret)  entertain  designs  upon  him, 
and  dare  to  aspire  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  his  uniting  himself  to 
puf  Why,  it  is  an  idea,"  said  Mrs. 
Oiick,  with  sarcastic  dignity,  "the 
•bsnrdity  of  which  almost  relieves  its 
beachery." 

"Pray,  Louisa,"  ui*ged  Miss  Tox, 
''do  not  say  such  dreadful  things." 

**  Dreadful  things  ! "  repeated  Mrs. 
Cliiek.  "Dreadful  things  !  Is  it  not 
A  &ct,  Lucretia,  that  you  have  just  now 
been  unable  to  command  your  feelings 
Cfen  before  me,  whose  eyes  you  had  so 
completely  closed  ? " 

"  I  have  made  no  complaint,"  sobbed 
IGss  Tox.  "I  have  said  nothing. 
If  I  have  been  a  little  overpowered  by 
joor  news,  Louisa,  and  have  ever  had 
Any  lingering  thought  that  Mr.  Dombey 
▼as  bclined  to  be  particular  towards 
tt^  sorely  you  will  not  condemn  me." 

I' She  is  going  to  say,"  said  Mrs. 
C^ck,  addressing  herself  to  the  whole 
of  the  furniture,  in  a  comprehensive 
glance  of  resignation  and  appeal,  "She 
i>  going  to  say — I  know  it— that  I  have 
e&eonraged  her  I 
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"I  don*t  wish  to  exchange  reproaches 
dear  Louisa,"  sobbed  Miss  Tox.  "Nor 
do  I  wish  to  complain.  But^  in  my 
own  defence — *^ 

"Tes,"  cried  Mrs.  Chick,  looking 
round  the  room  with  a  prophetic  smile, 
"that's  what  she's  going  to  say.  1 
knew  it.  Tou  had  better  say  it.  Say 
it  openly  !  Be  open,  Lucretia  Tox," 
said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  desperate  stern- 
ness, "  whatever  you  are." 

"  In  my  own  defence,"  faltered  Mist 
Tox,  "and  only  in  my  own  defence 
against  your  unkind  words,  my  dear 
Louisa,  I  would  merely  ask  you  if  yon 
haven't  often  favoured  such  a  fancy, 
and  even  said  it  might  happen,  for  any 
thing  we  could  tell?" 

"  There  is  a  point,"  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
rising,  not  as  if  she  were  going  to  stop 
at  the  floor,  but  as  if  she  were  about  to 
soar  up,  high,  into  her  native  skies, 
"beyond  which  endurance  becomes 
ridiculous,  if  not  culpable.  I  can  bear 
much  ;  but  not  too  much.  What  spell 
was  on  me  when  I  came  into  this  house 
this  day,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  had  a 
presentiment — a  dark  presentiment," 
said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  a  shiver,  "that 
something  was  going  to  happen.  Well 
may  I  have  had  that  foreboding,  Lu- 
cretia, when  my  confidence  of  many 
years  is  destroyed  in  an  instant,  when 
my  eyes  are  opened  all  at  once,  and 
when  I  find  you  revealed  in  your  true 
colours.  Lucretia,  I  have  been  mis- 
taken in  you.  It  is  better  for  us  both 
that  this  subject  should  end  here.  I 
wish  you  well,  and  I  shall  ever  wish 
you  well.  But,  as  an  individual  who 
desires  to  be  true  to  herself  in  her  own 
poor  position,  whatever  that  position 
may  be,  or  may  not  be — and  as  the 
sister  of  my  brother — and  as  the  sister- 
in-law  of  my  brother's  wife — and  as  a 
connexion  by  marriage  of  my  brother's 
wife's  mother — may  I  be  permitted  to 
add,  as  a  Dombey? — I  can  wish  you 
nothing  else  but  good  morning." 

These  words,  delivered  with  cutting 
suavity,  tempered  and  chastened  by  3. 
lofty  air  of  moral  rectitude,  carried  the 
speaker  to  the  door.  There  she  in* 
clined  her  head  in  a  ghostly  and  statue- 
like  manner,  and  so  withdrew  to  her 


glancing  laniveiy  n  ner  wiinoni  ae- 
livering  himself  of  a  word,  good,  bad, 
or  indiflferent. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Chick  sat 
swelling  and  bridling,  and  tossing  her 
head,  as  if  she  were  still  repeating  that 
solemn  formula  of  farewell  to  Lucretia 
Tox.  At  length,  she  said  aloud,  *0h 
the  extent  to  which  her  eyes  had  been 
opened  that  day  ! ' 

**To  which  your  eyes  have  been 
opened,  my  dear  ! "  repeated  Mr.  Chick. 

"Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Chick.  **  If  you  can  bear  to  see  me  in 
this  state,  and  not  ask  me  what  the 
matter  is,  you  had  better  hold  your 
tongue  for  ever." 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?" 
asked  Mr.  Chick. 

"To  think,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  in  a 
state  of  soliloquy,  "that  she  should  ever 
have  conceived  the  base  idea  of  con- 
necting herself  with  our  family  by  a 
marriage  with  Paul  !  To  think  that 
■when  she  was  playing  at  horses  with 
that  dear  child  who  is  now  in  his  grave 
—I  never  liked  it  at  the  time — she 
should  have  been  hiding  such  a  double- 
faced  design !  I  wonder  she  was 
never  afi-aid  that  something  would  hap- 
pen to  her.  She  is  fortunate  if  nothing 
does." 

"  I  really  thought,   my  dear,**   said 
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ne  nas  a  peneci  ngni  t;o  r 
Fanny  if  he  chooses  ;  I  can 
informed,  in  PauVs  cool  : 
such  a  change  in  his  plans 
to  be  consulted  until  all  is 
determined  ;  but  deceit  I  ca 
and  with  Lucretia  Tox  I  ha^ 
is  better  as  it  is,"  said  I 
piously  ;  "  much  better.  It 
been  a  long  time  before  1 
accommodated  myself  comfo 
her,  after  this  ;  and  I  really 
as  Paul  is  going  to  be  very 
these  are  people  of  conditio 
would  have  been  quite  pres< 
might  not  have  compromi; 
There's  a  providence  in 
everything  works  for  the  1 
been  tried  to-day,  but>  upoi 
I  don't  regret  it.'* 

In  which  Christian  spirit, 
dried  her  eyes,  and  smooth 
and  sat  as  became  a  person 
a  great  wrong.  Mr.  Chick, 
unworthiness  no  doubt^  toe 
opportunity  of  ]/emg  set* 
street  corner  and  walking  a 
ling,  with  his  shoulders 
raised,  and  hb  hands  in  bis 

While    poor    excommuni 
Tox,  who,    if  she  were  a 
toad-eater,  was  at  least  an 
a  constant  one,  and  had  e 
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AtTBovotf  the  eoclianted  bouse  was 
00  more,  and  the  working  world  bad 
broken  into  it,  and  was  hammering 
ud  crashing  and  tramping  np  and 
doim  stnirs  all  day  long,  keeping  Dio- 
genes in  an  incessant  paroxysm  of  bark- 
log,  from  sunrise  to  sunset — evidently 
convinced  that  his  enemy  had  got  the 
better  of  him  at  last^  and  was  then 
aackiag  the  premises  in  triumphant  de- 
fiance— there  was,  at  first,  no  other 
great  change  in  the  method  of  Florence's 
Hfe.  At  night,  when  the  workpeople 
went  away,  the  house  was  dreary  and 
deseiled  again  ;  and  Florence,  listening 
to  their  voices  echoing  through  the  hall 
and  staircase  as  they  departed,  pictured 
to  herself  the  cheerful  homes  to  which 
tbey  were  returning,  and  the  children 
who  were  waiting  for  them,  and  was 
glad  to  think  that  they  were  merry  and 
well  pleased  to  go. 

She  welcomed  back  the  evening  si- 
lence as  an  old  friend,  but  it  came  now 
with  an  altered  face,  and  looked  more 
kindly  on  her.  Fresh  hope  was  in  it. 
The  beautiful  lady  who  had  soothed 
tnd  caressed  her,  in  the  very  room  in 
which  her  heaH  had  been  so  wrung,  was 
a  spirit  of  promise  to  her.  Soft  sha- 
dows of  the  bright  life  dawning,  when 
ber  father's  affection  should  be  gra- 
doslly  von,  and  all,  or  much  should  be 
Kstored,  of  what  she  had  lost  on  the 
dark  day  when  a  mother's  love  had 
&ded  with  a  mother's  last  breath  on 
Her  cheek,  moved  about  her  in  the 
twilight  and  were  welcome  company, 
keeping  at  the  rosy  children  her  neigh- 
bors, it  was  a  new  and  precious  sen- 
■ation  to  think  that  they  might  soon 
ipeak  together  and  know  each  other ; 
when  she  would  not  fear,  as  of  old,  to 
ihow  herself  before  them,  lest  they 
tbould  be  grieved  to  see  her  in  her 
Uack  dress  sitting  there  alone  ! 

In  her  thoughts  of  her  new  mother, 
and  in  the  lowe  and  trost  overflowing 


her  pure  heart  towards  her,  FTorenod 
loved  her  own  dead  mother  more  and 
more.  She  had  no  fear  of  setting  up  » 
rival  in  her  breast.  The  new  flower 
sprang  from  the  deep-pUinted  and  long- 
cherished  root,  she  knew.  Every  gentle 
word  that  had  fallen  from  .the  lips  of 
the  beautiful  lady,  sounded  to  Florence 
like  an  echo  of  the  voice  long  hushed 
and  silent.  How  could  she  love  that 
memory  less  for  living  tenderness,  when 
it  was  her  memory  of  all  parental  ten- 
derness and  love  I 

Florence  was,  one  day,  sitting  read- 
ing in  her  room,  and  thinking  of  the 
lady  and  her  promised  visit  soon — 
for  her  book  turned  on  a  kindred  sub- 
ject— when,  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw 
her  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Mama!"  cried  Florence,  joyfully 
meeting  her.     **  Come  again  ! " 

"Not  mama  yet,"  returned  the  lady, 
with  a  serious  smile,  as  she  encircled 
Florence's  neck  with  her  arm. 

"But  very  soon  to  be,"  cried  Flo- 
rence. 

"  Very  soon  now,  Florence :  very 
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soon. 

Edith  bent  her  head  a  little,  so  as  to 
press  the  blooming  cheek  of  Florence 
against  her  own,  and  for  some  few  mo- 
ments remained  thus  silent.  There  was 
something  so  very  tender  in  her  man- 
ner, that  Florence  was  even  more  sen- 
sible of  it  than  on  the  first  occasion  of 
their  meeting. 

She  led  Florence  to  a  chair  besida 
her,  and  sat  down  :  Florence  looking 
in  her  face,  quite  wondering  at  ita 
beauty,  and  willingly  leaving  her  hand 
in  hers. 

*'Have  yon  been  alonfl^  Florence^ 
since  I  was  here  last  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  smiled  Florence,  hastily. 

She  hesitated  and  cast  down  her  eyes ; 
for  her  new  mama  was  very  earnest  iu 
her  look,  and  the  look  was  intently  and 
thoughtfully  fixed  upon  her  face. 
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''I— I —  till  ufled  to  he  alone,**  said 
Florence.  '*I  doD*t  miad  it  at  all. 
Dl  and  I  pass  whole  days  together,  some- 
times.** Florence  might  ha?e  said, 
whole  weeks,  and  months. 

**  Is  Di  your  maid,  lore  ?  ** 

"My  dog,  Mama,'*  said  Florence 
laughing.     "  Susan  is  my  maid.** 

'*And  these  are  yonr  rooms,**  said 
Edith,  looking  round.  "I  was  not  shown 
these  rooms  the  other  day.  We  must 
have  them  improved,  Florence.  They 
shall  be  made  the  prettiest  in  thehouse.'* 

'*If  I  might  change  them.  Mama,** 
retomed  Florence;  **thei-e  is  one  up- 
stairs I  should  like  much  better.** 

"  Is  this  not  high  enough,  dear  girl  ?** 
asked  Edith,  smiling. 

"The  other  was  my  brothel's  room,** 
said  Florence,  "and  I  am  very  fond  of 
it.  I  would  have  spoken  to  Papa  about 
it  when  I  came  home,  and  found  the 
workmen  here,  and  everything  chang- 
ing ;  but — ** 

Florence  dropped  her  eyes,  lest  the 
same  look -should  make  her  falter  again. 

'*  — ^but  I  was  afraid  it  might  distress 
him ;  and  as  you  said  you  would  be  here 
ag£dn  soon,  Mama,  and  are  the  mistress 
of  everything,  I  deteimined  to  take 
eourage  and  ask  you.** 

Edith  sat  looking  at  her,  with  her 
brilliant  eyes  intent  upon  her  £EU!e,  un- 
til Florence  raising  her  own,  she,  in 
her  turn,  withdrew  her  gaze,  and  turned 
it  on  the  ground.  It  was  then  that 
Florence  thought  how  different  this 
]ady*s  beauty  was,  from  what  she  had 
supposed.  She  had  thought  it  of  a 
proud  and  lofty  kind ;  yet  her  manner 
was  so  subdued  and  gentle,  that  if  shs 
had  been  of  Florence's  own  age  and 
character,  it  scarcely  could  have  invited 
confidence  more. 

Except  when  a  constrained  and  sin- 
gular reserve  crept  over  her ;  and  then 
she  seemed  (but  Florence  hardly  under- 
stood this,  though  she  could  not  choose 
but  notice  it,  and  think  about  it)  as  if 
she  were  humbled  before  Florence,  and 
ill  at  ease.  When  she  had  said  that 
she  was  not  her  Mama  yet,  and  when 
Florence  had  called  her  the  mistress  of 
everything  there,  this  change  in  her  was 
gnlck  and  startling ;  and  now,  while  I 


the  eyes  of  Florenos  rested  on  her  ftm, 
she  sat  as  though  she  would  have  ^^ruik 
and  hidden  from  her,  rather  than  as  one 
about  to  love  and  cheiish  her,  in  light 
of  such  a  near  connexion. 

She  gave  Florence  her  ready  promise^ 
about  her  new  room,  and  said  she  woukl 
give  directions  about  it  hersell  She 
then  asked  some  questions  concemiog 
poor  Paul ;  and  when  they  had  sat  in  con* 
versation  for  some  time,  told  Florence  shi 
had  come  to  take  her  to  her  own  homCi 

"We  have  come  to  London  now,  my 
mother  and  I,"  said  Edith,  "and  yoa 
shall  stay  with  as  until  I  am  married. 
I  wish  that  we  should  know  and  tnui 
each  other,  Florence.*' 

"You  are  very  kind  to  me,**  said 
Florence,  "dear  Mama.  How  muck 
I  thank  yon!** 

"Let  me  say  now,  for  it  may  be  tbs 
best  opportunity,**  continued  Editb, 
looking  round  to  see  that  they  wen 
quite  alone,  and  speaking  in  a  lover 
voice,  "that  when  I  am  married,  and 
have  gone  away  for  some  weeks,  I  shall 
be  easier  at  hear^if  you  will  come  home 
here.  No  matter  who  invites  you  to  stay 
elsewhere,  come  home  here.  It  is  better 
to  be  alone  than- — what  I  would  say  is,*' 
she  added,  checking  herself,  **that  I 
know  well  yon  are  best  at  home,  dear 
Florence.** 

"  I  will  come  home  on  the  rery  da^t 
Mama.** 

"Do  so.  I  rely  on  that  promiai. 
Now,  prepare  to  come  with  me^  dear 
girl.  You  will  find  me  down  staiia 
when  yon  are  ready." 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  did  Edith 
wander  alone  through  the  mansion  of 
which  she  was  so  soon  to  be  the  lady: 
and  little  heed  took  she  of  all  the  ele* 
gance  and  splendour  it  began  to  display. 
The  same  indomitable  haughtiness  id 
soul,  the  same  proud  scorn  expressed  in 
eye  and  lip,  the  same  fierce  beauty, 
only  tamed  by  a  sense  of  its  own  little 
worth,  and  of  the  little  worth  of  every* 
thing  around  it,  went  through  the  grand 
saloons  and  halls,  that  had  got  loose 
among  the  shady  trees,  and  raged  and 
rent  themselves.  The  mimic  roses  cm 
the  walls  and  floors  were  set  round  witi 
sharp  thorns,  that  tore  her  breasi ;  ia 
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rap  of  gold  eo  dazzliiig  to  the 
saw  some  hateful  atom  of  her 
i-money  ;  the  broad  high  rair- 
)wed  her,  at  full  length,  a 
with  a  noble  quality  yet  dwell- 
er nature,  who  was  too  false  to 
ter  self,  and  too  debased  and 
save  herself.  She  believed  that 
tras  so  plain,  more  or  less,  to  all 
It  she  had  no  resource  or  power 
ssertion  bat  in  pride  :  and  with 
ide,  which  tortured  her  own 
ght  and  day,  she  fought  her  fate 
kved  it,  and  defied  it. 
this  the  woman  whom  Florence 
nocent  girl,  strong  only  in  her 
less  and  simple  truth—  could  so 
and  qnell,  that  by  her  side  she 
ther  creature,  with  her  tempest 
on  hushed,  and  her  very  pride 
tbdued  ?  Was  this  the  woman 
r  sat  beside  her  in  a  carria<;e, 
ir  arms  entwined,  and  who, 
le  courted  and  entreated  her  to 
I  trust  her,  drew  her  fair  head 
)  on  her  breast,  and  would  have 
m  life  to  shield  it  from^wrong  or 

!dith !  it  were  well  to  die,  in- 
t  such  a  lime  !  Better  and 
far,  perhaps,  to  die  so,  Edith, 
live  on  to  the  end  ! 
honourable  Mrs.  Skewton,  who 
iking  of  anything  rather  than  of 
timents — for,  like  many  genteel 

who  have  existed  at  various 
he  set  her  fiice  against  death 
er,  and  objected  to  the  mention 
ach  low  and  levelling  upstart — 
rowed  a  house  in  Brook-street, 
or-square,  from  a  stately  rela- 
3  of  the  Feenix  brood),  who  was 
own,  and  who  did  not  object  to 
it,  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
iial  purposes,  as  the  loan  im- 
s  final  release  and  acquittance 

further  loans  and  gifts  to  Mrs. 
I  and  her  daughter.  It  being 
y  for  the  credit  of  the  family  to 
handsome  appearance  at  such  a 
rs.  Skewton,  with  the  assistance 
»mmodating  tradesman  resident 
arish  of  Mary -le- bone,  who  lent 
lorts  of  articles  to  the  nobility 
trjt  from  »  service  of  plate  to 


an  army  of  footmen,  clapped  into  thb 
house  a  silver-headed  butler  (who  wae 
charged  extra  on  that  account,  as  having 
the  appearance  of  an  ancient  fiimily  re- 
tainer), two  very  tall  young  men  in 
livery,  and  a  select  staff  of  kitchen- 
servants ;  so  that  a  legend  arose,  down 
stairs,  that  Withers  the  page,  released 
at  once  from  his  numerous  household 
duties,  and  from  the  propulsion  of  the 
wheeled-chair  (inconsistent  with  the 
metropdis),  had  been  several  times  ob- 
served to  rub  his  eyes  and  pinch  his 
limbs,  as  if  he  misdoubted  his  having 
overslept  himself  at  the  Leamington 
milkman's,  and  being  still  in  a  celestial 
dream.  A  variety  of  requisites  in 
plate  and  china  being  also  conveyed  to 
the  same  establishment  from  the  same 
convenient  source,  with  several  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  including  a  neat 
chariot  and  a  pair  of  bays,  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton  cushioned  herself  on  the  principal 
sofa,  in  the  Cleopatra  attitude,  and  held 
her  court  in  fair  state. 

"  And  how,*'  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  on 
the  entrance  of  her  daughter  and  her 
charge,  "is  my  charming  Florence? 
You  must  come  and  kiss  me,  Florence, 
if  you  please,  my  love." 

Florence  was  timidly  stooping  to  pick 
out  a  place  in  the  white  part  of  Mrs. 
Skewton*s  face,  when  that  lady  pro- 
sented  her  ear,  and  relieved  her  of  her 
difficulty. 

*' Edith,  my  dear,'*  said  Mrs.  Skeiv« 
ton,  *^  positively,  I— stand  a  little  more 
in  the  light,  my  sweetest  Florence,  for 
a  moment.** 

Florence  blushingly  complied. 

**You  don't  remember,  dearest 
Edith,**  said  her  mother,  *'what  you 
were  when  you  were  about  the  same 
age  as  our  exceedingly  precious  Florence 
or  a  few  years  younger  ?  ** 

"I  have  long  forgotten,  mother.**   . 

**For  positively,  my  dear,'*  said  Mrs, 
Skewton,  **I  do  think  that  I  see  a 
decided  resemblance  to  what  you  wei'e 
then,  in  our  extremely  fascinating  young 
friend.  And  it  shows,*'  said  Mrs. 
Skewton,  in  a  lower  voice,  which  con- 
veyed her  opinion  that  Florence  was  in 
a  very  unfinished  state,  "what  oiilti* 
vation  will  do.*' 
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Her  mc^her  ervi  her  ifcarplj  fir  s 
MMMent,  and  feelisf  beTBdf  ob 
groniKl,  said,  as  a  direnkMi : 

•*  My  eharming  Floreaee^  JM 
eoiDe  sad   kiv  me  onee  bmr^  if  jm 
pUaae,  mj  lore.** 

Florenee  eoisplJe^  of  eome,  and 
again  iniprikited  her  lipa  on  ICzi.  Skew- 
tOD*f  ear. 

"And  yon  liaTn  heard,  no  donli» 
my  darliDfc  pet^"  laid  Mn.  Skewton, 
detainiDg  ber  hand,  "that  yoor  Papa, 
whom  we  all  perfectly  adore  and  dote 
npofi,  ia  to  be  married  to  my  dearest 
Edith  thii  day  week." 

**I  knew  it  wonld  be  rcry  soon,** 
returned  Florence^  ''hat  not  exactly 
when." 

"My  darling  Edith,"  urged  her 
mother,  ;raITy,  "  is  it  possible  yoa  have 
not  told  Florence?" 

"Why  should  I  tell  Florence?*  she 
retamed,  so  suddenly  and  harshly,  that 
Florence  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
the  same  roice. 

Mrs.  Skewton  then  told  Florence,  as 
mother  and  safer  dirersion,  that  her 
father  was  coming  to  dinner,  and  that 
he  would  no  doubt  be  charmingly  sur- 
prised to  see  her;  as  he  had  spoken 
fast  night  of  dressing  in  the  city,  and 
had  known  nothing  of  Edith*s  design, 
the  execution  of  which,  according  to 
Mrs.  Skewton*s  expectation,  would 
throw  him  into  a  perfect  ecstaey.  Flo- 
rence  was  troubled  to  hear  this;  and 
her  distress  became  so  keen,  as  the 
dlniier-hour  approached,  that  if  she  had 
known  how  to  frame  an  entreaty  to  be 
suffered  to  retuiii  homo,  without  in- 
volving her  father  in  her  explanation, 
■he  would  have  hurried  back  on  foot, 
bareheaded,  breathless,  and  alone,  ra- 
ther than  inour  the  risk  of  meeting  his 
displeoAure. 

As  the  time  drew  nearer,  she  oonld 
lianilv  breathe.  She  dared  not  ap- 
ptMoh  a  window,  lest  he  should  see 
her  fW>m  the  street  She  dared  not  go 
«p  stairs  to  hide  her  emotion,  lest,  in 
passing  out  at  the  door,  she  should 
Bieet  him  uK^ixpeotedly  ;  besides  which 
4nM^  ihe  felt  as  though  she  asTer 


j  BflBed  to  kis  presenee.  Inthii 
:  of  her  fears,  ^e  was  sit^g  ' 
patra^s  cfnA,  cadearovring  U 
I  stacd  aikd  to  reply  to  the  bald  ( 
'  of  thai  ladr.  wfaea  she  hesrd 
vpon  tlie  stair. 

*«  I  hear  kim  maw  !**  cried  I 
startiBg.     **  He  ia  eoming  !" 

Ceopatra,  who  in  her  javen 
always  plajfolly  disposed,  and 
her  aelf-engrossicent  did  not 
herself  about  ihe  nature  of  th 
tion,  pushed  Florenoe  behind  h< 
and  dropped  a  shawl  over  her, 
tory  to  giTing  Mr.  I>ombey  a  n 
surprise.  It  was  so  quickly  d( 
in  a  moment  Florenoe  heard  h 
step  in  the  room. 

He  saluted  his  intended  mi 
law,   and    his   intended   brid< 
strange    sound    of   his  voice 
through  the  whole  frame  of  his 

«*  Mv  dear  Dombey,"  said  CI 
*'  come  here  and  tell  me  how  yoi 
Florence  is.*' 

"Florence  is  very  well,"  c 
Dombey,  advancing  towards  thi 

"At  home?" 

"At  home,"  said  Mr.  Domb 

**My  dear  Dombey,"  return 
patra,  with  bewitcbipg  vivacity 
are  you  sure  you  are  not  deceit 
I  don't  know  what  my  dearej 
will  say  to  me  when  I  make  st 
claration,  but  upon  my  honoi 
afraid  you  are  the  ftedsest  of  i 
dear  Dombey." 

Though  he  had  been ;  and  I 
detected  on  the  spot,  in  the  mc 
mons  falsehood  that  was  evex 
done ;  he  could  hardly  have  b( 
disconcerted  than  he  was,  xt\ 
Skewton  plucked  the  shawl  av 
Florence,  pale  and  trembling,  ro 
him  like  a  ghost.  He  had  not 
covered  his  presence  of  mini 
Florence  had  run  np  to  him,  cla 
hands  round  his  neck,  kissed 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  £ 
round  as  if  to  refer  the  matter 
body  else,  but  Kdith  had  gc 
Florence,  instantly. 

"Now,  t^nnfess,  my  dear  D 
':aid  Mrs.  Skewion,  giving  kim  I 
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"fhal  yvn  nerer  were  more  soiprised 
s&d  pleased  in  your  life." 

"I  uever  was  more  surprised,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Nor  pleased,  my  dearest  Dombey  t" 
RturDed  Mra.  Skewton,  holding  up  her 
fan. 

"I— yes,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
meet  Florence  here,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
He  appeared  to  consider  gravely  about 
it  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  more 
decidedly,  "  Yes,  I  really  am  very  glad 
indeed  to  meet  Florence  here." 

"  You  wonder  how  she  comes  here  ?" 
Mid  Mra.  Skewton,  •*  don't  you  ? " 

"Edith,  perhaps — "  suggested  Mr. 
Dombey. 

"  Ah  I  wicked  guesser  ! "  replied 
Cleopatra,  shaking  her  head.  ^*  Ah  ! 
cunning,  cunning  man  I  One  shouldn't 
tell  these  things ;  your  sex,  my  dear 
Dombey,  are  so  vain,  and  so  apt  to 
abuse  our  weaknesses ;  but,  you  know  my 
open  soul — very  well ;  immediately." 

This  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  very 
tall  young  men  who  announced  dinner. 

"But  Edith,  my  dear  Dombey,**  she 
continued  in  a  whisper,  **  when  she 
cannot  have  you  near  her — and  as  I  tell 
her,  she  cannot  expect  that  always — 
*ill  at  least  have  near  her  something  or 
Bomebody  belonging  to  you.  Well,  how 
extremely  natural  that  is  !  And  iu 
tliis  spirit,  nothing  would  keep  her 
from  riding  oflF  to-day  to  fetch  our  dar- 
ling Florence.  Well,  how  excessively 
charming  that  is  ! " 

As  she  wait^  for  an  answer,  Mr. 
Dombey  answei-ed,  **  Eminently  so." 

"Bless  you,  my  dear  Dombey,  fbr 
tbat  proof  of  heart  I "  cried  Cleopatra, 
•qneezing  his  hand.  "  But  I  am  grow- 
ing too  serious  !  Take  me  down  stairs, 
lil^e  an  angel,  and  let  us  see  what  Uiese 
People  intend  to  give  us  for  dinner. 
filess  yon,  dear  Dombey  ! " 

Cleopatra  skipping  oflF  her  Oiuch  with 
t'|lerable  briskness,  after  the  last  bene- 
diction, Mr.  Dombey  took  l.er  arm  in 
^  and  led  her  ceremoniously  down 
stairs ;  one  of  the  very  tall  young  men 
^^  hire,  whose  organ  of  veneration  was 
"^perfectly  develofed,  thrusting  his 
*on?tte  into  his  cheek,  for  the  enter- 
toiiuQejii  of  the  other  very  tall  young 


man  on  hire,  as  the  couple  turned  intc 
the  dining-room. 

Florence  and  Edith  were  already 
there,  and  sitting  side  by  side.  Flo- 
rence would  have  risen  when  her  father 
entered,  to  resign  her  chair  to  him ; 
but  Edith  openly  put  her  hand  upon 
her  arm,  and  Mr.  Dombey  took  an 
opposite  place  at  the  round  table. 

The  conversation  was  almost  entirely 
sustained  by  Mrs.  Skewton.  Florence 
hardly  dared  to  raise  her  eyes,  lest  they 
should  reveal  the  traces  of  tears  ;  far 
less  dared  to  spec^k  ;  and  Sdith  never 
uttered  one  wortj,  unless  in  answer  to 
a  question.  Verily,  Cleopatra  worked 
hard,  for  the  establishment  that  was 
so  nearly  clutched ;  and  verily  it 
should  have  been  a  rich  one  to  reward 
her  I 

*'And  so  your  preparations  are 
nearly  finished  at  last,  my  dear  Dom- 
bey?" said  Cleopatra,  when  the  dessert 
was  put  upon  the  table,  and  the  silver- 
headed  butler  had  withdrawn.  "Ever 
tie  lawyers*  preparations  !  '* 

"Yes,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Dom- 
bey ;  "  the  deed  of  settlement,  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  inform  me,  is  now 
ready,  and  as  I  was  mentioning  to  you, 
Edith  has  only  to  do  us  the  favour  to 
suggest  her  own  time  for  its  execution.  * 
Edith  sat  like  a  handsome  statue ; 
as  cold,  as  silent,  and  as  still. 

"My  dearest  love,"  said  Cleopatra, 
"  do  you  hear  what  Mr.  Dombey  says  I 
Ah,  my  dear  Dombey  !  **  aside  to  that 
gentleman,  "How  her  absence,  as  the 
time  approaches,  reminds  me  of  the 
days,  when  that  most  agreeable  of 
creatures,  her  Papa,  was  in  your 
situation  ! " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  suggest.  It 
shall  be  when  you  please,'*  said  Edith, 
scarcely  looking  over  the  table  at  Mr. 
Dombey. 

"  To-morrow  f  *  suggested  Mr.  Dom 
bey. 

"If  you  please." 

"  Or  would  next  day,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  "  suit  your  engagements 
better  ? " 

"  I  have  no  engagements.  I  am 
always  at  your  disposal  Let  it  bo 
when  you  like.' 
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**  No  engagements,  my  dear  Editb  !** 
remonstrated  her  mother,  ''when  yon 
are  in  a  most  terrible  state  of  florry 
all  day  long,  and  have  a  thousand  and 
one  appointments  with  all  sorts  of 
tradespeople  !  ** 

"They  are  of  yonr  making,**  re- 
tamed  Bdith,  taming  on  her  with  a 
slight  contraction  of  her  brow.  **  You 
and  Mr.  Dombey  can  arrange  between 
you." 

"Very  troe  indeed,  my  love,  and 
most  considerate  of  you  ! "  said  Cleo- 
patra. "My  darling  Florence,  you 
must  really  come  and  kiss  me  once 
more,  if  you  please,  m^  dear  !  ** 

Singular  coincidence,  that  these 
gushes  of  interest  in  Florence  hurried 
Cleopatra  away  from  almost  every 
dialogue  in  which  Edith  had  a  share, 
however  trifling  !  Florence  had  cer- 
tainly never  undergone  so  much 
embracing,  and  perhaps  had  never 
been,  unconsciously,  so  useful  in  her 
life. 

Mr.  Dombey  was  far  from  quarrel- 
ling, in  his  ova  breast,  with  the  manner 
of  his  beautiful  betrothed.  He  had 
that  good  reason  for  sympathy  with 
haughtiness  and  coldness,  which  is  found 
in  a  fellow-feeling.  It  flattered  him  to 
think  how  these  deferred  to  him,  in 
Edith*s  case,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
will  apart  from  his.  It  flattered  him 
to  picture  to  himself,  this  proud  and 
stately  woman  doing  the  honours  of  his 
house,  and  chilling  his  guests  after  his 
own  manner.  The  dignity  of  Dombey 
and  Son  would  be  heightened  and  main- 
tained, indeed,  in  such  hands. 

So  thought  Mr.  Dombey,  when  he 
was  left  alone  at  the  dining-table,  and 
mused  upon  his  past  and  future  for- 
tunes :  finding  no  uncongeniality  in  an 
air  of  scant  and  gloomy  state  that  per- 
vaded the  room,  in  colour  a  dark  brown, 
with  black  hatchments  of  pictures 
blotching  the  walls,  and  twenty-four 
black  chairs,  with  almost  as  many 
nails  in  them  as  so  many  coffins, 
waiting  like  mutes,  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  Turkey  carpet ;  and  two  ex- 
hausted negroes  holding  up  two  wither- 
bd  branches  of  candelabra  on  the  side- 
board, and  a  musty  smell  prevailing  as 


if  the  ashes  of  ten  ihootand  dhmers 
were  entombed  in  the  saroophagoi 
below  it  The  owner  of  the  house 
lived  much  abroad  ;  the  ur  of  England 
seldom  agreed  long  with  a  member  of 
the  Feenix  family ;  and  the  room  had 
gradually  put  itself  into  deeper  and 
still  deeper  mourning  for  him,  imtU 
it  was  become  so  funereal  as  to  want 
nothing  but  a  body  in  it  to  be  quite 
complete. 

No  bad  representation  of  the  body, 
for  the  nonce,  in  his  unbending  form, 
if  not  in  his  attitude,    Mr.  Dombej 
looked  down  into  the  cold  depths  of  the 
dead  sea  of  mahogany  on  which  the 
fruit  dishes  and  decanters  lay  at  anchor; 
as  if  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts  were 
rising  towards  the  surface  one  by  onc^ 
and  plunging  down  again.      Edith  wai 
there  in  all  her  majesty  of  brow  and 
figure  ;  and  close  to  her  came  Florence 
with  her  timid  head  turned  to  him,  ai 
it  had  been,  for  an  instant,  when  she 
left  the  room  ;   and  Edith*s  eyes  upon 
her,  and  Edith's  hand  put  out  protect* 
ingly.     A  little  figure  in  a  low  arm* 
chair    came   springing   next   into  the 
light,  and  looked  upon  him  wonderiog* 
ly,  with  its  bright  eyes  and    its  old* 
young  face,  gleaming  as  in  the  flickering 
of  an  evening  fire.      Again  came  Flo* 
rence  close  upon  it,  and  absorbed  hil 
whole  attention.     Whether  as  a  fore* 
doomed  difficulty  and  disappoinjbment 
to  him  ;    whether  as  a  rivaJ  who  had 
crossed   him   in   his  way,   and  might 
again  ;  whether  as  his  chUd,  of  whom, 
in  his  successful  wooing,  he  could  stoop 
to  think,  aa  claiming,  at  such  a  time, 
to  be  no  nK)re  estranged  ;   or  whether 
as  a  hint  to  him  that  the  mere  appear* 
ance    of    caring    for  his    own   blood 
should    be    maintained    in    his   new 
relations ;  he  best  knew.     Indifferently 
well,  perhaps,   at  best ;    for  marriage 
company    and     marriage    altars,    and 
ambitious    scenes  —  stUl   blotted  here 
and  therewith  Florence  —  always  Flo* 
rence — tuilied  up  so  fast,   and  so  oon* 
fusedly,  that  he  rose,  and  went  up  stain, 
to  escape  them. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night  before 

candles  were  brought ;    for  at  preseLl 

I  they  made  Mrs.  Skewton*s  head  aoh^ 
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iiA  oomplaiiied  ;  and  In  the  meantime 
Tlorence  and  Mrs.    Skewton  talked  to- 
^ether  (Cleopatra  being  very  anxious  to 
kE.eep  her-  close  to  herself),  or  Florence 
iMyoched  the  piano  softly  for  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton^s  delight  ;    to  make  no  mention  of 
A    few  occasions   in  the  course  of  the 
erening,    when   that   affectionate  lady 
was  impelled   to  solicit  another  kiss, 
and  which  always  happened  after  Edith 
had  said   anything.       They  were  not 
many,  however,  for  Edith  sat  apart  by 
an  open  window  during  the  whole  time 
Qn  spite  of  her  mother's  fears  that  she 
would  take  cold),  and  remained  there 
until  Mr.  Dombey  took  leave.     He  was 
lerenely  gradons  to  Florence  when  he 
did  so  ;    and  Florence  went  to  bed  in 
a  room  within  Edith's,  so  happy  and 
hopeful,  that  she  thought  of  her  late 
ielf  as  if  it  were  some  other  poor  de- 
serted girl  who  was  to  be  pitied  for  her 
sorrow  ;  and  in  her  pity,  sobbed  herself 
to  sleep. 

The  week  fled  fast.  There  were 
^ves  to  milliners,  dress-makers,  jewel- 
Wis,  lawy^ns,  florists,  pastry-cooks ; 
Mid  Florence  was  always  of  the  party. 
Florence  was  to  go  to  the  wedding. 
Florence  was  to  cast  off  her  mourning, 
iuid  to  wear  a  brilliant  dress  on  the 
occasion.  The  milliner's  intentions  on 
the  subject  of  this  dress — the  milliner 
^as  a  Frenchwoman,  and  greatly  re- 
lembled  Mrs.  Skewton — were  so  chaste 
Uid  elegant)  that  Mrs.  Skewton  bespoke 
one  like  it  for  herself.  The  milliner 
Baid  it  would  become  her  to  admiration, 
^d  that  all  the  world  would  take  her 
for  the  young  lady's  sister. 

The  week  fled  &ster.     Edith  looked 

At  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing.     Her 

rich  dresses  came  home,  and  were  tried 

00,  and  were  loudly  commended    by 

Mrs.  Skewton  and  the  milliners,  and 

*ere  put  away  without  a  word  from 

W.    Mrs.  Skewton  made  their  plans 

for   every  day,   and    executed    them. 

Sometimes  Edith  sat  in  the  carriage 

▼hen  they  went  to  make  purchases; 

sometimes,    when    it    was    absolutely 

necessary,    she  went  into  the    shops. 

Bnt  Mrs.  Skewton  conducted  the  whole 

bosinesa,  whatever  it  happened  to  be  ; 

and  Bdith  lotted  on  as  uninterested 


and  with  as  much  apparent  bdiflference 
as  if  she  had  no  concern  in  it.  Flo- 
rence might  perhaps  have  thought  she 
was  haughty  and  listless,  but  that  she 
was  never  so  to  her.  So  Florence 
quenched  her  wonder  in  her  gratitude 
whenever  it  broke  out,  and  soon  sub- 
dued it. 

The  week  fled  fiEwter.  It  had  nearly 
winged  its  flight  away.  The  last  night 
of  the  week,  the  night  before  tho 
marriage,  was  come.  In  the  dark  room 
— for  Mi-s.  Skewton's  head  was  no 
better  yet)  though  she  expected  to 
recover  permanently  to-morrow — were 
that  lady,  Edith,  and  Mr.  Dombey. 
Edith  was  at  her  open  window  looking 
out  into  the  street ;  Mr.  Dombey  and 
Cleopatra  were  talking  softly  on  the 
S0&.  It  was  growing  late ;  and 
Florence  bebg  fatigued,  had  gone  to 
bed. 

"My  dear  Dombey,"  said  Cleopatra, 
"you  wiU  leave  me  Florence  to-morrow, 
when  yon  deprive  me  of  my  sweetest 
Bdith." 

Mr.  Dombey  said  he  would,  with 
pleasure. 

"  To  have  her  about  me,  here,  while 
you  are  both  at  Paris,  and  to  think 
that,  at  her  age,  I  am  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  her  mind,  my  dear 
Dombey,"  said  Cleopatra,  "will  be  a 
perfect  balm  to  me  in  ihe  extremely 
shattered  state  to  which  I  shall  be 
reduced." 

Edith  turned  her  head  suddenly. 
Her  listless  manner  was  exchanged,  in 
a  moment,  to  one  of  burning  interest, 
and,  unseen  in  the  darkness,  she  at- 
tended closely  to  their  conversation. 

Mr.  Dombey  would  be  delighted  to 
leave  Florence  in  such  admirable 
guardianship. 

"My  dear  Dombey,"  returned  Cleo- 
patra, "a  thousand  thanks  for  your 
good  opinion.  I  feared  you  were  going, 
with  malice  aforethought,  as  the  dread- 
ful lawyers  say — those  horrid  proses! 
— to  condemn  me  to  utter  solitude." 

"Why  do  me  so  great  an  injustice^ 
my  dear  madam  ? "  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"Because  my  charming  Florence 
tells  me  so  positively  she  must  go  home 
to-morrow,"  cetui-utd  Gleoyatra^  "  that 
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I   began   to   be   afhtld,    my  dearest 
Dombey,  yon  were  quite  a  Bashaw." 

**I  assure  you,  madam!"  said  Mr. 
Dorobey,  **I  have  laid  no  commands 
on  Florence  ;  aod  if  I  had,  there  are  no 
commands  like  your  wish.** 

**My  dear  Dombey,'*  replied  Cleo- 
patra, *'what  a  courtier  yon  are! 
Though  I'll  not  say  so,  either;  for 
courtiers  have  no  heart,  and  yours  per- 
vades your  charming  life  and  character. 
And  are  you  really  going  so  early,  my 
dear  Dombey !  *' 

Oh,  indeed  !  it  was  late,  and  l^fr. 
Dombey  feared  he  must. 

*'  Is  this  a  fact,  or  is  it  all  a 
dream  !  '*  lisped  Cleopatra.  **  Can  I 
believe,  my  dearest  Dombey,  that  you 
are  coming  back  to-morrow  morning  to 
deprive  me  of  my  sweet  companion  ;  my 
Dwn  Edith  !  ** 

Mr.  Dombey,  who  was  accustomed 
to  take  things  literally,  reminded  Mrs. 
Skewton  that  they  wei-e  to  meet  first  at 
the  church. 

**The  paug,'*  said  Mrs.  Skewton, 
'^of  consigning  a  child,  even  to  you, 
my  dear  Dombey,  is  one  of  the  most 
excruciating  imaginable ;  and  com- 
bined with  a  naturally  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  the  extreme  stupidity  of 
the  pastry-cook  who  has  undertaken 
the  breakfast,  is  almost  too  much  for 
my  poor  strength.  But  I  shall  rally, 
my  dear  Dombey,  in  the  morning ;  do 
not  fear  for  me,  or  be  uneasy  on  my 
account.  Heaven  bless  you !  My 
dearest  Edith!**  she  cried  archly. 
**  Somebody  is  going,  pet.** 

Edith,  who  had  turned  her  head 
again  towards  the  window,  and  whose 
interest  in  their  conversation  had 
ceased,  rose  up  in  her  place,  but  made 
no  advance  towards  him,  and  said 
nothing.  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  lofty 
gallantry  adapted  to  his  dignity  and 
the  occasion,  betook  his  creaking  boots 
towards  her,  put  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
said,  '*  To-morrow  morning  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  of  claiming  this 
nand  as  Mrs.  Dombey  Js,'*  and  bowed 
himself  solemnly  out.  ' 

Mrs.  Skewton  rang  for  candles  as 
soon  as  the  house  door  had  dosed  upon 
dim.     With  the  candles  appeared  her 


maid,  with  the  juvenQe  dien  that  mi    f^ 
to  delude  the  world  to-morrow.    The    f-  :a 
dress  had  savage  retribnUon  in  it,  as 
such  dresses  ever  have,  and  made  her 
infinitely  older  and  more  hideous  thao 
her  greasy  flannel  gown.     Bat  Mn. 
Skewton  tried  it  on  with  minciBg  satis- 
faction ;  smirked  at  her  cadaverons  self 
in  the  glass,  as  she  thought  of  its  killmg 
effect  upon  the  Major;  and  sufferiog 
her  maid  to  take  it  off  again,  and  to 
px«pare  her  for  repose,  tumbled  into 
ruins  like  a  house  of  painted  cards. 

All  this  time,  Edith  remained  at  the 
dark  window  looking  out  into  t^e 
street.  When  she  and  her  mother 
were  at  last  left  alone,  she  moved  from 
it  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  and 
came  opposite  to  her.  The  yawning, 
shaking,  peevish  figure  of  the  mother, 
with  her  eyes  raised  to  confront  the 
proud  erect  form  of  the  daughter,  whose 
glance  of  fire  was  bent  downward  upon 
her,  had  a  conscious  air  upon  it,  that 
no  levity  or  temper  could  conceal 

"Jam  tired  to  death,**  said  she. 
**  You  can  *t  be  trusted  for  a  moment 
Ton  are  worse  than  a  child.  Child ! 
No  child  would  be  half  so  obstinate 
and  undutifuL*' 

**  Listen  to  me,  mother,**  returned 
Edith,  passing  these  words  hy  with 
a  scorn  that  would  not  descend  to  trifle 
with  them.  "You  must  remain  alone 
here  until  I  return.** 

"Must  remain  alone  here,  Edith, 
until  you  return  1  *'  repeated  her 
mother. 

"  Or  in  that  name  upon  which  I  shall 
call  to-morrow  to  witness  what  I  do,  so 
falsely,  and  so  shamefully,  I  swear  I 
will  refuse  the  hand  of  this  man  in  the 
ch  urch.  If  I  do  not,  may  I  fall  dead  upon 
the  pavement  I  ** 

The  mother  answered  with  a  look  of 
quick  alaim,  in  no  degree  diminished 
by  the  look  she  met. 

"  It  is  enough,**  said  Edith,  steadily, 
'*  that  we  are  what  we  are.  I  will  have 
no  youth  and  truth  dragged  down  to  my 
leveL  I  will  have  no  guileless  nature 
undermined,  corrupted,  and  perverted, 
to  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  world  ol 
mothers.  Ton  know  my  meaning. 
Florence  must  go  home,'* 
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^  Ton  are  an  idiot,  Edith,*'  cried  her 
•*>gry  mother.  **  Do  you  expect  there 
^*n  ever  be  peace  for  you  in  that  house, 
"^11  8he  is  married,  and  away  ? " 

**  Ask  me,  or  ask  yonrself,  if  I  ever 
expect  peace  in  that  house,"  said  her 
^ughter,  **  and  you  know  the  answer." 
**  And  am  I  to  be  told  to-night,  after 
^1  my  pains  and  labour,  and  when  you  are 
^ing,  through  me  to  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent," her  mother  ahnost  shrieked 
^  her  passion,  while  her  palsied  head 
■hook  like  a  leaf^  **  that  there  is  corrup- 
tbn  and  contagion  in  me,  and  that  I  am 
itot  fit  company  for  a  girl !  What  are 
you,  pray  ?     What  are  you  ? " 

**  I  have  put  the  question  to  myself," 
>^d  Edith,  ashy  pale,  and  pointiog  to 
the  window,  '*  more  than  once  when  I 
have  been  sitting  there,  and  something 
l&  the  faded  likeness  of  my  sex  has 
Pandered  past  outside  ;  and  GKxi  knows 
I  have  met  with  my  reply.  Oh  mother, 
Mother,  if  you  had  but  left  me  to  my 
J^atural  heart  when  I  too  was  a  girl — ^a 
younger  girl  than  Florence — how  different 
I  xnigbt  have  been  ! " 

Sensible  that  any  show  of  anger  was 
^iseless  here,  her  mother  restrained  her- 
self, and  fell  a  whimpering,  and 
^wailed  that  she  had  lived  too  long, 
^d  that  her  only  child  had  cast  her 
^,  and  that  duty  towards  parents  was 
forgotten  in  these  evil  days,  and  that 
^e  had  heard  unnatural  taunts,  and 
«ared  for  life  no  longer. 

"  If  one  is  to  go  on  living  through 
<iontinual  scenes  like  this,"  she  whined, 
"lam  sure  it  would  be  much  better 
for  me  to  think  of  some  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  ray  existence.  Oh  1 
'^e  idea  of  your  being  my  daughter, 
^ith,  and  addressing  me  in  such  a 
•train  !" 

"Between  us,  mother,"  returned 
Hdith,  mournfully,  **the  time  for 
Mutual  reproaches  is  past.** 

"Then  why  do  you  revive  it?" 
'Himpered  her  mother.  "You  know 
tkt  yon  aie  lacerating  me  in  the  cruel- 
lest manner.  You  know  how  sensitive  I 
ftoi  to  nnkindness.  At  such  u  moment 
too,  when  I  have  so  much  to  think  of, 
'Qd  am  naturally  anxious  to  appear  to 
^  best  advantage  t     I  wonder  at  you. 


Edith.    To  make  your  mother  a  fright 
upon  your  wedding-day  ! " 

Edith  bent  the  same  fixod  look  upon 
her,  as  she  sobbed  and  rubbed  het 
eyes ;  and  said  in  the  same  low 
steady  voice,  which  had  neither  risen  nor 
fallen  since  she  first  addressed  her,  '*I 
have  said  that  Florence  must  go  home." 
'*  Let  her  go!"  cried  the  afflicted  and 
affrighted  parent^  hastily.  *'I  am 
sure  I  am  willing  she  should  go.  What 
is  the  girl  to  me  ?" 

**She  is  so  much  to  me,  that  rather 
than  communicate,  or  suffer  to  be  com- 
municated to  her,  one  grain  of  the  evil 
that  is  in  my  breast,  mother,  I  would 
renounce  you,  as  I  would  (if  you  gave 
me  cause)  renounce  him  in  the  church 
to-morrow,"  replied  Edith.  **  Leave 
her  alone.  She  shall  not,  while  I  can 
interpose,  be  tampered  with  and  tainted 
by  the  lessons  I  have  learned.  This  is 
no  hard  condition  on  this  bitter  night." 
**If  you  had  proposed  it  in  a  filial 
manner,  Edith,"  whined  her  motber, 
"perhaps  not;  very  likely  not.  But 
such  extremely  cutting  words — ^" 

"  They  are  past  and  at  an  end  be- 
tween us,  now,"  said  Edith.  "  Take 
your  own  way,  mother;  share  as  you 
please  in  what  you  have  gained  ;  spend, 
enjoy,  make  much  of  it ;  and  be  as  happy 
as  you  will.  The  object  of  our  Uvea  is 
won.  Henceforth  let  us  wear  it  silentiy. 
My  lips  are  closed  upon  the  past  trum 
this  hour.  I  forgive  you  your  part  iu 
to-morrow's  wickedness.  May  God  tor* 
give  my  own  I " 

Without  a  tremour  in  her  voice,  or 
frame,  and  passing  onward  with  a  toot 
that  set  itself  upon  the  neck  of  every  soft 
emotion,  she  bade  her  mother  good  nighty 
and  repaired  to  her  own  room. 

But  not  to  rest ;  for  there  was  no 
rest  in  the  tumult  of  her  agitation  when 
alone.  To  and  fro,  and  to  and  fro,  and 
to  and  fro  again,  five  hundred  times, 
among  the  splendid  preparatiims  for  her 
adornment  on  the  morrow  ;  with  her 
dark  hair  shaken  down,  her  dark  eyes 
flashing  with  a  raging  light,  her  broad 
white  bosom  red  with  the  cruel  giiusp 
of  the  relentless  hand  with  which  she 
spurned  it  from  her,  pacing  up  and 
down  with  an  averted  hcad^  as  if  she 
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iroiildMoid  tkedghtef  hu  ownftir 
person,  and  dlToroe  henelf  from  its 
companionship.  Thus,  in  the  dead  time 
of  the  night  before  her  bridal,  Edith 
Granger  wrestled  with  her  nnqniet 
■pirit,  tearless,  friendless,  silent^  proad, 
and  onoomplaining. 

At  length  it  happened  thai  she 
touched  the  open  door  whieh  led  into 
the  room  where  Florenoe  lay. 

She  started,  stopped,  and  looked 
in. 

A  li|^t  was  bnming  there,  and 
showed  her  Florenoe  in  her  bloom  of 
hanoenro   aad   bcaoty,    £Mt    asleep. 


BcBth  hdd  ker  braaO^  and  ieU  hndf 
drawn  on  towards  her. 

Drawn  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  yet ;  tt 
last,  drawn  so  near,  that  stoopiog 
down,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  gentle 
hand  that  lay  outside  the  bed,  and  put 
it  softly  to  her  neck.  Its  touch  was 
like  the  prophet's  rod  of  old  upon  the 
rock.  Her  tears  sprang  forth  heneath 
it,  as  she  sunk  upon  her  knees,  andlud 
bar  aching  head  and  streaming  hair  apoo 
the  pillow  by  its  side. 

Thos  Edith  Granger  passed  the  night 
before  her  bridaL  Thns  the  son  foond 
her  on  her  bridal  moraing. 
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VHs  wiDDnro. 


Dawv,  with  its  passionless  blank 
Ihee,  steals  shirering  to  the  church 
beneath  which  lies  the  dost  of  little 
Paul  and  bis  mother,  and  looks  in  at 
the  windows.  It  is  cold  and  dark. 
Night  croaches  yet,  upon  the  pavement, 
and  broods,  sombre  and  heavy,  in  nooks 
and  comers  of  the  building.  The 
steeple-clock,  perched  up  above  the 
houses,  emerging  from  beneath  another 
of  the  countless  ripples  in  the  tide  of 
time  that  regularly  roll  and  break  on 
the  eternal  shore,  is  greyly  visible,  like 
a  stone  beacon,  recording  how  Uie  sea 
flows  on  ;  but  within  doors,  dawn,  at 
first,  can  only  peep  at  night,  and  see 
that  it  is  there. 

Hovering  feebly  round  the  church, 
and  looking  in,  dawn  moans  and  weeps 
for  its  short  reign,  and  its  tears  trickle 
on  the  window- glass,  and  the  trees 
against  the  church- wall  bow  their  heads, 
and  wring  their  many  hands  in  sym- 
pathy. Night,  growing  pale  before  it, 
gradually  ffuies  out  of  the  church,  but 
lingers  in  the  vaults  below,  and  sits 
upon  the  coffins.  And  now  comes 
bright  day,  burnishing  the  steeple- 
dock,  and  reddening  the  spire,  and 
drying  up  the  tears  of  dawn,  and 
stifling  its  complaining  ;  and  the  scared 
dawn,  foJlowmg  the  night,  and  ohasing  ( 


it  from  its  last  refuge,  shrinks  into  the 
vaults  itself  and  hides,  with  a  fnghtesed 
fitoe,  among  the  dead,  until  night  re* 
turns,  refreshed,  to  drive  it  out 

And  now,  the  mice,  who  have  heoi 
busier  with  the  prayer-books  than  their 
proper  owners,  and  with  the  hassocbt 
more  worn  by  their  little  teeth  than  b; 
human  knees,  hide  their  bright  eyes  io 
their  holes,  and  gather  close  together  in 
affright  at  the  resounding  clashing  of  the 
church-door.  For  the  l^adle,  thai  iQ*" 
of  power,  comes  early  this  morning  ^^ 
the  sexton;  and  Mrs.  Miff,  theweeiy 
little  pew -opener — ^a  mighty  dry  old 
lady,  sparely  dressed,  with  not  an  io^ 
of  fulness  anywhere  about  her — is  also 
here,  and  has  been  waiting  at  ^^ 
church-gate  half-an-hour,  as  her  pl*^ 
is,  for  the  beadle. 

A  vinegary  face  has  Mrs.  Mil^  sod  a 
mortified  bonnet,  and  eke  a  thirsty  soul 
for  sixpences  and  shillings.  Beckoniof 
to  stray  people  to  come  into  pews,  ba3 
given  Mrs.  Miff  an  air  of  mystery ;  and 
there  is  reservation  in  the  eye  of  Mrs* 
Miflj  as  always  knowing  of  a  softer  seati 
but  having  her  suspicions  of  the  f^ 
There  is  uu  such  fact  as  Mr.  Miff,  ^^^ 
has  there  been,  these  twenty  year?,  and 
Mrs.  Miff  would  rather  not  allude  W 
him.     He  held  some  had  opinioai^  ^ 
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>m,  about  free-seats ;  and 
rs.  Miff  hopes  he  may  be  gone 
she  couldn't  positively  under- 
Y  so. 

Mrs.  Miff  this  morning  at  the 

}r,    beating  and  dusting  the 

,  the  carpet,  and  the  cush- 

much  has  Mrs.  Miff  to  say, 

I  wedding  they  are  going  to 
rs.  Miff  is  told,  that  the  new 
and  alterations  in  the  house 
Ive  thousand  pound  if  they 
ny  ;  and  Mrs.  Miff  has  heard, 
best  authority,  that  the  lady 
'.  a  sixpence  wherewithal  to 
self.  Mrs.  Miff  remembers, 
IS  if  it  had  happened  yester- 
Brst  wife's  fanenil,  and  then 
tening,  and  then  the  other 
and  Mrs.  Miff  says,  by-the- 

II  8oap-and-water  that  *ere 
^sently,  against  the  company 
Ax,  Sownds,  the  Beadle,  who 

in  the  sun  upon  the  church 

this  time  (and  seldom  does 

else,  except,  in  cold  weather, 

'  the  fire),  approves  of  Mrs. 

course,  and  asks  if  Mrs.  Miff 

it  said,  that  the  lady  is  un- 
landsome?  The  information 
'  has  received,  being  of  this 
[r.  Sownds  the  Beadle,  who, 
thodox  and  corpulent,  is  still 
;r  of  female  beauty,  observes, 
bion,  yes,  he  hears  she  is  a 
-an  expression  that  seems 
forcible  to  Mrs.  Miff,  or 
>m  any  lips  but  those  of  Mr. 
le  Beadle. 

Dombey's  house,  at  this  same 
re  is  great  stir  and  bustle, 
cially  among  the  women  :  not 
torn  has  had  a  wink  of  sleep 
o'clock,  and  all  of  whom  were 
>d  before  six.  Mr.  Towlinson 
it  of  greater  considerati(ni  than 
the  housemaid,  and  the  cook 
eakfast'time  that  one  wedding 
ny,  which  the  housemaid  can't 
.nd  don't  think  true  at  all. 
inson  reserves  his  sent'iments 
lestion  ;  being  rendered  some- 
)my  by  the  engagement  of  a 
with  whiskers  (Mr.  Towlinson 
:le8S  himself),  who  has  been 


hired  to  accompany  the  happy  pair  to. 
Paris,  and  who  is  busy  packing  the 
new  chariot.  In  respect  of  this  per- 
sonage, Mr.  Towlinson  admits,  pre- 
sently, that  he  never  knew  of  any  good 
that  ever  come  of  foreigners ;  and  being 
charged  by  the  ladies  with  prejudice, 
says,  look  at  Bonaparte  who  was  at  the 
head  of  'em,  and  see  what  he  was 
always  up  to  t  Which  the  housemaid 
says  is.  very  true. 

The  pastry-cook  is  hard  at  work  in 
the  funereal  room  in  Brook-street,  and 
the  very  tall  young  men  are  busy  look- 
ing on.  One  of  the  very  tall  young 
men  already  smells  of  sherry,  and  his 
eyes  have  a  tendency  to  become  fixed 
in  his  head,  and  to  stare  at  objects 
without  seeing  them.  The  very  tall 
young  man  is  conscious  of  this  failing 
in  himself;  and  informs  his  comrade 
that  it's  his  **  exciseman."  The  very 
tall  young  man  would  say  excitement^ 
but  his  speech  is  hazy. 

The  men  who  play  the  bells  have 
got  scent  of  the  marriage ;  and  the 
marrow-bones  and  cleavers  too  ;  and  a 
brass  band  too.  The  first,  ai*e  prac- 
tising in  a  back  settlement  near  Battle- 
bridge  ;  the  second,  put  themselves  in 
communication,  through  their  chief, 
with  Mr.  Towlinson,  to  whom  the> 
offer  terms  to  be  bought  off;  and  the 
third,  in  the  person  of  an  artful  trom> 
bone,  lurks  and  dodges  round  the  cor- 
ner, waiting  for  some  traitor  tradesman 
to  reveal  the  place  and  hour  of  break- 
fast, for  a  bribe.  Expectation  and 
excitement  extend  further  yet,  and  take 
a  wider  range.  From  Balls  Bond, 
Mr.  Perch  brings  Mrs.  Perch  to  spend 
the  day  with  Mr.  Dombey's  servants, 
and  accompany  them,  surreptitiously, 
to  see  the  wedding.  In  Mr.  Toots's 
lodgings,  Mr.  Toots  attires  himself  as 
if  he  were  at  least  the  Bridegroom : 
determined  to  behold  the  spectacle  in 
splendour  from  a  secret  comer  of  the 
gallery,  and  thither  to  convey  the 
Chicken  :  for  it  is  Mr.  Toots's  desperate 
intent  to  point  out  Florence  to '  the 
Chicken,  then  and  there,  and  openly  to 
say,  *•  Now,  Chicken,  I  will  not  deceive 
you  any  longer ;  the  friend  I  have 
MOLetiiDfii  moudtAfii&ai  \a  ^Q'^\a  m^wM% 
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Miss  Dombey  is  tbi  object  of  my 
passion ;  what  are  yciur  opinions, 
Chicken,  in  this  state  of  things,  and 
whac,  on  the  spot,  do  you  advise?** 
The  so-much-to-be-astonished  Chicken, 
in  the  meanwhile,  dips  his  beak  into  a 
tankai'd  of  strong  beer,  in  Mr.  Toots's 
kitchen,  and  pecks  np  two  pounds  of 
beefsteaks.  In  Princesses  Place,  Miss 
Tox  is  up  and  doing ;  for  she  too, 
though  in  sore  distress,  is  resolved  to 
put  a  shilling  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Miff,  and  see  the  ceremony  which  has 
a  cruel  fascination  for  her,  from  some 
lonely  comer.  The  quarters  of  the 
Wooden  Midshipman  are  all  alive ;  for 
Captain  Cuttle,  in  his  ankle-jacks  and 
with  a  huge  shirt-collar,  is  seated  at 
bis  breakfast,  listening  to  Rob  the 
Grinder  as  he  reads  the  marriage  ser- 
Tice  to  him  beforehand,  under  orders, 
to  the  end  that  the  Captain  may  perfectly 
understand  the  solemnity  he  is  about  to 
witness  :  for  which  purpose,  the  Cap- 
tain gravely  lays  injunctions  on  his 
chaplain,  from  time  to  time,  to  ''put 
about,'*  or  to  "overhaul  that  'ere  article 
again,"  or  to  stick  to  his  own  duty,  and 
leave  the  A  mens  to  him,  the  Captain ; 
one  of  which  he  repeats,  whenever  a 
pause  is  made  by  Rob  the  Grinder,  with 
sonorous  satisfaction. 

Besides  all  this,  and  much  more, 
twenty  nursery  maids  in  Mr.  Dombey's 
street  alone,  have  promised  twenty  fa- 
milies of  little  women,  whose  instinc- 
tive interest  in  nuptials  dates  from  their 
cradles,  that  they  shall  go  and  see  the 
maniage.  Truly,  Mr.  Sownds  the 
Beadle  has  good  reason  to  feel  himself 
in  office,  as  he  suns  his  portly  figure  on 
the  church  steps,  waiting  for  the  mar- 
riage hour.  Truly,  Mrs.  Miff  has  cause 
to  pounce  on  an  unlucky  dwarf  child, 
with  a  giant  baby,  who  peeps  in  at 
the  porch,  and  drive  her  forth  with 
uidignation  ! 

Cousin  Feenix  has  come  over  from 
abroad,  expressly  to  attend  the  mar- 
riage. Cousin  Feenix  was  a  man  about 
tuwii.  forty  years  ago ;  but  he  is  still 
so  juvenile  in  figure  and  in  manner, 
and  60  well  got  up,  that  strangers  are 
amazed  when  they  discover  latent 
minkles  in  iiia  lordship's  face,    and 


crows*  feet  in  bis  eyes ;  and  fii 
serve  him,  not  exactly  certain  w! 
walks  across  a  room,  of  going 
stmight  to  where  he  wants  to  go. 
Cousin  Feenix,  getting  up  at  ha 
seven  o'clock  or  so,  is  quite  a 
thing  from  Cousin  Feenix  got  u] 
very  dim,  indeed,  he  looks, 
being  shaved  at  Long's  Hotel,  io 
street. 

Mr.  Dombey  leaves  his  di 
room,  amidst  a  general  whiskio 
of  the  women  on  the  staircase,  w 
perse  in  all  directions,  with  i 
rustling  of  skirts,  except  Mrs. 
who,  being  (but  that  she  alway 
an  interesting  situation,  is  not  i 
and  is  obliged  to  face  him,  and  i 
to  sink  with  confusion  as  she  cu 
— may  Heaven  avert  all  evil 
quences  from  the  house  of  Percl 
Dombey  walks  up  to  the  drawic 
to  bide  his  time.  Gorgeous  a 
Dombey's  new  blue  coat,  fawn-c 
pantaloons,  and  lilac  waistcoat ; 
whisper  goes  about  the  house,  tl 
Dombey's  hair  is  curled. 

A  double  knock  announces 
rival  of  the  Major,  who  is  gorge< 
and  wears  a   whole  geranium 
buttou-hole,   and  has  his  hair 
tight  and  crisp,   as  well  the 
knows. 

** Dombey!'*  says  the  Majoi 
ting  out  both  hands,  "  How  are 

"Major,"  says  Mr.  Dombey, 
are  You  ! " 

"By  Jove,  Sir,*'  says  the 
"  Joey  B.  is  in  such  case  this  m 
Sir,"— and  here  bo  hits  himse! 
upon  the  breast — "in  such  ca 
morning.  Sir,  that,  damme,  D 
he  ha9  half  a  mind  to  make  a 
marriage  of  %  Sir,  and  ta 
mother." 

Mr.  Dombey  smiles;  but  : 
even  for  him  ;  for  Mr.  Dombt 
that  he  is  going  to  be  related 
ivtther,  and  that,  under  tho 
cumstances,  she  is  not  to  be 
about. 

"Dombey,"  says  the  Major, 
this,  "  I  give  you  joy.  I  congi 
you,  Dombey.  By  the  Loi-d, 
says  thfi  Major   "yea  are  mor 
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led,  this  day,  than  any  man  in  Eng- 

1!" 

[ere  again,  Mr.  Dombey's  assent 
[a:i!i6ed ;  because  be  is  going  to 
er  a  gieat  distluctiun  on  a  lady  ; 
DO  doubt,  she  is  to  be  envied 
b. 

As  to  Edith  Granger,  Sir,"  pur- 
the  Major,  "  there  is  not  a  woman 
II  Europe  but  might — and  would, 
you  will  allow  Bagstock  to  add — 
Tfould — give  her  ears,  and  her 
ings,  too,  to  be  in  Edith  Granger's 

Ton  are  good  enough  to  say  so, 
r,"  says  Mr.  Dombey.. 
Dombey, "  returns  the  Major,  *  *  yon 
it  Let  us  have  no  false  delicacy, 
know  it.     Do  you  know  it,  or  do 
not,  Dombey  ? "   says  the  Major, 
it  in  a  passion. 
)h,  really.  Major — ^" 
)amme,  Sir,"  retorts  the  Major, 
you  know   that  fact,  or  do  you 
Dombey  !      Is    old    Joe    your 
!  ?    Are  we  on  that  footing  of  un- 
ed  intimacy,   Dorobey,  that  may 
f  a  man — a  olunt  old  Joseph  B., 
in  speaKing  out ;  or  am  I  to  take 
order,  Dombey,  and  to  keep  my 
ce,  and  u>  siand  on  foims  ?  '* 
[y  dear   Major  Bagstock,"    says 
Dombey,    with    a   gratified   air, 
are  quiie  warm." 
ty  Gad,  Sir,"  says  the  Major,  *«I 
irm.     Joseph  B.  does  not  deny  it, 
ey.      He  is  warm.     Tbis  is  an 
on,  Sir,   that  calls  forth  all  the 
» sympathies  remaining  in  an  old, 
al,  battered,  used  up,  invalided, 
carcase.     And  I  tell  you  what, 
3y— at  such  a  time  a  man  must 
mt  what  he  feels,  or  put  a  muzzle 
nd  Joseph  Bagstock  tells  you  to 
'ace,  Dombey,  as  be  tells  his  club 
I  your  back,   that  he  never  will 
izzled  when  Paul  Dombey  Is  in 
m.     Now,    damme,    Sir,"    con- 
the  Major,  with  great  firmness, 
t  do  you  make  of  that  ?" 
ajor,"  says  Mr.  Dombey,  **Ias- 
ou  that  I  am  really  obliged  to 
I  had  no  idea  of  checking  your 
rtial  friendship." 
ot  too  partial,  Sir  1 "  exclaims 


the  choleric  Major.     "Dombey.  I  den? 

it!" 


<i 


Your  friendship  I  will  say  then,** 
pursues  Mr.  Dom  bey,  *  *  on  any  account. 
Nor  can  I  forget.  Major,  on  such  ai\  oc- 
casion as  the  present,  how  much  I  am 
indebted  to  it." 

"Dombey,"  says  the  Major,  with 
appropriate  action,  **that  is  the  hand 
of  Joseph  Bagstock  :  of  plain  old  Joey 
B.,  Sir,  if  you  like  that  better  !  That 
ia  the  hand,  of  which  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  late  Duke  of  York  did  me  the 
honour  to  observe.  Sir,  to  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  that 
it  was  the  hand  of  Josh.  :  a  rough  and 
tough,  and  possibly  an  up-to-snuff,  old 
vagabond.  Dombey,  may  the  present 
moment  be  the  least  unhappy  of  onr 
lives.     God  bless  you  ! " 

Now,  enters  Mr.  Garker,  gorgeous 
likewise,  and  smiling  like  a  wedding* 
guest  indeed.  He  can  scarcely  let  Mr. 
Dombey's  hand  go,  he  is  so  congratula- 
tory ;  and  he  shakes  the  Major's  hand 
so  heartily  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
voice  shakes  too,  in  accord  with  his 
arms,  as  it  comes  sliding  from  between 
his  teeth. 

**The  very  day  is  auspicious,"  says 
Mr.  Garker.  **  The  brightest  and  most 
geniiil  weather  !  I  hope  I  am  not  a 
moment  late  ? " 

"Punctual  to  your  time.  Sir,"  says 
the  Major. 

**I  am  rejoiced,  I  am  sure,"  says 
Mr.  Garker.  "  I  was  afraid  I  might 
be  a  few  seconds  after  the  appointed 
time,  for  I  was  delayed  by  a  procession 
of  waggons  ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
riding  round  to  Brook-street"— this  to 
Mr.  Dombey — **  to  leave  a  few  poor 
rarities  of  flowers  for  Mrs.  Dombey. 
A  man  in  my  position,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished as  to  be  invited  here,  is 
proud  to  oflfer  some  homage  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  vassalage  :  and  as  I 
have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Dombey  is  over- 
whelmed with  what  is  costly  and  magni- 
ficent;" with  a  strange  glance  at  his 
patron;  **I  hope  the  very  poverty 
of  my  oflfeiing,  may  find  favour  for 
it." 

"Mrs.  Dombey,  that  is  to  be,"  re- 
turns Mr.   Dombey,    condescendingly^ 
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tmoe  again  oower  close  together,  when 
the  great  door  elasbes,  and  Mr.  Sownds 
and  Mrs.  Mifl^  treading  the  circle  of 
their  daily  lives,  unbroken  as  a  mar- 
riage ring,  come  in.  Again,  the  cocked 
hat  and  the  mortified  bonnet  stand  in 
the  back  ground  at  the  marriage  hour ; 
and  again  this  man  taketh  this  woman, 
and  this  woman  taketh  this  rnaoy  on 
the  solemn  tenna : 


"To  have  and  to  hold,  from  tliii 
day  forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for 
richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  ami  in 
health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  uutil 
death  do  them  part.** 

The  very  words  that  Mr.  Carker 
rides  into  town  repeating,  \rith  hii 
month  stretched  to  the  ntuiOEti  is  hfl 
picks  his  dainty  way. 


CHAPTER  XXXTL 


VHB  WOODIK  MIDSHIPMAK  GOES  TO  VTECO, 


Hovnr  Captain  Cuttle,  as  the  weeks 
£ew  over  hira  in  his  foi*tified  retreat, 
t>j  no  means  abated  any  of  bis  prudent 
provisions  against  surprise,  because  of 
the  non-appearnnce  of  the  enemy.  The 
Captain  argued  that  his  present  secu- 
rity was  too  profound  and  wonderful 
to  endure  much  longer ;  he  knew  that 
when  the  wind  stood  in  a  fair  quarter, 
the  weathercock  was  seldom  nailed 
there  ;  and  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  determined  and  dauntless 
character  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  to  doubt 
that  that  heroic  woman  had  devoted 
herself  to  the  task  of  his  discovery 
and  capture.  Trembling  beneath  the 
weight  of  these  reasons,  Captain  Cuttle 
lived  a  very  close  and  retired  life ; 
seldom  stirring  abroad  until  after  dark  ; 
venturing  even  then  only  into  the  ob- 
scurest streets  ;  never  going  forth  at 
all  on  Sundays ;  and  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  his  retreat,  avoid- 
ing bonnets,  h8  if  they  were  worn  by 
raging  lions. 

The  Captain  never  di'eamed  that  in 
the  event  of  his  being  pounced  upon 
by  Mi-3.  Mac  Stinger,  in  his  walks,  it 
would  be  possible  to  offer  resistance. 
He  felt  that  it  could  not  be  done.  He 
saw  himself,  in  his  mind*s  eye,  put 
meekly  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  carried 
off  to  his  old  lodgings.  He  foresaw 
that,  once  immured  there,  he  was  a  lost 
man  :  his  hat  gone  ;  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  | 
watchful  of  hira  day  and  night ;  re-  ! 
proaohea  heaped  upon  his  head,  befoie  I 


the  infant  family  ;  himself  the  goiltj 
object  of  suspicion  and  distrust :  aa 
ogre  in  the  children's  eyes,  and  in  their 
mother's  a  detected  traitor. 

A  violent  perspiration,  and  a  lotrncss 
of  spirits  always  came  over  the  Csp* 
tain  as  this  gloomy  picture  presented  i 
itself  to  his  imagination.  It  generally  ; 
did  so  previous  to  his  stealiii«:  out  of 
doors  at  night  for  air  and  exercise. 
Sensible  of  the  risk  he  ran,  the  Captain 
took  leave  of  Rob,  at  those  times  with 
the  solemnity  which  became  a  ni«i 
who  might  never  return  :  exhorting 
him,  in  the  event  of  his  (the  Cap- 
tain 's)  being  lost  sight  of,  for  a  time, 
to  tread  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and 
keep  the  brazen  in£'j:uments  v^U 
polished. 

But  not  to  throw  away  a  chance;  and 
to  secure  to  himself  a  means,  in  case  w 
the   worst,  of  holding  communication 
with    the    external     world;    Captain 
Cuttle  soon  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
teaching  Rob  the  Grinder  some  secret 
signal,  by  which  that  adherent  might 
make  his  presence  and  fidelity  known 
Co  his  commander,  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity.    After    much  cogitation,  tbe 
Captain  decided  in  favour  of  instructing 
him  to    whistle    the   marine  nielodf» 
**  Oh  cheerily,  cheerily  !**  and  Rob  th* 
Grinder  attaining  a  point  as  near  pC' 
fection  in    that   accomplishment  as  • 
landsman  could  hope  to  reach,  the  Cap* 
tain  impressed  these  mysterious  instrno* 
tions  on  h.s  mind : 
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-to  wft,  a  bridesmaid  of  some 

distantly  connected  with  the 

ai»d  ten  years  Mrs.  Skewton^s 

-bnt  Mrs.  Miff,  interposing  her 

bonnet,  dexterously  turns  him 

id  runs  him,  as  on  castors,  full 

"  good   lady  :  '*  whom   Cousin 

giveth  to  be  married  to  this  man 

igly. 

will  they  in  the  sight  of  hea- 


? 

that  they  will :  Mr.  Dombey 
be  wilL    And  what  says  Edith  ? 
will. 

from  that  day  forward,  for  better 
wopse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sick- 
and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish, 
death  do  them  part)  they  plight 
troth  to  one  another,   and  are 
ied. 
Id  a  firm,  free  hand,  the  Bride  sub* 
bes  her  name  in  the  register,  when 
ttey  adjourn   to  the  vestry.     "There 
uiH  a  many  ladies  comes  here,**  Mi's. 
Miff  saya  with  a  curtsey — ^to  look  at 
Mrs.  Miff,  at  such  a  season,  is  to  make 
ber  mortified  bonnet  go  down  with  a 
<ljp— **  writes  their  names    like    this 
good  lady  !**     Mr.  Sownds  the  Beadle 
tbinks  it  is  a  truly  spanking  signature, 
»nd  worthy  of  the  writer — this,  how- 
ever, between  himself  and  conscience. 
Florence  signs  too,  but  unapplauded, 
^  her  hand  Shakes.     All  the  party 
>>gn ;  Cousin  Feenix  last ;  who  puts  his 
Boble  name  into  a  wrong  place,  and 
enrols  himself  as  having  bsen  bom, 
tbat  morning. 

The  Major  now  salutes  the  Bride 
Hght  gallantly,  and  carries  out  that 
^ch  of  military  tactics  in  reference 
to  all  the  ladies :  notwithstanding  Mi*s. 
Skewton  's  being  extremely  hard  to  kiss, 
^  squeaking  shrilly  in  the  sacred 
edifice. .  The  example  is  followed  by 
Cousin  Feenix,  and  even  by  Mr.  Dom- 
^7.  Lastly,  Mr.  Carker,  with  his  white 
^h  glistening,  approaches  Edith,  more 
^  if  he  meant  to  bite  her,  than  to  taste 
^e  sweets  that  linger  on  her  lips. 

There  is  a  glow  upon  her  proud 
cbcek,  and  a  flashing  in  her  eyes,  that 
tDay  be  meant  to  stay  him  ;  but  it  does 
Bot,  for  he  salutes  her  as  the  rest  have 
ions,  and  wishes  her  all  happiness. 


*'  If  wishes,**  says  be  in  a  liw  roiee^ 
"are  not  superfluous,  applied  to  such 
a  union." 

"I  thank  you,  Sir,**  she  answers^ 
with  a  curled  lip,  and  a  heaving  bosom. 

But,  does  Edith  feel  still,  as  on  the 
night  when  she  knew  that  Mr.  Dombey 
would  return  to  ofier  his  alliance,  that 
Carker  knows  her  thoroughly,  and  reads 
her  right)  and  that  she  is  more  degraded 
by  his  knowledge  of  her,  than  by  aught 
else  ?  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  her 
haughtiness  shrinks  beneath  his  smile, 
like  snow  within  the  hand  that  grasps 
it  firmly,  and  that  her  imperious  glance 
droops  in  meeting  his,  and  seelu  the 
grouud  ! 

**I  am  proud  to  see,**  says  Mr.  Carker, 
with  a  servile  stooping  of  his  neck,  which 
the  revelations  making  by  his  eyes  and 
teeth  proclaim  to  be  a  lie,  "I  am  proud 
to  see  that  my  humble  offering  is  graced 
by  Mrs.  Dombey's  hand,  and  permitted 
to  bold  so  favoured  a  place  in  so  joyful 
an  occasion.** 

Though  she  bends  her  head,  in  an* 
swer,  there  is  something  in  the  mo- 
mentary action  of  her  hand,  as  if  she 
would  crush  the  flowers  it  holds,  and 
fling  them,  with  contempt^  upon  the 
ground.  But,  she  puts  the  hand  through 
the  arm  of  her  new  husband,  who  has 
been  standing  near,  conversing  with  the 
Major,  and  is  proud  again,  and  motion- 
less, and  silent 

The  carriages  are  once  more  at  the 
church  door.  Mr.  Dombey,  with  his 
bride  upon  his  arm,  conducts  her  through 
the  twenty  families  of  little  women  who 
are  on  the  steps,  and  every  one  of  whom 
remembers  the  flAshion  and  the  colour  of 
her  every  article  of  dress  from  that  mo- 
ment, and  reproduces  it  on  her  doll,  who 
is  for  ever  b^ing  married.  Cleopatra 
and  Cousin  Feenix  enter  the  same  car- 
riage. The  Major  hands  into  a  second 
can-iage,  Florence,  and  the  bridesmaid 
who  so  narrowly  escaped  being  given 
away  by  mistake,  and  then  enters  i| 
himself,  and  is  followed  by  Mr.  Carker. 
Horses  prance  and  caper  ;  coachmen 
and  footmen  shine  in  fluttering  favours, 
flowers,  and  new-made  liveries.  Away 
ihcy  dash  and  rattle  through  the  streets ; 
and  as  they  pass  alongi  a  thousand 
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baadfl  are  turned  to  IooIe  at  them,  and 
a  thousand  sober  moralists  rerenge 
themselves  for  not  being  married  too, 
that  morning,  by  reflecting  that  these 
people  little  think  such  happiness  can't 

Miss  Tox  emerges  from  behind  the 
cherubim  8  leg,  when  all  is  quiet,  and 
comes  slowly  down,  from  the  gallery. 
Miss  Tox's  eyes  are  red,  and  her  pocket- 
handkercbief  is  damp.  She  is  Grounded, 
but  not  exasperated,  and  she  hopes  they 
may  be  happy.  She  quite  admits  to 
herself  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  and  her 
own  comparatively  feeble  and  iaded  at- 
tractions ;  but  the  stately  image  of 
Mr.  Dombey  in  his  lilac  waistcoat,  and 
his  fawn-coloured  pantaloons,  is  present 
to  her  mind,  and  Miss  Tox  weeps  afresh, 
behind  her  veil,  on  her  way  home  to  Prin- 
cess's Place.  Captain  Cuttle,  having 
joined  in  all  the  amensand  responses,  with 
a  devout  growl,  feels  much  improved  by 
his  religious  exercises  ;  and  in  a  peace- 
ful frame  of  mind,  pervades  the  body 
of  the  church,  glazed  hat  in  hand,  and 
reads  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  little 
Paul.  The  gallant  Mr.  Toots,  attended 
by  the  faithful  Chicken,  leaves  the 
building  in  torments  of  love.  The 
Chicken  is  as  yet  unable  to  elaborate  a 
scheme  for  winning  Florence,  but  his 
first  idea  has  gained  possession  of  him, 
and  he  thinks  the  doubling  up  of  Mr. 
Dombey  would  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Mr.  Dombey's  servants  come 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  prepare 
to  rush  to  Brook -street,  when  they  are 
delayed  by  symptoms  of  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Perch,  who  entreats  a 
glass  of  water,  and  be^mes  alarming  ; 
Mrs.  Perch  gets  better  soon,  however, 
and  is  borne  away  ;  and  Mrs.  Mifi^  and 
Mr.  Sowuds  the  Beadle,  sit  upon  the 
steps  to  count  what  they  have  gained 
by  the  affiiir,  and  talk  it  over,  while 
the  sexton  tolls  a  funeral. 

Now,  the  carriages  arrive  at  the 
Bride's  residence,  and  the  players  on 
the  bells  begin  to  jingle,  and  the  band 
strikes  up,  and  Mr.  Punch,  that  model 
of  connubial  bliss,  salutes  his  wile. 
Now,  the  people  run  and  push,  and 
press  round  in  a  gaping  throng,  while 
Mr,  Dombey f  leading  Mrs.  Dombey  by 


the  hand,  adTaaoet  solemnly  mto  tb 
Feenix  Halls.     Now,  the  rest  of  tb«    - 
wedding  jMirty  alight,  and  enter  after 
them.      And   why  does  Mr.  Carker, 
passing  through  the  people  to  the  liall* 
door,    think  of  the  old   woman  vho 
called  to  him  in  the  Grove  that  mom* 
ing  I     Or  why  does  Florence,  as  she 
passes,  think,  with  a  tremble,  of  her 
childhood,  when  she  was  lost,  and  (A 
the  visage  of  good  Mrs.  Brown  1 

Now,  there  are  more  congratalatioDB 
oa  this  happiest  of  days,  and  mon 
company,  though  not  much ;  and  nov 
they  leave  the  drawing-room,  and  range 
themselves  at  table  in  the  dark-brovn 
dining-room,  which  no  confectioner  can 
brighten  np,  let  him  garnish  the  ex* 
hausted  negroes  with  as  many  fiowen 
and  love-knots  as  he  will. 

The  pastry-cook  has  done  his  doty 
like  a  man,  though,  and  a  rich  breaiL« 
fast  is  set  forth.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chick 
have  joined  the  party,  among  othen. 
Mrs.  Chick  admires  that  Edith  should 
be,  by  nature,  such  a  perfect  Dombey; 
and  is  affable  and  confidential  to  Mis. 
Skewton,  whose  mind  is  relieved  of  i 
great  load,  and  who  takes  her  share  of 
the  champagne.     The  very  tall  yonog 
man    who    suffered    from    excitement 
early,  is  better  ;  but  a  vague  sentiment 
of  repentance  has  seized  upon  him,  and 
he  hates  the  other  very  tall  young  va^ 
and  wrests  dishes  from  him  by  violence, 
and  takes  a  grim  delight  in  disobliging 
the  company.     The  company  are  cool 
and  calm,  and  do  not  outrage  the  black 
hatchments  of  pictures  looking  down 
upon  them,   by  any  excess  of  mirth* 
Cousin  Feenix  and  the  Major  are  th6 
gayest  there;    but  Mr.  Carker  has  a 
smile  for  the  whole  table.     He  has  an 
especial  smile  for  the  Bride,  who  veryy 
very,  seldom  meets  it. 

Cousin  Feenix  rises,  when  the  com- 
pany have  breakfiiisted,  and  the  servants 
have  left  the  room  ;  and  wonderfully 
young  he  looks,  with  his  white  wrist- 
bands almost  covering  his  hands  (other- 
wise i-ather  bony),  and  the  bloom  of  the 
champagne  in  his  cheeks. 

*'  Upon  my  honour,"  says  Cousin 
Feenix,  '*  although  it's  an  unusual  sort 
of  thini;  in  a  private  geatleman's  houatb 
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I  iiiiifltT)eg  leave  to  call- upon  7011  to 
driok  what  is  usually  called  a — ^in  fact 
a  toast.'' 

Tlie  Major  Tery  hoarsely  indicates  his 
approval.  ^Tr.  Carker,  bending  bis 
head  forward  over  the  table  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cousin  Feenix,  smiles  and  nods 
a  great  many  times. 

"A — ^in  fact  it's  not  a — ^** Cousin 
Peenix  beginning  again,  thus,  comes  to  a 
dead  stop. 

"Hear,  hear  !  **  says  the  Major,  in  a 
tone  of  conviction. 

Mr.  Carker  softly  claps  his  hands, 
and  bending  forvrard  over  the  table 
again,  smiles  and  nods  a  great  many 
more  times  than  before,  as  if  he  were 
particalarly  struck  by  this  last  observa- 
tion, and  desired  personally  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  good  it  has  done  him. 

"It  is»"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  **an 
occasion  ih  fact,  when  the  general 
vsi^es  of  life  may  be  a  little  departed 
from,  without  impropriety  ;  and 
although  I  never  was  an  orator  in  my 
life,  and  when  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  the  honour  of 
seconding  the  address,  was — in  fact,, 
^as  laid  up  for  a  fortnight  with  the 
coBseiousness  of  failure — " 

The  Major  and  Mr.  Carker  are  so 
much  delighted  by  this  fragment  of  per- 
wnalhistory,  that  Cousin  Feenix  laughs, 
ud  addressing  them  individually,  goes 
ODtosay  : 

"And  in  point  of  fact,  when  I  was 
derilish  ill — still,  you  know,  I  feel  that 
A  daty  devolves  upon  me.     And  when 
Adaty  devolves  upon  an  Englishman, 
^  is  bound  to  get  out  of  it^  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  best  way  he  can.    Well  1 
oar  family  has  had  the  gratification,  to- 
day, of  connecting  itself,  in  the  person 
of  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative, 
*hom  I  now    see — in  point  of  fact, 
present—" 
Here  there  is  general  applause. 
*' Present,"  repeats  Cousin  Feenix, 
feeling  that  it  is  a  neat  point  which  will 
^>flsr  repetition, — "with    one    who— 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  man,  at  whom  the 
finger  of  scorn  can  never — in  fact,  with 
my  honourable  friend  Dombey,   if  he 
vill  allow  me  to  call  him  so." 
CSousin  Feenix  bows  to  Mr.  Dombey; 


Mr.  ]>ombey  solemnly  retunisihehow  ; 
everybody  is  more  or  less  gratified  and 
affected  by  this  extraoixlinarv,  and  per- 
haps unprecedented,  appeal  to  the 
feelings, 

*'I  have  not,"  says  Cousin  Feenix, 
"enjoyed  those  opportunities  which  I 
could  have  desired,  of  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  my  friend  Dombey,  and 
studying  those  qualities  which  do  equal 
honour  to  his  head,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  his  heart ;  for  it  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  be,  as  we  used  to  say  in  my 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it 
was  not  the  custom  toallude  to  the  Lords, 
and  when  the  onlerof  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings was  perhaps  better  observed  than 
itisnow— tobein — in  point  of  fact,"  says 
Cousin  Feenix,  cherishing  his  joke,  with 
great  slyness,  and  finally  bringing  it 
out  with  a  jerk,  *'  *  in  auoth'^r  place  !*'* 

The  Major  falls  into  convulsions,  and 
is  recovered  with  difiiculty. 

"But  I  know  sufficient  if  my  friend 
Dombey,"  resumes  Cousiu  Feenix  in  a 
graver  tone,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  be- 
come a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  "to 
knuw  that  he  is,  in  point  of  fact,  what 
may  be  emphatically  called  a — a  mer- 
chant—a British  merchant  -  and  a— 
and  a  man.  And  although  I  have  been 
resident  abroad  for  some  yeai-s  (it  wouli 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  iSj^ 
friend  Dombey,  and  everybody  here,  9^ 
Baden-Baden,  and  to  have  an  opportu:;- 
ity  of  making  *em  known  to  the  Graud 
Duke),  still  I  know  enough,  I  flatter 
myself  of  my  lovely  and  accomplished 
relative  to  know  that  she.  possesses 
every  requisite  to  make  a  man  happy, 
and  that  her  marriage  with  my  friend 
Dombey  is  one  of  inclination  and  affec- 
tion on  both  sides." 

Many  smiles  and  nods  from  Mr. 
Carker. 

"Therefore,"  says  Cousin  Feenix, 
"  I  congratulate  the  family  of  which  T 
am  a  member,  on  the  acquisition  of  my 
fiiend  Dombey.  I  congrat^ilate  my 
friend  Dombey  on  his  union  with  my 
lovely  and  accomplished  relative  who 
possesses  every  requisite  to  make  a  maD 
happy  ;  and  I  take  the  liborty  of  call  ii.? 
on  you  all,  in  poin'  of  fact,  Ao  congrat  1 
late  both  my  irietki  Dnmbej  tnd  Sif 
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parlour,  an^  talniig  ihdr  seats  before 
the  fire,  Mr.  Toots  began  : 

"  Mr.  Gills—" 

**  A  wast ! "  said  the  Captain,  "  My 
name 's  Cuttle.*' 

Mr.  Toots  loolced  greatly  disconcerted, 
while  the  Captain  proceeded  grarely. 

'*Cap*en  Cuttle  is  my  name,  and 
England  is  my  nation,  this  here  is  my 
dwelling-place,  and  blessed  be  creation 
— Job,"  said  the  Captain,  as  an  index 
to  his  authority. 

"  Oh !  I  couldn't  see  Mr.  Gills,  could 
I?"  said  Mr.  Toots  ;  "because—" 

*^^lf  you  could  see  Sol  Gills,  young 
gt^  Tm'n,"  said  the  Captain,  impres- 
sively, and  laying  his  heavy  hand  on  Mr. 
Toots's  knee,  **old  Sol,  mind  you — with 
your  own  eyes — as  you  sit  there — you  'd 
be  welcomer  to  me,  than  a  wind  astam, 
to  a  ship  becalmed.  But  you  can't 
sea  Sol  Gills.  And  why  can't  you  see 
Sol  Gills  ? "  said  the  Captain,  apprised 
by  the  face  of  Mr.  Toots  that  he  was 
making  a  profound  impression  on  that 
gentleman's  mind.  ''Because  he's  in- 
visible." 

Mr.  Toots  in  his  agitation  was  going 
to  reply  that  it  was  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  But  he  corrected  himself,  and 
Baid,  "  Lor  bless  me  ! " 

''That  there  man,"  said  the  Captain, 
**  has  left  me  in  charge  here  by  a  piece 
of  writing;  but  though  he  was  a' most  as 
good  as  my  sworn  brother,  I  know  no  more 
where  he 's  gone,  or  why  he 's  gone ;  if  so 
be  to  seek  his  nevy,  or  if  so  be  along  of 
being  notquite  settled  in  his  mind  ;  than 
you  do.  One  morning  at  daybreak,  be 
■went  over  the  side,"  said  the  Captain, 
•'without  a  splash,  without  a  ripple. 
I  have  looked  for  that  man  high  and 
low,  and  never  set  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor 
nothing  else,  upon  him,  firom  that  hour." 

"But,  good  Gracious,  Miss  Dombej 
don't  kmow — "  Mr.  Toots  began. 

"Why,  I  ask  you,  as  a  feeling  heart," 
■aid  the  Captain,  dropping  his  voice, 
*'why  should  she  know?  why  should 
she  be  made  to  know,  until  such  time 
as  there  warn't  any  help  for  it  ?  She 
took  to  old  Sol  Gills,  did  that  sweet 
creetur,  with  a  kindness,  with  a  affa- 
bility, with  a — what 's  the  good  of  say- 
^g  so  f  jon  know  her." 
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"I  should  hope  so,"  chncWed  Hr. 
Toots,  with  a  conscious  blush  tbatwf'  ^ 
fused  his  whole  countenance. 

"And  you  come  here  from  herT 
said  the  Captain. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  chuckled  Mr. 
Toots. 

"Then  all  I  need  observe,  is,"  said 
the  Captain,  "that  you  know  a  angel, 
and  are  chartered  by  a  angel." 

Mr.  Toots  instantly  seized  the  Cap- 
tain's hand,  and  requested  the&TOorof 
his  friendship. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,"  said 
Mr.  Toots,  earnestly,  "I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  yon  if  you'd  im* 
prove  my  aoquaintance.  I  should  lik« 
to  know  you.  Captain,  very  much.  I 
really  am  in  want  of  a  friend,  I  am. 
Little  Dombey  was  my  friend  at  oid 
Blimber  s,  and  would  have  been  now, 
if  he'd  have  lived.  The  Chicken," 
said  Mr.  Toots,  in  a  forlorn  whisper, 
"is  very  well — admirable  in  his  way— 
the  sharpest  man  perhaps  in  the  world ; 
there  *s  not  a  move  he  isn't  up  to,  eveiy* 
body  says  so — but  I  don't  know— he 'a 
not  everytliing.  So  she  is  an  angel, 
Captain.  If  there  is  an  angel  anywhere, 
it's  Miss  Dombey.  That 's  what  I 've 
always  said.  Really  though,  you  know," 
said  Mr.  Toots,  "I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  yon  if  you  'd  caltiTata 
my  acquaintance." 

Captain  Cuttle  received  this  proposal 
in  a  polite  manner,  but  still  without 
committing  himself  to  its  acceptance; 
merely  observing,  "Aye  aye,  my  lad. 
We  shall  see,  we  shall  see  ; "  and  re 
minding  Mr.  Toots  of  his  immedi- 
ate mission,  by  inquiring  to  what  he 
was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  that 
visit. 

"Why  the  feet  is,"  replied  Mr. 
Toots,  "that  it's  the  young  woman  I 
come  from.  Not  Miss  Dombey — Susan 
you  know." 

The  Captain  nodded  his  head  once, 
with  a  grave  expression  of  fece,  indica- 
tive of  his  regarding  that  young  woman 
with  serious  respect. 

"  And  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  happens," 
said  Mr.  Toots.  "Ton  know,  I  go  and 
call  sometimes,  on  Miss  Dombey.  I 
don't  go  there  on  purpose,  you  know, 
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Jirt  I  happen  to  be  in  tlie  neighbour- 
"Ood  very  often  ;  and  when  I  find  my- 
self there,  why — why  I  call." 

**  Nat* rally,"  observed  the  Captain. 

/*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tootg.  "I  called 
^iiia  afternoon.  Upon  my  word  and 
honour.  I  don*t  think  it's  possible  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  angel  Miss  Dombey 
^as  this  afternoon." 

The  Captain  answered  with  a  jerk  of 
Itis  head,  implying  that  it  might  not  be 
^sy  to  some  people,  but  was  quite  so, 
to  him. 

"As  I  was  coming  ont,"  said  Mr. 
^oots,  "the  young  woman,  in  the  most 
Unexpected  manner,  took  me  into  the 
pantry," 

The  Captain  seemed,  for  the  moment, 
to  object  to  this  proceeding  ;  and  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  looked  at  Mr. 
I'oots  with  a  disti*u8tfal,  if  not  threat- 
ening visage. 

"Where  she  brought  out,"  said  Mr. 
Toots,  "this  newspaper.  She  told  me 
that  she  had  kept  it  ^om  Miss  Dombey 
eU  day,  on  account  of  something  that 
xras  in  it,  about  somebody  that  she  and 
Dombey  used  to  know  ;  and  then  she 
read  the  passage  to  me.  Very  well. 
Then  she  said — wait  a  minute ;  what 
was  it,  she  said  though  ! " 

Mr.  Toots,  endeavouring  to  concen- 
trate his  mental  powera  on  this  question, 
unintentionally  fixed  the  Captain's  eye, 
and  was  so  much  discomposed  by  its 
stem  expression,  that  his  difficulty  in 
resuming  the  thread  of  his  subject  was 
enhanced  to  a  painful  extent. 

"Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Toots  after  long 
consideration.  "Oh,  ahl  Yes!  She 
said  that  she  hoped  there  was  a  bare 
possibility  that  it  mightn't  be  true  ; 
and  that  as  she  couldn't  very  well 
come  out  herself,  r/ithout  surprising 
Miss  Dombey,  would  I  go  down  to  Mr. 
Solomon  Gills  the  Instrument-maker's 
in  this  street,  who  was  the  party's 
uncle,  and  ask  whether  he  believed  it 
was  true,  or  had  heard  anything  else  in 
the  city.  She  said,  if  he  couldn't 
speak  to  me,  no  doubt  Captain  Cuttle 
could.  By  the  bye  ! "  said  Mr.  Toots, 
as  the  discovery  flashed  upon  him, 
"you,  you  know  !" 

The  Captain  glanced  at  the  newspaper 


in  Mr.  Toofs*sband,  and  breathed  ahort 

and  hurriedly. 

"Well,"  pursued  Mr.  Toots,  "the 
reason  why  I  'm  rather  late  is,  because 
I  went  up  as  far  as  Finchley  firsts  to 
get  some  uncommonly  fine  chickweed 
that  grows  there,  for  Miss  Dom bey's 
bird.  But  I  came  on  here,  directly 
afterwanls.  You 'ye  seen  the  paper,  I 
suppose  ? " 

The  Captain,  who  had  become  cau- 
tious of  reading  the  news,  lest  he  should 
find  himself  advertised  at  full  length 
by  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  shook  his  head. 

"Shall  I  read  the  passage  to  y  ">  V 
inquired  Mr.  Toots. 

The  Captain  making  a  sign  in  the 
affirmative,  Mr.  Toots  read  as  follows^ 
from  the  Shipping  Intelligence  : 

"  'Southampton.  The  barque  Defi- 
ance, Henry  James,  Commander, 
arrived  in  this  port  to-day,  with  a 
cargo  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum,  reports 
that  being  becalmed  on  the  sixth  day 
of  her  passage  home  from  Jamaica,  in  * 
— in  such  and  such  a  latitude,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  after  making  a 
feeble  dash  at  the  figui*es,  and  tumbling 
over  them. 

"Aye  .'"cried  the  Captain,  striking 
his  clenched  hand  on  the  table. 
"  Heave  a  head,  my  lad  ! " 

"  —  latitude,"  repeated  Mr.  Toots, 
with  a  startled  glance  at  the  Captain, 
"and  longitude  so-and-so, — *the  look- 
out observed,  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, some  fragments  of  a  wi-eck,  drifting 
at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The 
weather  being  clear,  and  the  barque 
making  no  way,  a  boat  was  hoisted  out, 
with  onlers  to  inspect  the  same,  when 
they  were  found  to  consist  of  sundry 
large  spai*s,  and  a  part  of  the  main  rig- 
ging of  an  English  brig,  of  about  five 
hundred  tons  burden,  to^^ether  with  a 
portion  of  the  stern  on  which  the  words 
and  letters  *  Son  apd  H — '  were  yet 
plainly  legible.  No  vestige  of  any  dead 
body  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  floating 
fragments.  Log  of  the  Defiance  states, 
that  a  breeze  springing  up  in  the  night, 
the  wreck  was  seen  no  more.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  all  surmises  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  missing  vessel,  the  Son 
and  Heir,  port  of  London,   bound  £as 
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Bu>badod8,  are  now  aet  at  rest  for  ever ; 
that  she  broke  up  in  the  last  harricane  ; 
and  that  erery  aool  on  board  perished.*  *' 

Captain  Cuttle,  like  all  mankind, 
little  knev  hov  much  hope  had  sur- 
vived within  him  under  discourage- 
ment, until  he  felt  its  death-shock. 
During  the  reading  of  the  paragraph, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  he 
sat  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  modest 
Hf  r.  Toots,  like  a  man  entranced  ;  then, 
suddenly  rising,  and  putting  on  his 
glazed  hat,  which,  in  his  visitor's 
honour,  he  had  laid  upon  the  table,  the 
Captain  turned  his  back,  and  bent  his 
head  down  on  the  little  chimney-piece. 

'*0h,  upon  my  word  and  honour," 
cried  Mr.  Toots,  whose  tender  heart 
was  moved  by  the  Captain's  unexpected 
distress,  '*  this  is  a  most  wretched  sort 
of  affair  this  world  is  !  Somebody  *s 
always  dying,  or  going  and  doing  some- 
thing uncomfortable  in  it.  I  'm  sure  I 
never  should  have  looked  forward  so 
much,  to  coming  into  my  property,  if  I 
had  known  this.  I  never  saw  such  a 
world.  It's  a  great  deal  worse  than 
Blimber's." 

Captain  Cuttle,  without  altering  his 
position,  signed  to  Mr.  Toots  not  to 
mind  him  ;  and  presently  turned  round, 
with  his  glazed  hat  thrust  back  upon 
his  ears,  and  his  hand  composing  and 
smoothing  his  brown  face. 

'•Wal'r,  my  dear  lad,"  said  the 
Captain,  **  farewell  !  Wal'r  my  child, 
my  boy,  and  man,  I  loved  you  1  He 
warn't  my  flesh  and  blood,"  said  the 
Captain,  looking  at  the  fire — "I  an't 
got  none— but  something  of  what  a 
father  feels  when  he  loses  a  son,  I  feel 
in  losing  Wal'r.  For  why  ? ''  said  the 
Captain,  **  Because  it  an't  one  loss,  but 
a  round  dozen.  Where's  that  there 
young  schoolboy  with  the  rosy  face  and 
curly  hair,  that  used  to  be  as  merry  in 
this  here  parlour,  come  round  every 
week,  as  a  piece  of  music  ?  Gone  down 
with  Wal'r.  Where 's  that  there  fresh 
lad,  that  nothing  couldn't  tire  nor  put  out^ 
and  that  spark  led  up  and  blushedso,  when 
we  joked  him  about  Heart's  Delight,  that 
he  was  beautiful  to  look  at  ?  Gone 
down  with  Wal'r.  Where 's  that  there 
man's   ^irit^  all  afire^  that  wouldo't 


see  the  old  man  hove  down  for  a  nfamte, 
and  cared  nothing  for  itself?  Qona 
down  with  Wal'r.  It  an't  one  Wal'r, 
There  was  a  dozen  Wal'rs  that  I  knov'd 
and  loved,  all  holding  round  his  Deck: 
when  he  went  down,  and  they  're  •• 
holding  round  mine  now  !** 

Mr.  Toots  sat  silent :  foldmg  and 
refolding  the  newspaper  as  small  aa 
possible  upon  his  knee. 

<'And  Sol  Gills,"  said  the  Captafo, 
gazing  at  the  fire,  ''poor  nevyless  old 
Sol,  where  are  you  got  to  !  yon  was  left 
in  charge  of  me  ;  his  last  words  was, 
*  Take  care  of  my  uncle ;  *  What  came 
over  you,  Sol,  when  you  went  and  gave 
the  go-bye  to  Ned  Cuttle ;  and  what 
am  I  to  put  in  my  accounts  that  he's  a 
looking  down  upon,  respecting  yon! 
Sol  Gills,  Sol  Gills  !"  said  the  Captain, 
shaking  his  head  slowly,  '*  catch  sight 
of  that  there  newspaper,  away  from 
home,  with  no  one  as  ^oVd  Wal'r  by, 
to  say  a  word ;  and  broadside  to  yoa 
broach,  and  down  yon  pitch,  heul* 
foremost ! " 

Drawing  a  heavy  sigh,  the  Captain 
turned  to  Mr.  Toots,  and  roused  him* 
self  to  a  sustained  consciousness  of  that 
gentleman's  presence. 

"My  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  "yon 
must  tell  the  young  woman  honestly 
that  this  here  fatal  news  is  too  correct 
They  don't  romance,  you  see,  on  such 
pints.     It  *s  entered  on  the  ship's  log, 
and  that 's  the  truest  book  as  a  man  can 
write.     To-morrow  morning,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  I  '11  step  out  and  make  in- 
quiries; but  they'll  lead  to  no  good. 
They  can't  do  it.     If  you'll  give  me  a 
look-in  in  the  forenoon,  you  ^all  know 
what  I  have  heerd  ;  but  tell  the  young 
woman  from  Cap' en  Cuttle,    that  it's 
over.       Over  !"       And   the    Captain, 
hooking  off  his  glazed  hat,  pulled  his 
handkerchief  out  of  the  crown,  wiped 
his    grizzled    head    despairingly,  and 
tossed  the  handkerchief  in  again,  with 
the  indifference  of  deep  dejection. 

**  Oh  !  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
"really  I  am  dreadfully  sorry.  Upon 
my  word  I  am,  though  I  wasn't  ao- 
quainted  with  the  party.  Do  you  think 
Miss  Dombey  will  be  veiy  much  affected^ 
Captain  GiUs— I  mean,  Mr.  CntUd  ?** 
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"Why,  Lord  lore  yon,*'  returned 
^e  Captain,  with  somethiDg  of  compas- 
sion for  Mr.  Toots's  innocence.  "When 
«lie  wam't  no  higher  than  that^  they 
"Were  as  fbnd  of  one  another  as  two 
young  doves." 

"Were  they  though!"  said  Mr. 
^oots,  with  a  considerably  lengthened 

"They  were  made  for  one  another," 
■aid  the  Captain,  mournfully ;  "  but 
"What  signifies  that  now  ! " 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,"  cried 
Kr.  Toots,  blurting  out  his  words 
through  a  singular  combination  of  awk- 
"▼ard  chuckles  and  emotion,  *  *  I  'm  even 
more  sorry  than  I  was  before.  You 
inow  Captain  Gills,  I — I  positively 
adore  Miss  Dombey ; — I — I  am  per- 
fectly sore  with  loving  her  ;  **  the  burst 
"vith  which  this  confession  forced  itself 
ont  of  the  unhappy  Mr.  Toots,  bespoke 
the  vehemence  of  his  feelings;  "but 
▼hat  would  be  the  good  of  my  regard- 
ing her  in  this  manner,  if  I  wasn't  truly 
Bony  for  her  feeling  pain,  whatever  was 
the  cause  of  it.  Mine  an't  a  selfish 
^fifection,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
in  the  confidence  engendered  by  his 
having  been  a  witness  of  the  Captaiu's 
tenderness.  **It*s  the  sort  of  thing 
with  me.  Captain  Gills,  that  if  I  could 
t«  run  over— or — or  trampled  upon — 
<*f— or  thrown  off  a  very  high  place — 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort — for  Miss 
Dombey's  sake,  it  would  be  the  most 
delightful  thing  that  could  happen  to 
me." 

Alf  this,   Mr.  Toots  said  in  ^  sup- 
pressed voice,  to  prevent  its  reaching 
the  jealous  ears  of  the  Chicken,  who 
objected  to  the  softer  emotions ;  which 
effort  of  restraint,  coupled  with  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feelingp',  made  him  red  to 
the  tips  of  his  ears,  and  caused  him  to 
present  such  an  affecting  spectacle  of 
disinterested  love  to  the  eyes  of  Captain 
Cuttle,  that  the  good  Captain  patted 
him  consolingly  on  the  back,  and  bade 
him  cheer  up. 

"Thankee,  Captain  Gills,**  said  Mr. 
Toots,  "  it  *s  kind  of  you,  in  the  midst 
of  your  own  troubles,  to  say  so.  I  *m 
very  much  obliged  to  you  As  I  said 
before,   I  really  want  a  friend,   and 


should  be  glad  to  have  your  aoqnaini* 
ance.  Although  I  am  very  well  off,** 
said  Mr.  Toots,  with  enei^,  "you 
can't  think  what  a  miserable  Beast  I 
am.  The  hollow  crowd,  you  know, 
when  they  see  me  with  the  Chicken, 
and  characters  of  distinction  like  that^ 
suppose  me  to  be  happy;  but  I'm 
wretched.  I  suffer  for  Miss  Dombey, 
Captain  Gills.  I  can't  get  through  my 
meals ;  I  have  no  pleasure  in  my 
tailor  ;  I  often  cry  when  I  'm  alone.  I 
assure  you  it  '11  be  &  satisfaction  to  me 
to  come  back  to-morrow,  or  to  come  back 
fifty  times." 

Mr.  Toots,  with  these  words,  shook 
the  Captain's  hand;  and  disguising 
such  traces  of  his  agitation  as  could  be 
disguised  on  so  short  a  notice,  before 
the  Chicken's  penetrating  glance,  re- 
joined that  eminent  gentleman  in  the 
shop.  The  Chicken,  who  was  apt  to 
\^  jealous  of  his  ascendancy,  eyed 
Captain  Cuttle  with  anything  but  favour 
a^  he  took  leave  of  Mr.  Toots  ;  but 
followed  his  patron  without  being  other- 
wise demonstrative  of  his  ill-will : 
leaving  the  Captain  oppressed  with  sor- 
row ;  and  Rob  the  Grinder  elevated 
with  joy,  on  account  of  having  had  the 
honour  of  staring  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  at  the  conqueror  of  the  Nobby 
Shropshire  One. 

Long  after  Bob  was  fast  asleep  in 
his  bed  under  the  counter,  the  Captain 
sat  looking  at  the  fire  ;  and  long  after 
there  was  no  fire  to  look  at,  the  Captain 
sat  gazing  on  the  rusty  bars,  with 
unavailing  thoughts  of  Walter  and  old 
Sol  crowding  through  his  mind.  Ee- 
tirement  to  the  stormy  chamber  at  the 
top  of  the. house  brought  no  rest  with 
it ;  and  the  Captain  rose  up  in  the 
morning,  sorrowful  and  unrefreshed. 

As  soon  as  the  city  offices  were  open, 
the  Captain  issued  forth  to  the  count- 
ing-house of  Dombey  and  Son.  But. 
there  was  no  opening  of  the  Midship- 
man's windows  that  morning.  Rob  the 
Grinder,  by  the  Captain's  orders,  left 
the  shutters  closed,  and  the  house  was 
as  a  house  of  death. 

It  chanced  that  Mr.  Carker  waa 
entering  the  office,  as  Captain  Cuttle 
arrived  at  the  door.      Eeceiving  the 
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Manager's  l>eii!80D  grarely  and  silently, 
CSaptaiD  Cattle  made  bold  to  accompany 
him  into  his  own  room. 

"Well,  Captain  Cuttle,''  said  Mr. 
Carker,  taking  up  his  usual  position 
before  the  fire-pUce,  and  keeping  on 
his  hat,  *'  this  is  a  bad  business." 

**  You  have  received  the  news  as 
was  in  print  yesterday,  Sir  I"  said  the 
Captain. 

•*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  **  we  have 
received  it !  It  was  accurately  stated. 
The  under-writers  suffer  a  considerable 
loss.  We  are  very  sorry.  No  help  ! 
Such  is  life  !" 

Mr.  Carker  pared  his  naik  delicately 
with  a  penknife,  and  smiled  at  the  Cap- 
tain, who  was  standing  by  the  door 
looking  at  hiuL 

•*I  excessively  regret  poor  Gay," 
said  Carker,  **  and  the  crew.  I  under- 
stand there  were  some  of  our  very  best 
men  among  *ero.  It  always  happens  so. 
Many  men  with  families  too.  A  comfort 
to  reflect  that  poor  Gkty  had  no  family. 
Captain  Cuttle  !" 

The  Captain  stood  rubbing  his  chin, 
and  looking  at  the  Manager.  The 
Manager  glanced  at  the  unopened  letters 
lying  on  his  desk,  and  took  up  the 
newspaper. 

**  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you, 
Captain  Cuttle  ?"  he  asked,  looking  off 
it,  with  a  smiling  and  expressive  glance 
at  the  door. 

**I  wish  you  could  set  my  mind  at 
rest,  Sir,  on  something  it's  uneasy 
about,"  returned  the  Captain. 

*'Aye  !"  exclaimed  the  Manager, 
**  what  *s  that  ?  Come,  Captain  Cuttle, 
I  must  trouble  you  to  be  quick,  if  you 
please.     I  am  much  engaged." 

"Looke'e  here.  Sir,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, advancing  a  step.  "Afore  my 
friend  WaFr  went  on  this  here  dis- 
astrous voyage " 

*  *  Come,  come.  Captain  Cuttle,"  inter- 
posed the  smiling  Manager,  *  *  don't  talk 
about  disastrous  voyages  in  that  way. 
W^e  have  nothing  to  do  with  disastrous 
voyages  here,  my  good  fellow.  You 
must  have  begun  very  early  on  your 
day's  allowance,  Captain,  if  you  don't 
remember  that  there  are  hazards  in  all 
rojntgeB  whether  by  sea  or  iajid.    You 


are  not  made  uneasy  hy  the  sappo^tioB 
that  young  what 's-his-name  was  lost 
in  bad  weather  that  was  got  up  againsk 
him  in  these  offices — are  you  ?    Fie, 
Captain  1  Sleep,  and  soda-water,  are  the 
best  cures  for  such  uneasiness  as  that** 
"My  lad,"   returned  the  Captain, 
slowly— "  you  are  a'most  a  lad  to  me, 
and  so  I  don't  ask  your  pardon  for  that 
slip  of  a  word, — if  you  find  any  plea- 
sure in  this  here  sport,   you  au't  the 
gentleman  I  took  yon  for,  and  if  you  an't 
the  gentleman  I  took  you  for,  may  be  my 
mind  has  call  to  be  uneasy.    Now  thia 
is  what  it  is,  Mr.  Carker. — Afore  that 
poor  lad  went  away,  according  to  orders, 
he  told  me  that  he  wai-u't  a  going  away 
for  his  own  good,  or  for  promotion,  he 
know'd.     It  was  my  belief  that  he  vas 
wrong,  and  I  told  him  so,  and  I  come 
here,  your  head  governor  being  absent, 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  you  in  a 
civil    way,    for    my  own  satisfaction. 
Them   questions  you  answered — free. 
Now  it'll  ease  my  mind  to  know,  vhen 
all   is  over,  as  it  is,   and  when  vhat 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endoored— for 
which,  as  a  scholar,  you  '11  overhaul  the 
book  it 's  in,  and  thereof   make  a  note 
— ^to  know  once  more,  in  a  word,  that 
I    waiTi't  mistaken ;    that    I   wam't 
back'ard  in  my  duty  when  I  didn't  tell 
the  old  man  what  Wal'r  told  me ;  and 
that  the  wind  was  truly  in  his  sail, 
when  he  highsted  of  it  for  Barbadoei 
Harbour.     Air.  Carker,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, in  the   goodness  of  his  nature, 
"when  I  was  here  last,  we  was  very 
pleasant    together.      If   I    ain't  been 
altogether  so  pleasant  myself  this  morn- 
ing, on  account  of  this  poor  lad,  and  if 
I  have  chafed  again  any  observation  of 
yours  that  I  might  have  fended  off,  my 
name  is  Ed'ard  Cuttle,  and  I  ask  yonr 
pardon." 

"Captain  Cuttle,"  returned  the 
Manager,  with  all  possible  politeness 
"  I  must  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favour." 

"And  what  is  it»  Sir?"  inquired 
the  Captain. 

"  To  have  the  goodness  to  walk  o% 
if  you  please,"  rejoined  the  Manager, 
stretching  forth  his  arm,  "and  to  carry 
your  jargon  somewhere  else." 

Every  knob  in   the  Gaptaiu's  &oe 
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ned  white  witli  astonishinent  and  in- 
uation  ;  even  the  red  rim  on  his 
ihead  faded,  like  a  rainbow  among 
:  gathering  clouds. 

"  I  tell  you  what>  Captain  Cuttle," 
[1  the  Manager,  shaking  his  fore- 
ver at  him,  and  showing  him  all  his 
tb,  but  still  amiably  smiling,  '*I 
s  much  too  lenient  with  you  when 
I  came  here  before.  Ton  belong  to 
artful  and  audacious  set  of  people, 
my  desire  to  save  young  what's-his- 
De  from  being  kicked  out  of  this 
ce,  neck  and  crop,  my  good  Captain, 
)lerated  you  ;  but  for  once,  and  only 
e.  Now,  go,  my  fiiend  !** 
The  Captain  was  absolutely  rooted  to 
ground,  and  speechless. 
'*Go,"  said  the  good-humoured 
naj^-er,  gathering  up  his  skirts,  and 
ndiag  astride  upon  the  heai-th-rug, 
ike  a  sensible  fellow,  and  let  us  have 
tcrnlDg  out,  or  any  such  violent 
ascires.  If  Mr.  Dombey  were  here, 
plain,  you  might  be  obliged  to  leave 
a  more  ignominious  manner,  possi- 
;'.  I  merely  say.  Go  !'* 
The  Captain,  laying  his  ponderons 
Dd  upon  his  chest,  to  assist  himself' 
fetching  a  deep  breath,  looked  at 
r.  Carker  from  head  to  foot,  and 
)kcd  round  the  little  room,  as  if  he 
1  not  clearly  understand  where  he 
IS,  or  in  what  company. 
**  You  are  deep,  Captain  Cuttle," 
irsued  Carker,  with  the  easy  and 
<^acious  frankness  of  a  man  of  the 
)rld  who  knew  the  world  too  well  to 
mffled  by  any  discovery  of  misdoing, 
len  it  did  not  immediately  concern 
tuself ;  **  bu  tyou  are  not  quite  out  of 
Qndings,  either — neither  you  nor  your 
•sent  friend.  Captain.  What  have  you 
ne  with  your  absent  friend,  hey  ?" 
Again  the  Captain  laid  his  hand  upon 
s  chest.  After  drawing  another  dee]) 
eatb,  he  conjured  himself  to  '*  stand 
''*  But  in  a  whisper. 
"  Ton  hatch  nice  little  plots,  and 
1(1  nice  little  councils,  and  make  nice 
tie  appointments,  and  receive  nice 
tie  visitora,  too,  Captain,  hey  ?"  said 
rker,  bending  his  brows  upon  him, 
thout  showing  his  teeth  any  the  less  : 
but  it*fl  a  bold  measure  to  come  heru 


afterwards.  Not  13re  yonr  discretion  ! 
You  conspirators,  and  hiders,  and  run- 
ners-away,  shonld  know  better  than 
that.     Will  you  oblige  me  by  going  ?'* 

**My  lad,"  gasped  the  Captain,  in  a 
choked  and  trembling  voice,  and  with  a 
curious  action  going  on  in  the  ponderous 
fist;  ** there's  a  many  words  I  could 
wish  to  say  to  you,  but  I  don't  rightly 
know  where  they're  stowed  just  at 
present.  My  young  friend,  Wal'r,  waa 
drownded  only  last  nighty  according  to 
my  reckoning,  and  it  puts  me  out,  you 
see.  But  you  and  me  will  come  idong- 
side  o'  one  another  ji^in,  my  lad,"  said 
the  Captain,  holding  up  his  hook,  **if 
we  live." 

**  It  will  be  anything  but  shrewd  in 
you,  my  good  fellow,  if  we  do,"  re- 
turned the  Manager,  with  the  same 
frankness;  "for  you  may  rely,  I  give 
you  fair  warning,  upon  my  detecting 
and  exposing  you.  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  a  more  moral  man  than  my  neigh- 
bours, my  good  Captain  ;  but  the  con- 
fidence of  this  house,  or  of  any  member 
of  this  house,  is  not  to  be  abused  and 
undermined  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears. 
Good  day  !"  said  Mr.  Carker,  nod- 
ding his  head. 

Captain  Cuttle,  looking  at^  him 
steadily  (Mr.  Carker  looked  full  as 
steadily  at  the  Captain),  went  out  of 
the  office  and  left  him  standing  astride 
before  the  fire,  as  calm  and  pleasant  as 
if  there  were  no  more  spots  upon  his 
soul  than  on  his  pura  white  linen,  and 
his  smooth  sleek  skin. 

The  Captain  glanced,  in  passing 
through  the  outer  counting-house,  at 
the  desk  where  he  knew  poor  Walter 
had  been  used  to  sit^  now  occupied  by 
another  young  boy,  with  a  face  almost 
as  fresh  and  hop^nl  as  his  on  the  day 
when  they  tapped  the  famous  last  bottle 
but  one  of  the  old  Madeira,  in  the  little 
back  parlour.  The  association  of  ideas, 
thus  awakened,  did  the  Captain  a  great 
deal  of  good ;  it  softened  him  in  the 
very  height  of  his  anger,  and  brought 
the  tears  into  his  eyes. 

Arrived  at  the  Wooden  Midshipman's 
again,  and  sitting  down  in  a  corner  of 
the  dark  shop,  the  Captain's  indigna- 
tion, strong  as  It  waa,  coMVi  x&akA  tia 
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jet  something  Ulce  it.  A  ware  as  if 
triamph  ?  No  ;  yet  more  like  that. 
An  insolent  salute  wafted  from  his  lips  ? 
No  ;  yet  like  tliat  too — be  resumes  hie 
breakfast,  and  calls  to  the  chafing  and 
imprisoned  bird,  who,  coming  down 
into  a  pendant  gilded  hoop  within  the 
cage,  like  a  great  wedding-ring,  swings 
in  it,  for  his  delight. 

The  second  home  is  on  the  other  side 
of  London,  near  to  where  the  busy  great 
noi*th  road  of  bygone  days  is  silent  and 
almost  desei-ted,  except  by  way&rers 
who  toil  along  on  foot.  It  is  a  poor, 
small  house,  barely  and  sparely  far- 
Dished,  but  very  clean ;  and  there  is 
even  an  attempt  to  decorate  it,  shown 
in  the  homely  flowers  trained  about  the 
porch  and  in  the  narrow  garden.  The 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  stands  has 
as  little  of  the  country  to  recommend  it, 
as  it  has  of  the  town.  It  is  neither  of 
the  town  or  country.  The  former,  like 
the  giant  in  his  travelling  boots,  has 
made  a  stride  and  passed  it,  and  has 
set  his  brick -and-mortar  heel  a  long 
way  in  advance  ;  but  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  giant's  feet,  as  yet^  is 
only  blighted  country,  and  not  town  ;  and 
here,  among  a  few  tall  chimneys  belch- 
ing smoke  all  day  and  night,  and  among 
the  brick-fields  and  the  lanes  where 
turf  is  cut,  and  where  the  fences  tumble 
down,  and  where  the  dusty  nettles  grow, 
and  where  a  ficrap  or  two  of  hedge  may 
yet  be  seen,  and  where  the  bird-catcher 
still  comes  occasionally,  though  he 
swears  every  time  to  come  no  more — 
this  second  home  is  to  be  found. 

She  who  inhabits  it,  is  she  who  left 
the  first  in  her  devotion  to  an  outcast 
brother.  She  withdrew  from  that  home 
its  redeeming  spirit,  and  from  its  master's 
breast  his  solitary  angel :  but  though  his 
liking  for  her  is  gone,  after  this  un- 
grateful slight  as  he  considers  it ;  and 
though  he  abandons  her  altogether  in 
return,  an  old  idea  of  her  is  not  quite 
forgotten  even  by  him.  Let  her  flower- 
garden,  in  which  he  never  sets  his  foot, 
but  which  is  yet  maintained,  among  all 
his  custly  alterations,  as  if  she  had 
quitted  it  but  yesterday,  bear  witness  ! 

Harriet  Carker  has  changed  since 
then,  and  on  her  beauty  there  has  MLta 


a  heavier  shade  than  Tine  of  Ui  Op 
assisted  self  can  cast,  all-potent  as  In 
is — the  shadow  of  anxiety  and  sonov, 
and   the  daily  struggle  of  a  poor  «• 
istence.      But  it  is  beauty  still;  and 
still  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring  beautj 
that  must  be  sought  out,  for  it  cannot 
vaunt  itself ;  if  it  could,  it  would  In 
what  it  is,  no  more. 

Yes.      This    slight,    small,  patienl 
figure,  neatly  dressed  in  homely  stn&i 
and  indicating  nothing  but  the  dull, 
household  virtues,  that  have  so  litUe  is 
common  with  the  received  idea  of  hero* 
ism  and  greatness,  unless,  indeed,  any 
ray  of  them  should  shine  through  thf 
lives  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
when  it  becomes  a  constellation  and  ji 
tracked  in   Heaven  straightway— ihi» 
slight,  small,  patient  figure,  leaning  oa 
the  man  still  young  but  worn  and  greyt 
is  she  his  sister,  who,  of  all  the  world, 
went  over  to  him  in  his  shame  and  put 
her  hand  in  his,  and  with  a  sweet  com* 
posureand  determination,  led  him  hope* 
fully  upon  his  barren  wav. 

*atisearly,  John,"she8aid.    "Wliy 
do  you  go  so  early  ?  '* 

**Not  many    minutes   earlier  than  , 
usual,  Han-iet.     If  I  have  the  time  to  ' 
spare,   I  should  like,   I  think— it'a  a 
fancy — to  walk  once  by  the  house  when 
I  took  leave  of  him." 

''  I  wish  I  had  ever  seen  or  knovA 
him,.  John." 

**  It  is  better  as  it  is,  my  dear,  n* 
membering  his  fate." 

"But  I  could  not  regret  it  mor^ 
though  I  had  known  him.  Is  not  your 
sorrow  mine  ?  And  if  I  had,  perhaps 
you  would  feel  that  I  was  a  better  com* 
panion  to  you  in  speaking  about  hiia, 
than  I  may  seem  now." 

**My  dearest  sister  1  Is  there  any« 
thing  within  the  range  of  rejoicing  or 
regret,  in  which  I  am  not  sure  of  yooi 
companionship  ? " 

**I  hope  you  think  not^  John,  for 
surely  there  is  nothing  ! " 

**  How  could  you  be  better  to  me,  or 
nearer  to  me  then,  than  you  are  in  this,  or 
anything?"  said  her  brother.  **Ifeel 
that  you  did  know  him,  Harriet,  and 
that  you  sharad  my  feelings  towardsbim." 

She  drew  tho  hand  which  had  bom 
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VBstliig  on  Ida  sluralder,  roiind  bis  neck, 
and  answered,  with  some  hesitation : 
*  No,  not  qnite." 

"  True,  tme !"  he  said  ;  "you  think 
I  might  hare  done  him  no  harm  if  I  had 
illowed  myself  to  know  him  better  ?  '* 
"Think!  I  know  it." 
"  Designedly,  Heaven  knows  I  would 
not,"   he  repUed,    shaking    his    head 
moamfully  ;  "but  his  reputation  was 
too  precious  to  be  perilled  by  such  as- 
ndation.      Whether   you    share    that 
knowledge,  or  do  not,  my  dear—** 
"I  do  not,'*  she  said  quiet! j. 
"  It  is  still  the  truth,  Harriet,  and 
my  mind  is  lighter  when  I  think  of  him 
for  that  which  made  it  so  much  heavier 
then.**     He  checked  himself  in  his  tone 
of  melancholy,  and  smiled  upon  her  as 
lie  said  "Goodby'el" 

"  Good  by*  e,  dear  John!  Intheeren- 
ing,  at  the  old  time  and  place,  I  shall 
meet  you  as  usual  on  your  way  home. 
Good  by*e.*' 

The  cordial  face  she  lifted  up  to  his 
to  kiss  him,  was  his  home,  his  life,  his 
QniTerse,  and  yet  it  was  a  portion  of  his 
pQnishment  and  grief ;  for  in  the  cloud 
he  saw  upon  it — though  serene  and 
calm  as  any  radiant  cloud  at  sunset — 
and  in  the  constancy  and  devotion  of 
iier  life,  and  in  the  sacrifice  she  had 
ouide  of  ease,  enjoyment,  and  hope,  he 
law  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  did  crime, 
for  ever  ripe  and  fresh. 

She  stood  at  the  door  looking  aft^r 

Iiiin,  with  her  hands  loosely  clasped  in 

each  other,  as  he  made  his  way  over  the 

frowzy   and  uneven  patch  of  ground 

which  lay  before  their  house,  which  had 

once  (and  not  l5|||  ago)  been  a  pleasant 

meadow,   and  was  ngw  a  very  waste, 

vith  a  disorderly  crop  of  beginnings  of 

mean  houses,  rising  out  of  the  rubbish, 

as  if  they  had  been  unskilfully  sown 

there.     Whenever  he*  looked  back — as 

once  or  twice  he  did — her  cordial  face 

ihone  like  a  light  upon  his  heart ;  but 

when  he  plodded  on  his  way,  and  saw 

her  not,  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as 

she  stood  watching  him. 

Her  pensive  form  was  not  long  idle 
ftt  the  door.  There  was  daily  duty  to 
discbarge,  and*  daily  work  to  do— for 
■odi  60jnmoo-/)ilso9  Bpints  tiiAt  are  not  [ 


heroic,  often  work  hard  with  their 
hands— and  Haniet  was  soon  busy  with 
her  household  tasks.  Tltese  discharged, 
and  the  poor  house  made  quite  neat 
and  orderly,  she  counted  her  little 
stock  of  money,  with  an  anxious  face, 
and  went  out  thoughtfully  to  buy  some 
necessaries  for  their  table,  planning 
and  contriving,  as  she  went,  how  to 
save.  So  sordid  are  the  lives  of  such 
low  natures,  who  are  not  only  not 
heroic  to  their  valets  and  waiting- 
women,  but  have  neither  valets  nor 
waiting- women  to  be  heroic  to  withal  1 

While  she  was  absent,  and  there 
was  no  one  in  the  house,  there  ap- 
proached it  by  a  different  way  from 
that  the  brother  had  taken,  a  gentle- 
man,  a  very  little  past  his  prime  of  life 
perhaps,  but  of  a  healthy  florid  hue, 
an  upright  presence,  and  a  bright  clear 
aspect,  that  was  gracious  and  good* 
humoured.  His  eyebrows  were  still 
black,  and  so  was  much  of  his  hair  ; 
the  sprinkling  of  grey  observable 
among  the  latter,  graced  the  former 
very  much,  and  showed  his  broad 
fi-ank  brow  and  honest  eyes  to  great 
advantage. 

After,  knocking  once  at  the  door, 
and  obtaining  no  response,  this  gentle- 
man sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  little 
porch  to  wait  A  certain  skilful  action 
of'  his  fingers  as  he  hummed  some 
bars,  ai^d  beat  time  on  the  seat  beside 
him,  seemed  to  denote  the  musician ; 
and  the  extraordinary  satisfaction  he 
derived  from  humming  something  very 
slow  and  long,  which  had  no  recogni- 
sable tune,  seemed  to  denote  that  he 
was  a  scientific  one. 

The  gentleman  was  still  twirling  a 
theme,  which  seemed  to  go  round  and 
round  and  round,  and  in  and  in  and 
in,  and  to  involve  itself  like  a  cork- 
screw twirled  upon  a  table,  without 
getting  any  nearer  to  anything,  when 
Haniet  appeared  returning.  He  rose 
up  as  she  advanced,  and  stood  with 
his  head  uncovered. 

"You  are  come  again,  Sir!**  she 
said,  faltering. 

"  I  take  that  liberty,**  he  answered. 
"May  I  ask  for  &ve  umiuVj^  ^1  ^^'os 
leisure  t** 
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il  if  vades  now,  and  aIwbjb  inagni- 
ficant." 

'*  Oar  cboice  of  fidendSf'sbeanswered, 
smiling  &iuiW,  **i8  not  so  great,  that 
I  need  any  time  for  consideration.  I 
can  promise  that.*' 

*'  The  second,  that  yon  will  allow  me 
sometimes,  say  every  Monday  morning, 
at  nine  o*clock — habit  again — I  most 
be  business-like,'*  said  the  gentleman, 
with  a  whimsical  inclination  to  quarrel 
with  himself  on  that  head,  **  in  walk- 
ing past,  to  see  yon  at  the  door  or  win- 
dow. I  don*t  ask  to  come  in,  as  your 
brother  will  be  gone  out  at  that  hour. 
I  don't  ask  to  speak  to  you.  I  merely 
ask  to  see,  fer  the  satisfaction  of  my 
own  mind,  that  you  are  well,  and  with- 
out intrusion  to  remind  you,  by  the 
sight  of  me,  that  you  have  a  fnend — 
an  elderly  friend,  grey-haired  already, 
and  fast  growing  greyer — whom  you 
may  ever  command." 

The  cordial  face  looked  up  in  his; 
confided  in  it ;  and  promised. 

'*I  understand,  as  before,"  said  the 
gentleman,  rising,  **tliat  you  purpose 
not  to  mention  my  visit  to  John  Cai'ker, 
lest  he  should  be  at  all  distressed  by 
my  acquaintance  with  his  history.  I 
am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  out  of  the  or- 
dinary coui-se  of  things,  and — habit 
again  !"  said  the  gentleman,  checking 
himself  impatiently,  '*as  if  there  v,'ere 
DO  better  course  than  the  ordinary 
course  ! " 

With  that  he  turned  to  go,  and  walk- 
ins:,  bare-headed*  to  the  outside  of  the 
little  porcli,  took  leave  of  her  with 
such  a  happy  mixture  of  unconstrained 
respect  and  unaffected  interest,  as  no 
breeding  could  have  taught,  no  truth 
mistrusted,  and  nothing  but  a  pui*e  and 
single  heart  expressed. 

Many  half-forgotten  emotions  were 
awakened  in  the  sister's  mind  by  this 
visit.  It  was  so  very  long  since  any 
other  visitor  had  crossed  their  thres- 
hold ;  it  was  so  very  long  since  any 
voice  of  sympathy  hud  made  sad  music 
in  her  ears  ;  that  the  stranger's  figure 
Remained  present  to  her,  hours 'after- 
wards, when  she  sat  at  the  window, 
plying  her  needle ;  and  his  words  seemed 
oewlf  spoken,   agaia  and  again.    He 


had  tonebed  the  spring  tliat  opened  her 
whole  life ;  and  if  she  lost  him  for  s 
short  space,  it  was  only  among  Uie  iDany 
shapes  of  the  one  great  recollection  of 
which  that  life  was  made. 

Musing  and  working  by  turns ;  now 
constraining  herself  to  be  steady  at  ber 
needle  for  a  long  time  together,  and 
now  letting  her  work  fall,  anreganled, 
on  her  lap,  and  straying  wheresoever 
her  busier  thoughts  led,  Harriet  Carker 
found  the  hours  glide  by  her,  and  the 
day  steal  on.  The  morning,  which  had 
been  bright  and  clear,  gradually  became 
overcast ;  a  sharp  wind  set  in  ;  the  vm 
fell  heavily ;  and  a  dark  mist  drooping 
over  the  distant  town,  hid  it  from  tk 
view. 

She  often  looked  with  compasaon,  at 
such  a  time,  upon  the  stn^leis  vho 
came  wandering  into  London,  by  the 
great  highway  hard-by,  and  who,  foot- 
sore and  weary,  and  gazing  fearfully  at 
the  huge  town  before  them,  as  if  fore> 
boding  that  their  misery  there  would 
be  bub  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea,  ol 
as  a  grain  of  sea-sand  on  the  shores 
went  shrinking  on,  cowering  before  the 
angiy  weather,  and  looking  as  if  the 
very  elements  rejected  them.  Day  after 
day,  such  travellers  crept  past,  bat 
always,  as  she  thought,  in  one  dii'ection 
— ^always  towaixls  the  town.  Swallowed 
up  in  one  phase  or  other  of  its  immen- 
sity, towards  which  they  seemed  im* 
pelled  by  a  desperate  fascination,  tbcy 
never  returned.  Food  for  the  hos- 
pitals, the  churchyards,  the  prisons, 
the  river,  fever,  madness,  vice,  and 
death,  — they  passed  on  to  the  monster, 
roaring  in  the  di^nce,  and  were  lost 

The  chill  win^^  howling,  and  the 
rain  was  falli^^BLnd  the  day  was 
darkening  moOTmy,  when  Harriet, 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  work  on  which 
she  had  long  since  been  engaged  with 
unremitting  constancy,  saw  one  of  these 
travellers  approaching. 

A  woman.  A  solitary  woman  of 
some  thirty  years  of  age ;  till ;  well- 
formed  ;  handsome ;  misei-ablydresseti ; 
the  soil  of  many  country  i-oads  in  varied 
weather — dust,  chalk,  clay,  gravel- 
clotted  on  her  grey  cloak  by  the  stream 
ii^^'««l  V  no  bonaet  on  her  head,  nothing 
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lefend  her*  rich  black  hair  from  the 
I,    but  a   torn   handkerchief;    with 

fluttering,  ends  of  which,  and  with 

bair,  the  wind  blinded  her  so  that 

often  stopped  to  push  them  back, 

look  uf)on  the  way  she  was  going. 
•he  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when 
rriet  observed  her.     As  her  hands, 
ting    on    bcr   sun-burnt    forehead, 
tpt  across  her  face,  and.  threw  aside 

bindrances  that  encroached  upon  it, 
re  was  a  reckless  and  regardless 
nij  in  it :  a  dauntless  and  depraved 
Ifference  to  more  than  weather :  a 
^lessuess  of  what  was  cast  upon  her 
"e  head  from  Heaven  or  earth  :  that, 
Lpled  with  her  misery  and  loneliness, 
iched  the  heart  of  her  fellow  woman, 
e  thought  of  all  that  was  perverted 
1  debased  within  her,  no  less  than 
thout :  of  modest  graces  of  the  mind, 
rdened  and  steeled,  like  these  attrac- 
•D8  of  the  person  ;  of  the  many  gifts 

the  Creator  flung  to  the  winds  like 
e  wild  hair  ;  of  au  the  beautiful  ruin 
Km  which  the  storm  was  beating  ai^d 
e  night  was  coming. 
Thinking  of  this,  she  did  not  turn 
eay  with  a  delicate  indignation — too 
any  of  her  own  compassionate  and 
fuder  sex  too  often  do — but  pitied  her. 

Her  &llen  sister  came  on,  looking  far 
ifore  her,  trying  with  her  eager  eyes 
»  pierce  the  mist  in  which  the  city 
as  enshrouded,  and  glancing,  now  and 
len,  from  side  to  side,  with  the  bewil- 
eredand  uncertain  aspect  of  a  stranger. 
]iough  her  tread  was  bold  and  cou- 
ageous,  she  was  fatigued,  and  after  a 
moment  of  irresolution,  sat  down  upon 

beap  of  stones ;  seeking  no  shelter 
rotn  the  rain,  but  letting  it  rain  on  her 
3  it  would.  <'" 

She  was  now  opposite  the  house ; 
aisbg  her  head  after  resting  it  for  a 
loment  on  both  hands,  her  eyes  met 
bose  of  Harriet. 

In  a  moment,  Harriet  was  at  the 
oor ;  and  the  other,  rising  from  her 
Jatather  beck,  came  slowly,  and  with 
0  couciliatoiy  look,  towards  her. 

"Why  do  you  rest  in  the  rainl" 
lid  Harriet,  gently. 

"Because  I  have  no  other  resting- 
laoe,**  was  the  reply. 


**  But  thone  ATQ  urnny  plM^  of  sheltei 
near  here.  This,"  referring  to  the. 
little  porch,  **is  better  than  where  you 
were.  You  are  very  welcome  to  rest 
here." 

The  wanderer  looked  at  her,  in  doubt 
and  surprise,  but  witliout  any  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness  ;  and  sitting  down, 
and  taking  off  one  of  her  worn  shoes  to 
beat  out  the  fragments  of  stone  and 
dust  that  were  inside,  showed  that  her 
foot  was  cut  and  bleeding, 

Harriet  uttering^  an  expressioi^  of 
pity,  the  traveller  looked  up  with  a" 
contemptuous  and  incredulous  smile. 

**  Why,  what^s  a  torn  foot  to  such  ai 
me  ?"  she  said.  **  And  what  *8  a  torn 
foot  in  such  as  me,  to  such  as  you  ? " 

**  Come  in  and  wash  it,'*  answered 
Harriet,  mildly,  "and  let  me  give  you 
something  to  bind  it  up." 

The  woman  caught  her  arm,  and 
drawing  it  before  her  own  eyes,  hid 
them  against  it,  and  wept.  Not  like  a 
woman,  but  like  a  stern  man  surprised 
into  that  weakness ;  with  a  violent 
heaving  of  her  brea«jt,  and  struggle  for 
recovery,  that  showed  how  unusual  the 
emotion  was  with  her. 

She  submitted  to  be  led  into  the 
house,  and,  evidently  more  in  gi'atitude 
than  in  any  care  for  herself,  washed  and 
bound  the  injured  place.  Han-iet  then 
put  before  her  fragments  of  her  own 
frugal  dinner,  and  when  she  had  eaten 
of  them,  though  sparingly,  besought  ber^ 
before  resuming  her  road  (which  she 
showed  her  anxiety  to  do),  to  dry  her 
clothes  before  the  fire.  Again,  mord 
in  gratitude  than  with  any  evidence  ot, 
concern  in  her  own  behalf,  she  sat  down' 
in  front  of  it,  and  unbinding  the  hand- 
kerchief about  her  head,  and  letting 
her  thick  wet  hair  foil  down  below  her 
waist,  sat  di-ying  it  with  the  palms  of 
her  hands,  and  looking  at  the  blaze. 

**I  dare  say  you  are  thinking,"  she 
said,  lifting  her  head  suddenly,  "that 
I  used  to  be  handsome,  once.  I  believe 
I  was— I  know  I  was.     Look  here  ! " 

She  held  up  her  hair  roughly  with 
both  hands  ;  seizing  it  as  if  she  would 
have  torn  it  out  j  then,  threw  it  down 
again,  and  flung  it  back  as  though  it 
were  a  heap  of  serpenta. 
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wuvit,  and  a  lHiidk«r^ef  fb»  htA 
worn  npon  her  head  lyisg  <ni  the  table 
bj  h«r  side. 

'*  She  sent  to  me  by  word  of  novtb 
then,  my  gal,  Aliee?"  nnmbled  the 
old  woman,  after  waiting  lor  «ome 
xhoments.     *'  What  did  she  say  ?  ** 

**  Look,**  returned  the  ▼isitor. 

The  old  woman  repeated  the  word  in 
a  seared  uncertain  way  ;  and,  shading 
her  eye-s  looked  at  the  speaker,  round 
the  room,  ami  at  the  speaker  once  again. 

"Aliee  said  look  again  mother;  **  and 
the  speaker  fixed  her  eyes  vpos  her. 

Again  the  old  woman  looked  round  the 
room,  and  at  her  yisitor,  and  round  the 
room  once  more.  Hastily  seising  the 
eandle,  and  rising  fross  hier  seat,  she 
held  it  to  the  visitor's  face,  uttered  a 
loud  cry,  set  down  the  light,  and  fell 
tipon  her  neck  ! 

"It*smygalf  IfsmyAUce!  It's 
my  handsome  daughter,  living  and 
come  back  ! "  screamed  the  old  woman, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro  upon  the 
breast  that  coldly  suffered  her  embrace. 
"  It  *s  my  gal  I  It 's  ray  Alice  !  It 's 
my  handsome  daughter,  li-ring  and 
come  back !  '*  she  screamed  again, 
dropping  on  the  floor  before  her,  clasp- 
ing her  knees,  laying  her  head  against 
them,  and  still  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  with  every  frantic  demonstration  of 
which  her  vitality  was  capable. 

**Ye8,  mother,"  returned  Alice^ 
stooping  forward  for  a  moment  and 
kissing  her,  but  endeavouring,  even  in 
the  act,  to  disengage  herself  from  her 
embrace.  '*I  am  here,  at  last.  Let 
go,  mother;  let  go.  Get  up,  and  nt  in 
your  chair.     What  good  does  this  do  ?  ** 

"She's  come  back  harder  than  she 
vrait  I  *'  cried  the  mother,  looking  up 
in  her  face,  and  still  holding  to  her 
knees.  **  She  don't  care  for  me  !  after 
all  these  years^  and  all  the  wretched 
life  IVe  led!" 

"Why,  mother!"  said  Alice,  shak- 
ing her  ragged  skirts  to  detach  the  old 
woman  from  them  :  "there  are  two 
■ides  to  that.  There  have  been  years 
for  me  as  well  as  you,  and  there  has 
been  wretchedness  fbr  me  as  well  as  you. 
Get  up,  get  up  ! " 

Her  mother  xoss^   aad  cried,   and 


wr«Bf  hethaid^akd  at^Mliiafittli 

dostanee  gssiaf  on  lier.  Then  she  took 
the  candle  again,  and  going  round  bei^ 
surveyed  her  from  head  to  foot»  making 
a  low  moaning  all  the  time.  Then  sbs 
put  the  candle  down,  resumed  ber 
chair,  and  beating  her  hands  together 
to  a  kind  of  weary  tune,  and  roiling 
herself  from  side  to  side,  coatiuned 
meaning  and  wailing  to  herself. 

Alice  got  up,  took  off  her  wet  doak, 
and  ]a\d  it  aside.  That  done^  she  aat 
down  as  before,  and  with  her  anui 
folded,  and  her  eyea  gazing  at  the  fire, 
remained  silently  listening  with  a  con* 
temptuous  face  to  her  old  mothsr's  ia< 
articulate  complainings. 

"  Did  you  expect  to  see  ste  retnn  u 
youthful  as  I  went  away,  mother  t" 
she  said  at  length,  turning  her  ejei 
upon  the  old  woman.  *  *  Did  you  thiok 
a  fbrftgn  liH^  like  mine,  was  goodfoi 
good  looks  ?  One  weald,  belisve  so,  to 
hear  you  ! " 

"It  an't  that !"  ^M  the  moihec. 
"5Ac  knows  it!" 

"What  is  it  then  ?"  returned  tiw 
daughter.  "  It  had  best  be  something 
that  don't  last,  mother,  or  my  ws^  oni 
is  easier  than  my  way  in." 

"  Hear  that ! "  exclaimed  the  mother. 
"  After  all  these  years  she  threatens  to 
desert  me  in  the  moment  of  her  coming 
back  again  ! " 

"I  tell  you,  mother,  for  the  second 
time,  there  have  been  years  for  me  ^ 
well  as  you,"  said  Alice.  "  Come  back 
harder  I  Of  course  I  have  come  back 
harder.     What  else  did  you  expect  ?** 

"Harder  to  me  !  To  her  own  dor 
mother  1 "  cried  the  old  woman. 

"  I  don't  know  who  began  to  hadw 
me,  if  my  own  dear  mother  didn't,"  ^^^ 
returned,  sitting  with  her  folded  snns, 
and  knitted  brows,  and  compressed  lipf 
as  if  she  were  bent  on  excluding,  b; 
force,  every  softer  feeling  from  ker 
breast,  "Listen,  mother,  to  a  word 
or  two.  If  we  understand  each  otbeT 
now,  we  shall  not  fall  out  any  more, 
perhaps.  I  went  away  a  girl,  and 
have  come  back  a  woman.  I  went 
away  nndutiful  enough,  and  have  come 
back  no  better,  you  may  swear.  3^^ 
have  you  b«en  v^y  4utifi4  to  me  I  ** 
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««I!"«rMUke«I4«r<aiaa.  "'To 
f  x>wii  gal !  A  mother  dutifol  to  her 
m  cliild  ! " 

'**li  BOVids  nnimtuial,  doQ^t  it!'* 
turned  the  dangHter,  looking  coldly 

I  her  with  her  atem,  regaa?dleatB, 
odj,  Jbeautifol  face ;  **  but  I  have 
ought  of  it  ^ometiiines,  iu  the  course 
'  my  lone  years,  till  I  h^ve  got  used  to 
.  l  hftve  hetkrd  eome  talk  about  duty 
r^t  and  last ;  but  it  has  always  been 
'  my  duty  tp  <Kther  people.  I  have 
ondered  now  and  then — to  fxias  away 
le  time-i— wh^th^  no  one  ^^V  owed 
1^  duty  ,to  me." 

Her  mother  isat  mowing,  «nd  .mum- 
Ung,  and  shaking  her  itead.  biut  whe- 
ler  angrily,  or  remorsefully,  or  in 
enial,  or  only  i^i  her  physical  infirmity, 
Jul  not  appear. 

'*91iere  was  a  child  called  Alice 
Garwood,'*  isaid  the  daughter,  with  a 
Hugh,  and  looking  down  at  herself 
|i  terrible  decision  of  herself,  **born, 
kmoi^  poverty  and  neglect,  and  nursed 

II  it.  Nobody  tfi^ght  her,  nobody 
itejiped  .forward  ,to  help  her,  nobody 
lared  for  her." 

"Nobody!"  •ohoed  the  mother, 
IMintiog  to  herself  And  striking  her 


"  The  only  care  she  knew,*'  returned 
^e  daughter,  *Vwas  to  be  beaten,  and  ', 
^ted,  and  abused  sometimes ;  and 
ibe  might  have  done  better  without 
^^  She  lived  in  homes  Uke  this,  ' 
^  in  the  streets,  with  a  crowd  of 
^^tle  wretches  like  herself ;  and  yet 
ue  brought  goo^  looks  out  of  this 
|uiIdhood.  So  much  the  worse  for  her. 
^.ebad  better  have  been  hunted  and 
Worried  to  death  for  ugliness." 

**6o  on  1  go  on  I"   exclaimed  the 
liother.  -"      '  j 

**1  am  going  on,"  returned  the  j 
^|»gbter.  **  There  was  a  girl  called 
*|ice  Marwood.  She  was  handsome. 
>be  was  taught  too  late,  and  tauglit  all , 
^ng.  She  was  too  well  cared  for, 
^  well  trained,  too  well  helped  on,  too 
J^ch  looked  after.  You  were  very  fond 
^W — you  ^'ere  better  off  then.  What 
^e  to  that  girl  comes  to  thousands 
*^  year.  It  wa^  only  rain,  and  the 
^bomtoit''  1 


«  After  aU  these  yeari  r*  iirhuned  t^ 
etld  woman.   **  My  gal  begins  with  this.** 

** She'll  soon  bave  ended,"  said  the 
daughter.  **  There  was  a  criminal 
call^  AKce  Marwood— a  girl  still,  but 
deserted  and  an  outcast.  And  she  waa 
tried,  and  she  was  sentenced.  And 
loi-d,  bov  the  gentlemen  in  the  court 
talked  about  it  I  and  how  grave  the 
judge  was,  on  her  duty,  and  on  her 
having  perver,ted  the  gifts  of  nature — 
as  if  he  didn't  know  better  than  any- 
body there,  that  they  had  been  made 
curses  to  her  I — and  how  he  pi-eacbed 
about  the  strong  arm  of  the  Law—  so 
very  stroi^g  to  save  her,  when  she  was 
an  innocent  and  helpless  little  wretch  '. 
and  how  solemn  and  religious  it  all  wasi 
I  have  thought  of  that»  many  timet 
since,  to  be  sure  1  ** 

She  folded  her  arms  tightly  on  her 
breast)  and  laughed  in  a  tone  that  made 
the  howl  of  the  old  woman  musical. 

**  So  Alice  Mai*wood  was  transported, 
mother,*'  ahe  pursued,  **  and  was  seut 
to  learn  her  duty,  where  there  was 
twenty  times  loss  duty,  and  more 
wickedness,  and  wrong,  and  infamy, 
than  here.  And  Alice  Marwood  is  come 
back  a  woman.  Such  a  woman  as  she 
ought  to  be,  after  all  this.  In  good 
time,  there  will  be  more  solemnity,  and 
more  fine  talk,  and  more  strong  arm, 
most  likely,  and  tliere  will  be  an  end  of 
her  ;  but  the  gentlemen  needn't  be 
afraid  of  being  thrown  out  of  work. 
There's  crowds  of  little  wretches,  boy 
and  girl,  growing  up  in  any  of  the  sti'eeta 
they  live  in,  that'll  keep  them  to  it  till 
they  'vemade  their  fortunes." 

The  old  woman  leaned  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  resting  her  lace  upon  her 
two  hands,  made  a  tihow  of  being  in 
great  distress — or  really  was,  perhaps. 

**  There !  I  have  done,  mother," 
said  the  daughter,  with  a  motion  of  her 
head,  as  if  in  dismissal  of  the  subject. 
**I  have  said  enough.  Don't  let  yon 
and  I  talk  of  being  dutiful,  whatever 
we  do.  Your  childhoo<l  was  like  mine, 
I  suppose.  So  much  the  worse  for  both 
of  us.  I  don't  waut  to  blame  you,  or 
to  defend  myself ;  why  should  1 1 
That  s  all  over,  long  ago.  But  I  am  a 
woman— nc^t  a  ^1,  now — 9Dd  ^<raL  end 
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I  iMedaH  mike  »  tbow  of  oor  his- 
tory, like  the  gentlemen  in  the  Coart. 
We  know  all  alM)ut  it,  well  enoagh.** 

Lo«t  and  degnulcil  as  she  was,  there 
was  a  beaaty  in  her,  both  of  face  and 
farm,  which,  even  in  its  worst  expres- 
sion, could  not  bat  be  recognised  as 
such  by  any  one  Regarding  her  with  the 
least  attention.  As  she  subsided  into 
silence,  and  her  face  which  haJ  been 
harshly  agitated,  quieted  down ;  while 
her  dark  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  fire,  ex- 
changed the  reckless  Tight  that  had 
animated  them,  for  one  that  was  softened 
by  something  like  sorrow ;  there  shone 
through  all  her  wayworn  misery  and 
fatigue,  a  ray  of  the  depai-ted  radiance 
of  the  fallen  angel. 

Her  mother,  after  watching  her  for 
■ome  time  without  speaking,  ventured 
to  steal  her  withered  hand  a  little 
nearer  to  her  across  the  table  ;  and 
finding  that  she  permitted  this,  to  touch 
her  face,  and  smooth  her  hair.  With 
the  feeling,  as  it  seemed,  that  the  old 
woman  was  at  least  sincere  in  this  show 
of  interest,  Alice  made  no  movement  to 
check  her  ;  so,  advancing  by  degrees, 
she  bound  up  her  daughter's  hair  afresh, 
took  off  her  wet  shoes,  if  they  deserved 
!be  name,  spread  something  dry  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  hovered  humbly 
about  her,  muttering  to  herself,  as  she 
recognised  her  old  features  and  expres- 
ition  more  and  more. 

**  You  are  very  poor,  mother,  I  see," 
said  Alice,  looking  round,  when  she  had 
sat  thus  for  some  time. 

"  Bitter  poor,  my  deary,*'  replied  the 
old  woman. 

She  admired  her  daughter,  and  was 
afraid  of  her.  Perhaps  her  admiration, 
such  as  it  was,  had  originated  long  ago, 
when  she  first  found  anything  that  was 
beautiful  appearing  in  Uie  midst  of  the 
squalid  fight  of  her  existence.  Perhaps 
her  fear  was  referable,  in  some  sort, 
to  the  retrospect  she  had  so  lately 
heard.  Be  this  as  it  might,  she  stood, 
submissively  and  deferentially,  before 
ber  child,  and  inclined  her  head,  as  if 
in  a  pitiful  entreaty  to  be  spared  any 
further  reproach. 

**How  have  you  lived?" 

"By  begging,  mjr  deary." 


« 


And  pniering,  mother  t* 

"Sometimes,  Ally — in  a  very  imaB 
way.  I  am  old  and  Umid.  I  haT« 
taken  trifles  from  children  now  and  then, 
my  deary,  but  not  often.  I  bsre 
tramped  about  the  country,  pet,  and  I 
know  what  I  know.     I  have  watched." 

"Watched?"  returned  the  dau^tcr, 
looking  at  her. 

"I  have  hong  about  a  fiunily,  my 
deary,"  said  the  mother,  eren  more 
humbly  and  submissively  than  before. 

"What  family?" 

"Hush,  darling.  Don't  be  sngiy 
with  me,  I  did  it  for  the  love  of  yo«. 
In  memory  of  my  poor  gal  beyond  seas." 
She  put  out  her  hand  deprecatingly,  uid 
drawing  it  back  again,  Uud  it  on  ber  lipi. 

"  Yeai-8  ago,  my  deary,"  she  pursued, 
glancing  timidly  at  the  attentive  awl 
stem  face  opposed  to  her.  "I  camt 
across  his  little  child,  by  chance." 

"  Whose  child  ?  * 

"  Not  his,  Alice  deary ;  don't  look 
at  me  like  that;  not  his.  How  could 
it  be  his  ?    Yon  know  he  has  none.** 

•  •  Whose  then  ? "  retomed  the  daogh- 
ter.     "You  said  his." 

"Hush,  Ally ;  yon  frighten  me,  deary. 
Mr.  Dom bey's—only  Mr.  Dombe/a 
Since  then,  darling,  I  have  seen  them 
often.     I  have  seen  him,^ 

In  uttering  this  last  word,  the  old 
woman  shrunk  and  recoiled,  as  if  with  a 
sudden  fear  that  her  daughter  would 
strike  her.  But  though  the  daughter's 
face  was  fixed  upon  her,  and  expr^sed 
the  most  vehement  passion,  she  remained 
still :  except  that  she  clenched  her  arms 
tighter  and  tighter  within  each  other, 
on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  restrain  them  by 
that  means  from  doing  an  injury  to 
herself,  or  some  one  elM,  in  Ihe  blind 
fury  of  the  wrath  that  suddenly 
possessed  her. 

"  Little  bethought  who  I  was  !"said 
the  old  woman,  shaking  her  clenched  hand. 

"  And  little  he  cared  I "  muttered 
her  daughter,  between  her  teeth. 

"  But  there  we  were,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  face  to  face.  I  spoke  to  him, 
and  he  spoke  to  me.  I  sat  and  watched 
him  as  he  went  away  down  a  long  gi-ovc 
of  trees ;  and  at  eveiy  step  he  took,  I 
ocrsed  him  aool  and  hodjS 
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•*  He  will  tlirive  in  spite  of  that, 
ntorned  the  daughter  disdainfully. 

''Aye,     he    is    thriving,"    said   the 
bother. 

She  held  her  peace ;  for  the  face  and 
fonn  before  her  were  unshaped  by  rage. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  bosom  would  burst 
with  the  emotions  that  strove  within 
it.     The  effort   that  constrained   and 
held  it  pent  up,  was  no  less  formidable 
than  the  rage  itself :  no  less  bespeaking 
the  violent  and    dangerous    character 
of  the  woman  who  made  it.      But  it 
Bacceeded,    and    she    asked,    after   a 
lilence  : 
"Is  he  married?" 
"No,  deary,*'  said  the  mother. 
"Going  to  be?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  deary.  But 
his  master  and  friend  is  married.  Oh, 
we  may  give  him  joy  !  We  may  giye 
*tm  all  joy  ! "  cried  the  old  woman, 
hogging  herself  with  her  lean  arms  in 
her  exultation.  **  Nothing  but  joy  to  us 
will  come  of  that  marriage.  Mind 
me!" 

The  daughter  looked  at  her  for  an 
explanation. 

"But  you  are  wet  and  tired  :  hungry 
and  thirsty,"  said  the  old  woman, 
hobbling  to  the  cupboard ;  *'and  there  *s 
little  here,  and  little — ^"  diving  down 
into  her  j)ocket,  and  jingling  a  few 
halfpence  on  the  table — *' little  here. 
Have  you  any  money,  Alice,  deary  ? " 

The  covetous,  sharp,  eager  face  with 
which  she  asked  the  question  and 
looked  on,  as  her  daughter  took  out  of 
her  bosom  the  little  gift  she  had  so 
lately  received,  told  almost  as  much 
of  the  history  of  this  parent  and  child 
s&  the  child  herself  had  told  in  words. 
"  Is  that  all  ? "  said  the  mother. 
**  1  have  no  mora  I  should  not  have 
this,  but  for  charity." 

"  But  for  charity,  eh,  deary  ? "  said 
the  old  woman,  bending  greedily  over 
the  table  to  look  at  the  money,  which 
she  appeared  distrustful  of  her  daugh- 
ter's still  retaining  in  her  hand,  and 
gazing  on.  *' Humph  !  six  and  six  is 
twelve  aiid  six  eighteen — so— we  must 
make  the  most  of  it.  I  '11  go  buy  some- 
thinj;  to  eat  and  drink." 

Wiih  greater    alacrity  than  might 


have  been  expected  in  one  of  her  ap* 
peara'vjo — for  age  and  misery  seemed 
to  have  made  her  as  decrepit  as  ugly  — - 
she  began  to  occupy  her  trembling 
hands  in  tying  an  old  bonnet  on  her 
head,  and  folding  a  torn  shawl  about 
herself :  still  eyeing  the  money  in  her 
daughter's  hand,  with  the  same  sharp 
desire. 

"  What  joy  is  to  come  to  us  of  this 
marriage,  mother?"  asked  the  daughter. 
**  You  have  not  told  me  that." 

*'  The  joy,"  she  replied,  attiring  her- 
self, with  fumbling  fingers,  **  of  no 
love  at  all,  and  much  pride  and  hate, 
my  deary.  The  joy  of  confusion  and 
strife  among  'em,  proud  as  they  are, 
and  of  danger — danger,  Alice  I " 

"  What  danger  ? " 

"  /  have  seen  what  I  have  seen.  / 
know  wliat  I  know  !  '*  chuckled  the 
mother.  *'  Let  some  look  to  it.  Let 
some  be  upon  their  guard.  My  gal 
may  keep  good  company  yet ! " 

Then,  seeing  that  in  the  wondering 
earnestness  with  which  her  daughter 
regarded  her,  her  hand  involuntarily 
closed  upon  the  money,  the  old  woman 
made  more  speed  to  secure  it,  and 
hurriedly  added,  "but  I'll  go  buy 
something  ;  I  '11  go  buy  something." 

As  she  stood  with  her  hand  stretched 
out  before  her  daughter,  her  daughter, 
glancing  again  at  the  money,  put  it  to 
her  lii3S  before  parting  with  it. 

"What,  Ally!  Do  you  kiss  it?" 
chuckled  the  old  woman..  "That's 
like  me — I  often  do.  Oh,  it 's  so  good 
to  us  !"  squeezing  her  own  tarnished 
halfpence  up  to  her  bag  of  a  throat, 
"so  good  tons  in  evei'ything  but  not 
coming  in  heaps  ! " 

"  I  kiss  it,  mother,"  said  the 
daughter,  "or  I  did  then  —  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  did  before  —  for  the 
giver's  sake." 

"The  giver,  eh,  deary?"  retorted 
the  old  woman,  whose  dimmed  eyes 
glistened  as  she  took  it.  "Aye  I  I  'U 
kiss  it  for  the  giver's  sake,  too,  when 
the  giver  can  make  it  go  farther.  But 
I  '11  go  spend  it,  deary.  I  'U  be  back 
directly." 

"  You  seem  to  say  you  know  a  great 
deal,  mother,"  said  the  daughter^  fid* 
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lowing  lier  to  the  door  witli  lier  eyes. 
*•  Yott  have  grown  ^cr^-  wise  since  we 
parted.'* 

•*  Know  !"  croaked  the  old  woman, 
coming  back  a  step  or  two,  "I  know 
niore  than  you  thiuk«  I  know  more 
than  he  thinks,  deary,  as  I  *11  tell  yon 
by  and  bye.     I  know  all  about  him.** 

The  daughter  smiled  incredulously. 

**I  know  of  his  brother,  Alice,**  said 
the  old  woman,  stretching  out  her  neck 
with  a  leer  of  malice  absolutely  fright- 
ful, **  who  might  hare  be^i  where  you 
have  been  —  for  stealing  money  —  and 
who  lives  with  his  sister,  over  yonder, 
by  the  north  road  out  of  London.** 

"Where?** 

"By  the  north  road  out  of  London, 
deary.  You  shall  see  the  house,  if  yon 
like.  It  an*t  much  to  boast  of,  genteel 
as  his  own  is.  No,  no,  no,'*  cried  the 
old  woman  shaking  her  head  and  laugh- 
ing ;  for  her  daughter  had  started  up, 
"not  now;  it*s  too  far  off;  it*s  by 
the  milestone,  where  the  stones  are 
heaped;  —  to-morrow,  deary,  if  it*s 
fine,  and  you  are  in  the  humour.  But 
1*11  go  spend—** 

"Stop!**  and  the  daughter  flung 
herself  upon  her,  with  her  former 
passion  raging  like  a  fire.  "  The 
sister  is  a  fair-faced  Devil,  with  brown 
hair?** 

The  old  woman,  dmazed  and  ten-ified, 
nodded  her  head. 

**I  see  the  shadow  of  him  in  her 
face  1  It  *s  a  red  house  standing  by 
itself.  Before  the  door  there  is  a  small 
green  porch.*' 

Again  the  old  woman  nodded. 

"In  which  I  sat  to-day  1  Give  me 
"back  the  money.** 

"Alice!    Deary!" 

"  Give  me  back  the  money,  or  you  11 
"be  hurt.** 

She  forced  it  from  the  old  woman's 
hand  as  she  spoke,  and  uttei-ly  in- 
different to  her  complainings  and  en- 
treaties, threw  on  the  garments  she  had 
taken  off,  and  hurried  out,  with  head- 
long speed. 

The  mother  followed,  limping  after 
her  as  she  could,  and  expostulating 
with  no  more  eflect  upon  her  than  upon 
tho  wind  and  rain  and  darkness  that 


encompassed    them.     Obdnrale  tpd 
fierce  in    her  own   purpose, .  and  »«• 
different  to  all  besides,  U»e  clangliter 
defied  the  weather  and  the  distance, 
as  if  she  had  known  no  travel  or  fatipue, 
and  made  for  the  house  where  Bhe  b»d 
been  relieved.      After  some  quarter  o( 
an   hour*s  walkint;,   the  old  voraan, 
spent  and  out  of  breath,  ventured  to 
hold  by  her  skirts  ;   but  she  veDtared 
no  more,  and  they  travelled  on  in  »• 
lence  through  the  wet  and  gloom.    " 
the   mother  now  and  then  nttercda 
word  of  complaint,  she  stifled  it  ^ 
her  daughter  should  break  awayfn* 
her  and  leave  her  behind;  and  the 
daughter  was  dumb. 

It  was  within  an  hour  or  so  of  mw* 
night,  when  they  left  the  regular  streets 
behind    them,    and    entered  on  ^ 
deeper  gloom   of  that  neutral  ground 
where  the  house  was  situated.    Tl^ 
town  lay  in  the  distance,  lurid  and 
lowering ;  the  bleak  wind  howled  onf 
the  open  space  ;  all  around  was  blad, 
wild,  desolate. 

"This  is  a  fit  place  forme  !**  add 
the  daughter,  stopping  to  look  hack. 
"  I  thought  so,  when  I  was  here  before, 
to-day.**"" 

"  Alice,  my  deary,"  cried  the  mother, 
pulling  her  gently  by  the  flkirk 
"Alice!** 

"  What  now,  mother  ?  " 

"Don*t  give  the  money  back,  my 
darling  ;  please  don* t.  We  can't  afford 
it.  We  want  supper,  deary.  Money 
is  money,  whoever  gives  it.  Say  whsi 
you  will,  but  keep  the  money.'* 

"See  there  ! "  was  all  the  daughteA 
answer.  "That  b  the  bouse  I  mean. 
Is  that  it  ?" 

The  old  woman  nodded  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  and  a  few  more  paces  brought 
them  to  the  threshold.  There  was  the 
light  of  fire  and  candle  in  the  room 
where  Alice  had  sat  to  dry  her  clothes ; 
and  on  her  knocking  at  the  door,  John 
Carker  appeared  from  that  rocm. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  sncli  visitors 
at  such  an  hour,  and  asked  Alice  whst 
she  wanted. 

"  I  want  your  sister,*^  she  said. 
"  The  woman  who  gave  zee  mouej  t»< 
day." 
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mud  of  her  raised  Toice, 

iOUt. 

lid  Alice.  '*  Yon  are  here  ! 
mber  me  ?  '* 

16  answered,  wondering, 
tbat  had  humbled  itself 
looked  on  her  now  with 
t^le  J  hatred  and  defiance; 
i  that  had  gently  touched 
as  clenched  with  such  a, 
I  purpose,  as  if  it  would 
gle  her ;  that  she  drew 
brother  for  protection, 
could  speak  with  you,  and 
ou  I  That  I  coulii  come 
id  not  feel  what  blood  was 
your  veins,  by  the  tingling 
! "  said  iJice,  witji  a 
jture. 
0  yon  ^ean?    What  have 

returned  the  other.  "Tpu 
>  by  your  fire ;  you  .have 
od  and  mpney  ;  you  have 
our  compassion  on  me ! 
name  I  spit  upon  f " 
roman,  with  a  malevolence 
her  ugliness  quite  awful, 
ithered  hand  at  the  brother 
confirmation  of  her  daughter, 

her  by  the  skirts  again, 
,  implorii^g  her  to  keep  ^e 

pped  a  tear  upon  your  hand, 
her  it  up!  If  I, spoke  a 
in  your  hearing,  may  it 
If  I  touched  you  with  my 
e  touch  be  poison  to  you  ! 
)n  this  roof  that  gave  me 
>rrow  and  shame  upon  your 
Ji  upon  all    belonging   to 

lid  the  words,  she  threw 
lown  upon  the  ground,  and 
ith  her  foot. 

it  in  the  dust :  I  wpuldn*t 
paved  my  way  to  Heaven  f 
bleeding  foot  that  brought 
day,  had  rotted  off,  hefore 
your  house  t " 
pale  and  trembling,  re- 
brother,  imd  suffered  her 
aterruptea. 
(rell  that  I  should  he  pitied 


and  forgiven  by  you,  or  any  one  of 
your  name,  in  the  first  hour  of  my 
return  !  It  was  well  that  j^ou  siionid 
act  the  kind  good  lady  to  me  !  I  Ul 
thank  you  when  I  die;  I  Ml  pi-ay  for 
you,  and  all  your  race,  you  may  be 
sure  !** 

With  a. fierce  action  i^  her  hand,  as 
if  she  sprinkled  hatred  on  the  grt  iind, 
and  with  it  devoted  those  who  were 
standing  there  to  destruction,  she 
looked  up  once  at  the  hlack  sky,  ami 
strode  out  into  the  wild  night. 

tThe  mother,  who  had  plucked  at  her' 
skii-ts  again  and  again  in  vain,  and  had 
eyed  the  money  lying  on  the  threshold 
with  an  absorbing  greed  that  seemed  to 
concentrate  her  faculties  upon  it,  would 
have  prowled  about,  until  the  house 
was  dark,  and  t^hen  groped  in  the  mire 
on  the  chance  of  repossessing  herself  of 
it.  But  the  daughter  drew  her  away, 
and  they  set  forth,  straight,  en  their 
return  to  their  d  welUng  ;  the  old  woman 
whimpering  and  bemoaning  their  loss 
upon  the  road,  and  fretfully  bewailing, 
as  openly  as  she  dared,  the  undutiful 
conduct  of  her  handsome  girl  in  depriv- 
ing her  of  a  supper,  on  the  very  first 
night  of  their  re-union. 

Supperless  to  bed  she  went,  saving 
for  a  few  coarse  fragments  ;  and  those 
she  sat  mumbling  and  munching  over  a 
scrap  of  fire,  long  after  her  undutifnl 
daughter  lay  asleep. 

Were  this  miserahle  mother,  and 
this  miserable  daughter,  only  the  re- 
duction to  their  lowest  giade,  of  certain 
social  vices  sometimes  prevailing  higher 
up  ?  In  ibis  round  world  of  many 
circles  within  circles,  do  we  make  a 
weary  journey  from  the  high  grade  to 
the  low,  to  find  at  last  that  they  lie 
close  together,  that  the  two  extremes 
touch,  and  that  our  journey's  end  is 
but  our  starting-place?  Allowing  for 
great  difference  of  stuff  and  texture, 
was  the  pattern  of  this  woof  repeated 
among  gentle  blood  at  all  ? 

Say,  Edith  Dombey  t  And  Cleopatrai 
best  of  mothers,  let  us  have  your  tea* 
timonj  t 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THB  HAPPT  PAUL 


Tin  dark  blot  on  the  street  is  gone. 
Mr.  Dorobe/s  mansion,  if  it  be  a  gap 
among  the  otber  houses  any  longer,  b 
only  80  because  it  is  not  to  be  Tied  with 
in  its  brightness,  and  haughtily  casts 
them  off.  The  saying  is,  ^at  home  is 
home,  be  it  never  so  homely.  If  it 
hold  good  in  the  opposite  contingency, 
and  home  is  home  be  it  never  so  stately, 
wlint  an  altar  to  the  Household  Gods  is 
raised  up  here  ! 

Lights  are  sparkling  in  the  windows 
this  evening,  and  the  ruddy  glow  of 
fii-cs  is  warm  and  bright  upon  the 
hangings  and  soft  carpets,  and  the  dinner 
waits  to  be  served,  and  the  dinner-table 
is  handflome'iy  set  forth,  though  only 
for  four  persons,  and  the  sideboai-d  is 
cumbrous  with  plate.  It  is  the  firat 
time  that  the  house  has  been  an-anged 
for  occui)ation  since  its  late  changes, 
and  the  happy  pair  are  looked  for  every 
minute. 

Only  second  to  the  wedding  morning, 
in  the  iutercst  and  expectation  it  en- 
genders among  the  household,  is  this 
evening  of  the  coming  home.  Mrs. 
Perch  is  in  the  kitchen  taking  tea ;  and 
has  made  the  tour  of  the  establishment, 
and  priced  the  silks  and  damasks  by  the 
yard,  and  exhausted  every  interjection 
in  the  dictionary  and  out  of  it  expres- 
sive of  admii-atioa  and  wonder.  The 
upholsterer*s  foreman,  who  has  left  his 
hat,  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  in  it, 
both  smelling  strongly  of  varnish,  under 
a  chair  in  the  hall,  lurks  about  the 
house,  gazing  upwards  at  the  cornices, 
and  downward  at  the  carpets,  and  oc- 
casionally, in  a  silent  transport  of  en- 
joyment, taking  a  rule  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  skirmish ingly  measuring  expensive 
objects,  with  unutterable  feelings.  Cook 
b  in,  high  spirits,  and  says  give  her  a 
place  where  there  's  plenty  of  company 
(as  she  'II  bet  you  sixpence  there  will  be 
now),  for  she  is  of  a  lively  dbposition, 
and  she  always  was  ^m  a  child,  and 


she  don^t  mind  who  kn 

sentiment  elicits  from  th( 

Perch  a  responsive  man 

and  approbation.    All 

hopes  is,  happiness  for 

riage  b  a  lottery,   and 

thinks  about  it,  the  mo 

independence  and  the  a 

life.     Mr.  Towlinson  i 

grim,  and  says  that 's 

and  give  him  War  h& 

with  the  French — for 

has  a  general   impres 

foreigner  is  a  Freochmi 

by  the  laws  of  nature. 

At  each  new  sound  o 

stop,   whatever  they 

listen;  and  more  thai 

general  starting  np  and 

they  are  ! "    But  here 

and  Cook  begins  to 

dinner,  which  has  beei 

and  the  upholsterer's  J 

lurking  about  the  ro< 

in  hb  blissful  reverie  ! 

Florence  is  ready  to 

and  her  new  mama.    1 

tions  that  are  throbbi 

originate  in  pleasure 

hai-dly  knows.     Butt! 

sends  added  colour  to 

brightness  to  her  ey( 

down  stairs,  drawing 

gcther — for  they  alw 

when  they  speak  of  he 

Miss  Florence  looks  t( 

a  sweet  young  lady  sh 

dear  I     A  pause  sue 

Cook,    feeling  as  pn 

sentiments   are    wait 

whether — and  there  si 

maid  wonders  too,  f 

Perch,  who  has  the  hi 

of  always  wondering  ^ 

wonder,  without  bein^ 

what  she  wonders  at. 

who  now   descries  a 

bringing  down  the  spi 
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r^  ^18  oim  lerel,  sajs  wait  and  see  :  he '  Florence  had  come  down  to  the  hall 
TJ^hessome  people  were  well  out  of  this,  too,  but  did  not  advance  :  reserving  her 
2^pok  leads  a  sigh  then,  and  a  murmur  timid  welcome-  until  these  nearer  and 
I  '*  Ah,  it  *8  a  strange  world, — it  is  deai-er  transports  should  subside.  But 
^^eed  !  '*  uid  when  it  has  gone  round  :  the  eyes  of  Edith  sought  her  out,  upon 
«ue  table,  adds  persuasively,  *'  but  Miss   the  threshold  ;  and  dismissing  her  sen- 


*^orenoe  can't  well  be  the  worse  for  any 
?«^nge,  Tom."  Mr.  Towlinson's  re- 
Joinder,  pregnant  with  frightful  mean- 
^,  is  **0h,  can't  she  though  !"  and 
^^^ble  that  a  mere  man  can  scarcely 
^  more  prophetic,  or  improve  upon  that, 
^  holds  his  peace. 

Mrs.  SkewtoD,  prepared  to  greet  her 
^Hng  daughter  and  dear  son-in-law 
^th  open  arms,  is  appropriately  attired 
^ot  that  purpose  in  a  very  youthful 
^tume,  with  short  sleeves.  At  pre- 
■ent,  however,  her  ripe  charms  are 
blooming  in  the  shade  of  her  own  apart- 
ments, whence  she  has  not  emerged  since 
ibe  took  possession  of  them  a  few  hours 
ago,  and  where  she  is  &st  growing  fret- 
fdl,  on  account  of  the  postponement  of 
dinner.     The  maid  who  ought  to  be  a 


sitive  parent  with  a.  slight  kiss  on  the 
cheek,  she  hurried  on  to  Florence  and 
embraced  her. 

"How  do  you  do,  Florence?"  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  putting  out  his  hand. 

As  Florence,  trembling,  raised  it  to 
her  lips,  she  met  his  glance.  The  look 
was  cold  and  distant  enough,  hut  it 
stirred  her  heart  to  think  that  she 
observed  in  it  something  more  of  interest 
than  he  had  ever  shown  before.  It 
even  expressed  a  kind  of  faint  surprise, 
and  not  a  disagreeable  surprise,  at 
sight  of  her.  She  dared  not  raise  her 
eyes  to  his  any  more ;  but  she  felt  that 
he  looked  at  her  once  again,  and  not 
less  favourably.  Oh  what  a  thrill  of 
joy  shot  through  her,  awakened  by  even 
this  intangible  and  baseless  confirmation 


skeleton,  but  is  in  truth  a  buxom  damsel,  I  of  her  hope  that  she  would  learn  to  win 

is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  most  amiable 

state  :  considering  her  quarterly  stipend 

much  safer  than  heretofoi'e,  and  fore- 

Keing  a  great  improvement  in  her  hoard 
and  lodging. 

Where  are  the  happy  pair,  for  whom 
this  brave  home  is  waiting  ?  Do  steam, 
tide,  wind,  and  horses,  all  abate  their 
speed,  to  linger  on  such  happiness? 
Does  the  swarm  of  loves  and  graces 
hovering  about  them  retard  their  pro- 
gress by  its  numbers  ?  Are  there  so 
many  flowers  in  their  happy  path,  that 
they  can  scarcely  move  along,  without 
entanglement  in  thomless  roses,  and 
sweetest  briar  ? 

They  are  here  at  las^  !    The  noise  of 
wheels  is  heard,  grows  louder,  and  a 
eai-riage  drives  up  to  the  door  1     A 
thundering  knock  from  the  obnoxious 
foreigner  anticipates  the  rush  of  Mr. 


Towlinson  and  party  to  open  it ;  and 
Mr.  Dombey  and  his  bride  aligh^  and 
walk  in  arm  and  arm. 

**  My  sweetest  Edith  1  '*  cries  an  agi- 
tated voice  upon  the  stairs.  *'My 
dearest  Dombey  !  '*  and  the  short  sleeves 
wreath  themselves  about  the  happy 
oonple  in  tain,  and  emhnioe  them. 


him,  through  her  new  and  beautiful 
mama  ! 

"Tou  will  not  be  long  dressing^ 
Mrs»  Dombey,  I  presume  ?**  said  Mr, 
Dombey. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  immediately." 

**  Let  them  send  up  dinner  in  a  qnaiv 
ter  of  an  hour.*' 

With  that  Mr.  Dombey  stalked  away 
to  his  own  dressing-room,  and  MrsL 
Dombey  went  up  staira  to  hers.  Mrs. 
Skewton  and  Florence  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room,  where'  that  excellent 
mother  considered  it  incumhent  on  her 
to  shed  a  few  irrepressible  tears,  sup- 
posed to  be  forced  from  her  by  her 
daughter's  felicity  ;  and  which  she  was 
still  drying,  very  gingerly,  with  a  laced 
comer  of  her  pocket-handkerchief,  when 
her  son-in-law  appeared. 

"And  how  my  dearest  Domhey 
did  you  find  that  delightfullest  of 
cities,  Paris  ?"  she  asked,  subduing  her 
emotion. 

'*It  was  cold,*'  returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

**  Qay  as  ever/'  said  Mrs.  Skewto% 
**of  course." 

"Not   particularly.     I  thooght  it 
I  dnU,"  said  Mr.  Dombsjr. 


soo 
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**  9i»  my  -diuwt  Dombej  !**  ardily ; 
"doll!" 

'*  It  made  that  impression  upon  me, 
Kadam,'*  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  gi-ave 
politeness.  *'I  believe  Mrs.  Dombey 
found  it  dull  too.  fibe  mentioned  once 
or  twice  that  she  thought  it  so." 

**.Why,    you  naughty  girl!"   eried 

Mrs.  Skewton,  rallying  her  dear  ehikl, 

who   now  entered,    **what  dreadfully 

heretical  things  have  you  been  saying 

.about  Paris?" 

Sdith  raised  her  eyebrows  with  an 
i  air  of  weariness ;  and  passing  the 
,  folding-doors  which  were  thrown  open 
to  display  the  suite  of  rooms  in  their 
.  new  and  hamdsome  garniture,  and  barely 
glancing  at  them  as  she  passed,  sat 
-down  by  Florence. 

**My  dear  Dombey,"  said  Mrs. 
Ske  wton,  *  *  how  charmingly  these  people 
have  carried  out  every  idea  that  we 
hinted.  They  have  made  a  perfect 
palace  of  the  house,  positively." 

'*  It  is  handsome,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 

looking  round.     **  I  directed  that  no 

..expense  should  be  spared  ;  and  all  that 

money    could   do,    has  been  done,    I 

believe." 

"  And  what  can  it  not  do,  dear  Dom- 
bey ?**  observed  Cleopatra. 

*'  It  is  powerful,  Madam,"  said  Mr. 
iDombey. 

He  looked  in  his  solemn  way  towards 
litis  wife,  but  not  a  word  said  i^e. 

**Ihope,  Mrs.  Dombey,"  addressing 
:her  after    a    moment's  silence,   with 
especial  distinctness ;  *  *  that  these  altera- 
tions meet  with  your  approval?" 

*'  They  are  as  handsome  as  they  can 
be,"  she  returned,  with  haughty  care- 
lessness. **They  should  ^  so,  of 
.course.     And  I  suppose  they  are." 

An  expression  of  scorn  was  habitual 
to  the  proud  face,  and  seemed  insepa- 
rable from  it ;  but  the  contempt  with 
which  it  received  any  appeal  to  admira- 
tion, respect)  or  consideration  on  the 
.  ground  of  his  riches,  no  matter  how 
slight  or  ordinary  in  itself,  was  a  new 
and  different  expression,  unequalled  in 
.  intensity  by  any  other  of  which  it 
was  capable.  Whether  Mr.  Dombey, 
wrapped  in  his  own  greatness,  was  at 
«U  aware  of  ihi%.  jor  n(v  iliexe  hadnot 


been  wanting  tpportuidties  alretdy  fis 
bis  complete  euUghtenment ;  aod  si 
that  mumeut  it  might  have  been  effected 
by  the  one  glance  of  the  daik  eye 
that  lighted  on  him,  alter  it  had 
rapidly  and  scornfully  surveyed  the 
theme  of  his  self-glorification.  He 
might  have  read  in  that  one  glance  that 
nothing  that  his  wealth  oonld  do,  though 
it  were  increased  ten  thousaDd  fold, 
could  win  him  for  its  own  saJEe,  one 
look  of  softened  recognition  from  the 
defiant  woman,  linked  to  him,  but 
arrayed  with  her  whde  sonl  against 
him.  He  might  have  read  in  that 
one  glance  that  even  for  its  sordid  and 
mercenary  influence  upon  herself,  she 
spumed  it,  while  she  churned  its  ut* 
most  power  as  her  right,  her  bu-gain*- 
as  the  base  and  worthless  recompense 
for  which  she  had  become  his  wife. 
He  might  have  read  in  it  that,  ever 
baring  her  own  head  for  the  lightning 
of  her  own  contempt  and  pride  to  stiikc, 
the  most  innocent  allusion  to  the  power 
of  his  riches  degraded  her  anew,  suk 
her  deeper  in  her  own  respect,  and 
made  the  blight  and  waste  within  her, 
more  con^lete. 

But  dinner  was  announced,  and  Mr. 
Dombey  led  down  Cleopatra ;  Edith 
and  his  daughter  following.  Sweeping 
past  the  gold  and  silver  demonstmtion 
on  the  sideboard  as  if  it  were  heaped* 
up  dirt,  and  deigning  to  bestow  no  look 
upon  the  elegancies  around  her,  she 
took'  her  place  at  his  board  for  the  ksH 
time,  and  sat,  like  a  statue,  at  the  fea^t 

Mr.  Dombey,  being  a  good  deal  in 
the  statue  way  himself,  was  well  enough 
pleased  to  see  his  handsome  wife  un* 
moveable  and  proud  and  cold.  Her 
deportment  being  always  elegant  and 
graceful,  this  as  a  general  behavionr 
was  agreeable  and  congenial  to  him. 
Presiding,  therefore,  with  his  accus- 
tomed dignity,  and  not  at  all  reflecting 
on  his  wife  by  any  warmth  or  hilarity 
of  his  own,  he  performed  his  share  « 
the  honours  of  the  table  with  a  cool 
satisfaction  ;  and  the  installation  dinner, 
though  not  regarded  down  stairs  ai  ft 
great  success,  or  very  promising  begii* 
ning,  passed  off,  above,  in  a  sufficieitl| 
pol^.geiktflel»..ftiid  froA^  jmaDBOb 
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Soonifter  tea,  "^Ifre.  flkevtoD,  irlio 
iffected  to  be  quite  OYercome  and  worn 
bat  by  ber  emotions  of  bappiaesSi 
arising  in  the  contemplation  of  her  dear 
child  united  to  the  man  of  her  heart, 
Irat  who,  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
found  this  family  party  somewhat  dull, 
as  she  yawned  for  one  hour  continually 
-behind  her  fan,  retired  to  bed.  Ed  ith , 
also,  silently  withdrew  and  came  back 
DO  more.  Thus,  it  happened  that 
Florence,  ^ho  had  been  up-stairs  to 
have  some  conversation  with  Diogenes, 
tetuming  to  the  drawing-room  wi^  her 
dttle  work-basket)  found  no  one  there 
but  her  father,  who  was  walking  to 
and  fro,  in  dreary  magnificence. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Shall  I  go 
away,  Papa  ?"  said  Florence  fiiintly, 
hesitating  at  the  door. 

*'No,*'  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  look- 
ing round    over  his  shoulder;  '*yoa 
:  eao  oome  mmI  go  here,  Florence,  as  you 
please.     This  is  not  my  private  room.** 

Florence  entered,  and  sat  down. at  a 
distint  littie   table   wi^   her  work : 
finding'  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her 
h'ffrr-for  the  very  first  time  within  her 
memory  fi*om  her  infancy  to  that  hour 
—alone  with  her  father,  as  his  com- 
panion.     She,  his  natural,  companion, 
his  only  child,  who  in  her  lonely  iZfe 
and  grief  had  known  the  sufiering  of  a 
breaking  heart ;  who,  in  her  rejected 
love,  had  never  breathed  his  name  to 
Qod  at  night,  but  with  a  tearful  bless- 
ing, heavier  on  him  than  a  curse ;  who 
bar]  prayed  to  die  young,  so  she  might 
only  die  in  his  aims;   who  had,  all 
tlirough,  repaid  the  agony  of  slight  and 
eoldness,    and   dislike,    with    patient 
nnexacting    love,    excusing  him,    and 
pleading  for  b'lm,.  like  his  better  angel  ! 
She  trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  dim. 
Bis  figure  seemed  to  grow  in  height 
and  bulk  before  her  as  he  paced  the 
room  :  now  it  was  all  blurred  iwd  in- 
distinct ;  now  clear  again,  and  plain ; 
and  now  she  seemed  to  think  that  this 
bad  happened,  just  the  same^  a  mul- 
titude   of   years    ago.      8he    yearned 
towards  him,  and  yet  shrunk  from  his 
approach.      Unnatural    emotion  in  a  j 
child,  innocent  of  wrong  !    Unnatural  I 
tho  band  that  had  dic^^^ed  U^e  sliarp ' 


plough,  wkiah  Iiitto;w^  up  her  genUe 
nature  for  the  sowing  of  its  seeds  ! 

Bent  upon  not  distressing  or  offending 
him  by  her  distress,  Florence  con- 
trolled herself,  and  sat  quietly  at  her 
work.  After  a  few  more  turns  across 
and  across  the  room,  he  left  off  pacing 
it ;  and  withdrawing  into  a  shadowy 
comer  at  some  distance,  where  there 
wa3  an  easy  chair,  covered  his  head 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  compceed 
himself  to  sleep. 

It  was  enough  for  Florence  to  sit 
there,  watching  him  ;  turning  her  ey^8 
towards  his  chair  from  time  to  time; 
watching  him  with  her  thoughts,  when 
her  face  was  intent  upon  her  work  ;  and 
soiTowfulIy  glad  to  think  that  he  could 
sleep,  while  she  was  there,  and  that  he 
was  not  made  restless  by  her  strange 
and  long-forbidden  presence. 

What  would  have  been  her  thoughts 
If  she  had  known  that  he  was  steadily 
regarding  her ;  that  the  veil  upon  his 
face,  oj  accident  or  by  design,  was  so 
adjusted  that  his  sight  was  free,  and 
that  it  never  -vandered  from  her  face 
an  instant.  That  when  she  looked 
towards  him,  in  the  obscure  dark 
corner,  her  speaking  eyes,  more  earaest 
and  pathetic  in  their  voiceless  speech 
than  all  the  orators  of  all  the  world, 
and  impeaching  him  more  nearly  in 
their  mute  address,  met  his,  and  did 
not  know  it.  That  when  she  bent  hpr 
head  again  over  her  work,  he  drew  his 
breath  more  easily,  but  with  the  same 
attention  looked  upon  her  still — upon 
her  white  brow  and  her  falling  hair, 
and  busy  hauds ;  and  once  attracted, 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  turn  his 
eyes  away  ! 

And  what  were  his  thoughts  mean* 
while  ?  With  what  emotions  did  ho 
prolong  the  attentive  gaze  covertly  di- 
rected on  his  unknown  daughter  ?  Was 
there  reproach  to  him  in  the  quiet  figure 
and  the  mild  eyes  ?  Had  he  begun  to 
feel  her  disregarded  claims,  and  did 
they  touch  him  home  at  last,  and  waken 
him  to  some  sense  of  his  cruel  injustice  t 
There  are  yielding  moments  in  the 
lives  of  the  sternest  and  harshest  men, 
though  such  men  oi'ten  keep  their  secret 
well     The  sight. of  her  in  her  beauty 
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ftTmosi  cbanged  into  ft  woman  without 
bis  koowledge,  may  bare  struck  ont 
some  such  moments  even  in  his  life  of 
pride.  Some  passing  thonght  that  he 
bad  bad  a  bappy  home  vitbin  bis  reach 
—had  had  abousebold  spirit  bending  at 
bis  feet — bad  overlooked  it  in  bis  stiff- 
necked  snilen  arrogance,  and  wandered 
away  and  lost  himself,  may  have  engen- 
dered them.  Some  simple  eloquence 
distinctly  heard,  tbongh  only  uttered 
in  her  eyes,  unconscious  tbat  he  read 
tbem,  as  '*By  the  death-beds  I  have 
tended,  by  the  childhood  I  have  suf- 
fered, by  our  meeting  in  this  dreary 
bouse  at  midnight,  by  the  cry  wrung 
from  me  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 
oh,  father,  turn  to  me  and  seek  a  refuge 
in  my  love  before  it  is  too  late  !  *'  may 
have  arrested  tbem.  Meaner  and 
lower  thoughts,  as  that  his  dead  boy 
was  now  superseded  by  new  ties,  and 
be  could  forgive  the  having  been  sup- 
planted in  his  affection,  may  have 
occasioned  them.  The  mere  association 
of  her  as  an  ornament,  with  all  the 
ornament  and  pomp  about  him,  may 
have  been  sufficient.  But  as  he  looked, 
be  softened  to  her,  more  and  more. 
As  he  looked,  she  became  blended  with 
the  child  be  had  loved,  and  be  could 
hardly  separate  the  two.  As  he  looked, 
be  saw  her  for  an  instant  by  a  clearer 
and  a  brighter  light,  not  bending  over 
that  child's  pillow  as  his  rival — mon- 
strous thought — but  as  the  spirit  of  his 
home,  and  in  the  action  tending  himself 
no  less,  as  he  sat  once  more  with  his 
bowed-down  head  upon  his  hand  at  the 
foot  of  the  little  bed.  He  felt  inclined 
to  speak  to  her,  and  call  her  to  him. 
The  words  "Florence,  come  here!" 
were  rising  to  his  lips — but  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  they  were  so  very  strange 
— when  they  were  checked  and  stifled 
by  a  footstep  on  the  stair. 

It  was  his  wife's.  She  bad  exchanged 
her  dinner  dress  for  a  loose  robe,  and 
unbound  her  hair,  which  fell  freely 
about  her  neck.  But  this  was  not  the 
change  in  her  that  startled  him. 

**  Florence,  dear,"  she  said,  **I  have 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere." 

As    she    sat  down  by  the  side  of  I 
Florexioe,  sho  stooped  aiod  kissed  her  I 


hand.  He  hardly  Imew  his  wife.  Sbe 
was  so  changed.  It  was  not  merely 
tbat  her  smile  was  new  to  him— thongh 
that  he  had  never  seen ;  but  ber 
manner,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  tlie 
light  of  her  eyes,  the  interest,  and  con* 
fidence,  and  winning  wish  to  please^ 
expressed  in  all — this  was  not  Edith. 

**  Softly,  dear  Mama.  Papa  k 
asleep.** 

It  was  Edith  now.  She  looked 
towards  the  comer  where  he  was,  and 
he  knew  that  £ice  and  manner  yeiy 
well. 

''I  scarcely  thought  yon  could  be 
here,  Florence.** 

Again,  bow  altered  and  how  softened, 
in  an  instant ! 

"I  left  here  early,'*  pursued Editii, 
''purposely  to  sit  up-stairs  and  talk 
with  you.  But,  going  to  your  room,  I 
found  my  bird  was  flown,  and  I  haTe 
been  waiting  there  ever  since,  expecting 
its  return.** 

If  it  had  been  a  bird,  indeed,  she 
could  not  have  taken  it  more  tenderly 
and  gently  to  her  breast^  than  she  did 
Florence. 

"Come,  dear!*' 

"  Papa  will  not  ex])ect  to  find  me,  I 
suppose,  when  he  wakes,**  hesitated 
Florence. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will,  Florence!" 
said  Rdith,  looking  full  upon  her. 

Florence  drooped  her  bead,  and  rose^ 
and  put  up  her  work-basket.  Edith 
drew  ber  hand  through  her  arm,  and 
they  went  out  of  the  room  like  sisters. 
Her  very  step  was  different  and  new  to 
him,  Mr.  Dombey  thought,  as  his  eyes 
followed  her  to  the  door. 

He  sat  in  his  shadowy  comer  so  long, 
that  the  church  clocks  struck  the  hoor 
three  times  before  he  moved  that  night 
All  tbat  while  bis  £Etoe  was  still  intent 
upon  the  spot  where  Florence  had  been 
seated.  The  room  grew  darker,  as  the 
candles  waned  and  went  out ;  bat  a 
darkness  gathered  on  his  face,  exceeding 
any  that  the  night  could  cast,  and 
rested  there. 

Florence  and  Edith,  seated  before 
the  fire  in  the  remote  room  where  little 
Paul  had  died,  talked  together  for  a 
long  time.     Diogenes,  who  was  of  the 
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pfirty,  had  at  first  oljected  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Eclitb,  and,  even  iu  deference 
to  his  mistresses  wish,   had  only  per- 
mitted it  under  growling  protest.     But, 
emei-ging  by  little  and  little  from  the 
ante- room,  whither  he  had   retired  in 
dudgeon,  he  soon  appeared  to  compre- 
hend,  that  with  the  most  amiable  in- 
tentions  he  had    made  one  of   those 
mistakes  which  will  occasionally  arise  in 
the  best-regulated  dogs*  minds  ;  as  a 
friendly  apology  for  which  he  stuck  him- 
self up  on  end  between  the  two,  in  a  very 
hot  place  in  fi*ont  of  the  fire,  and  sat 
panting  at  it,  with  his  tongue  out,  and 
a  most  imbecile  expression  of  counte- 
nance, listening  to  the  conversation. 

It  turned,  at  first,  on  Florence's 
books  and  favourite  pursuits,  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  beguiled 
the  interval  since  the  marrioge.  The 
last  theme  opened  up  to  her  a  subject 
which  lay  very  near  her  heart,  and 
she  said,  with  the  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes : 

**  Oh,  Mama  !    I  have  had  a  great 
aorrow  since  that  day." 
"  You  a  great  sorrow,  Florence  I " 
"  Yes.     Poor  Walter  is  drowned." 
Florence   spread    her  hands    before 
her  face,  and  wept  with  all  her  heart. 
Many  as  were  the  secret  tears  which 
Walter's  fate  had  cost  her,  they  flowed 
yet,  when  she  thought  or  spoke  of  him. 
*'But  teU  me,  dear,"   said   Edith, 
soothing    her.      **  Who    was  Walter  ? 
What  was  he  to  you  ? " 

**He  was  my  brother.  Mama. 
After  dear  Paul  died,  we  said  we  would 
be  brother  and  sister.  I  had  known 
him  a  long  time — from  a  little  child. 
He  knew  Paul,  who  liked  him  very 
much  ;  Paul  said,  almost  at  the  last, 
*  Take  care  of  Walter,  dear  Papa  I  I 
was  fond  of  him !  *  Walter  had  been 
brought  in  to  see  him,  and  was  there 
then — in  this  room." 

**  And  did  he  take  care  of  Walter  ?" 
inquired  £dith,  sternly. 

*'  Papa  I  He  appointed  him  to  go 
abroad.  He  was  drowned  in  ship- 
wreck on  his  voyage,"  s^  Florence, 
sobbing. 

''Does  he  know  that  he  isdeadt" 
cftked  Edith. 


"  I  eannot  tell,  Mama.  I  hare  no 
means  of  knowing.  Dear  Mama  !  ** 
died  Florence,  clinging  to  her  as  for 
help,  and  hiding  her  face  upon  her 
bosom,  **  I  know  that  you  have  seen — " 
*'Stay!  Stop,  Florence."  Etlith 
turned  so  pale,  and  spoke  so  earnestly, 
thjit  Florence  did  not  need  her  re- 
straining hand  upon  her  lips.  **  TeU 
me  all  about  Walter  first ;  let  me  un* 
derstand  this  history  all  through." 

Florence  related  it,  and  everything 
belonging  to  it,  even  down  to  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Toots,  of  whom  she 
could  hardly  speak  in  her  distress  with- 
out a  tearful  smile,  although  she  was 
deeply  grateful  to  him.  When  she  had 
concluded  her  account,  to  the  whole  of 
which  Edith,  holding  her  hand,  listened 
with  close  attention,  and  when  a  silence 
had  succeeded,  Edith  said  : 

*'  What  is  it  that  you  know  I  have 
seen,  Florence  ? " 

''That  I  am  not,"  sdid  Florence, 
with  the  same  mute  appeal,  and  the 
same  quick  concealment  of  her  face  as 
before,  "  that  I  am  not  a  favoui-ito 
child.  Mama.  I  never  have  been.  I 
have  never  known  how  to  be.  I  have 
missed  the  way,  and  had  no  one  to 
show  it  to  me.  Oh,  let  me  learn  from 
you  how  to  become  dearer  to  Papa. 
Teach  me  I  you,  who  can  so  well !  *' 
and  clinging  closer  to  her,  with  some 
broken  fei*vent  words  of  gratitude  and 
endearment,  Florence,  relieved  of  her 
sad  secret,  wept  long,  but  not  as  pain- 
fully as  of  yore,  within  the  encircling 
arms  of  her  new  mother. 

Pale,  even  to  her  lips,  and  with  a 
face  'that  strove  for  composure  until 
its  proud  beauty  was  as  fixed  as 
death,  Edith  looked  down  upon  the 
weeping  girl,  and  once  kis^  her. 
Then  gradually  disengaging  herself,  aud 
putting  Florence  away,  she  said, 
stately  and  quiet,  as  a  marble  image, 
and  in  a  voice  that  deepened  as  she 
spoke,  but  had  no  other  token  of 
emotion  in  it : 

"Florence,  you  do  not  know  me! 
Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  learn 
from  me  I " 

"Not  learn  from  you?**  repeated 
Floreno^  in  surprise. 
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''fli«t  I  thf^d  imcik  .jon  bow  to 
love,  or  bo  loved,  Ueftven  forbid  !  *' 
■aid  Edith.  *'If  you  could  teach  roe, 
that  were  better;  but  it  is  too  late. 
You  are  dear  to  mie,  Florence.  I  did 
not  think  tbat  anything  could  ever  be 
.  so  dear  to  me,  as  you  are  in  this  little 
time." 

She  saw  that  Florence  would  haye 
jpoken  here,  so  checked  her  with  her 
band,  and  went  on. 

**  I  will  be  your  true,  friend  always. 
I  wi}l  cherish  you,  as  much,  if  not 
,.as  well  as  any  one  in  this  world  could. 
Yon  may  trust  in  me — I  know  it  and 
I  say  it,  dear, — with  the  whole  con- 
fidence even  of  your  pure  heart  There 
are  hosts  of  women  whom  he  might 
have  married,  better  and  truer  in  all 
other  respects  than  I  am,  Florence ; 
but  there  is  not  one  who  could  come 
bere,  his  wife,  whose  heart  coul,d  beat 
with  greater  truth  to  you  than  mine 
does." 

**I  know  it,  dear  Mapial"  cried 
Florence.  "From  that  first  most 
happy  day  I  have  known  it." 

**  Most  happy  day  ! "  Edith  seemed 
to  repeat  the  words  involuntarily,  and 
went  on.  "Though  the  merit  is  not 
mine,  for  I  thought  little  of  you  until 
I  saw  you,  let  the  undeserved  reward 
be  mine  in  your .  trust  and  love.  And 
,in  this— in  this,  Florence  ;  on  the  first 
night  of  my  taking  up  my  abode  here  ; 
I  am  led  on  as  it  is  best  I  should  be, 
to  say  it  for  the  first  and  last  time." 

Florence,  without  knowing  why,  fe^lt 
almost  afraid  to  hear  her  proceed,  but 
^kept  her  eyes  rivetted  on  ike  beautiful 
face  so  fixed  upon  her  own. 

"Never  seek  to  find  in  me,"  said 
Edith,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  breast, 
"  what  is  not  here.  Never  if  you  can 
help  it,  Florence,  &11  off  from  me 
because  it  is  not  here.  Little  by  little 
you  will  know  me  better,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  know  me,  as  I 
know  myself.  Then,  be  as  ^eniciit  to 
me  as  you  can,  and  do  not  turn  to 
bitterness  the  only  sweet  remembrance 
I  shall  have."      ' 

The  tears  that  were  visible  in  her 
^eyes  as  she  keptthen^  fixed  on  Florence, 
showed  that  the  composed  Uoe  was  b^t  * 


as  a  handsome  mask ;  jN^d^yreMved 
it,  and  continued  :  ' 

"I  ?iave  seen  what  you  say,  ai*d 
know  how  true  it  is.  Bat  believe  me 
— you  will  soon,  if  you  cannot  now— 
there  is  no  one  on  this  earth  less 
qualified  to  set  it  right  or  belpjoi, 
Florence,  than  L  Never  ask  me  why, 
or  speak  to  me  about  it  or  of  my  hni- 
band,  more.  There  should  be,  sofar, 
a  division,  and  a  silence  betveen  lis 
two,  like  the  grave  itself." 

She  sat  for  some  time  aleDt;¥lo* 
rence  scarcely  venturing  to  breatba 
meanwhile,  as  dim  and  imperfect 
shadows  of  the  truth,  and  all  its  daily 
consequences,  chased  each  other  throngk 
her  ten'ified,  yet  incredulous  imagina- 
tion. Almost  as  soon  as  she  had 
ceased  to  speak,  Edith^s  face  began  to 
subside  from  its  set  composure  to  that 
quieter  and  more  relenting  aspect^ 
which  it  usually  wore  when  she  and 
Florence  were  alone  together.  She 
shaded  it^  after  this  change,  with  her 
hands  ;  and  when  she  arose,  and  with 
an  affectionate  embrace  bade  Florence 
good  night,  went  quickly,  and  withottk 
looking  round. 

But  when  Florence  was  in  bed,  and 
the  room  was  dark  except  for  the  glov 
of  the  fire,  Edith  returned,  and  saying 
that  she  could  not  sleep,  and  that  her 
dressing-room  was  lonely,  drew  a  chair 
upon  the  hearth,  and  watched  tlia 
eml^ers  as  they  diei  away.  Florence 
watohed  them  too  from  her  bed,  unlil 
they,  and  the  noble  figure  before  them, 
crowned  with  its  flowing  hair,  and  in 
its  thoughtful  eyes  reflecting  back  their 
light,  become  confused  and  indistin^ 
and  finally  were  lost  in  slumber. 

In  her  sleep,  however,  Florence  cosld 
not  lose  an  undefined  impression  of 
what  had  so  recently  passed.  It  formed 
the  subject  of  her  dreams,  and  haunted 
her ;  now  in  one  shape,  now  in  another; 
but  always  oppressively  ;  and  with  % 
sense  of  fear.  She  dreamed  of  seeking 
her  father  in  wildernesses,  of  foUowidg 
his  track  up  fearful  heights,  and  down 
into  deep  mines  and  caverns  ;  of  being 
charged  with  something  that  would 
release  him  from  extraordinary  sofierisg 
—she  knew  iiot  wha^  or  vhy  — /0^ 
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oerer  being  al>le  to  attun  tbe  goal  ancl 

-let  him  free.     Tben  she  saw  bim  dead, 

upon  that  very  bed,  and  in  that  very 

loom,  and   knew  that  be   bad   never 

loved  her  to  tbe  last,  and  fell  upon  bis 

Colli  breast,  jiassionately  weeping.    Tben 

a  prospect  opened,  and  a  river  flowed, 

and  a  plaintive  voice  she  knew,  cried, 

"  It  is   running  on,    Floy  1      It   has 

pever  stopiied  !    You  are  moving  with 

it !  '*     And  she  saw  bim  at  a  distance 

Btretcbing  out  his  arms  towards   hei^, 

while  a  figure  such  as  Walter's  used  to 

be,  stooil  near  him,  awfully  serene  and 

ttiil.     In  every  vision,  Edith  came  and 

K^ent,  sometimes  to  her  joy,  sometime 

O  her  sorrow,  until  they  were  alone 

ipon  the  brink  of  a  dark  grave,  and 

iiUth  pointing  dowoy  she  looked  and 


saw— what  f  —  aooiher  Ediih  lying  at 
tbe  bottom. 

In  tbe  terror  of  this  dream,  she  cried 
out,  and  awoke,  she  tbouglit.  A  soft 
voice  seemed  to  whisper  in  her  ear, 
"Florence,  dear  Florence,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  dream  ! "  and  stretching  out  her 
arms,  she  retomed  the  caress  of  her 
new  mama,  who  then  went  out  at  the 
door  in  tho  light  of  tbe  grey  morning. 
!ln  a  moment,  Florence  sat  up  wonder- 
jing  whether  this  bad  really  taken  place 
or  not ;  but  she  was  only  certain  that 
it  was  grey  morning  indeed,  and  that 
the  blackened  ashes  of  tbe  fire  wese  on 
the  hearth,  and  that  she  was  alone. 

So  passed  the  night  on  which  tbe 
happy  pair  came  home. 
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Kaht  SQCoeeding  days  passed  in  like 
sinner  ;  £xeept  that  there  were  nu- 
nerous  visits  received  and  paid,  and 
hat  Mrs.  Skewton  held  little  levees  in 
ler  own  apartments,  at  which  Major 
kgsto^k  was  a  frequent  attendant,  and 
hat  Florence  encountered  no  second 
[>ok  fiom  her  father,  although  she  saw 
lim  every  day.  Nor  bad  she  much 
ommuuieation  in  words  with  her  new 
aama,  who  was  imperious  and  proud 
0  all  the  house  but  her  —  Florence 
ould  not  but  observe  that — and  who, 
Ithough  she  always  sent  for  her  or 
rent  to  her  when  she  came  home  from 
isiting,  and  would  always  go  into  her 
oom  at  night,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
owevcr  late  the  hour,  and  never  lost 
n  opportunity  of  being  with  her,  was 
ften  her  silent  and  thougbtful.com- 
anion  for  a  long  time  together. 

Florence,  who  bad  hoped  for  so  much 
om  this  marriage,  could  liot  help 
)metimes  comparing  the  bright  house 
ith  tbe  fiidcd  dreary  place  out  of  which 
iLad  arisen,  and  wondering  when,  in 
ly  shape,  it  would  begin  to  be  a  home  ; 
r  that  it  waa  no  home  then,  for  any 


one,  though  everything  went  on  Inxii* 
riously  and  regularly,  she  had  alwaya 
a  secret  misgiving.  Many  an  hour  qI 
sorrowful  reflection  by  day  and  nighty 
and  many  a  tear  of  blighted  iiop^ 
Florence  bestowed  upon  tbe  assurance 
her  new  mama  bad  given  her  so  strong- 
ly,  that  there  was  no  one  on  the  earih 
more  powerless  than  herself  to  teach 
her  how  to  win  her  fatber^s  heart. 
And  soon  Florence  began  to  think  — 
resolved  to  think  would  be  tbe  ti-uer 
phrase  —  that  as  no  one  knew  so  well, 
bow  hopeless  of  being  subdued  or 
changed  her  father's  coldness  to  her 
was,  so  she  had  given  her  this  warning, 
and  forbidden  the  subject  in  very  com- 
passion. Unselfish  here,  as  in  her 
every  act  and  fancy,  Florence  preferred 
to  bear  the  pain  of  this  new  wound, 
rather  than  encoui-age  any  faint  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  truth  as  it  concerned 
her  father  ;  tender  of  him,  even  in  her 
wandering  thoughts.  As  for  bis  home, 
she  hoped  it  would  become  a  better 
one,  when  its  state  of  novelty  and 
transition  should  be  over  ;  and  for  her- 
self thought  little  and  lamented  lesSi 
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If  none  of  tbe  new  fiimilj  were  par- 
tieularly  at  borne  in  private,  it  was  re- 
solved tbat  Mis.  Dombey  at  least  should 
beat  borne  in  public,  without  delay.  A 
series  of  entertaiumeuts  in  celebration  of 
the  late  nu])tials,  and  in  cultivation  of 
society,  were  arranged,  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Dombey  and  Mrs.  Ske^'ton ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  the  festive  proceedings 
should  commence  by  Mrs.  Dom bey's 
being  at  home  upon  a  certain  evening, 
and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dombey*  s  re- 
questing  the  honour  of  the  com})any  of 
a  great  many  incongruous  people  to 
dinp^r  on  the  same  day. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Dombey  produced  a 
list  of  sundiy  easteiii  magnates  who 
were  to  be  bidden  to  this  feast  on  his 
behalf;  to  which  Mrs.  Skewton,  acting 
for  her  dearest  child,  who  was  haughtily 
careless  on  the  subject,  subjoined  a 
western  list,  compi-ising  Cousin  Feenix, 
not  yet  returned  to  Badai  Baden,  gi*eatly 
to  the  detriment  of  his  personal  estate ; 
and  a  variety  of  moths  of  various  de- 
grees and  ages,  who  had,  at  various 
times,  fluttered  round  the  light  of  her 
fiiir  daughter,  or  herself,  without  any 
lasting  injury  to  their  wings.  Florence 
was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  dinner- 
party, by  Edith *s  command  —  elicited 
by  a  moment's  doubt  and  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Skewton  ;  and  Flo- 
rence, with  a  wondering  heart,  and 
with  a  quick  instinctive  sense  of  every- 
thing that  grated  on  her  father  in  the 
least,  took  her  silent  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  Mr. 
Doiiibey,  in  a  cravat  of  cxtraordinaiy 
height  and  stiffness,  walking  restlessly 
ftbout  the  drawing-room  until  the  hour 
appointed  for  dinner ;  punctual  to 
which,  an  East  India  Director,  of  im- 
mense wealth,  in  a  waistcoat  apparently 
constructed  in  serviceable  deal  by  some 
plain  carpenter,  but  really  engendered 
in  the  tailor's  art,  and  composed  of  the 
material  called  nankeen,  arrived,  and 
was  received  by  Mr.  Dombey  alone. 
The  next  stage  of  the  proceedings  was 
Mr.  Douibcy's  sending  his  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Dombey,  with  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  time ;  and  the  next,  the 
HjiAt  India  Directoi^s  falling  prostrate, 


in  a  conversational  pcnnt  of  ^ew,  ud 
as  Mr.  Dombey  was  not  the  itan  to 
pick  him  up,  staring  at  the  fire  until 
rescue  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Skewton  ;  whom  the  Director,  as  & 
pleasant  start  in  life  for  the  evening, 
mistook  for  Mrs.  Dombey,  and  greeted 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  next  an*i  val  was  a  Bank  Director, 
reputed  to  be  able  to  buy  up  anything 
— human  Nature  generally,  if  he  should 
take  it  in   his  head  to  influence  the 
money  market  in  that  direction— but vrho 
was  a  wonderfully  modest  spoken  man, 
almost  boastfully  so,  and  mentioned  his 
"little     place"    at    Kingston- upon- 
Thames,  and  its  just  being  bai-ely  eqnal 
to  giving  Dombey  a  bed  and  a  chop,  if 
he  would  come  and  visit  it.     Ladies,  he 
said,  it  was  not  for  a  man  who  lived  in 
his  quiet  way  to  take  upon  himself  to 
invite — but  if  Birs.  Skewton  and  her 
daughter,   Mrs.    Dombey,  should  ever 
find  themselves  in  that  direction,  and 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  look  at  a 
little  bit  of  a  shrubbery  they  would  find 
there,  and  a  poor  little  flower-bed  or  so, 
and  a  humble  apology  for  a  pinery,  and 
two  or  three  little  attempts  of  that  sort 
without  any  pretension,  they  would  dis- 
tinguish him  very  much.     Carrying  out 
his  character,  this  gentleman  was  veij 
plainly  dressed,  in  a  wisp  of  camhrie 
for  a  neckcloth,   big  shoes,  a  coat  that 
was  too  loose  for  him,  and  a  pair  of 
trowsers  that  were  too  spare  ;  and  rocn* 
tion  being  made  of  the  Opera  by  Mrs. 
Skewton,  he  said  he  very  seldom  went 
there,    for  he  couldn't  afford  it     It 
seemed  gi-eatly  to  delight  and  exhilarate 
him  to  say  so  ;  and  he  beamed  on  his 
audience  afterwards,  with   his    hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  excessive  satisfaction 
twinkling  in  his  eyes. 

Now  Mrs.  Dombey  appoare<l,  beatrti* 
ful  and  proud,  and  as  disdainful  and 
defiant  of  them  all  as  if  the  bridal 
wreath  upon  her  head  had  been  a 
garland  of  steel  spikes  put  on  to  force 
concession  from  her  which  she  would 
die  sooner  than  yield.  With  her  wai 
Florence.  "When  they  entered  together, 
the  shadow  of  the  night  of  the  retara 
again  darkened  Mr.  Dombey's  fiux^ 
But  unobserved  :  far  Florence  did  not 
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Spniure  to  raise  her  ey^  to  his,  and 
^<^ttb*s  iBdiflTerence  was  too  supreme  to 
^ke  the  least  heed  of  him. 

The  arrivals  quickly  became  numerous, 
^ore  directors,  chairmen  of  public  com- 
panies, elderly  ladies  carrying  burdens 
on   their  beads  for  full  dress,  Cousin 
^eenix.  Major  Bagstock,  friends  of  Mrs. 
Skewton,  with  the  same  bright  bloom 
on  tbeir  complexion,  and  very  precious 
necklaces    on    very    wither^    necks. 
Among  these,  a  young  lady  of  sixty- 
five,  remarkably  coolly  dressed  as  to  her 
hack  and  shoulders,  who  spoke  with  an 
engaging     lisp,     and    whose    ^elids 
trouldn  *t  keep  up  well,  without  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  on  her  part,  and  whose 
Manners  bad   that  indefinable    charm 
Which  so  frequently   attaches   to   the 
giddiness   of  youth.       As  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Dom bey's  list  were  disposed 
to  be  taciturn,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Mrs.  Dombey's  list  were  disposed  to  be 
talkative,  and  there  was  no  sympathy 
between  them,  Mrs.  Dombey^s  list,  by 
Magnetic  agreement,  entered  into  a  bond 
ofunion  against  Mr.  Dom bey^s  list,  who, 
wandering  about  the  rooms  in  a  desolate 
manner,  or  seeking  refuge  in  corners, 
entangled    themselves    with  company 
coming    in,    and    became     barricaded 
behind   sofas,    and  had  doors    opened 
smartly  from    without    against    their 
heads,   and  underwent   every,  sort    of 
discomfiture. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  Mr. 
Dombey  took  down  an  old  lady  like  a 
crimson  velvet  pincushion  stuffed  with 
bank  notes,  who  might  have  been  the 
identical  old  lady  of  Threadneedle-street, 
she  was  so  rich,  and  looked  so  unac- 
commodating ;  Cousin  Feenix  took  down 
Mrs.  Dombey  ;  Major  Bagstock  took 
down  Mrs.  Skewton  ;  the  young  thing 
with  the  shoulders  was  bestowed,  as  an 
extinguisher,  upon  the  East  India 
Director ;  and  the  remaining  ladies 
were  left  on  view  in  the  drawing-room 
by  the  remaining  gentlemen,  until  a 
forlorn  hope  volunteered  to  conduct  them 
down  stairs,  and  those  brave  spirits 
with  their  captives  blocked  up  the 
dining-room  door,  shutting  out  seven 
mild  men  in  the  stony-hearted  hall. 
When  all  the  rest  were  got  in  and  were 


seated,  one  of  these  mild  men  8tiD 
appeared,  in  smiling  confusion,  totally 
destitute  and  unprovided  for,  and, 
escorted  by  the  butler,  made  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  table  twice  before 
his  chair  could  be  found,  which  it  finally 
was,  on  Mrs.  Dombey*s  left  hand  ;  after 
which  the  mild  man  never  held  np  his 
head  again. 

Now,  the  spacious  dining-room,  with 
the  company  seated  round  the  glittering 
table,  busy  with  their  glittering  spoons, 
and  knives  and  forks,  and  plates,  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  grown-up  exposi- 
tion of  Tom  Tiddler^s  ground,  where 
children  pick  up  gold  and' silver.  Mr. 
Dombey,  as  Tiddler,  looked  his  character 
to  admiration ;  and  the  long  plateau  of 
precious  metal  frosted,  separating  him 
from  Mrs.  Dombey,  whereon  frosted 
Cupids  offered  scentless  flowers  to  each 
of  them,  was  allegorical  to  see. 

Cousin  Feenix  was  in  great  force,  and 
looked  astonishingly  young.  But  he 
was  sometimes  thoughtless  in  his  good 
humour  —  his  memory  occasionally 
wandering  like  his  legs — and  on  this 
occasion  caused  the  company  to  shudder. 
It  happened  thus.  The  young  lady  with 
the  back,  who  regarded  Cousin  Feenix 
with  sentiments  of  tenderness,  had  en- 
trapped the  East  India  Director  into 
leading  her  to  the  chair  next  him  ;  in 
return  for  which  good  office,  she  imme- 
diately abandoned  the  Director  who, 
being  shaded  on  the  other  side  by  a 
gloomy  black  velvet  hat  surmounting  a 
bony  and  speechless  female  with  a  fan, 
yielded  to  a  depression  of  spirits  and 
withdrew  into  himself.  Cousin  Feenix 
and  the  young  lady  were  very  lively  and 
humorous,  and  theyoung  lady  laughed 
so  much  at  something  Cousin  Feenix 
related  to  her,  that  Major  Bagstock 
begged  leave  to  inquire  on  behalf  of 
Mi-s.  Skewton  (they  were  sitting  opposite, 
a  little  lower  down),  whether  that  might 
not  be  considered  public  property. 

"Why,  upon  my  life,"  said  Cousin 
Feenix,  "there  *s  nothing  in  it;  it  really 
is  not  worth  repeating:  in  point  of  fact, 
it  *s  merely  an  anecdote  of  Jack  Adami. 
I  dare  say  my  friend  Dombey ; "  for  the 
general  attention  was  concentrated  on 
Cousin  Feenix  }  -**may  remember  Jaok 
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aaeh  regret,  after  all,  raoh  little, 
fluhe^  of  the  torch  of  What's-hia-noiue 
—not  Cupid,  but  the  other  delightful 
creature." 

There  was  a  sharpness  in  the  good 
mother's  glance  at  both  her  children  as 
she  spoke,  that  may  have  been  expres- 
sive of  a  dli'ect  and  wellconsidered 
purpose  hidden  between  these  rambling 
words.  That  purpose,  providently  to 
detach  herself  in  the  beginning  from  all 
the  clankings  of  their  chain  that  were 
to  come,  and  to  shelter  herself  with  the 
Action  of  her  innocent  belief  in  tLeir 
mutual  affection,  and  their  adaptation 
to  each  other. 

••  I  have  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Dorobey," 
said  Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  most  stately 
manner,  '*that  in  her  conduct  thus 
early  in  our  married  life,  to  which  I 
object,  and  which,  I  request,  may  be 
corrected.  Caiker,*'  with  a  nod  of 
dismissal,  "good  night  to  you!" 

Mr.  Caiker  bowed  to  the  imperious 
iorm  of  the  Bride,  whose  spaikliug  eye 
was  fixed  upon  her  husband  ;  and 
stopping  at  Cleopatra^s  couch  on  his 
way  out,  raised  to  his  lips  the  hand 
she  graciously  extended  to  him,  in  lowly 
and  admiring  homage. 

If  his  handsome  wife  had  reproached 
Lim,  or  even  changed  countenance,  or 
broken  the  silence  in  which  she  re- 
mained, hj  one  word,  now  that  they 


were  alone  (for  ClGopa;^^  made  off  witt 
all  speed),  Mr.  Dombey  would  bara 
been  equal  to  some  asaei-Uon  of  liis  caae 
against  her.  But  the  intense,  unatter- 
able,  withering  scorn,  with  which,  aft^c 
louking  upon  him,  she  dropped  ber  ejei 
as  if  he  were  too  worthless  ;ind  indiiTereni 
to  her  to  be  challenged  with  a  svllable 
— the  inefiGftble  disdain  and  haughtiness 
in  which  she  sat  before  him — the  cold 
inflexible  resolve  with  whlih  her  every 
feature  seemed  to  bear  him  down,  and 
put  him  by  —  he  had  no  resource 
against;  and  he  left  her,  with  hec 
whole  overbearing  beauty  concentrated 
'  on  despising  him. 

Was  he  coward  enough  to  watch  hei, 
an  hour  afterwards,  on  the  old  veil 
staircase,  where  he  had  once  seen 
Florence  in  the  moonlight,  toiling  uit 
with  Paul  ?  Or  was  he  in  the  dark  bj 
accident,  when,  lookinj^  up,  he  saw  her 
coming,  with  a  light,  from  the  ro(Ha 
whei*e  Florence  lay,  and  marked  agaia 
the  face  so  changed,  which  he  could  not 
subdue  ? 

But  it  could  never  alter  as  his  own 
did.  It  never,  in  its  utmost  pride 
and  passion,  knew  the  shadow  that 
had  fallen  on  his,  in  the  daik  corner, 
on  the  night  of  the  return  ;  and  ofboi 
since  ;  and  which  deepened  on  it  now 
as  he  looked  u]^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


UCRE  WAIUriNGS  THAN  OHl. 


Florekoe,  Edith,  and  Mrs.  Skewton 
vere  together  next  day,  and  the 
oarriage  was  waiting  at  the  door  to 
take  them  out.  For  Cleopatra  had  her 
galley  again  now,  and  Withei-s,  no 
longer  the  wan,  stood  upright  in  a 
pigeon-breasted  jacket  and  military 
trowsers,  behind  her  wheel-less  chair 
at  dinner  time,  and  butted  no  more. 
The  hair  of  Withers  was  radiant  with 
pomatum,  in  these  days  of  down,  and 
he  wore  kid  gloves  and  smelt  of  the 
water  of  Cologne. 


They  vere  assembled  in  Cleopatra's 
room.'  The  Serpent  of  old  Nile  (not  to 
mention  her  disrespectfully)  was  re- 
posing on  her  sofa,  sipping  her  morning 
chocolate  at  three  o*clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Flowers  the  Maid  ^.as 
fastening  on  her  youthful  cuffs  and 
frills,  and  performing  a  kind  of  private 
coronation  ceremony  on  her,  with  a 
peach-coloured  velvet  bonnet ;  the 
artificial  roses  in  which  nodded  tn  un- 
common advantage,  as  the  palsy  trifled 
with  them,  like  a  breese. 
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^'  I  tbink  I  am  a  little  nervous  this 
loming,  Flowers,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton. 
'  My  hand  quite  shakes." 

**  You  were  the  life  of  the  party 
1st  night,  Ma'am,  you  know,"  returned 
^lowers,  "and  you  suffer  for  it,  to-day, 
on  see."  i 

Bdith,  who  had  beckoned   Florence 
o  .the  window,  and  was  looking  out, 
vith  her  back  turned  on  the  toilet  of  her 
isteemed   mother,   suddenly  withdrew , 
rom  it,  as  if  it  had  lightened.  ! 

"  My  darling  child,"  cried  Cleopatra,  , 
angiiidly,  **you  are  not  nervous? 
L>ont  tell  me,  my  dear  Edith,  that  you,  | 
k)  enviably  self-possessed,  are  beginning 
io  be  a  martyr  too,  Lite  your  unfor- 
tunately constituted  mother !  Withers, 
Kome  one  at  the  door." 

" Card,  Ma'am,"  said  Withers,  taking 
Lt  towards  Mrs.  Dombey. 

*'  I  am  gmng  out,"  she  said  without 
Looking  at  it. 

"  My  dear  love,"  drawled  Mi-s. 
Skewton,  **how  very  odd  to  send  that 
message  without  seeing  the  name  ! 
33ring  it  here.  Withers.  Dear  me,  my 
love ;  Mr.  Carker,  too  !  that  very 
sensible  person  ! "  j 

"lam  going  out,"  repeated  Edith, 
in  so  imperious  a  tone  tlat  Withers, 
going  to  the  door,  imperiously  informed 
the  servant  who  was  waiting,  *'Mrs. 
Dombey  is  going  out.  Get  along  with 
you,"  and  shut  it  on  him. 

But  the  sei'vant  came  back  after  a 
short  absence,  and  whispered  to  Withers 
again,  who  once  more,  and  not  very 
willingly,  presented  himself  before  Mrs. 
Dombey. 

**  If  yon  please,  Ma*am,  Mr.  Carker 
sends  his  respectfnl  compliments,  and 
begs  you  would  spare  him  one  minute, 
if  you  could — for  business,  Ma'am,  if 
you  please." 

**  Really,  ray  love,"  said  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton  in  her  mildest  manner ;  fur  her 
daughter's  face  was  threatening  ;  * '  if 
you  would  allow  me  to  oflfer  a  word,  I 
should  recommend — " 

"Show  him  this  way,"  said  Edith. 
As  Withers  disappeared  to  execute  the 
command,  she  added,  frowning  on  her 
mother,  **  As  he  comes  at  your  recom- 
mendation, let  him  come  to  your  rooni." 


"  May  I— shall  I  go  away  ?**  askeil 
Florence,  hurriedly. 

Edith  uoddrd  yes,  but  on  her  way  to 
the  door  Florence  met  the  visitor 
coming  in.  With  Uiesaroe  disagreeable 
mixture  of  familiarity  and  forbearanco 
with  which  he  had  first  addressed  her, 
he  addressed  her  now  in  his  softest 
manner— hoped  she  was  quite  well- 
needed  not  to  ask,  with  such  looks  to 
anticipate  the  answer — had  scarcely  had 
the  honour  to  know  her,  last  nighf,  she 
was  so  greatly  changed— and  held  the 
door  open  for  herto  pass  out ;  with  asecret 
sense  of  power  in  her  shrinking  from 
him,  that  all  the  deference  and  politeness 
of  his  manner  could  not  quite  conceal. 

He  then  bowed  himself  for  a  moment 
ov^  Mrs.  Skewton's  condescending 
hand,  and  lastly  bowed  to  Edith. 
Coldly  returning  his  salute  without 
looking  at  him,  and  neither  seating 
herself  nor  inviting  him  to  be  seated, 
she  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

Entrenched  in  iier  pride  and  power, 
and  with  all  the  obduracy  of  her  spirit 
summoned  about  her,  still  her  old  con- 
viction that  she  and  her  mother  had 
been  known  by  this  man  in  their  worst 
colours,   from  their  first  acquaintance  ; 
that  every  degradation  she  had  suffered 
in  her  own  eyes  was  as  plain  to  him  as 
to  herself;  that  he  read   her  life  aa 
though  it  were  a  vile  book,  and  fluttered 
the  leaves  before  her  in  slight  looks  and 
tones  of  voice  which  no  one  else  could 
detect ;  weakened  and  undermined  her. 
Proudly  as  she  opposed  herself  to  him, 
with  her  commanding  face  exacting  his 
humility,   her  disdainful  lip  repulsing 
him,  her  bosom  angry  at  his  intrusion, 
and  the  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes  sullenly 
veiling  their  light,  that  no  ray  of  it 
might  shine  upon  him— and  submis- 
sively as  he  stood  before  her,  with  an 
entreating   injured   manner,   but   with 
complete  submission  to  her  will — she 
knew,  in  her  own  soul,  that  the  cases 
were  reversed,  and  that  the  triumph 
and  superiority  were  his,  and  that  he 
knew  it  full  well. 

"I  have  presumed,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
ker, "to  solicit  an  intei-view,  and  I 
have  ventured  to  describe  it  as  beirg 
one  of  business,  because — ** 
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"TeAapB  ▼««  tn  diarged  I17  Ifr. ! 
Doinbey  tritb  some  meaaage  of  reproof^** 
Kud  Bdiili.     "  Ton  possess  Mr.  Dom- 
be/*s  eoifidenoe  io   saeb   an  unnsoxil 
d^ree,  Sir,  thai  yon    wonld   scarcely  ' 
•nrprise  me  if  ibat  were  yoor  bnsinesa/*  [ 

**  I  hare  no  message  to  tbe  lady  «rho  \ 
abeds  a  lustre  npon  bis  name/*  said  : 
Mr.  Carker.     *  *  But  I  eutreat  that  lady, 
on  my  own  behalf^  to  be  just  to  a  rery 
humble   chumant    for   justice  at  her 
hands — a  mere  depoidant  of  Mr.  Dom- 
bey*s — which  is  a  position  of  humility  ; 
and  to  reflect  upon  my  perfect  helpless- 
ness last  night,  and  the  impossibility  of 
my  aToiding  Hob  share  that  was  forced 
npon  me  in  a  reiy  punful  occasion."* 

*<My  dearest  Edith,**  hinted  Cleo- 
patra in  alow  Toioe^  as  she  held'^her 
eye-glass  aside,  '*  rodly  Tery  cbarmiug 
<i  Mr.  What'a-his-name.  And  full  of 
heart!** 

**ForI  do,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  ap- 
pealing to  Mtb.  Skewton  with  a  look  of 
grateful  deference, — **Ido  venture  to 
call  it  a  painful  occasion,  though  merely 
because  it  was  so  to  me,  who  bad  the 
misfortune  to  be  present.  So  slight  a 
difference,  as  between  the  principals — 
between  those  who  love  each  other  with 
disinterested  devotion,  and  would  make 
any  sacrifice  of  self,  in  such  a  cause — 
is  nothing.  As  Bflrs.  Skewton  herself 
expressed,  with  so  much  truth  and  feel- 
ing last  night,  it  is  nothing." 

Edith  could  not  lock  at  him,  but  she 
sud  after  a  few  moments, 

"And  your  business,  Sir — " 

"Edith,  my  pet,**  said  Mrs.  Skew- 
ion,  "all  this  time  Mr.  Carker  is 
Standing!  My  dear  Mr.  Carker,  take 
a  seat,  I  beg.** 

He  offered  no  reply  to  the  mother, 
but  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  proud  daugh- 
ter, as  though  he  would  only  be  bidden 
by  her,  and  was  resolved  to  be  bidden 
by  her.  Edith,  in  spite  of  hei-self,  sat 
down,  and  slightly  motioned  with  her 
hand  to  him  to  be  seated  too.  No  ac- 
tion could  be  colder,  haughtier,  more 
insolent  in  its  air  of  supremacy  hjk!  dis- 
respect,  but  she  had  struggled  agjvinst 
even  that  concession  ineflectna!ly,  and 
It  was  wrested  from  her.  That  was 
enough  1    Mr.  Carker  sat  down. 


"3Iay  I  be  allowed.  Madam,**  nid 
Carker,  turning  his  white  teeth  on  Mis. 
Skewton  like  a  light — "  a  la«ly  of  yoar 
excellent  sense  and  quick  feeling  will 
give  me  credit,  for  good  reason,  I  am 
sure — to  address  what  I  have  to  say,  to 
Mrs.  Dombey,  and  to  leave  her  to  im- 
part  it  to  yon  who  are  her  best  aod 
dearest  friend — next  to  Mr.  Dombey  ?' 

Mrs.  Skewton  would  have  Fetirtd, 
but  Edith  stopped  her.  ^th  would 
have  stopped  him  too,  and  indlg* 
nantly  ordered  him  to  speak  openly  or 
not  at  all,  but  that  he  said,  in  a  lov 
voice — "Miss  Florence — the  young  lady 
who  has  just  left  the  room — ** 

Edith  suffered  him  to  proceed.  Sht 
looked  at  him  now.  As  he  bent  for* 
ward,  to  be  nearer,  with  the  ntmo£t 
show  of  delicacy  and  respect,  and  Tfith 
his  teeth  pei*suasively  arrayed,  in  i 
self-depreciating  smile,  she  feltas  if  ibt 
could  have  stnick  him  dead. 

"  Miss  Florence's  position,**  he  be* 
gan,    "  has  been  an  unfortunate  cce. 
I  have  a  difficulty  in  alluding  tu  it  to 
you,  whose  attachment  to  her  father  'n 
naturally  watchful  and  jealous  of  eveiy 
word  that  applies   to   him.**    Always 
distinct  and  soft  in  speech,  no  language 
could  describe   the  extent  of  his  dis- 
tinctness and  softness,  when  he  said 
these  words,  or  came  to  any  others  oft 
similar  import.      "  But,  as  one  who  is 
devoted  to  Mr.  Dombey  in  his  different 
way,  and  whose  life  is  passed  in  admiia* 
tion  of  Mr.  Dorabey's  character,  may  I 
say,  without  offence  to  your  teudeiucss 
as  a  wife,  that  Miss  Florence  hiK  un* 
happily  been  neglected — by  her  father. 
May  I  say  by  her  father  ?*' 

Edith  replied.  "  I  know  it** 

"You  know  it  !**  said  Mr.  Carker, 
with  a  great  appearance  of  relief.  "It 
removes  a  mountain  from  my  bi'east. 
May  I  hope  you  know  how  the  neglect 
originated  ;  in  what  an  amiable  phase  of 
Mr.  Dombey's pride — character  I  mean!" 

"  You  may  pass  that  by,  Sir,*'  she 
returned,  "and  come  the  sooner  to  the 
end  of  what  you  have  to  say.** 

"Indeed,  I  am  sensible,  Madjim," 
replied  Carker, —  "trust  me,  I  am 
deeply  sensible,  that  Mr.  Dombey  can 
require  no  justification  in  anything  to 
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%  Bni»  Itindlj  Jadge  of  mj  breast 
fyonr  own,  and  you  will  forgive  my 
terest  in  him,  if  in  its  excess,  it  goes 
all  astray.*' 

What  a  stab  to  ber  proud  heart,  to 
i  tbei-e,    face  to  face  with  him,  and 
ive  him  tendering  her  false  onth  at 
e  altar  again  and  again  for  her  ac* 
pfeanoe,  and  pressing  it  upon  her  like 
e  dregs  of  a  sickening  cup  she  could 
t  own  ber  loathing  of,  or  turn  away 
)m  !       How    shame,    remorse,    and 
ssion   raged  within  her,   when,   up* 
;ht  and  majestic  in  her  beauty  before 
m,  she  knew  that  in  her  spirit  she 
IS  down  at  his  feet ! 
"Miss  Florence," Kiid  Carker,  "left 
the  care — if  one  may  call  it  care— of 
rvants  and  mercenary  people,  in  every 
ly  her  inferiors,    necessarily  wanted 
lue  guide  and  compass  in  her  younger 
ys,  and,  naturally,  for  want  of  them, 
ls  been  indiscreet,   and  has  in  some 
^lee   forgotUm  her  station.      There 
Eis  some   folly  about  one  Walter,  a 
immon   lad,  who  is  fortunately  dead 
3W :  and  some  very  undesirable  asso* 
ation,    I  regret  to  say,   with  certain 
tasting  sailoi's,  of  anything  but  good 
pute,  and  a  runaway  old  bankrupt." 

"  I  have  heard  the  circumstances, 
T,"  said  Edith,  flashing  ber  disdainful 
ance  upon  him,  "and  I  know  that 
)u  pervert  them.  Tou  may  not  know 
,  I  hope  so." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  "I 
elieve  that  nobody  knows  them  so 
rell  as  I.  Tour  generous  and  ardent 
ature.  Madam — the  same  nature  which 
I  so  nobly  imperative  in  vindication 
f  your  beloved  and  honoured  husband, 
nd  which  has  blessed  him  as  even 
Is  merits  deserve — I  must  respect, 
efer  to,  bow  before.  But,  as  regards 
he  circumstances,  which  is  indeed  the 
tnsincss  I  presumed  to  solicit  your 
ttention  to,  I  can  have  no  doubt,  since, 
D  the  execution  of  my  trust  as  Mr. 
)ombey*8  confidential — I  presume  to 
ay — fi-iend,  I  have  fully  ascertained 
hem.  In  my  execution  of  that  trust ; 
D  my  deep  concern,  which  you  can  so 
veW  understand,  for  everything  ralating 
0  him,  intensiticd,  if  you  will  (for  I 
Hur  I  labour  under  your  displeasure). 


by  the  lower  motive  of  desire  to  prott 
my  diligence,  and  make  myself  the  more 
acceptable  ;  I  have  long  pursued  these 
circumstances  by  myself  and  trustwor- 
thy instrumeuts,  and  have  innumera- 
ble and  most  minute  proofs." 

She  raised  her  eyes  no  higher  than 
his  mouth,  but  she  saw  the  means  of 
mischief  vaunted  in  every  tooth  it  con- 
tained. 

"  Pardon  me.  Madam,"  he  continued, 
"if,  in  my  perplexity,  I  presume  to 
take  counsel  with  you,  and  to  consult 
your  pleasure.  I  think  I  have  ob- 
served that  you  are  greatly  interested 
in  Miss  Florence  ? " 

What  was  there  in  her  he  had  not 
obeerved,  and  did  not  know  ?  Humbled 
and  yet  maddened  by  the  thought,  in 
every  new  presentment  of  it,  however 
faint,  she  pressed  her  teeth  upon  her 
quivering  lip  to  force  composui'e  on 
it,  and  distsjitiy  inclined  her  head  in 
reply. 

"This  interest,  Madam — so  touch- 
ing an  evidence  of  everything  associated 
with  Mr.  Dombey  being  dear  to  you— 
induces  me  to  pause  before  I  make'  him 
acquainted  with  these  ciroumstances, 
which,  as  yet,  he  does  not  know.  It 
so  far  shakes  me,  if  I  may  make  the 
confession,  in  my  allegiance,  that  on 
the  intimation  of  the  least  desire  to 
that  effect  from  you,  I  would  suppress 
them." 

Edith  raised  her  bead  quickly,  and 
starting  back,  bent  her  dark  glance 
upon  him.  He  met  it  with  his  blandest 
and  most  deferential  smile,  and  went 
on. 

"  Tou  say  that  as  I  describe  them, 

they  are  perverted.     I  fear  not — I  fear 

not :  but  let  us  assume  that  they  ai-e. 

i  The    uneasiness  I  have   for   sometime 

[  felt  on  the  subject,  arises  in  this  :  that 

the  mere  circumstance  of  such  associa- 

I  tion  often  repeated,  on  the  part  of  Miss 

{  Florence,  however  innocently  and  con- 

'  fidingly,  would  be  conclusive  with  Mr. 

i  Dombey,   already    predisposed    against 

her,  and  would  lead  him  to  take  some 

step  (I  know  he  has  occasionally  con- 

I  templated  it)  of  sepaiation  and  alicna- 

i  tion  of  her  from  bis  home.     Madam, 

I  bear  with  me,  and  ttBOAULVy^t  "Od^i  V 
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ooane  with  Mr.  Dombej,  and  my  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  my  reverence  for 
him,  almost  from  childhood,  when  I 
say  that  if  he  has  a  fanit,  it  is  a  lofty 
Btubbomncss,  rooted  iu  that  noble  pride 
and  sense  of  powei  which  belong  to 
him,  and  which  we  ronst  all  defer  to ; 
which  is  not  assailable  like  the  obsti- 
nacy of  other  characters  ;  and  which 
grows  upon  itself  from  day  to  day,  and 
year  to  year.'* 

She  bent  her  glance  npon  him  still ; 
bnt,  look  as  steadfast  as  she  would, 
her  haughty  nostrils  dilated,  and  her 
breath  came  somewhat  deeper,  and  her 
lip  would  slightly  curl,  as  he  described 
that  in  his  patron  to  which  they  must 
all  bow  down.  He  saw  it ;  and  though 
his  expression  did  not  change,  she  knew 
he  saw  it. 

'*  Even  so  slight  an  incident  as  last 
night's,"  he  said,  **if  I  might  refer  to 
it  once  more,  wuuld  serve  to  illustrate 
my  meaaing,  better  than  a  greater  one. 
Domhey  and  Son  know  neither  time, 
nor  place,  nor  season,  but  bear  them 
all  down.  But  I  rejoice  in  its  occur- 
rence, for  it  has  opened  the  way  for  me 
to  approach  Mrs.  Dombey  with  this 
subject  to-day,  eren  if  it  has  entailed 
npon  me  the  penalty  of  her  temporary 
displeasare.  Madam,  in  the  midst  of 
my  uneasiness  and  apprehension  on  this 
subject,  I  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Dom- 
bey to  Leamington.  There  I  saw  you. 
There  I  could  not  help  knowing  what 
relation  you  would  shortly  occupy 
towards  him — to  his  enduring  happi- 
ness and  yours.  There  I  resolved  to 
await  the  time  of  your  establishment  at 
home  here,  and  to  do  as  I  have  now 
done.  I  have,  at  heart,  no  fear  that  I 
shall  be  wanting  in  my  duty  to  Mr. 
Dombey,  if  I  bury  what  I  know  in  your 
breast ;  for  where  there  is  but  one 
heart  and  mind  between  two  persons — 
as  in  such  a  marriage— one  almost  re- 
presents the  other.  I  can  acquit  my 
conscience  therefDre,  almost  equally, 
by  confidence,  on  such  a  theme,  in  you 
or  him.  For  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned I  would  select  you.  May  I 
aspire  to  the  distinction  of  believing 
that  my  confidence  is  accepted,  and  that  | 
I  oa  liliered  from  my  responsibility  \** ' 


He  long  remembered  the  look  aha 
gave  him — who  could  see  it,  and  forgel 
it  ? — ^and  the  struggle  that  ensued  wiiiiia 
her.     At  last,  she  said  : 

**I  accept  it,  Sir.  Ton  will  please 
to  consider  this  matter  at  an  end,  &cd 
that  it  goes  no  farther." 

He  bowed  low,  and  rose.  She  rose 
too,  and  he  took  leave  with  all  humility. 
But  Withers,  meeting  him  on  the 
stairs,  stood  amazed  at  the  beauty  of 
his  teeth,  and  at  his  brilliant  smile; 
and  as  he  rode  away  upon  his  vhite* 
legged  horse,  the  people  took  him  for  a 
dentist,  such  was  the  dazzling  show  he 
made.  The  people  took  /ier,  when  the 
rode  out  in  her  carriage  presently,  for  a 
great  lady,  as  happy  as  she  was  rich 
and  fine.  But  they  had  not  seen  her, 
just  before,  in  her  own  room  with  u» 
one  by  ;  and  they  had  not  heard  her 
utterance  of  the  three  words,  **OhFlo* 
rence,  Florence  I" 

Mrs.  Skewton,  reposing  on  her  sofa, 
and  sipping  her  chocolate,  had  heard 
nothing  but  the  low  word  business,  for 
which  she  had  a  mortal  aversion,  inso- 
much that  she  had  long  banished  it 
from  her  vocabulary,  and  had  gone 
nigh,  in  a  charming  manner  and  with 
an  immense  amount  of  heart,  to  say 
nothing  of  soul,  to  ruin  divers  milliners 
and  others  in  consequence.  Therefore 
Mrs.  Skewton  asked  no  questions,  and 
showed  no  curiosity.  Indeed,  the  peach* 
velvet  bonnet  gave  her  sufficient  occu- 
pation out  of  doors  ;  for  being  perrhed 
on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  the  day 
being  mther  windy,  it  was  frantic  to 
escape  from  Mrs.  Skewton 's  company, 
and  would  be  coaxed  into  no  eoi-t  oJf 
compromise.  When  the  carriage  was 
closed,  and  the  wind  shut  out,  the  palsy 
played  among  the  artificial  roses  again 
like  an  alms-house- full  of  superan- 
nuated zepbyi-8  ;  and  altogether  Mrs. 
Skewton  had  enough  to  do,  and  got  on 
but  indifferently. 

She  got  on  no  better  towai*ds  night ; 
for  when  Mrs.  Dombey,  in  her  dressing- 
room,  had  been  dressed  and  waiting  for 
her  half  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Dombey,  in 
the  drawing-room,  had  paraded  himself 
into  a  state  of  solemn  fretfnlness  (tbey 
were  all   three  going  out  to  dinner]^ 
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Flowers   tlie  Maid  appeared   witii  a 
pale  face  to  Mrs.  Dora  bey,  saying  : 

**If  you  please,  Ma'am,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  can't  do  uotliing  with 
Jklissis  !** 

**  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Edith. 

"  Well,  Ma'am,"  replied  the  fright- 
ened maid,  *^I  hardly  know.  She's 
making  fiices!" 

Edith  hurried  with  her  to  her  mo- 
therms  room.  Cleopatra  was  arrayed 
in  fall  dress,  with  the  diamonds,  short- 
sleeves,  rouge,  curls,  teeth,  and  other 
juvenility  all  complete ;  but  Paralysis 
was  not  to  be  deceived,  had  known  her 
for  the  object  of  its  errand,  and  had 
struck  her  at  her  glass,  where  she  hiy 
like  a  horrible  doll  that  had  tumbled 
down. 

They  took  her  to  pieces  in  very 
shame,  and  put  the  little  of  her  that 
was  reaX  on  a  bed.  Doctors  were  sent 
for,  and  soon  came.  Powerful  reme- 
dies were  resorted  to;  opinions  given 
that  she  would  rally  from  this  shock, 
but  would  not  survive  another ;  and 
there  she  lay  speechless,  and  staring  at 
the  ceiling,  for  days :  sometimes  mak- 
ing inarticulate  sounds  in  answer  to 
ouch  questions  as  did  she  know  who 
were  present,  and  the  like  :  sometimes 
giving  no  reply  either  by  sign  or  ges- 
ture, or  in  her  unwinking  eyes. 

At  length  she  began  to  recover  con- 
iciousness,  and  in  some  degree  the 
power  of  motion,  though  not  yet  of 
speech.  One  day  the  use  of  her  right 
hand  returned ;  and  showing  it  to  her 
maid  w^ho  was  in  attendance  on  her, 
and  appearing  very  uneasy  in  her  mind, 
she  made  signs  for  a  pencil  and  some 
paper.  This  the  maid  immediately 
provided,  thinking  she  was  going  to 
make  a  will,  or  write  some  last  re- 
quest; and  Mrs.  Dombey  being  from 
home,  the  maid  awaited  the  result  with 
solemn  feelings. 

After  much  painful  scrawling  and 
erasing,  and  putting  in  of  wrong  cha- 
racters, which  seemed  to  tumble  out  of 
the  pencil  of  their  own  accord,  the  old 
woman  produced  this  document : 

**  Rose-coloured  curtains." 

The  maid  being  perfectly  transfixed, 
and  with  tolerable  reason,  Cleopatra 


amended  tha  manuscript  by  adding  two 
words  more,  when  it  stood  thus  : 

"Rose-coloured  curtains  foi  doctors.** 

The  maid  now  perceived  remotely 
that  she  wished  these  articles  to  be 
provided  for  the  better  presentation  of 
her  complexion  to  the  faculty  ;  and  as 
those  in  the  house  who  knew  her  best, 
had  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  which  she  was  soon  able  to 
establish  for  herself,  the  rose-coloured 
curtains  were  added  to  her  bed,  and 
she  mended  with  increased  rapidity 
from  that  hour.  She  was  soon  able  to 
sit  up,  in  curls  and  a  laced  cap  and 
night-gown,  and  to  have  a  little  arti- 
ficial bloom  dropped  into  the  hollow 
caverns  of  her  cheeks. 

It  was  a  tremendous  sight  to  see  this 
old  woman  in  her  finery  leering  and 
mincing  at  Death,  and  playing  off  lier 
youthful  tricks  upon  him  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Major  ;  but  an  alteration  in 
her  mind  that  ensued  on  the  paralytic 
stroke  was  fraught  with  as  much 
matter  for  reflection,  and  was  quite  as 
ghastly. 

Whether  the  weakening  of  her  in- 
tellect made  her  more  cunning  and  false 
than  before,  or  whether  it  confosed  her 
between  what  she  had  assumed  to  be 
and  what  she  really  had  been,  or  whe- 
ther it  had  awakened  any  glimmering 
of  remorse,  which  could  neither  strug- 
gle into  light  nor  get  back  into  total 
darkness,  or  whether,  in  the  jumble 
of  her  faculties,  a  combination  of  these 
effects  had  been  shaken  up,  which  is 
perhaps  the  more  likely  supposition, 
the  result  was  this  : — That  she  became 
hugely  exacting  in  respect  of  Edith's 
affection  and  gratitude  and  attention 
to  her ;  highly  laudatory  of  herself  as 
a  most  Inestimable  parent ;  and  very 
jealous  of  having  any  rival  in  Edith's 
regard.  Further,  in  place  of  remem- 
bering that  compact  made  between 
them  for  an  avoidance  of  the  subject, 
she  constautly  alluded  to  her  daughter's 
marriage  as  a  proof  uf  her  being  au  in- 
comparable mother ;  and  all  this,  with 
the  weakness  and  peevishness  of  such 
a  state,  always  serving  fur  a  sar- 
castic commentary  on  her  levity  and 
youthfulnesa. 
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**'When  ii   Mn.    Donl)^?**  die 

WonlJ  w^J  to  her  maid. 

''QoBeoui,  Ma'am.*' 

*'  Qone  out !  Does  she  fo  oot  to 
Am  ber  mama,  Flowers  f" 

*'  Ia  bless  yon,  no  Ma'am.  Hra. 
Domhey  bns  only  gone  out  for  a  ride 
with  Miss  Florence." 

<'MisB  Florence.  Wbo's  Miss  Plo- 
renoe  T  DnoH  tell  me  aboat  Miss  Flo- 
renee.  Wbat*s  Miss  Florence  to  her, 
eompared  to  roe  ?** 

The  o]>posite  dispUy  of  the  diamonds, 
or  the  peacb-velTet  bonnet  (she  sat  in 
the  bonnet  to  receive  risitors,  weeks 
before  she  conld  stir  out  of  doors),  or 
the  dressing  of  her  up  in  rome  gaud  or 
other,  usually  stopped  the  tears  that 
began  to  flow  hereabouts ;  and  she 
would  remain  in  a  complacent  state 
until  Edith  came  to  see  her ;  when,  at 
a  glance  of  the  proud  fiuse,  she  would 
relapse  again. 

'•Weil,  I  am  sure,  Edith  1'*  she 
▼ouid  cry,  shaking  her  head. 

•*  What  is  the  matter,  mother?** 

**  Matter  !  I  really  don't  know  what 
i$  the  matter.  The  world  is  coming  to 
euch  an  artificial  and  ungrateful  state, 
that  I  begin  to  think  there's  no  Heart 
"—or  nnything  of  that  sort — left  in  it, 
positively.  Withers  is  more  a  child  to 
me  than  you  are.  He  attends  to  me 
much  more  than  my  own  daughter.  I 
almost  wish  I  didn't  look  so  young — 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing— and  then 
pcrhnps  I  should  be  more  conndered.** 

"  What  would  you  have,  mother  ?  '* 

<*0h,  a  great  deal,  Edith,'*  im- 
patiently. 

'*Is  there  anything  you  want  that 
you  have  not  ?  It  la  your  own  fault  if 
there  be.** 

**My  own  fault  !**  beginning  to 
whimper.  **  The  parent  I  have  been 
to  you,  Edith  :  making  you  a  companion 
from  yuur  cradle !  And  when  you 
neglect  me,  and  have  no  more  natural 
affection  for  me  than  if  I  was  a  stranger 
— not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  affection 
that  you  have  for  Florence — but  I  am 
only  your  mother  and  should  corrupt 
her  in  a  day  I — you  reproach  me  with 
its  being  my  own  fault.'* 
^'MotheTf  mother,   I  reproaeih  ^oa 


with  nothing.    Why  niQ  you  iinjfi 
dwell  on  tliis!** 

*'  Isn't  it  natural  that  I  should  dwell 
on  this,  when  I  am  all  affection  and 
sensitiveness,  and  am  wounded  in  ths 
cruellest  way,  whenever  yon  look 
at  me?" 

'*I  do  not  mean  to  wound  joo, 
mother.  Have  you  no  remembranee  d 
what  has  been  sud  between  u  ?  Let 
the  Past  rest.** 

<*Te8,  rest !  And  let  gratitude  to 
me,  rest ;  and  let  affection  for  roe,  rest; 
and  let  me  rest  in  my  out-of-the-way* 
room,  with  no  society  and  no  attention, 
while  you  find  new  relations  to  make 
much  of,  who  have  no  earthly  claim 
upon  yon  1  Oood  gracious,  Edith,  do  . 
you  know  what  an  elegant  estabUah* 
ment  you  are  at  the  head  of  ?  ** 

"Yes.    Hush!** 

''And  that  gentlemanly  creatine, 
Dombey  ?  do  you  know  that  yoa  are 
married  to  him,  Edith,  and  that  yoa 
have  a  settlement,  and  a  position,  and 
a  carriage,  and  I  don't  know  what?" 

**  Indeed,  I  know  it,  mother;  well" 

"  As  you  would  have  had  with  that 
delightful  good  soul — what  did  they  call 
him? — Qrangcr — if  he  hadn't  died. 
And  who  have  you  to  thank  for  all  thii^ 
Edith?** 

•*  You,  mother;  yon.'* 

"Then  put  your  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  kiss  me ;  and  show  m<^ 
Edith,  that  yon  know  there  never  vaa 
a  better  mama  than  I  have  been  to 
you.  And  don't  let  me  become  a  per- 
fect fright  with  teasing  and  wearing 
myself  at  your  ingratitude,  or  when 
I  'm  out  again  in  society  no  soul  will 
know  me,  not  eren  that  hateful  animal, 
the  Major.'* 

But,  sometimes,  when  Edith  went 
nearer  to  her,  and  bending  down  her 
stately  head,  put  her  cold  cheek  to 
hers,  the  mother  would  draw  back  as  if 
she  were  afraid  of  her,  and  would  fall 
into  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  cry  out  that 
there  was  a  wandering  in  her  wits. 
And  sometimes  she  would  entreat  her, 
with  humility,  to  sit  down  on  the  chaii 
beside  her  bed,  and  would  look  at  her 
(as  she  sat  there  brooding)  with  a  face 
^ha^  «v«ii  the  oae-oolowed  cnrtaiai 
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^ouldnot  make  otiterwise  than  seared 
%iid  wild. 

The  rose-colourecl  curtains  blushed, 
^1*  course  of  time,  on  Cleopatra  s  bodily 
y^t^very,  and  on  lier  dress — more 
Juvenile  than  ever,  to  repair  the  ravages 
**f  illness — and  on  the  rouge,  and  ou 
^^e  teeth,  and  on  the  curls,  and  on  the 
diamonds,  and  the  short  sleeves,  and 
^e  whole  wardrobe  of  the  doll  that 
'^^  tumbled  down  before  the  mirror. 
^ey  blushed,  too,  now  and  then,  upon 
^H  indistmctuess  in  her  speech,  wLich 


she  turned  ofT  with  a  girlish  giggle,  aod 
on  an  occasional  failing  in  her  memory, 
that  had  no  rule  in  it,  but  came  and 
went  fantastically  ;  as  if  in  mockery  of 
her  fantastic  self. 

But  they  never  blushed  upon  a 
change  in  the  new  manner  of  her 
thought  and  speech  towards  her  daugh- 
ter. And  though  that  daughter  often 
came  within  their  influence,  they  never 
blushed  upon  her  loveliness  irradiated 
by  a  smile,  or  softened  by  the  light  of 
filial  love,  in  its  stern  beauty. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

MISS  TOZ  niPBOTES  AH  OLD  AOQUAIKTAITOI. 


Thi  forlorn  Ikliss  Toz,  abandoned 
Vy  her  friend  Louisa  Chick,  and  bci'eft 
^f  Mr.  Dombey's  countenance — for  no 
<i3elicate  pair  of  wedding  cards,  united 
l>y  a  silver  thread,  graced  the  chimney- 
gl'iss  m  Princess's  Place,  or  the  barpsi- 
cliord,  or  any  of  those  little  posts  of 
display  which  Lucrctia  reserved  for 
holiday  occupation — became  dcpi'essed 
in  her  spirits,  and  suffered  much  from 
melancholy.  For  a  time  the  Bird 
Waltz  was  unheard  in  Princesses  Place, 
the  plants  were  neglected,  and  dust  col- 
lected on  the  miniature  of  Miss  Tox^s 
ancestor  with  the  powdered  head  and 
pigtail. 

Ikliss  Tox,  however,  was  not  of  an 
age  or  of  a  disposition  long  to  abandon 
herself  to  unavailing  regrets.  Only 
two  notes  of  the  harpsichord  were 
dumb  from  disuse  when  the  Bird  Waltz 
again  warbled  and  trilled  in  the  crooked 
drawing-room ;  only  one  slip  of  gera- 
nium fell  a  victim  to  imperfect  nursing, 
licfore  she  was  gardening  at  her  green 
baskets  again,  regularly  every  morning; 
the  powdered-headed  ancestor  had  not 
been  under  a  cloud  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  when  Miss  Tox  breathed  on  his 
Itcnignimt  visage,  and  polished  him  up 
with  a  piece  of  wash-leather. 

Still,  Miss  Tox  was  lonely,  and  at  a 
loss.  Her  attachments,  however  ludio- 
r^ofly  sboWBi   were  real  and  strong; 


and  she  was,  as  she  expressed  ii^ 
*' deeply  hurt  by  the  unmerited  con- 
tumely she  had  met  with  from  Louisa.** 
But  there  was  no  such  thing  as  anger 
in  Miss  Tox's  composition.  If  she  had 
ambled  on  through  life,  in  her  soft- 
spoken  way,  without  any  opinions,  she 
had,  at  least,  got  so  far  without  any 
harsh  passions.  The  mere  sight  of 
Louisa  Chick  in  the  street  one  day,  at 
a  considerable  distance,  so  overpowered 
her  milky  nature,  that  she  was  fain  to 
seek  immediate  refuge  in  a  pastry- 
cook's, and  there,  in  a  musty  little 
back  room  usually  devoted  to  the  con- 
sumption of  soups,  and  pervaded  by  an 
ox-tail  atmosphere,  relieve  her  feelings 
by  weeping  plentifully. 

Against  Mr.  Dombey  Miss  Tox  hardly 
felt  that  she  had  any  reason  of  com- 
plaint. Her  sense  of  that  gentleman's 
magnificence  was  such,  that  once  re- 
moved from  him,  she  felt  as  if  her  dis- 
tance always  had  been  immeasurable, 
and  as  if  he  had  greatly  condescended 
in  tolerating  her  at  all.  No  wife  could 
be  too  handsome  or  too  stately  for  him, 
according  to  Miss  Tox's  sincere  opinion. 
It  was  perfectly  natural  tliat  in  looking 
for  one,  he  should  look  high.  Miss 
Tox  with  tears  laid  down  this  proposi- 
tion, and  fully  admitted  it,  twenty 
times  a  day.  She  never  recallc<1  the 
lofty  manuur  in  which  Mr.  Dombey  had 
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made  her  sabaerrient  to  his  conTenience 
tuid  capriceSf  and  had  graciously  per- 
mitted ber  to  be  one  of  tbe  nurses  uf 
hia  Utile  son.  She  only  thought,  in 
her  own  woixls,  **tbat  she  had  passed  a 
great  many  happy  hours  in  that  house, 
which  she  must  ever  remember  with 
gi-atifi cation,  and  that  she  could  never 
cease  to  regard  Mr.  Dombey  as  one  of  the 
most  iropressiye  and  dignified  of  men.** 

Cut  off,  however,  from  the  implacable 
Louisa,  and  being  shy  of  the  Major 
(whom  she  viewed  with  some  distrust 
now),  Miss  Tox  found  it  very  irksome 
to  know  nothing  of  what  was  going  on 
in  Mr.  Doni bey's  establishment.  And 
as  ehe  really  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
considering  Dombey  and  Son  as  the 
pivot  on  which  the  world  in  general 
turned,  she  resolved,  rather  than  be 
ignorant  of  in  tell  igenoe  which  so  strongly 
intei'ested  her,  to  cultivate  her  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mrs.  Richards,  who  she 
knew,  since  her  Inst  memorable  ap- 
pearance before  Mr.  Dombey,  was  in 
the  habit  of  sometimes  holding  commu- 
nication with  his  servants.  Perhaps 
Hiss  Tox,  in  seeking  out  the  Toodle 
family,  had  the  tender  motive  hidden 
in  her  breast  of  having  somebody  to 
whom  she  could  talk  about  Mr.  Dombey, 
DO  matter  how  humble  that  somebody 
might  be. 

At  all  events,  towards  the  Toodle 
habitation  Miss  Tox  directed  her  steps 
dne  evening,  what  time  Mr.  Toodle, 
cindery  and  swart,  was  refreshing  him- 
self with  tea,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Mr.  Toodle  had  only  three  stages  of 
existence.  He  was  either  taking  re- 
fi^shment  in  the  bosom  just  mentioned, 
or  "he  was  tearing  through  the  country 
at  fl'om  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  or  he  was  sleeping  after  his  fa- 
tigues. He  was  alwuys  in  a  whirlwind 
or  a  calm,  and  a  peaceable  contented 
easy-going  man  Mr.  Toodle  was  in  either 
state,  who  seemed  to  have  made  over 
all  his  own  inheritance  of  fuming  and 
fretting  to  the  engines  with  which  he 
was  connected,  which  panted,  and 
gasped,  and  chafed,  and  wore  them- 
selves out,  in  .1  most  unsparing  manner, 
vhile  Mr.  Toodle  led  a  mild  and  equable 
1U& 


"Polly,  my  gal,"  said  Mr.  Toodle, 
with  a  young  Toodle  on  each  kcee,  and 
two  more  making  tea  for  him,  and 
plenty  more  scatterwl  about — Mr.  TrcJle 
was  never  out  of  children,  but  ahvajs 
kept  a  good  supply  on  hand— "Yon 
an't  seen  our  Biler  lately,  have  vco  ?" 

"No,**  replied  Polly,  •*  bu*t  he's 
almost  certain  to  look  in  to-night  It's 
his  right  evening,  and  he 's  verj 
regular.'* 

"  I  suppose,*'  said  Mr.  Toodle,  rcViEli' 
ing  his  meal  infinitely,  ''as  our  Biler  ii 
a  doin'  now  about  as  well  as  a  boy  wa 
do,  eh,  Polly?" 

**  Oh  !  he  '8  a  doing  beautiful !"  re- 
sponded Polly. 

"  Ho  an't  got  to  be  at  all  secret-like 
— has  he,  Polly  ?**  inquired  Mr.  Tccdie. 

"No  I"  said  Mra.  Toodle,  plumply. 

**  I  'm  glad  he  an't  got  to  be  at  ail 
secret-like,  Polly,"  observed  Mr.  Tocdle 
in  his  slow  and  measui-ed  wny,  and 
shovelling  in  his  bread  and  butter  with 
a  clasp-knife,  as  if  he  were  stoking 
himself,  "  because  that  don  t  look  well; 
doit,  Polly?" 

**Why,  of  course  it  don't,  father. 
How  can  you  ask  !  *' 

**  You  see,  my  boys  and  gals,*'  said 
Mr.  Toodle,  looking  round  upon  hii 
family,  **wotever  you're  up  to  in  a 
honest  way,  it's  my  opinion  as  you  caut 
do  better  than  be  open.  If  you  find 
yourselves  in  cuttings  or  in  tunnels, 
don't  you  play  no  secret  games.  Keep 
your  whistles  going,  and  let's  knov 
where  you  are.*' 

The  rising  Toodles  set  np  a  shrill 
murmur,  expressive  of  their  resolatioo 
to  profit  by  the  paternal  advice. 

*'  But  what  makes  you  say  this 
along  of  Rob,  father  ?  '*  asked  his  wife^ 
anxiously. 

"Polly,  old  'ooman,"  said  Mr.  Toodle, 
"  I  don't  know  as  I  said  it  partickler 
along  0*  Rob,  I  'm  sure.  I  starts  light 
with  Rob  only ;  I  comes  to  a  branch ; 
I  takes  on  what  I  finds  there  ;  and  a 
whole  train  of  ideas  gets  coupled  on  to 
him,  afore  I  knows  where  I  am,  or  where 
they  comGS  from.  What  a  JiiLction  a 
man's  thoughts  is,"  said  Mr.  Toodle^ 
•*  to-be-sure  !" 

Thia  profound  reflection  Mr.  Toodit 
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WMihed  down  with  a  pint  mug  of  tea,  | 
and  proceeded  to  solidify  with  a  great 
height  of  bread  and  butter ;  cbarging 
his  young  daughters  meanwhile,  to  keep 
plenty  of  hot  water  in  the  pot,  as  he 
Was  nnoommon  dry,  and  should  take 
the  indefinite  quantity  of  **a  sight  of 
Ukugs,**  before  his  thirst  M'as  apprised. 

In  satisfying  himself,  however,  Mr. 
Toodle  was  not  regtuxlless  of  the 
younger  branches  about  him,  who,  al- 
though tbey  had  made  their  own  even- 
ing  repast)  were  on  the  look-ont  fbr 
irregular  morsels,  as  possessing  a  relish. 
These  he  distributed  now  and  then  to 
the  expectant  circle,  by  holding  out 
great  wedges  of  bread  and  butter,  to  be 
bitten  at  by  the  fiimily  in  lawful  suc- 
cession, and  by  serving  out  small  doses 
of  tea  in  like  manner  with  a  spoon  ; 
which  snacks  had  such  a  relish  in  the 
mouths  of  these  young  Toodles,  that, 
after  partaking  of  the  same,  they  per- 
formed private  dances  of  ecstacy  among 
themselves,  and  stood  on  one  leg  apiece, 
and  hopped,  and  indulged  in  other  salta- 
tory tokens  of  gladness.  These  vents 
for  their  excitement  found,  they  gra- 
dually closed  about  Mr.  Toodle  again, 
and  eyed  him  hard  as  he  got  through 
more  bread  and  butter  and  tea  ;  affect- 
bg,  however,  to  have  no  further  ex- 
pectations of  their  own  in  reference  to 
those  viands,  but  to  be  conversing  on 
foreign  subjects,  and  whispering  confi- 
dentially. 

Mr.  Toodle,  in  the  midst  of  this 
family  group,  and  setting  an  awful  ex- 
ample to  his  children  in  the  way  of 
appetite,  was  conveying  the  two  young 
Toodles  on  his  knees  to  Birmingham  by 
Bpecial  engine,  and  was  contemplating 
the  rest  over  a  barrier  of  bread  and 
butter,  when  Rob  the  Grinder,  in  his 
'  souVester  hat  and  mourning  slops, 
presented  himself,  and  was  received 
with  a  general  rush  of  brothers  and 
ntters. 

•*  Well,  mother ! "  said  Rob,  dutifully 
kissing  her;  '*how  are  you,  mother  ?" 

"There's  my  boy!"  cried  Polly, 
giving  him  a  bug,  and  a  pat  on  the 
back.  "Secret!  Bless  yon,  father, 
not  he!** 

Tbif  wmi  intended  £ar  Mr.  Toodle*t 


private  edification,  but  Bob  the  (hinder^- 
whose  withers  were  not  unwrnng,  caught 
the  words  as  they  were  spoken 

"What !  father^s  been  a  saying  some- 
thing more  again  me,  has  he  ? "  cried 
the  injured  innocent  "  Oh,  what  a  hard 
thing  it  is  that  when  a  cove  has  once 
gone  a  little  wrong,  a  cove's  own  father 
should  be  always  a  throwing  i|;  in  his 
face  behind  his  back!  It  *s  enough," 
cried  Rob,  resorting  to  his  coatcutf  in 
anguish  of  spiiit,  "to  make  a  cove  go 
and  do  something  out  of  spite  ! " 

*  *  My  poor  boy  I "  cried  Polly,  * '  father 
didnH  mean  anything.'* 

"  If  father  didn't  mean  anything,** 
blubbered  the  injured  Grinder,  "  why 
did  he  go  and  say  anything,  mother  ? 
Nobody  thinks  half  so  bad  of  me  as  my 
own  father  does.  What  a  unnatural 
thing !  I  wish  somebody  *d  take  and 
chop  my  head  off.  Father  wouldii*t 
mind  doing  it,  I  believe,  and  I  *d  much 
rather  he  did  that  than  t*  other.** 

At  these  desperate  words  all  the 
young  Toodles  shrieked;  a  pathetic 
effect,  which  the  Grinder  improved  b;' 
ironically  adjuring  them  not  to  cry  for 
him,  for  they  ought  to  hate  him,  they 
ought,  if  they  was  good  boys  and  girls ; 
and  this  so  touched  the  youngest  Toodle 
but  one,  who  was  easily  moved,  that  it 
touched  him  not  only  in  his  spirit  but 
in  his  wind  too  ;  making  him  so  purple 
that  Mr.  Toodle  in  consternation  carried 
him  out  to  the  water-butt,  and  would 
have  put  him  under  the  tap,  but  for  his 
being  recovered  by  the  sight  of  that 
instrument. 

Matters  having  reached  this  point, 
Mr.  Toodle  explained,  and  the  virtuous 
feelings  of  his  son  being  thereby  calmed, 
they  shook  hands,  and  harmony  reigned 
again. 

*  *  Will  you  do  as  I  do,  Biler,  my  boy  ?*' 
inquired  his  father,  returning  to  his  tea 
with  new  strength. 

"No,  thank'ee,  father.  Master  and 
I  had  tea  together.** 

"And  how  it  master,  Rob?**  said 
PoUy. 

"Well,  I  don*t  know,  mother;  not 
much  to  boast  on.  There  ain*t  no 
bis'ness  done,  yon  see.  He  don*t  know 
anything  aboat  it|  the  Ca^en.  45»a!U 
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Ther9  ma  a  nan  oone  into  the  shop 
this  very  day,  and  Bays  *  I  want  a  so- 
and-so/  he  says — some  hard  name  or 
another.  'A  which  7'  says  the  Cap* en. 
'  A  so-and-so/  says  the  man.  *  Brother/ 
says  the  Cap' en,  '  will  yon  take  a  obser- 
vation round  the  shop  ?'  *  Well,'  says 
the  man,  *  I  're  done  it.*  *  Do  yon  see 
wot  you  want  ?*  says  the  Cap*en.  *  No, 
I  don't/  says  the  man.  *  Do  you  know- 
it  wen  you  do  see  it  ?*  says  the  Cap'en. 
•No,  I  don't,'  says  the  man.  *Why, 
then  I  tell  you  wot,  my  lad,'  says  the 
Cap  en,  *  you  'd  better  go  back  and  ask 
wot  it 's  like,  outside,  for  no  more  don't 
I!"' 

'*  That  an't  the  way  to  make  money, 
though,  is  it  ?"  said  Polly. 

**  Alouey,  mother  !  He  'II  never  make 
money.  He  has  such  ways  as  I  never 
see.  He  an't  a  bad  master  though,  I  '11 
say  that  for  him.  But  tliat  an't  much 
to  me,  for  I  don't  think  I  shall  stop 
with  liira  long." 

*'  Not  stop  in  your  place,  Rob !"  cried 
his  mother;  while  Mi*.  Toodle  opened 
his  eyes. 

**  Not  in  that  place,"  p'raps,  returned 
the  Grmder,  wi  th  a  wink.  *  *  I  shou  Idn' t 
wonder — friends  at  court  you  know — 
but  never  ^^oumind,  mother,  just  now; 
I  'm  all  right,  that 's  all." 

The  indisputable  proof  afforded  in 
these  hints,  and  in  the  Grinder's  mys- 
terious manner,  of  his  not  being  subject 
to  that  failiog  which  Mr.  Toodle  had, 
by  implication,  attributed  to  him,  might 
have  led  to  a  I'enewal  of  his  wrongs, 
and  of  the  sensation  in  the  fomily,  but 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  another 
visitor,  who,  to  Polly's  great  surprise, 
appeared  at  the  door,  smiling  patronage 
and  friendship  on  all  there. 

*'How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Richards?" 
(said  Miss  Tox.  "  I  have  come  to  see 
you.     May  I  come  in  t" 

The  cheery  face  of  Mrs.  Richards 
thone  with  a  hospitable  reply,  and  Miss 
Tox,  accepting  the  proffered  chair,  and 
pracefuHy  recognising  Mr.  Toodle  on 
her  way  to  it,  untied  her  bonnet  strings, 
md  said  that  in  the  first  place  she  must 
Wg  the  dear  children,  «ne  and  all,  to 
lome  and  kiss  her. 


one,  who  inmld  appear,  from  ile  f» 
qnency  of  his  domestic  troublee,  to  hava 
been  bom  under  an  unlucky  planed 
was  prevented  from  performing  his  part 
in  this  general  salutation  by  having 
fixed  the  sou'wester  hat  (with  which  be 
had  been  previously  trifling)  deep  on 
his  head,  hind  side  before,  and  beiog 
unable  to  get  it  off  again  ;  which  acci* 
dent  presenting  to  his  terrified  imagina- 
tion a  dismal  picture  of  his  passing  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  darkness,  and  in 
hopeless  seclusion  from  his  friends  sod 
family,  caused  him  to  struggle  with 
great  violence,  and  to  utter  suffocating 
cries.  Being  released,  his  face  was  dis- 
covered to  be  very  hot,  and  red,  and 
damp  ;  and  Miss  Tox  took  him  on  her 
lap,  much  exhausted. 

*'  You  have  almost  forgotten  me,  Sir, 
I  dare,  say,"  said  Miss  Tox  to  Ur« 
Toodle. 

"No,  Ma'am,  no,"  said  Toodla  "Bo* 
we've  all  on  us  got  a  little  older  since 
then." 

**And  how  do  you  find  youraeli^ 
Sir  ?"  inquired  Mis  Tox,  blandly. 

"Hearty,  Ma'am,  thank'ee,"  replied 
Toodle.  "How  do  you  find  yowrselti 
Ma'am.  Do  the  rheuma ticks  keep  of 
pretty  well.  Ma'am  ?  We  must  all 
expect  to  grow  into  'em,  as  we  gets  on.** 

"Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Tox.  "I 
have  not  felt  any  inconvenience  firwa 
that  disorder  yet." 

**You're  wery  fortunate,  Ma'am,* 
returned  Mr.  Toodle.  "Many  people 
at  your  time  of  life.  Ma'am,  is  martyrs 

to  it.      There  was  my  mother " 

But  catching  his  wife's  eye  here,  Mr. 
Toodle  judiciously  buried  the  rest  in 
another  mug  of  tea. 

"You  never  mean  to  say,  Mrs. 
Richards,"  eried  Miss  Tox,  looking  at 
Rob,  "  that  that  is  your— " 

"Eldest,  Ma'am,"  said  Polly.  "Yea, 
indeed,  it  is.  That's  the  little  fellow. 
Ma'am,  that  waa  the  innocent  canae  of 
so  muc^/' 

"This  here.  Ma'am,"  aiud  Toodk^ 
"  is  hiln  with  the  short  legs — and  they 
was,"  said  Mr.  Toodle,  with  a  touch  of 
poetry  in  his  tone;  "unnsaal  short  for 
leathers*— as  Mr.  Dombey  made  t 
VQaMju 
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The  leoonecticm  almost  overpowered 
lyfiss  Toz.  The  Bubject  of  it  had  a 
peculiar  interest  for  her  directlj.  She 
Asked  him  to  shake  hands,  and  con- 
gratulated his  mother  on  bis  frank, 
ingenuous  face.  Bob,  overhearing  her, 
called  up  a  look,  to  justify  the  eulogium, 
Ibat  it  was  hardly  the  right  look. 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Richards,'*  said 
Was  Tox, — **and  yon  too^  Sir,"  ad- 
^essiog  Toodle — **  I  '11  tell  you,  plainly 
and  truly,  what  I  have  come  here  for. 
Yon  may  be  aware,  Mrs.  Bichards — 
and,  possibly,  you  may  be  aware  too, 
Sir — that  a  little  distance  has  inter- 
posed itself  between  me  and  some  of  my 
friends,  and  that  where  I  used  to  visit 
a  good  deal,  I  do  not  visit  now." 

Polly,  who,  with  a  woman's  tact, 
understood  this  at  once,  expressed  as 
much  in,  a  little  look.  Mr.  Toodle, 
who  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
Miss  Tox  was  talking  about,  expressed 
that  also,  in  a  stare. 

**0f  courae,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "how 
our  Uttle  coolness  has  arisen  is  of  no 
moment,  and  does  not  require  to  be 
discussed.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
say,  that  I  have  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for,  -said  interest  in,  Mr.  Dom- 
bey ;"  Miss  Tox's  voice  faltered  ;  "and 
everything  that  relates  to  him." 

Mr.  Toodle,  enlightened,  shook  his 
(head,  and  said  he  had  heerd  it  said, 
•and,  for  his  own  part,  he  did  think,  as 
Mr.  Dombey  was  a  difficult  subject 

**  Pray  don't  say  so,  Sii:,  if  you 
please,"  returned  Miss  Tox.  "Let 
me  entreat  you  not  to  say  so^  Sir, 
either  now,  or  at  any  future  time. 
Such  observations  cannot  but  be  yery 
painful  to  me,  and  to  a  gentleman, 
whose  mind  is  constituted  as,  I  am 
quite  sure  yours  is,  can  afford  no  per- 
jnanent  satisfaction." 
<  Mr..  Toodle,  who  had  not  entertained 
the  least  doubt  of  offering  a  remark 
that  would  be  received  with  acquies- 
cence, was  greatly  counfounded. 

"AH  that  I  wish  to  say,  Mrs. 
Hichnrds,"  resumed  Miss  Tox, — "and 
I  address  myself  to  you  too.  Sir, — is 
this.  That  any  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  family,  of  the  welfare 
of  tha  family,  of  the  health  of  the 


family,  that  reaches  you,  will  be  always 
most  acceptable  to  me.  That  I  shall  be 
always  very  glad  to  chat  with  Mrs. 
Bichai'ds  about  the  family,  and  about 
old  times.  And  as  Mrs.  Richards  and 
I  never  had  the  least  difference  (though 
I  could  wish  now  that  we  had  been 
better  acquainted,  but  I  ba^e  no  one 
but  myself  to  blame  for  that),  I  hope 
she  will  not  object  to  our  being  very 
good  friends  now,  and  to  my  coming 
backwards  and  forwards  here,  when  I 
like,  without  being  a  stranger.  Now, 
I  really  hope  Mrs.  Richards,"  said  Miss 
Tox,  earnestly,  'Hhat  you  will  take 
this,  as  I  mean  it,  likea  good-h.jaioured 
creature,  as  you  always  were." 

Folly  was  gratified,  and  showed  it. 
Mr.  Toodle  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  gratified  or  not,  and  preserved  a 
stolid  calnmess. 

"  Ton  see,  Mrs.  Richards,"  said 
Miss  Tox — "and  I  hope  you  see  too, 
Sir  —  there  are  many  little  ways  in 
which  I  can  be  slightly  useful  to  you, 
if  you  will  make  no  stranger  of  me ; 
and  in  which  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be 
so.  For  instance,  I  can  teach  your 
children  something.  I  shall  bring  a 
few  little  books,  if  you  '11  allow  me, 
and  some  work,  and  of  an  evening  now 
and  then,  they  '11  learn  —  dear  me, 
they  '11  learn  a  great  deal,  I  trust,  and 
be  a  credit  to  their  teacher." 

Mr.  Toodle,  who  had  a  great  n- 
spect  for  learning,  jerked  his  head 
approvingly  at  his  wife,  and  moist- 
ened his  hands  with  dawning  satis- 
faction. 

"Then,  not  being  a  stranger,  I  shaU 
be  in  nob«dy's  way,"  said  Miss  Tox, 
"  and  everything  will  go  on  just  as  if  I 
were  not  here.  Mrs.  Richards  will  do 
her  mending,  or  her  ironing,  or  her 
nursing,  whatever  it  is,  without  mind- 
ing me  :  and  yon  '11  smoke  your  pipe, 
too,  if  you're  so  disposed.  Sir,  won't 
you?" 

"Thank'ee  Mum,"  said  Mr.  Toodle. 
"Yes ;  I  '11  take  my  bit  of  backer." 

"Very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  Sir," 
rejoined  Miss  Tox,  "and  I  really  do 
assure  you  now,  unfeignedly,  that  it 
will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  that 
whatever  good   I   may   l^e   lortonate 
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^licngli  lo  do  the  eliildren,  you  will 
more  than  pay  back  to  me,  if  yon'U 
enter  into  this  little  bargain  comfort- 
ably, and  easily,  and  good-naturedly, 
without  another  word  abaut  it." 

The  bargain  was  ratified  on  the  spot; 
and  Miss  Tox  found  herself  so  much  at 
home  already,  that  without  delay  she 
instituted  a  preliminary  examination  of 
the  children    all    round  —  which  Mr. 
Toodle   much  admired  —  and   booked 
their  ages,  names,  and  acquirements, 
on  a  piece  of  paper.      This  ceremony, 
and  a  little  attendant  gossip,  prolonged 
the  time  until  after  their  usual  hour 
of  going  to  bed,  and  detained  Miss  Tox 
at  the  Toodle  fireside  until  it  was  too 
late  for  her  to  walk  home  alone.      The 
gallant  Grinder,   however,   being   still 
there,  politely  offered  to  att-end  her  to 
her  own  door ;   and  as  it  was  some- 
thing to   Miss   Tox  to   be  seen   home 
by  a   youth  whom   Mr.   Dombey   had 
first  inducted   into   those   manly  gar- 
ments which  are  rarely  mentioned  by 
name,  she   very  readily  accepted  the 
proposal. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Toodle 
and  Polly,  and  kissing  all  the  children, 
Mi^s  Tox  left  the  house,  therefore,  with 
unlimited  popularity,  and  carrying 
away  with  her  so  light  a  heart  that  it 
night  have  given  Mrs.  Chick  offence 
if  that  good  lady  could  have  weighed 
it 

Rob  the  Grinder,  in  his  modesty, 
would  have  walked  behind,  but  Miss 
Tox  desired  him  to  keep  beside  her, 
for  conversational  purposes ;  and,  as 
she  afterwai-ds  expressed  it  to  his 
mother  •*  drew  him  out,"  upon  the 
road. 

He  drew  out  so  bright,  and  elear, 
and  shining,  that  Miss  Toz  was 
charmed  with  him.  The  more  Miss 
Tox  drew  him  out,  the  finer  he  came 
—like  wire.  There  never  was  a  better 
txr  more  piomiv?»iT  yon^h     a  more  af- 


young  man— 


fectionate,     steady,     prudent,     soW, 

honest,    meek,    candid 

than  Rob  di-ew  out  that  night. 

'*I  am  quite  glad,"  said  Miss  Tox, 
arrived  at  her  own  door,  **to  know 
you.  I  hoi)e  you  '11  consider  me  you 
friend,  and  that  you  'U  come  and  see 
me  as  often  as  you  like.  Do  you  keep 
a  money-box  ? " 

**Yes  Ma'am,"  returned  Rob;  "I'm 
saving  up  against  I  've  got  enough  to 
put  in  the  Bank,  Ma'am." 

"Very  laudable  indeed,"  said  Miss 
Tox.  "I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Pat 
this  half-crown  into  it,  if  you  please." 
"Oh  thank  you.  Ma'am,"  replied 
Rob,  **  but  really  I  couldn't  think  of 
depriving  you." 

"  I  commend  your  independent 
spirit,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  but  it 's  do 
deprivation,  I  assure  you.  .  I  shall 
be  offended  if  you  don't  take  it,  ai 
a  mark  of  my  good  will.  Good  night, 
Robin." 

"Good  night.  Ma'am,"  said  Rob, 
"and  thank  you  !*' 

Who  i-an  sniggering  off  to  get  change, 
and  tossed  it  atvay  with  a  pieman. 
But  they  never  taught  honour  at  the 
Grinders'  School,  where  the  system 
that  prevailed  was  particularly  strong 
in  the  engendering  of  hypocrisy.  In- 
somuch, that  many  of  the  friends  and 
masters  of  past  Grinders  said,  if  thii 
were  what  came  of  education  for  the 
common  people,  let  us  have  none.  Some 
more  rational  said,  let  us  have  a  better 
one.  But  the  governing  powers  of  the 
Grinders'  Company  were  always  ready 
for  them,  by  picking  out  a  few  hoys 
who  had  turned  out  well,  in  spite  of 
the  system,  and  roundly  asserting  thai 
they  could  have  only  turned  cut  well 
because  of  it.  Which  settled  the 
business  of  those  objectors  out  of  hand, 
and  established  the  glory  of  the  Qiinidar^ 
Institution. 
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nmTnEB  ASTEHTURES  of  CAPTAIIT   EDWABD  OTTTTLE,    ICABIVEB. 


TiuiB,  sure  of  foot  and  strong  of 
will,  had  so  pressed  onward,  that  the 
year  enjoined  by  the  old  Instrument- 
maker,  as  the  term  during  which  his 
friend  sliould  refrain  from  opening  the 
■ealed  packet  accompanying  the  letter 
be  had  left  for  him,  was  now  nearly  Ex- 
pired, and  Captain  Cuttle  began  to  look 
at  it,  of  an  evening,  with  feelings  of 
mystery  and  uneasiness. 

The  Captain,  in  his  honour,  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  opening  the  parcel 
one  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  as  he  would  have  thought  of 
opening  himself,  to  study  his  own  ana- 
tomy. He  merely  brought  it  out,  at 
a  certain  stage  of  his  first  evening  pipe, 
laid  it  on  the  table,  and  sat  gazing  at 
the  outside  of  it,  through  the  smoke, 
in  silent  gravity,  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  spell.  Sometimes,  when  he  had 
contemplated  it  thus  for  a  pretty  long 
while,  the  Captain  would  hitch  his 
chair,  by  degrees,  farther  and  farther 
off,  as  if  to  get  beyond  tKe  range  of 
its  fascination ;  but  if  this  were  his 
design,  he  never  nucceeded  :  for  even 
when  he  was  brought  up  by  the  parlour 
wall,  the  packet  still  attracted  him  ; 
or  if  his  eyes,  in  thoughtful  wandering, 
roved  to  the  ceiling  or  the  fire,  its 
image  immediately  followed,  and  posted 
itself  conspicuously  among  the  coals, 
or  took  up  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  whitewash. 

In  respect  of  Heart's  Delight,  the 
Captain's  parental  regard  and  admira- 
tion knew  no  change.  But  since  his 
last  intei-view  with  Air.  Carker,  Captain 
Cuttle  had  come  to  entertain  doubts 
whether  his  former  intervention  in  be- 
half of  that  young  lady  and  his  dear  boy 
WaPr,  had  proved  altogether  so  favour- 
ftble  as  he  could  have  wished,  and  as  he 
at  the  time  believed.  The  Captain  was 
troubled  with  a  serious  misgiving  that 
he  had  done  more  harm  than  good,  in 
ihor  t ;  and  in  his  remorse  and  modesty  he 


made  the  best  atonement  he  could  think 
of,  by  putting  himself  out  of  the  way 
of  doing  any  harm  to  any  one,  and,  as 
it  were,  throwing  himself  overboard  for 
a  dangerous  person. 

Self- buried,  therefore,  among  the  in- 
struments, the  Captain  never  went  near 
Mr.  Dombey*s  house,  or  reported  him- 
self in  any  way  to  Florence  or  Miss 
Nipper.  He  even  severed  himself  from 
Mr.  Perch,  on  the  occasion  of  his  next 
visit,  by  dryly  informing  that  gentle- 
man, that  he  thanked  him  fur  his  com- 
pany, but  had  cut  himself  adrift  from 
all  such  acquaintance,  as  he  didn't 
know  what  magazine  he  mightn't  blow 
up,  without  meaning  of  it.  In  this 
self-imposed  retirement,  the  Captain 
passed  whole  days  and  weeks  without 
interchanging  a  word  with  any  one  but 
Rob  the  Grinder,  whom  he  esteemed  as 
a  pattern  of  disinterested  attachment 
and  fidelity.  In  this  retirement,  the 
Captain,  gazing  at  the  packet  of  an 
evening,  would  sit  smoking,  and  think- 
ing of  Florence  and  poor  Walter,  until 
they  both  seemed  to  his  homely  fancy 
to  be  dead,  and  to  have  passed  away 
into  eternal  youth,  the  beautiful  and 
innocent  children  of  ills  first  remem- 
brance. 

The  Captain  did  not,  however,  in  his 
musings,  neglect  his  own  improvement, 
or  the  mental  culture  of  Rob  the 
Grinder.  That  young  man  was  gene- 
rally required  to  read  out  of  some 
book  to  the  Captain,  for  one  hour  every 
evening  ;  and  as  the  Captain  implicitly 
believed  that  all  books  were  true,  he 
accumulated,  by  this  means,  many  re- 
markable facts.  On  Sunday  nights,  the 
Captain  always  read  for  himself,  before 
going  to  bed,  a  certain  Divine  Seimon 
once  delivered  on  a  Mount  ;  and 
although  he  was  accustomed  to  quote 
the  text,  without  book,  after  his 
own  manner,  he  appeared  to  read  it 
with  as  reverent  an  ondfitstaadixij^  o/ 
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Itf  beaTenI  J  spirit,  as  if  he  bad  got  it 
id  I  by  heart  in  Qreek,  and  had  been 
able  to  write  any  nnmber  of  fierce 
theological  disquisitions  on  its  erery 
phrase. 

Rob  the  Grinder,  whose  reyerence 
for  the  Inspired  writings,  nnder  the 
admirable  system  of  the  Grinders' 
School,  had  been  developed  by  a  per- 
petual bruising  of  his  intellectual  shins 
against  all  the  proper  names  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  and  by  the  monotonous 
repetition  of  bard  verses,  especially  by 
way  of  punishment,  and  by  thepai*ading 
of  him  at  six  years  old  in  leather 
breeches,  three  times  a  Sunday,  very 
high  up,  in  a  very  hot  church,  with  a 
great  organ  buzzing  against  his  drowsy 
head,  like  an  exceedingly  busy  bee — Rob 
the  Grbder  made  a  mighty  show  of  being 
edified  when  the  Captain  ceased  to  read, 
and  generally  yawned  and  nodded  while 
the  reading  was  in  progress.  The  latter 
fact  being  never  so  much  an  suspected 
by  the  good  Captain. 

Captain  CuLtle,  also,  as  a  inan  of 
business,  took  to  keeping  books.  In 
these  he  entered  observations  on  the 
weather,  and  on  the  currents  of  the 
waggons  and  other  vehicles  :  which  he 
observed,  in  that  quarter,  to  set  west- 
ward in  the  morning  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  eastward 
towards  the  evening.  Two  or  three 
stragglers  appearing  in  one  week,  who 
**  spoke  him  " — so  the  Captain  entered 
it — on  the  subject  of  spectacles,  and 
who,  without  positively  purchasing,  said 
they  would  look  in  again,  the  Captain 
decided  that  the  business'  was  im- 
proving, and  made  an  entry  in  the  day- 
book to  that  effect:  the  wind  then 
blowing  (which  he  first  recorded)  pretty 
fresh,  west  and  by  north;  having 
changed  in  the  night. 

One  of  the  Captain^s  chief  diffi- 
culties was  Mr.  Toots,  who  called  fre- 
quently, and  who  without  saying  much 
seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  the  little 
back  parlour  was  an  eligible  room  to 
Cbuckle  in,  as  he  would  sit  and  ivail 
himself  of  its  accommodations  in  that 
regard  by  the  half-hour  together,  with- 
out at  all  advancing  in  intimacy  with 
the  Captain.     Tho  Captain,   rendered 


cautious  by  his  late  experience,  wu 
unable  quite  to  satisfy  his  mind  whether 
Mr.  Toots  was  the  mild  subject  he  ap- 
peared to  be,  01  was  a  profoundly  artfiil 
and  dissimulating  hypocrite.  His  fre- 
quent reference  to  Miss  Dombey  was 
suspicious ;  but  the  Captain  had  a 
secret  kindness  for  Mr.  Toots's  apparent 
reliance  on  him,  and  forebore  to  decide 
against  him  for  the  present ;  merely 
eyeing  him,  with  a  sagacity  not  to  be 
described,  whenever  he  approached  the 
subject  that  was  nearest  to  his  heart 

<*  Captain  Gilhi,"  blui-ted  out  Mr. 
Toots,  one  day  all  at  once,  as  his 
manner  was,  **  do  you  think  you  ooold 
think  favourably  of  that  proposltioa  of 
mine,  and  give  me  the  pleasure  of  you 
acquaintance  ?  ** 

"Why,  1*11  tell  you  what  it  is,  my 
lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  who  had  at 
length  concluded  on  a  course  of  action ; 
**  I  've  been  turning  that  there,  over.** 

''Captain  Gills,  it's  very  kind  of 
you,"  retorted  Mr.  Toots.  *•  I  'm  much 
obliged  to  you.  Upon  my  word  and 
honour.  Captain  Gills,  it  would  be  » 
charity  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance.     It  really  would." 

**You  see.  Brother,"  argued  the 
Captain  slowly,  **I  don't  know  you." 
"But  you  never  can  know  me,  Cap- 
tain Gills."  replied  Mr.  Toots,  steadfast 
to  his  point,  **  if  you  don't  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance." 

The  Captain  seemed  struck  by  the 
originality  and  power  of  this  remark, 
and  looked  at  Mr.  Toots  as  if  be  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  him 
than  he  had  expected. 

"Well  said,  my  lad,"  observed  the 
Captain,  nodding  his  head  thoughtfully; 
"and  true.  Now  looke'e  here  :  You  've 
made  some  observations  to  me,  which 
gives  me  to  understand  as  you  admire  a 
cei-tain  sweet  creetur.     Hey  ?" 

"Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
gesticulating  violently  with  the  hand  in. 
which  he  held  his  hat,  "Admiration 
is  not  the  word.  Upon  my  honour,  yoQ 
have  no  conception  what  my  feelings 
are.  If  I  could  be  dyed  black,  and 
made  Miss  Dombey*B  slave,  I  ediould 
consider  it  a  compliment.  If,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  aU  my  property,  I  could  ge^ 
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ligrated  into  Kiss  Dombej's  dog 
— ^I — I  really  think  I  should  never 
leave  ofif  wt^ging  my  tail.  I  should  be 
80  perfectly  happy,  Captain  Gills  !  ** 

Mr.  Toots  said  it  with  watery  eyes, 
and  pressed  his  hat  against  his  bosom 
with  deep  emotion. 

"My  lad,"  returned  the  Captain, 
moved  to  compassioni  '*if  yoa*re  in 
arnest — ^" 

"Captain  Gills,"  cried  Mr.  Toots, 
''I*m  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  and  am 
10  dreadfully  in  earnest,  that  if  I  could 
swear  to  it  upon  a  hot  piece  of  iron,  or 
a  live  coal,  or  melted  lead,  or  burning 
sealing-wax,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
I  should  be  glad  to  hurt  myself,  as  a 
jrelief  to  my  feelings."  And  Mr.  Toots 
looked  hurriedly  about  the  room,  as  if 
for  some  sulBciently  painful  means  of 
accomplishing  his  dread  purpose. 

The  Captain  pushed  his  glazed  hat 
hack  upon  his  head,  stroked  his  face 
down  with  his  heavy  hand — making  his 
nose  more  mottled  in  the  process — and 
planting  himself  before  Mr.  Toots,  and 
hooking  him  by  the  lappel  of  his  coat, 
addressed  him  in  the^  words,  while 
Mr.  Toots  looked  up  into  his  face,  with 
much  attention  and  some  wonder. 

"  If  yon  're  in  arnest,  you  see,  my 
lad,**  said  the  Captain,  "you're  a  ob- 
ject of  clemency,  and  clemency  is  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  a 
Briton's  head,  for  which  you'll  over* 
^ul  the  constitution^  as  laid  down  in 
Rule  Britannia,  and,  when  found,  thai 
is  the  charter  as  them  garden  angels 
was  a  singing  of,  so  many  times  over. 
Stand  by  1  Tliis  here  proposal  o'  you'm 
takes  me  a  little  aback.  And  why  ? 
Because  I  holds  my  own  only,  you 
imderstand,  in  these  here  waters,  and 
haven't  got  no  consort^  and  may  be 
don't  wish  for  none.  Steady !  Tou 
bailed  me  first,  along  of  a  certain  young 
lady,  as  yon  was  chartered  by.  Now 
if  you  and  me  is  to  keep  one  another  s 
company  at  all,  that  there  young 
veetor's  name  must  never  be  named  nor 
referred  to.  I  don't  know  what  harm 
mayn't  have  been  done  by  naming  of  it 
too  free,  afore  now,  and  thereby  I 
brings  up  abort.  D'ye  Hiake  me  out 
yoBt^  dear,  hrotker  ? 
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'"  Well,  yon  'H  excuse  me,  Gaptala 
Gills,*'  replied  Mr.  Toots,  "if  I  don't 
quite  follow  you  sometimes.  But  upon 
my  word  I — it 's  a  hard  thing.  Captain 
Gills,  not  to  be  able  to  mention  Misa 
Donibey.  I  really  have  got  such  a 
dreadful  load  here  !" — Mr.  Toots  pathe> 
tically  touched  his  shirt-front  with  both 
hands — "that  I  feel  night  and  day, 
exactly  as  if  somebody  was  sitting  upon 
me." 

"  Them,"  said  the  Captam,  " is  the 
terms  I  offer.  If  they're  hard  upon 
you,  brother,  as  mayhap  they  are,  give 
'em  a  wide  berth,  sheer  off^  and  part 
company  cheerily  !" 

"  Captain  Gills,"  returned  Mr.  Toots, 
"  I  hardly  know  how  it  is,  but  after 
what  you  told  me  when  I  came  here, 
for  the  first  time,  I  — I  feel  that  I'd 
rather  think  about  Miss  Dombey  in 
your  society  than  talk  about  her  in 
almost  anybody  else's.  Therefore,  Cap- 
tain Gills,  if  you  '11  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  accept  it  on  your  own  condi- 
tions.  I  wish  to  be  honourable.  Cap* 
tain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  holding 
back  his  extended  hand  for  a  moment, 
"and  therefore  I  am  obliged  to  say 
that  I  can  not  help  thinking  about  Miss 
Dombey.  It 's  impossible  for  me  to 
make  a  promise  not  to  think  about 
her." 

"My  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  whose 
opinion  of  Mr.  Toots  was  much  im- 
proved by  this  candid  avowal,  *  *  a  man's 
thoughts  is  like  the  winds,  and  nobody 
can't  answer  for  'em  for  ceitain,  any 
length  of  time  together.  Is  it  a  treaty 
as  to  words  ?" 

"As  to  words,  Captain  Gills,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Toots,  "  I  think  I  can  bind 
myself." 

Mr.  Toots  gave  Captain  Cuttle  his 
hand  upon  it,  then  and  there ;  and  the 
Captain,  with  a  pleasant  and  gracious 
show  of  condescension,  bestowed  his 
acquaintance  upon  him  formally.  Mr. 
Toots  seemed  much  relieved  and  glad- 
dened by  the  acquisition,  and  chuckled 
rapturously  during  the  remainder  of  his 
visit.  The  Captain,  for  his  part,  was 
not  ill  pleased  to  occupy  that  position 
of  patnntage^  And  was  exceedingly  well 
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nitified  bj  liit  own  prndenee  and  fore- 
tigbi. 

Bat  rich  as  Capt^un  Cattle  was  in  tbe 
latter  qoalitj,  he  received  a  sarpriae 
that  same  evening  from  a  no  less  inge- 
naoas  and  simple  joath,  than  Bob  the 
Grinder.  That  artless  lad,  drinking 
tea  at  the  same  table,  and  bending 
meekly  over  his  cap  and  saucer,  having 
taken  sidelong  obaerrations  of  his  master 
for  some  time,  who  was  reading  the 
newspaper  with  great  diflBcolty,  bat 
much  dignity,  through  hia  glasses, 
broke  silence  hj  saying — 
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Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain, 
bat  yon  mayn*t  be  in  want  of  any 
pigeons,  may  you,  Sir  ?" 

**  No,  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain. 

''Because  I  was  wishing  to  dispose 
of  mine.  Captain,**  said  Rob. 

**Aye,  aye?**  cried  the  Captain, 
lifting  up  his  bushy  eyebrows  a  little. 

'*Yes;  I'm  going,  Captain,  if  yon 
please,**  said  Rob. 

"  Going  ?  Where  are  yoa  going  ?" 
asked  the  Captain,  looking  round  at 
him  over  the  glasses. 

"  What  ?  didn't  you  know  that  I  was 
going  to  leave  you.   Captain  ?**  asked 
.  Bob,  with  a  sneaking  smile. 

The  Captain  put  down  the  paper, 
took  o£f  his  spectacles,  and  brought  bis 
eyes  to  bear  on  tbe  deserter. 

**0h  yes,  Captain,  I  am  going  to 
give  you  warning.  I  thought  you'd 
have  known  that  beforehand,  perhaps," 
said  Rob,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
getting  up.  *•  If  yon  could  be  so  good 
as  provide  yourself  soon,  Captdn,  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  me. 
You  couldn't  provide  yourself  by  to- 
morrow moiiiing,  I  am  afraid,  Captain ; 
could  you,  do  you  think  ?** 

"  And  you're  a  going  to  desert  your 
colouiTS  are  you,  my  lad?'*  said  the 
Captain,  after  a  long  examination  of  his 
&ce. 

**0h,  it's  very  hard  upon  a  cove. 
Captain,"  cried  the  tender  Rob,  injured 
and  indignant  in  a  moment,  *Hhat  he 
can't  give  lawful  warning,  without 
being  frowned  at  in  that  way,  and 
called  a  deserter.  You  haven't  any 
right  to  call  a  poor  cove  names,  Cap- 
tain.    It  aD*t  becauae  Pm  a  servant 


and  yod^Te  a  master,  thai  jm^ft\»p 
and  libel  me.  What  wrong  hsn  I 
done  T  Come,  Captain,  lei  me  ksof 
what  my  crime  is,  will  you  ?" 

The  stricken  Grinder  wept,  and  pat 
his  coat-enff  in  his  eye. 

*'  Come,  Captain,"  cried  the  iDJnred 
youth,  "give  my  crime  a  oame! 
What  hare  I  been  and  done  ?  Have  I 
stolen  any  of  the  property  ?  Have  I 
set  the  house  a-fire  ?  If  I  have,  why 
don't  yoa  give  me  in  charge,  and  tiy 
it  ?  Bat  to  take  away  the  character  d 
a  lad  that's  been  a  good  servant  to  yon, 
because  he  can't  afford  to  stand  in  his 
own  light  for  your  good,  what  a  injnry 
it  is,  and  what  a  bad  return  for  laitiiM 
service  !  This  is  the  way  young  coves 
is  s])iled  and  drove  wrong.  I  wonder 
at  yon.  Captain,  I  do." 

All  of  which  the  Grinder  howled  forth 
in  a  lachrymose  whine,  and  hacking 
carefully  towards  the  door. 

"And  so  you've  got  another  berth, 
have  you,  my  lad  ? "  said  the  Captain, 
eyeing  him  intently. 

**  Yes,  Captain,  since  you  put  it  in 
that  shape,  I  have  got  another  berth," 
cried   Rob,    backing  more  and  more; 
"a  better  berth  than   I've  got  here, 
and  one  where  I  don't  so  much  as  want 
your   good  word,    Captain,    which  is 
fort'nate   for  me,    after  all   tbe  dirt 
you've    throw'd   at  me,    because  I'm 
poor,  and  can't  afford  to  stand  in  my 
own  light  for  your  good.     Yes,  I  have 
got  another  berth  ;  and  if  it  wasn't 
for  leaving  you  unprovided.   Captain, 
Fd  go  to  it  now,  sooner  than  Fd  take 
them    names    from  you,   because  Fm 
poor,  and  can't  afford  to  stand  in  my 
own  light  for  your  good.     Why  do  you 
reproach  me  for  being  poor,  and  not 
standing  in  my  own  light  for  your  good. 
Captain?    How    can  you   so   demean 
yourself? " 

"  Look  ye  here,  my  boy,"  replied  the 
peacefol  Captain,  "Don't  you  payout 
no  more  of  them  words." 

"Well,  then,  don't  you  pay  in 
no  more  of  your  words,  Captaia,"  re- 
torted the  roused  innocent,  getting 
louder  in  his  whine,  and  backing  into 
the  shop.  "Fd  sooner  yon  took  b^ 
blood  than  my  oharaoter." 
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'*  Seeanse,"    pursued   the    Captain 

mly,  **yoa  liave  heerd,  may  be»  of 

ill  a  tiling  as  a  rope's  end." 

'*0b,    have    I  though,     Captain?*' 

ed  the  tauntiDg    Grinder.     **No    I 

^en't.     I    never  heerd  of  any  such 

article  !" 

•MVell,"  said  the  Captab,  "it's  my 

lief  as  yoa*ll  know  more  about  it 

5tty  soon,  if  you  don't  keep  a  bright 

*k-out.     I  can  read  your  signals,  my 

I.     You  may  go." 

**0h  !  I  may  go   at  once,   may  I, 

ptain?"'  cried  Kob,  exulting  in  his 

ccess.     "But  mind  !  /  never  asked 

go  at  once,    Captain.     You  are  not 

take  away  my  character  again,  be- 
Qse  yon  send  me  off  of  your  own  ac- 
^.    And  you're  not  to  stop  any  of 
r  wages,  Captain  !" 
Bis  employer  settled  the  last  point 

producing  the  tin  canister  and  telling 
e  Giinder^s  money  out  in  full  upon 
e  table.  Rob,  snivelling  and  sobbing, 
d  grievously  wounded  in  his  feelings, 
>k  np  the  pieces  one  by  one,  with  a 
b  and  a  snivel  fur  each,  and  tied  them 
*  separately  in  knots  in  his  pocket- 
ndkerchief ;  then  he  ascended  to  the 
>f  of  the  house  and  filled  his  hat  and 
ckets  with  pigeons ;  then,  came  down 
his  bed  under  the  counter  and  made 

his  bundle,  snivelling  and  sobbing 
uler  as  if  he  were  cut  to  the  heart 

old  associations ;  then  he  whined, 
jood  night,  Captain.  I  leave  you 
bhout  malice  !"  and  then,  going  out 
on  the  door-step,  pulled  the  little 
dshipman^s  nose  as  a  parting  indig* 
y,  and  went  away  down  the  street 
nning  triumph. 

The  Captain,  left  to  himself,  resumed 
I  perusal  of  the  news  as  if  nothing 
usual  or  unexpected  had  tnken  place, 
1  went  reading  on  with  the  gieatest 
lidtiity.  But  never  a  word  did  Cap- 
n  Cuttle  understand,  though  he  read 
vast  number,  for  Bob  the  Grinder 
s  scampering  up  one  column  and 
wn  another  all  through  the  news- 
per. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  woi*thy 
ptain  had  ever  felt  himself  quite 
andoned  until  now ;  but  now,  old  Sol 
Ha,  Walter,  and  Heart's  Delight  were 


lost  to  him  indeed,  and  now  Mr.  Carker 
deceived  and  jeered  him  cruelly.  They 
were  all  represented  in  tho  false  Bob^ 
to  whom  he  bad  held  forth  many  a 
time  on  the  recollections  that  were 
warm  within  him  ;  he  bad  believed  in 
the  false  Rob,  and  had  been  glad  to 
believe  in  him ;  he  had  made  a  com- 
panion of  him  as  the  last  of  the  old 
ship's  company ;  he  had  taken  the. 
command  of  the  little  Midshipman  with 
him  at  his  right  hand  ;  he  had  meant 
to  do  his  duty  by  him,  and  had  felt 
almost  as  kindly  towards  the  boy  as  if 
they  had  been  shipwrecked  and  cast 
upon  a  desert  place  together.  And 
now,  that  the  false  Rob  had  brought 
distrust,  treachery,  and  meanness  into 
the  very  parlour,  which  was  a  kind  of 
sacred  place,  Captain  Cuttle  felt  as  if 
the  parlour  might  have  gone  down 
next»  and  not  surprised  him  much  by 
its  sinking,  or  given  him  any  very  great 
concern. 

Therefore  Captain  Cuttle  read  the 
newspaper  with  profound  attention  and 
no  comprehension,  and  therefore  Cap* 
tain  Cuttle  said  nothing  whatever  abouf 
Rob  to  himself,  or  admitted  to  himself 
that  he  was  thinking  about  him,  or 
would  recognise  in  the  most  distant 
manner  that  Rob  had  anytliing  to  do 
with  his  feeling  aa  lonely  as  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

In  the  same  composed,  business-like 
way,  the  Captain  stepped  over  to . 
Leadenhall  Market  in  the  dusk,  and 
effected  an  arrangement  with  a  private 
watchman  on  duty  there,  to  come  and 
put  up  and  take  down  the  shutters  of 
the  Wooden  Midshipman  every  night 
and  morning.  He  then  called  iir  at 
the  eating-house  to  diminish  by  one 
half  the  daily  rations  theretofore  sup- 
plied to  the  Midshipman,  and  at  the 
public-house  to  stop  the  traitor's  beer. 
**  My  young  man,"  said  the  Captain,  in 
explanation  to  the  young  lady  at  the 
bar,  "  my  young  man  having  bettered 
himself,  Miss."  Lastly,  the  Captain 
resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  bed 
under  the  counter,  and  to  turn-in  there 
0^  nights  instead  of  upstairs,  as  sole 
guardian  of  the  propeily. 

From  this  bed  Captain  Guttle  daily 


-Vf^i  xbe  •iditarr  air  t«f  CnaBC  fhttrirnig 

aTttliimp:  lac  ftsizB  of  a  TxsitisLiuii  frooi 
&cr   san^  tribe,    Jfie  fitmgnr, 
eodssd,    aa    liTmiJar 

nticr  ned  to  lie  %?  the  Is^ve  «f  a  Ion? 
iBlrerTs3  vhinnrt  asr  vi  in jitom  of  1^ 
flMmltafa,  he  SLIU  iiuaarwed  %  re^nSar 
mrtiae    «£  ^eSesBv*  cpentacoM,   aad 

tnouait^tn^  %  Vounefc  vitiiovt  < 
sorrejCmB  kis  eutie  «f  re-  ^ 

la  tfo  aeantbne  fdnjii^  viiic^  ' 
he  reee9T«d  aa  oU  £roa  Mx.   TocAb, 
who  vrole  to  atj  hearw  oat  cf  tova) 
kb  vara  Toiee  beigaa  to  ka««  a  strsige 
aewDd  ia  kis  can;    Mstd  ht  aeqniioJ  ' 
aack    kaiicta  of  pn/oaad    aMdlhalMB| 
frva  araeh  |>oIxEhjiig  axid  stwin;  avaj 
€€  the  stoelc,  arid  from  auidi  Bttifig 
lieiilxMl  tibe  eotuiier  reading,  or  lookiag 
oat  of  wiudov,  tliat  tlte  red  rim  made 
OB  his  forehead  bj  the  hard  g^bxed  hat, 


mmuB^     vinda    and     dia^qieBi^ 


falffled  ka 
7    f^But^  ciiazjH 


aoneUioea  ached  agaia  with 
rtHtetioiL 

The  jear  bdag  nov  ezjnred,  Oaptaln 
CoUle  deemed  it  expedient  to  opeo  the 
]>aeket ;  bat  as  he  had  always  designed 
doing  this  in  the  presenee  of  Bob  the 
Orinder,  vho  had  broagfat  it  to  him, 
•ad  as  be  had  an  idea  that  it  wonld  be 
regnlar  and  ship-shape  to  open  it  in  the 
presenee  of  somebody,  he  vas  sadly  pnt 
to  it  for  want  of  a  wituesB.  In  this 
difficulty,  he  hailed  one  day  with  nn- 
^snal  delight  the  announcement  in  the 
Shipping  Intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Cant  ions  Clara,  Captain  John 
BuDsby,  from  a  coasting  Toyage ;  and 
to  tbat  philosopher  immediately  diS' 
patched  a  letter  by  post^  enjoining 
inviolable  secrecy  as  to  his  place  of 
residence,  and  requesting  to  be  fa- 
Toured  with  an  eaily  Tisit^  in  the 
evening  season. 

Bunvby,  who  was  one  of  those  sages 
who  act  upon  conviction,  took  some 
days  to  get  the  conviction  thoroughly 
into  his  mind,  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  to  this  offect.     But  when  he  had 

{(ranpled  with  the  fact,  and  mastered 
i,  uo  promptly  sent  his  boy  with  the 
mtaHie,  **He't  »  oomlng  to-night** 


wn.t  a  vnnBtai 

I%e  ficyrtaia,  vcS  |Aeas^  toRCOve 
itt  made  pn^arBtaaa  «€  pipes  asd  roc 
ad  vater,  aad  awvtod  ha  Tiatoria 
tbe  hac^  fosimir.  Attiie  hoar  of  e^ 
a  <dee7>  lowing  as  of  a  aaatkal  Ball, 
ootiade  liie  idrnp-doar,  aaeceeded  bj  Uifl 
kmc^diig  of  a  atick  cm  tise  psael,  aa- 
BfRmeed  to  th?  l«t«»^*>  «ar  of  Gipuif 
Cattle,  thai  Bsasbr  was  akogsiik; 
wLoM  he  friBtiUBLlj  admitted,  skaggj 
a&d  loose,  aad  with  his  stcdjd  suhogui j 

appearing  to  hive  no 
ofaajthiiig  befo9eit,VBt 
to  be  atLealitdy  ofaaerrii^  somdhb^ 
that  was  takii^  plaee  ia  qaite  aaoiha 
partof  tbe  wmid. 

"Baailiy,'*  said  Hie  Captain,  grasp- 
ii^him  by  the  hand,  **What  cheo^ 
my  lad,  what  cheer  ?** 

''Shipmet^**  r^ied  the  Toiee  within 
Bansbj,  nnaceompaaied  by  any  sign  on 
the  part  of  the  Ccunmander  himself 
"Hearty,  hcar^." 

"Bonsby  !**  said  the  Captain,  ren- 
dering irrepressible  homage  to  hil 
genios,  **  here  yon  are  !  a  man  as  can 
giro  an  opinion  as  is  brightd*  than 
dFrnonds — and  g^ve  me  the  lad  with 
the  tarry  trousers  as  shines  to  me  like 
di'monds  bright,  for  which  yon  *11  over- 
haul the  StanfelPs  Budget,  and  when 
found  make  a  note.  Here  you  are,  a 
man  as  gave  an  opinion  in  this  heie 
Tery  place,  that  has  come  true,  every 
letter  on  it,**  which  the  Caption  ida* 
cerely  believed. 

"Aye,  aye?'*  growled  Bunsby. 

"Every  letter,**  said  the  Captain. 

"  For  why  ?  **  growled  Bunsby, 
looking  at  his  friend  for  the  first  time. 
"Which  way  ?  If  so,  why  not?  There- 
fore.** With  these  oracular  words— 
they  seemed  almost  to  make  the  Cap- 
tain giddy;  they  launched  him  upon 
such  a  sea  of  speculation  and  conjecture 
— the  sage  submitted  to  be  helped  oil 
with  his  pilot-coat,  and  accompauied 
his  friend  into  the  back  parlour,  where 
his  hand  presently  alighted  on  the  rum- 
bottle,  from  which  he  breweil  a  stifl 
glass  of  grog ;  and  presently  afterwards 
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HI  ft  ppe^  whieh  he  filed,  ligbted,  and 
a^ao  to  smoke. 

Captain  Cuttle,  imitating  bis  Tisitor 
n  the  matter  of  these  (Mirticulars,  tbou|h 
!;^e  rapt  and  imperturbable  manner  of 
Lbe  great  Commander  was  far  above  bis 
powers,  sat  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
Preside,  observing  bim  respectfully,  and 
IS  if  he  waited  for  some  encouragement 
or  expression  of  curiosity  on  Bunsby's 
|)art  which  should  lead  him  to  his  own 
affairs.  But  as  the  mahogany  pbilo 
Bopher  gave  no  evidence  of  being  sen- 
tient of  anything  but  warmth  and 
tobacco,  except  once,  when  taking  bis 
pipe  from  his  lips  to  make  room  for  his 
glass,  be  incidentally  remarked  with 
exceeding  gruffness,  that  his  name  was 
Jack  Bunsby — a  declaration  that  pre- 
sented but  small  opening  for  conversa- 
tion —  the  Captain  bespeaking  bis 
attention  in  a  short  complimentary 
exoriUum,  narrated  the  whole  history 
of  Uncle  Sol's  departure,  with  the 
change  it  had  produced  in  his  own  life 
and  fortunes  ;  and  concluded  by  placing 
the  packet  on  the  table. 

After  a  long  pause,  Mr.  Bunsby 
•Added  his  bead. 

'*  Open  ?"  said  the  Captain. 

Bunsby  nodded  again. 

The  Captain  accordingly  broke  the 
seal,  and  disclosed  to  view  two  folded 
papers,  of  which  he  severally  read  the 
indorsements^  thus  :  "  Last  Will  and 
Testament  of  Solomon  Qills. "  *  *  Letter 
far  Ned  Cuttle." 

Bunsby,  with  his  eye  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland^  seemed  to  listen  for  the 
eontents.  The  Captain  therefore  hem- 
med to  clear  bis  throat,  and  read  the 
letter  aloud. 

"*My  dear  Ned  Cuttle.  When  I 
left  home  for  the  West  Indies*  *' 

Here  the  Captain  stopped,  and  looked 
hard  at  Bunsby,  who  looked  fixedly  at 
the  coast  of  Gi-cenland. 

— ^*'  *  in  forlorn  search  of  intelligence 
of  my  dear  boy,  I  knew  that  if  you 
were  acquainted  with  my  design,  you 
would  thwart  it,  or  accompany  me  ; 
and  therefore  I  kept  it  secret.  If  you 
ever  read  this  letter,  Ned,  I  am  likely 
to  be  dead.  You  will  easily  forgive  an 
aid  friend*!  folly  then,  and  will  feel  for 


the  leetleflsnela  and  ancertainty  f& 
which  he  wandered  away  on  such  a 
wild  voyage.  So  no  moi*e  of  that.  I 
have  little  hope  that  my  poor  boy  will 
ever  read  these  words,  or  gladden  your 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  frank  face 
any  more.'  No,  no  ;  no  more,"  said 
Captain  Cuttle,  sorrowfully  meditating; 
"no  moi-e.  There  he  lays,  all  ius 
days—" 

Mr.  Bunsby,  who  had  a  musical  ear, 
suddenly  bellowed,  **  In  the  Bays  of 
Biscay,  0  1 "  which  so  affected  the 
good  Captain,  as  an  appropriate  tribute 
to  departed  worth,  that  he  shook  blip 
by  the  hand  in  acknowledgment^  and 
was  fain  to  wipe  his  eyes. 

«*  Well,  weU  ! "  said  the  Captain 
with  a  sigh,  as  the  Lament  of  Bunsby 
ceased  to  ring  and  vibrate  in  the  sky- 
light. '*  Affliction  sore,  long  time  he 
bore,  and  let  us  overhaul  the  wollume, 
and  there  find  it." 

"Physicians,"  observed  Bunsby, 
"was  in  vain." 

"Aye,  aye,  to  be  sure,*'  said  the 
Captain,  "wbat*s  the  good  o*  them  in. 
two  or  three  hundred  fathoms o*  water!** 
Then,  returning  to  the  letter,  be  read 
on  : — "  *  But  if  he  should  be  by,  when 
it  is  opened ;  *  *'  the  Captain  involun- 
tarily looked  round,  and  shook  his  head; 
"  '  or  should  know  of  it  at  any  other 
time ; '  **  the  Captain  shook  his  head 
again;  "*my  blessing  on  him!  In 
case  the  accompanying  paper  is  not 
legally  written,  it  matters  veiy  little, 
for  there  is  no  one  interested  but  you 
and  he,  and  my  plain  wish  is,  that  if 
he  is  living  he  should  have  what  little 
there  may  be,  and  if  (as  I  fear)  other- 
wise, that  you  should  have  it,  Ned. 
You  will  respect  my  wish,  I  know. 
God  bless  you  for  it,  and  for  all  your 
friendliness  besides,  to  Solomon  Gills.* 
Bunsby  !  *'  said  the  Captain,  appealing 
to  him  solemnly,  "what  do  you  make 
of  this  ?  There  you  sit,  a  man  as  has 
had  his  head  broke  from  infancy  up- 
*ards,  and  has  got  a  new  opinion  into 
it  at  every  seam  as  has  been  opened. 
Now,  what  do  you  make  o*  this  ?  ** 

"If  so  be,*'  returned  Bunsby,  with 
unusual  promptitude,  "as  he's  dead, 
my  opinion  is  he  won't  come  back  no 


tft  gUvmixvz  (st  iaar  wiixek  o 


tliin?    *nt    ^   -Ji«a  :   '*  3nn»rrr.  '  vd 

iafc''-rK  *  ;on  tarrj  »  »^;3t  if  mind 
tf^f.  -M  von  fi  «wam^  iiie  rf  3iT  '«!■' 
g(»r;;»  «vMt.     Ent  o*  nc^apt  -f  "^ua  'west 

ii*!k,  vtnkii^  M  iC  Is  efaaft  he  am't  fbr- 

m:i^  '.^fjKuUi  m  t4»4j  watt  ^^p^Kd,  iodi  a. 
4^7,    fit  ^fft-^^stvi^  fA  Jf*hsm  Bussbjaod 

U  tHin  prtff/timif  H  was  fanied  ibIo 
•x^^^ntkxi ;  ti»d  tiMt  great  cms,  Inag- 
h»|(  kki  «7*  btio  Um  preaesi  lor  a 
mfftnmiif  ifktfA  hift  ffignmairaa]  to  ilie 
etrrrff  t</tAll/  a^^Uaoijig,  with  ebaiae- 
t«rlKif«  UMleidx,  from  tlie  use  of  capital 
UH4irn.  Cft^in  CitUW,  haewing  at- 
t«/'h«!i<l  hit  own  lefV-hMded  agoatoie, 
an^l  K/f!k«l  op  the  packet  in  the  iron 
rnifn,  tniTBninn  hit  gaeet  to  mix  another 
gl/tM  and  Mmoke  another  pipe ;  and 
dotriff  the  Hkd  himMlf,  fell  a  mnting 
ftifpt  ih«  fire  cm  the  poisible  fortunea  of 
ilie  p<Nfr  old  Iniiranieni-maker. 

A  tid  now  ft  iiurprir«  occurred,  10  orer* 
wliPltnltiK  nnd  ierrlflo  that  Oaptain 
Oiililo,  utiNUppoiied  by  the  preieLce 
of  lluitNhy,  tnuit  have  sunk  beneath 
l(>,  Niid  been  ft  luet  man  from  that  fatal 
Itnur. 

ttdw  iti9  rntitAtn,  eten  in  the  intis- 
^u•lll(Ut  uf  ndiiiililitK  Mitch  a  Ruett,  could 
itnvM  iiidy  idtui  the  door,  ann  not  looked 
lit  <tf  wliioh  n<?iillgeitce  he  was  un- 
tt>«MttlMt)y  ituiHy,  U  one  of  tliote  quee- 
ibmi  i)^^i  mtml  (br  evtr  rfiuain  men 


U  ksde  hoHeif  m  tke  bofvek  ef  the 
earth.     Is  thia  gaDaat  cfct  W  voeU 
probably  ha^  efwwied,  bat  Iv  the 
:ifIeet{ODate  diiyitiwa  td  Jafiaaa  aad 
Cbovley,  wha  piauag  hna  by  the  k^ 
^Hiae  of  tboae  dear  ^ildrea  holding  oa 
to  each — elaimcd  him  aa  their  friend, 
with  lameatable  erica.     In  the  mcn- 
time,    Mra.   Kae  Stinger,   who  nerei 
entered  upon  any  action  of  importaocs 
without  prerioualy  inrcrting  Alexander 
Mac  Stinger,  to  bring  him  within  the 
range  of  a  briak  battery  of  slape,  and 
then  sitting  him  down  to  eool  aa  the 
reader  first  beheld  him,  performed  that 
solemn  rite,  as  if  on  this  occasion  it 
were  a  sacrifice  to  the   Furies;  and 
having  deposited  the  victim    on   ths 
floor,    made   at  the  Captain   with  a 
strength  of  purpose  that  appeared  to 
threaten  scratches  to   the  interposiog 
Bunsby. 

The  cries  of  the  two  elder  Kae 
Stingers,  and  the  waiting  of  young  Alex- 
ander, who  may  be  said  to  have  panted 
a  piebald  childhoo<1,  forasmuch  as  he 
was  black  in  the  fiitce  during  one  half 
of  that  fairy  period  of  i>Ti^^,^nfl^^  qqb- 


^^x\V  "^^^ake  this  visitation  the  more 

^^  ^   ^**t  when  silence  reigned  again, 

yJ^,    ^^^*Ptain,  in  a  no  ent  perapira- 

V^^  a.  r^  meekly  look  ng    at    Mrs. 

*^^\^^^^ger,  its  terrors  were  at  their 

^^  \^'  ^^P'®**  Cuttle,  Cap*en  Cuttle ! " 
M^j^^.  Miic  Stinger,  making  her  chin 
^^^t  ^d  shaking  it  in  unison  with 
^i^»^  ^Qt  for  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
^:^?*  be  described  as  her  fist.  "  Oh, 
^|^«P  Cuttle,  Cap'en  Cuttle,  do  you 
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said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  with  sudden  ra- 
pidity, "was  to  offer  to  go  and  steal 
away,  I'd  do  my  duty  as  a  mother  by 
him,  till  he  was  covered  with  wales  !  '* 
The  young  Alexander,  interpreting 
this  into  a  positive  premiss,  to  be 
shortly  redeemed,  tumbled  over  with 
fear  and  grief,  and  lay  upon  the  floor, 
exhibiting  the  soles  of  his  shoes  and 
making  such  a  deafening  outcry,  that 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  found  it  necessary  to 
take  him  up  in  her  arms,  where  she 
^  look  me  in  the  fitce,  and  not  be  I  quieted  him,   ever  and   anon,   as   he 


■ck  down  in  the  berth  ! " 
-^e  Captain,  who  looked  anything  but 
^ing,  feebly  muttered  "Stand  by  !'* 
*'0h  I  ti-as  a  weak  and  trusting  Pool 


•V^^o  I  took  you  under  my  roof,  Cap'en 

l^tt/e,  I  was !  '  cried  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger. 
To  think  of  the  benefits  I've  showered 

^)  that  man,  and  the  way  in  which  I 
j^-onght  my  children  up  to  love  and 
^vnour  him  as  if  he  was  a  father  to 

^m,  when  there  an't  a  'ousekeeper,  no 
^or  a  lodger  in  our  street,  don't  know 
^hat  I  lost  mone:^  by  that  man,  and  by 
^isguzzliogsaud  his  mnzzlings" — Mrs. 
^{ac  Stinger  used  the  last  word  for  the 
joint  sake  of  allitcmtioD  and  aorgravation, 
^ther  than  for  the  expression  of  any 
^dea — "and  when  they  crie<l  out  one  and 
«1!,  shame  upon  him  for  putting  upon  an 
industrious  woman,  up  early  and  late 
for  the  good  of  her  young  family,  and 
keeping  her  poor  place  so  clean  that  a 
individual  might  have  ate  his  dinner, 
yes,  and  his  tea  too,  if  he  was  so  dis- 
posed, o£f  any  one  of  the  floors  or  stairs, 
in  spite  of  all  his  guzzlings  and  his 
mnzzlin^fs,  such  wa?  the  care  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  him  ! " 

Mrs.  Mac -Stinger  stopped  to  fetch 
her  breath ;  and  her  face  flushed  with 
triumph  in  this  second  happy  introduc- 
tion  of  Captain  Cnttle^s  muzzlings. 

"And  he  runs  awa-a-a-ay  ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  with  a  lengthening- 
out  of  the  last  syllable  that  made  the 
on  fortunate  Captain  regard  himself  as 
ihe  meanest  of  men  ;  "and  keeps  away 
A  twelvemonth  !  From  a  woman ! 
IKtch  is  his  conscience  !  He  hasn't  the 
courn^je  to  meet  her  hi-i-i-igh;"  long 
tyllabie  again  ;  "  but  steals  away,  like 
i  fdion.     Why,  if  that  baby  of  mine,'* 


broke  out  again,  by  a  shake  that  seemed 
enough  to  loosen  his  teeth. 

"  A  pretty  sort  of  a  man  is  Cap'en 
Cuttle,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  with 
a  sharp  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  Captain's  name,  "to  take  on  for — 
and  to  lose  sleep  for — and  to  faint  along 
of — and  to  think  dead  forsooth — and 
to  go  up  and  down  the  blessed  town 
like  a  mad  woman,  asking  questions 
after  !  Oh,  a  pretty  soi-t  of  a  man  ! 
Ha  ha  ha  ha  I  He's  worth  all  that 
trouble  and  distress  of  mind,  and  much 
more.  That '»  nothing,  bless  you  !  Ha 
ha  ha  ha  !  Cap'en  Cuttle,"  said  Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger,  with  severe  re-action  in 
her  voice  and  manner,  "I  wish  to 
know  if  you  're  a-coming  home." 

The  frightened  Captain  looked  into 
his  hat,  as  if  he  saw  nrithiug  for  it  but 
to  put  it  on,  and  give  himself  up. 

"Cap'en  Cuttle,"  repeated  Mrs.  Mao 
Stinger,  in  the  same  determined  man- 
ner, "  I  wish  to  know  if  you  're  a-com- 
ing home.  Sir." 

The  Captain  seemed  quite  ready  to 
go,  but  faintly  suggested  something  to 
the  effect  of  "not  making  so  much 
noise  about  it." 

"Aye,  aye,  aye,"  said   Bunsby,  in 

my  lass. 


a  soothing  tone.      "Awast, 
awast!" 

"And  who  may  you  be,  if  yon 
please  ! "  retorted  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger, 
with  chaste  loftiness.  "Did  you  ever 
lodge  at  Number  Nine,  Brig  Place, 
Sir?  My  memory  may  be  bad,  but  not 
with  me,  I  think.  There  was  a  Mrs. 
Jollson  lived  at  Number  Nine  befoi-e 
me,  and  perhaps  you  're  mistaking  me 
for  her.  That  is  my  only  wajs  of  ae» 
counting  for  your  familiarity,  Sir. 
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"Oonie,    eome,    ny    lan^    awast»  ;  been  wtfoHy  decoyed  to  Brig  ?l»e,»A 
ftwtit !  **  Kiid  Bansliy.  i  was  there  detained  in  safe  eiuiod;  u 

CapUdn  Cattle  could  biuxllj  believe  hostage  for  his  friend ;  in  wbicli  ease 
it»  even  of  this  great  man,  though  he  it  would  become  the  Captus,  u  i 
■aw  it  done  with  his  waking  eves  ;  but ;  man  of  honour,  to  release  him,  h  \ihe 
Bunsbj,    adyancing    boldly,    pnt    his   sacrifice  of  his  own  liberty.    Vfheibet 


'.'0 
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shaggy  blue  arm  round  Mrs.  Mae 
Stinger,  and  so  softened  her  by  his 
magic  way  of  dmng  it,  and  by  these 
few  words — he  said  no  more — that  she 
melted  into  tears,  after  looking  upon 
bim  for  a  few  moments,  and  observed 
that  a  child  might  conquer  her  now, 
■he  was  so  low  in  her  courage. 

Speechless  and  utterly  amazed,  the 
Captain  saw  him  gradually  persuade 
this  inexorable  woman  into  the  shop, 
return  for  rum  and  water  and  a  candle, 
take  them  to  her,  and  pacify  her  with* 
out  appearing  to  utter  one  word.  Pre- 
sently he  looked  in  with  his  pilot-coat 
on,  and  said,  "Cuttle,  I*m  a-going  to 
act  as  convoy  home;"  and  Captain 
Cuttle,  more  to  his  confusion  than  if  he 
had  been  put  in  irons  kimself,  for  safe 
transport  to  Brig  Place,  saw  the  family 
pacifically  filing  ofif,  with  Mrs.  Mac 
Stinger  at  their  head.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  take  down  his  canister,  and 
stealthily  convey  some  money  into  the 
hands  of  Juliana  Mac  Stinger,  bis 
former  favourite,  and  Chowley,  who 
had  the  claim  npon  him  that  he  was 
naturally  of  a  maritime  build,  before 
the  Midshipman  was  a1>andoned  by 
bem  all ;  and  Bunsby,  whispering  that 
fle'd  carry  ou  smart,  and  hail  Ned 
Cattle  again  before  be  went  a1x)ai*d, 
shut  the  door  npon  himself  as  the  last 
member  of  the  party. 

Some  uneasy  ideas  that  he  must  be 
walking  in  his  sleep,  or  that  he  had 
been  troubled  with  phantoms,  and  not 
a  family  of  flesh  and  blood,  beset  the 
Captain  at  first,  when  he  went  back  to 
the  little  parlour,  and  found  himself 
alone.  Illimitable  faith  in,  and  im- 
measurable admiration  of,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Cautious  Clara,  suc- 
eeeded,  and  throw  the  Captain  into  a 
wondering  tmnce. 

Still,  as  time  wore  on,  and  Bunsby 
fidled  to  reappear,  the  Captain  began 
to  entertain  onconifortable  doubts  of 
another  kind.     Whether  Bunsby  bad 


he  had  been  attacked  and  defeated  b; 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  and  was  ashamed  la 
show   himself  after  hi'i  discomfiture. 
Whether  Mrs.   Mac  Fitinger,  ibiDking 
better  of  it^  in  the  'inceruunty  of  ber 
temper,  had  twned  back  to  board  Ui« 
Midshipman  again,  and  Bansby,  ^re* 
tending  to  conduct  her  by  a  short  cot, 
was  endeavouring  ^  lose  the  iamiiy 
amid  the  wilds  and  savage  places  of  tbe 
city.     Above  all,  what  it  would  behove 
him,  Captain  Cuttle,  to  do,  in  case  of 
his  hearing  no  more,  either  of  the  Mac 
Stingers  or  of  Bunsby,  which,  in  these 
wonderful  and  unforeseen  conjonctiwM 
of  events,  might  possibly  happen. 

He  debated  all  this  until  he  vM 
tired ;  and  still  no  Bunsby.  He  nuule 
up  his  bed  under  the  counter,  all  ready 
for  turning  in ;  and  still  no  Bunsby. 
At  length,  when  the  Captain  had  given 
biro  up,  for  that  night,  at  least,  and 
had  begun  to  undress,  the  sound  oi 
approaching  wheels  was  heard,  aod, 
stopping  at  the  door,  was  succeeded  by 
Bunsby's  bail. 

The  Captain  trembled  to  think  that 
Mi's.  Mac  Stinger  was  not  to  be  got  rid  o^ 
and  had  been  brought  back  in  a  coach. 

But  no.  Bunsby  was  accompaniet] 
by  nothing  but  a  large  box,  which  he 
hauled  into  the  shop  with  his  own 
bands,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  hauled  in, 
sat  upon.  Captain  Cuttle  knew  it  fm 
the  chest  be  had  left  at  Mrs.  M»c 
Stinger's  house,  and  looking,  candle  in 
hand,  at  Bunsby  more  attentively,  be 
lieved  that  he  was  tbxce  sheets  in  the 
wind,  or,  in  plain  words,  drunk,  is 
was  difficult,  however,  to  be  sure  of 
this ;  the  Commander  having  no  trace 
of  expression  in  his  face  when  sober. 

'*  Cuttle,"  said  the  Commander, 
getting  off  the  chest,  and  opeuiug  the 
lid,  **  are.  these  here  your  trai»  ?" 

Captain  Cuttle  looked  in  and  identi- 
fied bis  property. 

*'Done  pretty  taut  and  trin,  he^ 
shipmet  ? "  said  Bunsby. 
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M  And  bordered  Captain 
1  by  the  band,  and  was 
o  a  reply  expressive  of  his 
ielings,  when  Bunsby  dis- 
ielf  by  a  jerk  of  his  wrist, 
<o  make  an  effort  to  wink 
(Avlng  eye,  the  only  effect 
mpl^  ia  his  eoudition,  was 
erbftlance  him.  He  then 
ned  the  door,  and  shot 
D  the  Cautious  Clara  with 
pposed  to  be  his  invariable 
ever  he  considered  he  had 

not  bis  bnmonr  to  be 
Captain  Cuttle  decided 
send  to  him  next  day,  or 
d  make  his  gracious  plea- 
such  wise,  or  failingthat, 
ittle  time  should  have 
J  Captain,  therefore,  re- 
'ary  life  next  morning,  and 
oundly,  many  mornings, 
ghts,  of  old  Sol  Gills,  and 
tiinents   concerning  him, 


and  the  hopes  there  were  of  his  rrtxtre. 
Much  of  such  thinking  strengthened 
Captain  Cuttle's  hopes ;  and  he  hu- 
moured them  and  himself  by  watching 
for  tho  Instrument-Maker  at  the  door 
as  he  ventured  to  do  now,  in  his 
strange  liberty— and  setting  his  chair 
in  its  place,  and  arranging  the  little 
parlour  as  it  used  to  be,  in  case  he 
should  come  home  unexpectedly.  Ho 
likewise,  in  his  though tfulness,  took 
down  a  certain  little  miniature  of  Wal- 
ter as  a  schoolboy,  from  its  accustomed 
nail,  lest  it  should  shock  the  old  mail 
on  his  return.  The  Captain  had  his 
presentiments,  too,  sometimes,  that  he 
would  come  or  such  a  day  ;  and  one 
particular  cJunday,  even  ordered  a 
double  allowance  of  dinner,  he  was  bo 
sanguine.  But  come,  old  Solomon  did 
not ;  and  still  the  neighbours  noticed 
how  the  seafaring  man  in  the  ghizcd 
hat,  stood  at  the  shop  door  of  an  erea- 
ing,  looking  np  and  down  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


DOMESTIO  RELATIONS. 


in  the  nature  of  things 
of  Mr.    Dombey's  mood, 

such  a  spirit  as  he 
l^inst  himself,  should  be 
.he  imperious  asperity  of 

or  that  the  cold  hard 
ride  in  \(^hich  he  lived 
Id  be  made  more  flexible 

collision  with  haughty 
fiance.  It  is  the  curse  of 
— it  is  a  main  part  of  the 
jtion  on  itself  it  bears 
-that  while  deference  and 
'ell  its  evil  qualities,  and 
it  grows  upon,  resistance, 
ning  of  its  exacting  claims, 
no  less.  The  evil  that  is 
ually  its  means  of  growth 
lou  in  opposites.     It  draws 

life  from  sweets  and 
ed  down  before,  or  un- 
,    it   still   enslaTCfl    tho 


breast  in  which  it  has  its  throne ;  and, 
worehipped  or  rejected,  is  as  hard  a 
master  as  the  Devil  in  dark  fables. 

Towards  his  first  wife,  Mr,  Dombey,  in 
his  cold  and  lofty  arrogance,  had  borne 
himself  like  the  removed  Being  he 
almost  conceived  himself  to  be. 
He  had  been  "Mr.  Dombey"  with  her 
when  she  first  saw  him,  and  he  was 
"Mr.  Dombey"  when  she  died.  He 
had  asserteil  his  greatness  during  their 
whole  married  life,  and  she  bad  meekly 
recognised  it.  He  had  kept  his  dis- 
tant seat  of  state  on  the  top  of  his 
throne,  and  she  her  humble  station  on 
its  lowest  step  ;  and  much  good  it  had 
done  him,  so  to  live  in  solitary  bonda;;e 
to  his  one  idea.  He  had  imagined  that 
the  proud  character  of  his  second  wife 
would  have  been  added  to  his  own — 
would  have  merged  into  it,  and  exalted 
his  greatness.    He  had  pictured  himself 
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baagbtfei-  tiiaii  ever,  witli  Edith's 
haughtiness  subservient  to  his.  He 
bad  never  entertained  the  possibility  of 
its  arraying  itself  agniust  him.  And 
now,  when  he  found  it  rising  in  his 
path  at  every  step  and  turn  of  his  daily 
life,  fixing  its  cold,  defiant,  and  con- 
temptuous face  npon  him,  this  pride  of 
his,  instead  of  withering,  or  hanging 
down  its  head  beneath  the  shock,  put 
forth  new  shoots,  became  more  concen- 
trated and  intense,  more  gloomy,  sullen, 
irksome,  -  and  unyielding,  than  it  had 
ever  been  before. 

Who  wears  such  armour,  too,  bears 
vith  him  ever  another  heavy  retribu- 
tion. It  is  of  proof  agai nst  concil iation, 
love,  and  confidence  ;  against  all  gentle 
sympathy  from  without,  all  trust,  all 
tenderness,  all  soft  emotion  ;  but  to 
deep  sjtahs  in  the  f>e1f-love,  it  is  as 
vulnerable  as  the  bai'e  breast  to  steel ; 
and  such  tormenting  festers  rankle 
there,  as  follow  on  no  other  wounds, 
no,  though  dealt  with  the  mailed  hand 
of  Pride  itself;  on  weaker  pride,  dis- 
armed and  thrown  down. 

Such  wounds  wure  his.  He  felt 
them  shai*ply,  in  the  solitude  of  bis  old 
rooms  ;  whitlier  he  now  began  often  to 
retire  again,  and  pass  long  solitary 
hours.  It  seemed  his  fate  to  be  ever 
proud  and  powerful ;  ever  humbled  and 
powerless  where  he  would  be  most 
strong.  Who  seemed  fcitcd  to  work 
out  that  doom  ? 

Who  ?  Who  was  it  who  could  win 
his  wife  as  she  had  won  bis  boy  !  Who 
was  it  who  had  shown  him  that  now 
Tictory,  as  he  sat  in  the  dark  corner  ! 
Who  was  it  whose  least  word  did  what 
his  utmost  means  could  not?  Who 
was  it  who,  unaided  by  his  love,  re- 
gard or  notice,  thrived  and  crew  beau- 
tiful when  those  so  aided  died  !  Who 
could  it  be,  but  the  same  child  at  whom 
he  had  often  glanced  uneasily  in  her 
motherless  infancy,  with  a  kind  of 
dread,  lest  he  might  come  to  hate  her  ; 
arid  of  whom  his  foreboding  was  ful- 
filled, for  he  DID  hate  her  in  his  heart. 

Yes,  and  he  would  have  it  hatred, 
and  he  made  it  hatred,  though  some 
sparkles  of  the  light  in  which  she  had 
appeared    before  him  on  the   memor- 


s-ie 


able  night  of  his  retam  home  ^Hk 
his  Bride,  occasionally  bong  abont  tie 
still.      He  knew  now  that  sbe  vas 
beautiful ;  he  did  not  dispute  tbat  sbe 
was  graceful  and  winning,  and  Aa-  ^ 
the  bright  dawn  of  her  woraanbood  she 
had  come  upon  him,  a  surprise.  U 
he  turned  even  this  against  ber.li 
his  sullen  and  unwholesome  broodiag, 
the  unhappy  man,  with  a  dull  pa- 
ceptiou  of  his  alienation  from  allbeavt^ 
and  a  vague  yearning  for  what  be  bad 
all  his  Ufe  repelled,  made  a  distorted 
picture  of  his  rights  and  wrongs  ja* 
justified   himself  with  it  against  her. 
The  worthier  she  promised  to  be  olbinJi 
the  greater  claim  he  was  disposed  to 
ante-date  upon  her  duty  and  submission. 
When  had  she  ever  shown  him  duty  Mid 
submission  ?     Did  slie  grace  liis  lif«- 
or  Edith's  ?     Had  her  attractiofls  been 
manifested    first  to    him— or  RUthl 
Why,    he  and  sho   had    never  been, 
from  her  birth,  like  father  and  chiki ! 
They  had  always  been  estranged.   She 
had  crossed  him  every  way  and  every* 
where.     She  was  leagued  against  bio 
now.      Her     very     beauty     softened 
natures  that  were  obdurate  to  bim, 
and  insulted  him  with  an  unnatural 
triumph. 

It  may  have  been  that  in  all  this 
there  were  mutterings  of  an  awakened 
feeling  in  his  breast,  however  sellisbly 
aroused  by  his  position  of  disadvautai^e, 
in  comparison  with  what  she  might 
have  made  his  life.  But  he  silenced 
the  distant  thunder  with  the  rolling  of 
his  sea  of  pride.  He  would  bear 
nothing  but  his  pride.  And  in  his 
pride,  a  heap  of  inconsistency,  and 
misery,  and  self-inflicted  torment,  he 
hated  her. 

To  the  moody,  stubborn,  sullen  de- 
mon, that  possessed  him,  his  wife 
opposed  her  diffei-cnt  pride  in  its  full 
force.  They  never  could  have  led  a 
happy  life  together  ;  but  nothing  could 
have  made  it  more  unhappy,  than  the 
wilful  and  deteniiiued  warfare  of  such 
elements.  His  pride  was  set  upon 
maintaining  his  maguificeut  supremacy, 
and  forcing  recognition  of  it  from  her. 
She  would  have  been  racked  to  de:;tb, 
and  turned  but  hei*  haughty  glanoe  of 


^ 
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kT^     ^^iftexible  disdain  npon  him,  to 


^ittl, 


2-  \ 


leas  statelj  in  ner  eold  oomx>o8iire^  sbe 
might  not  have  had  the  power  of  ira* 
pressing  him  with  the  sense  of  dis- 
advantage that  penetrated  through  his 
utmost  pride.  But  she  had  the  power, 
and  he  felt  it  keenly.  He  glanced 
round  the  room  :  saw  how  the  splendid 
means  of  pei*sonal  adornment,  and  the 
luxuries  of  dress,  were  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  disregarded;  not  in 
mere  caprice  and  carelessness  (or  so  be 
thought),  but  in  a  stedfast,  haughty 
disregard  of  costly  things  :  and  felt  it 
more  and  more.  Chaplets  of  flowers, 
^  ^w  vu„  ai,u  cvuic  uuiuc,  i>icauiu(}  %,uss  |  plumes  of  feathcTS,  jewels,  laces,  silks 
1^  ^^  of  London  life  with  no  more ;  and  satins ;  look  where  he  would,  he 
Q  j^.  of  his  liking  or  disliking,  pleasure  ,  saw  riches,  despised,  poured  out,  and 
U  displeasure,  tban  if  he  bad  been  her  j  made  of  no  account.  The  very  dia- 
^^in.  Her  cold  supreme  indifference  monds — a  maniage  gift — that  rose  and 
^is    own     unquestioned    attribute 


Such  recognition  from  Edith  ! 

m^Q^     '^    knew  through  what  a  storm 

xe^^^.  ^^*'^*ggle  she  b.ad  been  driven  on- 

Vii^^j^    ^^     the  crowning  honour  of  his 

^\j      •        He  little  knew  how  much  she 

^,^^^^^ti    she  had  coucedetl,   when  she 
^t"eU.  iiiin  iQ  call  iiej.  ^ife, 

\^^    *v    ^oinbey  was  resolved  to  «how 

-^  t.hat  he  was  supreme.     There  must 

^^^^  '^^ill  but  his.     Proud  he  desired 

^j^  ^^e  should  be,  but  she  must  be 

^1  ^^  for,  not  against  him.     As  he  sat 

y^  *^^>  hardening,  he  would  often  hear 

ISO  out  and  come  home,  treading  the 


w       -w    own 

jf^i'ped— stung    him   more   than 
?'*iej.  kind 
^*ie :  and  he  determined  to  bend  her 


any 
have 


of   treatment  could 
^*ie ;  and  L 

^  his  magnificent  and  stately  will. 
..He  had  been  long  communing  with 
^^se  thoughts:,  when  one  night  he 
Jj^^ght  her  in  her  own  apartment,  after 
^6  bad  heard  her  return  home  late, 
^^e  was  alone,  in  her  brilliant  dress, 


fell  impatiently  upon  her  bosom,  seemed 
to  pant  to  break  the  chain  that  clasped 
them  round  her  neck,  and  roll  down  on 
the  floor  where  she  might  tread  upon 
theiA. 

He  felt  his  disadvantage,  and  he 
sliOwed  it.  Solemn  and  strange  among 
this  wealth  of  colour  and  voluptuous 
glitter,  strange  and  constrained  towards 
its  haughty  mistress,   whose   repellant 


^d  bad  but  that  moment  come  from  j  beauty  it  repeated,  and  presented  all 
W  mother's  room.  Her  face  was  i  around  him,  as  in  so  many  fragments 
Melancholy  and  pensive,  when  he  came  of  a  minor,  he  was  conscious  of  em- 
ttpon  her ;  but  it  marked  him  at  the  barrassment  and  awkwardness.  No- 
door  ;  for,  glancing  at  the  mirror  before  '  thing  that  ministered  to  her  disdainful 
it,  be  saw  immediately,  as  in  a  picture- 1  self-possession  could  fail  to  gall  him. 
flame,  the  knitted  brow,  and  darkened !  Galled  and  iriitated  with  himself,  he 


beauty  that  he  knew  so  well. 

"  Mrs.  Dombey,"  he  said,  entering, 
**  I  must  l>eg  leave  to  have  a  few  words 
with  you." 

**  To-morrow,"  she  replied. 

'*  There  is  no  time  like  the  present. 
Madam,"  he  returned.  "You  mis- 
take   your    position.      I  am  used  to 


sat  down,  and  went  on  in  no  improved 
humour : 

**Mrs.  Dombey,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  understand- 
ing arrived  at  between  us.  Your  con- 
duct does  not  please  me,  Madam.*' 

She  merely  glanced  at  him  again,  and 
again  averted  her  eyes ;  but  she  might 


choose  my   own   times  ;    not  to  have  have  spoken  for  an  hour,  and  expressed 
them   chosen    for   me.      I   think   you   less. 


scarcely  understand  who  and  whot  I 
am,  Mrs.  Dombey." 

**I    think,*' she  answered,  "that  I 
understand  you  very  well." 

She  loukctl  npon  him  as  she  said  so, 
and  folding  her  white  arms,  sparkling '  your  first  remonstrance.  Sir,  and  you 
with  gold  and  gems,  upon  her  swelling .  adopt  a  fitting  manner,  and  a  fitting 
breast,  turned  away  her  eyes.  |  word   for  your   second.     You  inaist  1 

If  she  had  been  less  handsome^  and  TotneJ" 


"I  repeat,  Mrs.  Doral^ey,  does  not 
please  me.  I  have  already  taken  occa- 
sion to  request  that  it  may  be  corrected. 
I  now  insist  upon  it." 

**  You  chose  a   fitting   occasion  for 
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«« Madam,**  said  ICr.  Dombej,  wiOi  {  TUntage,  thaa  hf  ber  ptfaet^  iQ\niS» 


hit  most  offensiTe  air  of  state,  **I 
have  made  you  mj  wife.  Yoa  bear 
mj  name.  Yoa  are  associated  with 
my  position  and  my  reputation.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  world  in  general 
may  be  disposed  to  think  yon  honoured 
by  that  association  ;  but  I  will  say  that 
I  am  accustomed  to  *  insist,'  to  my 
connections  and  dependents." 

**  Which  may  you  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider me?*'  she  asked. 

'*  Possibly  I  may  think  that  |ny  wife 
should  partake —or  does  partake,  and 
Cannot  help  herself—of  both  characters, 
Mrs.  Dombey." 

She  bent  her  eyes  upon  him  steadily, 
and  set  her  trembling  lips.  He  saw 
her  bosom  throb,  and  saw  her  face 
flush  and  turn  white.  All  this  he 
could  know,  and  did  :  but  be  could 
not  know  that  one  word  was  whisper- 
ing  in  the  deep  recesses  of  her  heart, 
to  keep  ber  quiet ;  and  that  the  word 
was  Florence. 

Blind  idiot,  rushing  to  a  precipice  1 
He  thought  she  stood  in  awe  of  him  I 

"You  are  too  expensive,  Madam,*' 
«ud  Mr.  Dombey.  "You  are  extra' 
ragant.  You  waste  a  great  deal  of 
money — or  what  would  be  a  great  deal 
in  the  pockets  of  most  gentlemen — in 
cultivating  a  kind  of  society  that  is 
useless  to  me,  and,  indeed,  that  upon 
the  whole  is  disagreeable  to  me.  I 
have  to  insist  upon  a  total  change  in 
all  these  respects.  I  know  that  in  the 
novelty  of  possessing  a  tithe  of  such 
means  as  Fortune  has  placed  at  your 
disposal,  ladies  are  apt  to  run  into  a 
sudden  extreme.  There  has  been  more 
than  enough  of  that  extreme.  1  beg 
that  Mrs.  Granger's  very  different  ex- 
periences may  now  come  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Dombey." 

Still  the  fixed  look,  the  trembling 
lips,  the  throbbing  breast,  the  face 
now  crimson  and  now  white ;  and  still 
the  deep  whisper  Florence,  Florence, 
speaking  to  her  in  the  beating  of  her 
heart. 

His  insolence  of  self-importance  di- 
lated as  he  saw  tliis  alteration  in  her. 
Swollen  no  less  by  her  past-  scorn  of 


sion  (as  he  took  it  to  be),  it  became  too 
mighty  for  his  breast,  and  burst  a& 
boundls.     Why,  who  eould  long  lestat 
his  lofty  will  and  pleasure !    He  bad 
resolved  to  conquer  her,  and  look  berel 
**  You  will  further  please,  Madim," 
sud  Mr.  Dombey,  in  a  tone  of  sot^ 
reign  command,   '*to  understand  dis* 
tinctly,  that  I  am  to  be  deferred  to  and 
obeyed.     That  I  must  have  a  positive 
show  and  oonfesaon  of  deference  before 
the  world,  >ladam.     I  am  used  totbiai 
I  require  it  as  my  right.     In  short  I 
will  have  it.     I  consider  it  no  Qnret> 
■enable  return  for  the  worldly  advance* 
ment  that  has  befallen  you ;  and  I 
believe  nobody  will  be  surprised,  eithtf 
at  its  being  required  from  you,  or  at 
your  making  it.'-ToMe— To  Me  !"  lu 
added,  with  emphasis. 

No  word  from  her.     No  change  it 
her.    Her  eyes  upon  him. 

"I  have  learnt  from  your  moiber, 
Mrs.  Dombey,*'  said  Mr.  Dombey,  vith 
magisterial  importance,  '  *  what  no  doubt 
you  know,  namely,   that  Brighton  ii 
recommended   for    her   health.     Mr. 

Carker  has  been  so  good ^" 

She  changed  suddenly.  Her  faea 
and  bosom  glowed  as  if  the  red  light  of 
an  angry  sunset  had  been  flung  npon 
them.  Not  unobservant  of  the  change* 
and  putting  his  own  interpretation  upon 
it)  Mr.  Dombey  resumed  : 

"  Mr.  Carker  has  been  so  good  as  to 
go  down  and  secure  a  house  there,  for  a 
time.     On  the  retuiii  of  the  establish- 
ment to  London,  I  shall  take  such  step! 
for  its  better  management  as  I  coDsider 
necessary.     One  of  these,  will  be  the 
engagement  at  Brighton  (if  it  is  to  be 
effected),  of  a  very  respectable  redneed 
person  there,  a  Mrs.  Fipchin,  formerly 
employed  in  a  situation  of  trust  in  iny 
family,  to  act   as  housekeeper.      An 
establishment  like  this,  presided  over 
but  nominally,  Mrs.  Dombey,  requires 
a  competent  head." 

She  had  changed  her  attitude  befoiv 
he  arrived  at  these  words,  and  now  sat 
— still  looking  at  him  fixedly — turning 
a  bracelet  round  and  round  npon  her 
arm ;  not  winding  it  about  with  a  light. 
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htflu,  and  his  so  recent  feeling  of  disad- 1  womanly  touchy  but  pretaing  aad  dzig* 
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^^S  H  orer  tlie  smootli  slcin,  until  the 
^Vute  limb  showed  a  bar  of  red. 

**I  oliserved."  said  Mr.  Dombey — 

and  this  concludes  what  I  deem  it 
,^J«cessary  to  say  to  yoa  at  present,  Mrs. 
:J^mbey — I  ol>served  a  moment  ago, 
^adam,  that  my  allnsioa  to  Mr.  Carker 
^u  i-eceived  in  a  pecaiiar  raauner.  On 
^e  occasion  of  ray  hap}>eaiDg  to  point 
Oct  to  you,  before  that  confidential 
^ent,  the  objection  I  had  to  yonr  mode 
W  receiving  my  visitors,  you  were 
])]ea8ed  to  object  to  his  presence.  You 
^iil  have  to  get  the  better  of  that  ob- 
jection, Madam,  and  to  accustom  your- 
self to  it  very  probably  on  many  similar 
occasions ;  unless  yon  adopt  the  remedy 
vhich  is  in  yonr  own  hands,  of  giving 
me  no  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Carker," 
■aid  Mr.  Dombey,  who,  after  the  emo- 
tion he  bad  just  seen,  set  great  store  i 
by  this  means  of  reducing  bis  proud ! 
wife,  and  who  was  perhaps  sufficiently 
willing  to  exhibit  his  power  to  that 
gentleman  in  a  new  aud  triumphant 
aspect,  **Mr.  Carker  being  in  my  con- 
fidence, Mrs.  Dombey,  may  very  well 
t)e  in  yours  to  such  an  extent.  I  hope, 
Mrs.  Dombey,"  he  continued,  after  a 
few  moments,  during  which,  in  bis 
increasing  haughtiness,  he  had  im- 
proved on  his  idea,  *'I  may  not  find 
it  necessary  ever  to  intnist  Mr.  Carker 
with  any  message  of  objection  or  remon- 
strance to  you  ;  but  as  it  would  be  de- 
rogatory to  my  position  and  reputation 
to  be  frequently  holding  trivial  disputes 
with  a  lady  upon  whom  I  have  conferred 
the  highest  distinction  that  it  is  in  my 
power  to  bestow,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
avail  myself  of  his  services  if  I  see  occa- 
sion." 

"  And  now,"  he  thought,  rising  in 
his  moral  magnificence,  and  rising  a 
stiffer  and  more  impenetrable  man  than 
ever,  * '  she  knows  me  and  my  resolu- 
tion." 

The  hand  that  bad  so  pressed  the 
bracelet  was  laid  heavily  upon  her  breast, 
but  she  looked  at  him  still,  with  an  un- 
altered face,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

''Wait  !  For  Qod's  sake  !  I  must 
Bpeak  to  you." 

Why  did  she  not,  and  what  was  the 
inward  straggle  that  rendered  her  inca- 


pable of  doing  fo>  for  minatei,  while, 
in  the  strong  oonstimint  she  put  ujon 
her  face,  it  was  as  fixed  as  any  statue's 
— looking  upon  him  with  neither  yield- 
ing nor  unyielding,  liking  nor  hatred, 
pride  nor  humility :  nothing  but  a 
searching  gase. 

**  Did  I  ever  tempt  you  to  seek  my 
hand  ?  Did  I  ever  use  any  art  to  win 
you  ?  Was  I  ever  more  conciliating  to 
you  when  you  pursued  mo,  than  I  have 
been  since  our  marriage  ?  Was  1  ever 
other  to  you  than  I  am  ?" 

'*It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  Madam,*' 
said  Mr.  Dombey,  *'  to  enter  upon  such 
discussions." 

**Did  you  think  I  loved  you  ?  Did 
you  know  I  did  not?  Did  you  ever 
care,  Man  !  for  my  heart,  or  propose 
to  yourself  to  win  the  worthless  thing  I 
Was  there  any  poor  pretence  of  any  in 
our  bargain?  Upon  your  side,  or  on 
mine?" 

**  These  questions,"  said  Mr.  Dom- 
bey, *' are  all  wide  of  the  purpose^ 
Madam." 

She  moved  between  him  and  the  door 
to  prevent  his  going  away,  and  drawing 
her  majestic  figure  to  its  height,  looked 
steadily  upon  him  still. 

**  You  answer  each  of  them.  You 
answer  me  before  I  speak,  I  see.  How 
can  you  help  it ;  you  who  know  the 
misemble  truth  as  well  as  I  ?  Now, 
tell  me.  If  I  loved  you  to  devotion, 
could  I  do  more  than  render  up  my 
whole  will  and  being  to  you,  as  yoii 
have  just  demanded  ?  If  my  heart 
were  pure  and  all  untried,  and  you  its 
idol,  could  yoa  ask  more ;  could  yon 
have  more  ?" 

**  Possibly  not,  Madam,"  he  retamed 
coolly. 

"  You  know  how  different  I  am. 
You  see  me  looking  on  you  now,  and 
you  can  read  the  warmth  of  passion  for 
you  that  is  breathing  in  my  face."  Not 
a  curl  of  the  proud  lip,  not  a  flash  of 
the  dark  eye,  nothing  but  the  same 
intent  and  searching  look,  accompanied 
these  words.  '*  You  know  my  general 
history.  You  have  spoken  of  my  mo- 
ther. Do  you  think  you  can  degrade, 
or  bend  or  break,  tne  to  submission  and 
obedienot?** 


\ 
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ICr.  Dombey  imiled,  aa  h%  might 
hare  smiled  at  an  in'itiiry  whether  he 
thought  he  could  raise  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

**  If  there  is  anything  unusual  here,** 
she  said,  with  a  slight  motion  of  her 
hand  before  her  brow,  which  did  not 
for  a  mo:iient  flinch  fiora  its  immove- 
able and  othem'ise  expres»onless  gaze, 
'*  as  I  know  there  are  unusual  feelings 
here,**  raising  the  hand  she  prei»aed 
upon  her  bosom,  and  heayily  returning 
it,  **  consider  that  there  is  no  common 
meaning  in  the  appeal  I  am  going  to 
make  you.  Yes,  for  I  am  going ;  "* 
she  said  it  as  in  prompt  reply  to  some- 
thing b  bis  face  ;  **  to  appeal  to  you.** 

Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  slightly  con- 
descending bend  of  his  chin  that 
rustleil  and  crackled  his  stiff  cravat, 
■at  down  on  a  sofa  that  was  near  him, 
to  hear  the  appeal. 

**If  you  can  believe  that  I  am  of 
■uch  a  nature  now,** — he  fancied  he 
law  tears  glistening  in  her  eyes,  and  he 
thought,  complacently,  that  he  had 
forced  them  from  her,  though  none  fell 
on  her  cheek,  and  she  regarded  him  as 
steadily  as  ever, — *'a8  would  make 
what  I  now  say  almost  incredible  to 
myself,  said  to  any  man  who  bad 
become  my  husband,  but,  above  all, 
■aid  to  you,  you  may,  perhaps,  attach 
the  greater  weight  to  it.  In  the  dark 
end  to  which  we  are  tending,  and  luay 
eome,  we  shall  not  involve  ourselves 
alone  (that  might  not  be  much)  but 
others." 

Others !  He  knew  at  whom  that 
word  pointed,  and  frowned  heavily. 

**  I  speak  to  you  for  the  sake  of 
#ther8.  Also  your  own  sake  ;  and  for 
mine.  Since  our  marriaj^e,  you  have 
been  arrogant  to  me  ;  and  I  have  repaid 
you  in  kind.  You  have  shown  to  me 
and  every  one  around  us,  every  day  and 
hour,  that  you  think  I  am  graced  and 
distingnisbed  by  your  alliance.  I  do 
not  tbiuk  so,  and  have  shown  that  too. 
It  seems  you  do  not  understand,  or  (so 
far  as  your  power  can  go)  intend  that 
each  of  us  sliuU  take  a  separate  course  ; 
and  you  expect  from  me  instead,  a 
homage  you  will  never  have.** 

AJthoagb  her  face  was  stiU  the  same. 


there  was  emphatic  eontonatKa  flU 
*•  Never  **  in  the  very  breath  m  « 

*•  I  feel  no  tenderness  toward*  f 
that    you    know.     You  wouW 
nothing  for  it,  if  I  did  or  co* 
know  as  well  that  you  feel  none  tor' 
me.     But  we  are  linked  together', 
in  the  knot  that  ties  as,  as  1  have  i 
others  are  bound  up.    We  mnsl 
die  ;  we  are  both  connected  vith 
dead  already,  each  by  a  litUe 
Let  us  forbear.** 

Mr.  Dombey  took  a  long  respiTatt'* 
as  if  he  would  have  said.  Oh !  vasf 
all! 

"  There  is  no  wealth,**  she  went « 
turning  paler  as    she    watched  hin 
while  her  eyes  grew  yet  more  lustr 
in  their  earnestness,  **that  conld 
these  words  of  me,  and  the  meamn 
that  belongs  to  them.     Once  cast  ai 
as  idle  breath,  no  wealth  or  power  i 
bring  them   back.     I  mean  them; 
have  weighed  them  ;  and  I  will  be  irak 
to    what    I    undertake.     If  you  wiA 
promise  to  forbear  on  your  part,  I  will 
promise  to  forbear  on  mine.     We  are  a 
most  unhappy   pur,    in  whom,  from 
different  causes,  every  sentiment  that 
blesiMS    marriage,    or  justifies   it,    ii 
rooted  out ;  but  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  friendship,    or  some   fitness  for 
each  other,  may  arise  between  us.    I 
vrill  try  to  hope  so,  if  you  will  make 
the  endeavour  too  ;  and  I  will  look  for 
ward  to  a  better  and  a  happier  use  of 
age   than  I  have  made  of  youth  or 
prime.** 

Throughout  she  had  spoken  m  a  low 
plain  voice,  that  neither  rose  nor  fell ; 
ceasing,  she  dropped  the  hand  with 
which  she  had  enforced  herselt  to  be  ao 
passionless  and  distinct,  but  uot  the 
eyes  with  which  she  had  so  steadil] 
observed  him. 

"Madam,**  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with 
his  utmost  dignity,  **I  cannot  enter- 
tain any  proposal  of  this  extraordinary 
nature.** 

Sho  looked  at  him  jet^  without  tb 
least  change. 

**I  cannot,**  said  Mr.  Dombey 
rising  as  he  spoke,  "consent  to  tempo 
rise  or  treat  with  you,  Mrs.  Dombey 
uVku  a  aub;act  as  to  which  you  are  i 
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^ery  sft'.*"^  ^a^e  only  to  request  your 

l^^TJ^as  attention  to  it" 

^^io     '^®  ^*^  change  to  its  old  ex- 

•eeth^  deepened  in  intensity!     To 

*ii(j  ^.  ®/C8  droop  as  from  some  mtmn 

Of  jL^^ouB  object  !    To  see  the  Ugh  ting 

ftOge  ®  "?»«lity  brow  !    To  see  scorn, 

tt^.*    uidigaation,    and    abhorrence 

^i-ft    *  into  sights  and  the  pale  blank 

CO  J?«tne88  vanish  like  a  mist  !     He 

l(WvL    ^^  <^^oo8e  but  look,  although  he 

^ed  to  his  dismay. 

^  .  Go,  Sir  I "  she  said,  pointing  with 
•i/N^'^Mous  hand  towards  the  door. 

^hA^  ^'^  ^^  ^"^  confidence  is  at  on 
^^  Nothing  can  make  us  stranger  to 
^b  other  than  we  are  henceforth." 
w^  "I  shall  take  my  rightful  course, 
^am,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  **  unde- 
wnied,  you  may  be  sure,  by  any  general 
Reclamation." 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and, 
^'(bout  reply,    sat  down    before    hor 


''I  place  my  reliAnce  on  your  im- 
proved sense  of  duty,  and  more  correct 
feeling,  and  better  reflexion.  Madam,** 
laid  Mr.  Dombey. 

She  answered  not  one  word.  He 
nw  no  more  expression  of  any  heed  of 
him,  in  the  mirror,  than  if  he  bad  been 
an  unseen  spider  on  the  wall,  or  beetle 
on  the  floor,  or  rather,  than  if  he  had 
been  the  one  or  other,  seen  and  cruslied 
when  she  last  turned  from  him,  and 
forgotten  among  the  ignominious  and 
dead  vermin  of  the  ground. 

He  looked  back,  as  he  went  out  at 
the  door,  upon  the  well-lighted  and 
luxurious  room,  the  beautiful  and  glit- 
tering objects  everywhere  displayed, 
the  shape  of  Edith  in  its  rich  dress 
seated  before  her  glass,  and  the  face  of 
Edith  as  the  glass  presented  it  to  him  ; 
and  betook  himself  to  his  old  chamber 
of  cogitation,  carrying  away  with  him 
a  vivid  picture  in  his  mind  of  all  these 
things,  and  a  rambling  and  unaccount- 
able speculation  (such  as  sometimes 
oomes  into  a  man*s  head)  how  they 
would  all  look  when  he  saw  them  next. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Dombey  was  very 
tacLtum.  and  very  dignified,  and  vexy 


confident  of  canyiiig  out  tiis  ptopose ; 
and  remained  so. 

He  did  not  design  accompanying  the 
family  to  Brighton  ;  but  he  gmciously 
infoioned  Cleopatra  at  breakfast,  on  the 
morning  of  depailure,  which  arrivtd  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  that  he  might 
be  expected  down,  soon.  There  wai 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  getting  Cleopatra 
to  any  place  reconimende<l  as  being 
salutary ;  for,  indeed,  she  seemed  upon 
the  wane,  and  turning  of  the  earth, 
earthy. 

Without  having  undergone  any  deci- 
ded second  attack  of  her  malady,  the 
old  woman  seemed  to  have  citiwled 
backward  in  her  recovery  from  the  fiist. 
She  was  more  lean  and  shrunken,  more 
uncertain  in  her  imbecility,  and  made 
stranger  confusions  in  her  mind  and 
memory.  Among  other  symptoms  of 
this  last  afllictiun,  she  fell  into  the 
habit  of  confounding  the  names  of  her 
two  sons-in-law,  the  living  and  the 
deceased  ;  and  in  geneml  called  Mr. 
Dombey,  either  *'  Grangeby,**  or  **Dom- 
ber,*'  or  indiflierently,  both. 

But  she  was  youthful,  very  youth- 
ful still ;  and  in  her  youthfulnofs 
appeai-ed  at  breakfast,  before  going 
away,  in  a  new  bonnet  made  express, 
and  a  travelling  rube  that  was  em- 
broidered and  braided  like  an  oUL 
baby's.  It  was  not  easy  to  put  her 
into  a  fly-away  bonnet  now,  or  to 
keep  the  bonnet  in  its  place  on  the 
back  of  her  poor  nodding  head,  when 
it  was  got  on.  In  this  instance,  it  had 
not  only  the  extraneous  efi'ect  of  being 
always  on  one  side,  but  of  l-»eing  per- 
petually tapped  on  the  crovm  by  Flowers 
the  maid,  who  attended  in  the  back- 
ground during  breakfast  to  perform 
that  duty. 

'*Now  my  dearest  Grangeby,'*  said 
Mrs.  Skewton,  "you  must  posively 
prom,**  she  cut  some  of  her  words 
short,  and  cut  out  others  altogether, 
"come  down  very  soon." 

**I  said  just  now.  Madam,*'  relumed 
Mr.  Dombey,  Imdly  and  iuboriously, 
"  that  I  am  coining  in  a  day  or  two." 

"Bless  you,  Dumber  I*' 

Here  the  Major,  who  was  come  to 
take  leave  of  tke  ladlca^  and  wbn  waa 
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•taring  ihroii^  Ills  apoplectic  ejw  at 
Mrs.  Skewtoirs  face,  with  tlie  dis- 
interested compcsure  of  an  immortal 
being,  said  :  * 

**  Begad,  Ma*am,  yon  don't  ask  old 
Joe  to  come  !** 

*•  Steiions  wretcb,  who 's  he?"  lisped 
Cleopatra.  But  a  tap  on  the  bonnet 
from  Flowers  seeming  to  jog  her  me- 
mory, she  added,  '*0h  !  Ton  mean 
yourself,  you  naughty  creatnre  I " 

"  Devilish  queer,  Sir,"  whispered 
the  M^gor  to  Mr.  Dombey.  **Bad 
ease.  Kerer  did  wrap  up  enough  ; " 
the  Major  being  buttoned  to  the  chin. 
"  Why  who  should  J.  B.  mean  by  Joe, 
but  old  Joe  Bagstock — Joseph — Your 
Blare — Joe,  Ma'am  ?  Here  t  Here 's 
the  man  I  Here  are  the  Bagstoek 
bellows,  Ma*am  ! "  cried  the  Major, 
striking  himself  a  sounding  blow  on 
the  chest. 

•*My  dearest  Edith — Qrangeby  — 
it's  most  tronlinry  thing,**  said  Cleo- 
patia,  pettishly,  "  that  Major— ** 

*'  Bagstoek  !  J.  B  !  **  cried  the  Ma- 
jor, seeing  that  she  falt-ered  for  his 
name. 

•*  Well,  it  don't  matter,"  said  Cleo- 
patra,  **  Edith,  my  love,  you  know  I  never 
could  remember  names — what  was  it? 
oh  ! — most  trordiury  thing  that  so 
many  people  want  to  come  down  to  see 
me.  I'm  not  going  for  long.  I*m 
coming  back.  Surely  they  can  wait, 
till  I  come  back  ! " 

Cleo[)atra  looked  all  round  the  table 
as  she  said  it,  and  appeared  Tery 
imeasy. 

"I  won't  have  visitors— really  don't 
want  visitoi-s,"  she  said ;  *Mittle  repose 
—and  all  tliat  eoit  of  thing — is  what  I 
quire.  No  odious  brutes  must  pitiach 
me  till  I  *ve  shaken  off  this  numbness ;" 
and  in  a  grisly  resumption  of  her 
coquettish  ways,  she  made  a  dab  at  the 
Major  with  her  fan,  but  overset  Mr. 
I>ombey*s  bi-cakfast  cup  instead,  which 
was  in  quite  a  different  direction. 

Then  she  called  for  Witliers,  and 
charged  him  to  see  particularly  that 
word  was  left  about  some  trivial  altera- 1 
tions  in  her  room,  which  must  be  all 
made  before  she  came  back,  and  which 
07001  be  mt  aboot  immediately^  aa  iheie 


was  no  nyinf  how  loen  Ae  d(jht 
come  back  ;  for  the  had  a  great  louy 
engagements,  and  all  sorts  of  people  to 
call     upon.     Withers  recaved  tiwe 
directions  with  becoming  deference,  tnd 
gave  his  guarantee  for  their  execution; 
but  when  he  withdrew  a  pace  or  in 
behind  her,  it  appeared  as  if  beeoaldn'i 
help  looking   strangely  at  the  Mijor, 
who  couldn't  help  looking  strangely  at 
Mr.  Dombey,  who  couldn't  help  look>o|; 
strangely  at   Cleopatra,   vho  coalda't 
help  nodding  her  bonnet  over  one  cyey 
an(l  rattling  her  knife  and  fork  upon  her 
plate  in  using  them,  as  if  sb  veit 
playing  castanets. 

Edith  alone  never  lifted  hereyeitB 
any  fiiee  at  the  table,  and  never  seeaei 
dismayed  by  anything  her  motlMrsai^ 
or  did.     She  listened  to  her  disjobud 
talk,    or  at  least,    turned   her  bnd 
towards  her  when  addressed  ;  r^liei 
in  a  few  low  words  when  necessary; 
and  sonaetin^s  stopped  her  whea  shi 
was  rambling,  or  brought  her  thoagbti 
back  with  a  monosyllable,  to  the  point 
from   which  they  had  strayed.    The 
mother,    however    unsteady   in  other 
things,  was  constant  in  this--that  she 
was  always    observant  of   her.    Sm 
would  look  at  the  beautiful  face,  initi 
marble  stillness  and  severity,  now  with 
a  kind  of  fearful  admiration  ;  now  in  a 
giggling  foolish  effort  to  move  it  to  a 
smile  ;  now  with  capricious  tears  and 
jealous    shakings    of    her    head,    n 
imagining    herself    neglected    by  it; 
always  with  an  attraction  towards  it, 
that  never  fluctuated  like  her  other 
ideas,  but  bad  constant  possession  of 
her.     From  Edith  she  would  sometimea 
look  at  Florence,  and  back  again  at 
Edith,    in  a   manner  that    was  wild 
enough  ;  and  sometimes  she  would  try 
to  look  elsewhere,  as  if  to  escape  from 
her  daughter's  face  ;  but  back  to  it  she 
seemed   forced  to    come,    although  it 
never    sought  hers  unless  sought,  or 
troubled  her  with  one  single  glance. 

The  breakfast  concluded,  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton,  affecting  to  lean  girlishly  upon  the 
Major's  arm,  but  heavily  supported  oo 
the  other  side  by  Flowers  the  maid, 
and  propped  up  behind  by  Withers  the 
paiBS,  was  oondueted   to  the  carriage, 
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^  vas  to  talce  her,  Florence,  and 
^   to  Brighton. 

-^Qtt  is  Joseph  absolutely  ba- 
^^^  ? "  said  the  Major,  thrusting 
^18  purple  face  over  the  steps, 
^-tnme,  Ma*anj,  is  Cleopatra  so 
^hearted  as  to  forbid  her  faithful 
>rij  Bagstock  to  approach  the  pre- 
B  V* 

do  along!'*  said  Cleopatra,  "I 
t  bear  you.  You  shall  see  me 
r^  I  come  back,  if  you  are  very 
L," 

Tell  Joseph,  he  may  live  in  hope, 
9tni,**  said  the  Major;  *'or  he'll 
in  despair." 

leopatra    shuddered,    and    leaned 
c.      "Edith,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
ell  him—" 
'  What  ? " 

'Such  dreadful  words,"  said  Cleo- 
a.  *  *  He  uses  such  dreadful  words  ! " 
dith  signed  to  him  to  retire,  gave 
word  to  go  on,  and  left  the  objec- 
ible  Major  to  Mr.  Dombey.  To 
m  he  returned,  whistling. 
1*11  tell  you  what,  Sir,"  said  the 
)r,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
legs  very  wide  asunder,  **a  fair 
id   of  ours  has  removed  to  Queer 

St." 

What  do  you  mean.  Major ! "  in- 

ed  Mr.  Dombey. 

I  mean  to  say,  Dombey,"  returned 

Major,   "that  you^ll  soon  be  an 

an-in-law." 

r.  Dombey  appeared  to  relish  this 

jish  description  of  himself  so  veiy 

%  that  the  Major  wound  up  with 

[)orse*s  cough,  as  an  expression  of 

ity. 

Damme,    Sir,*'    said    the    Major, 

ere  is  no  use  in  disguising  a  fact. 

is  blunt,  Sir.    That's  his  nature.    If 

take  old  Josh  at  all,  you  take  him 

yn  find  him  ;  and  a  de-vilish  rusty, 

rasper,   of  a  close-toothed,   J.  B. 

you  do  find  him.     Dombey,**  said 

Major,   "your  wife's  mother  is  on 

naove,  Sir.** 

I   fear,*'    returned    Mr.   Dombey, 

much    philosophy,     "  that   Mrs. 
I'tou  is  shaken." 
Shaken,  Dombey  1  **  said  the  Ma- 

"  Smashed  I  ** 


"Change,  however,'*  pursued  Mr. 
Dombey,  "and  attention,  may  do  much 
yet.*' 

"  Don't  believe  it,  Sir,"  returned  the 
Major.  "  Damme  Sir,  she  never 
wrapped  up  enough.  If  a  man  don't 
wrap  up,*'  said  tlie  Migor,  taking  in 
another  button  of  his  buff  waistcoat, 
"  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon .  But 
some  people  will  die.  They  will  do  it. 
Damme,  they  loill.  They  're  obstinate. 
I  tell  you  what,  Dombey,  it  may  not  be 
ornamental  ;  it  may  not  be  refined  ;  it 
may  be  rough  and  tough  ;  but  a  little 
of  the  genuine  old  English  Bagstock 
stamina,  Sir,  would  do  all  the  good  in 
the  world  to  the  human  breed.** 

After  imparting  this  precious  piece  of 
information,  the  Major,  who  was  cer- 
tainly true-blue,  whatever  other  endow- 
ments he  may  have  possessed  or  wanted, 
coming  within  the  "genuine  old  Eng- 
lish" classification,  which  has  never 
been  exactly  ascertained,  took  his  lob- 
ster-eyes and  his  apoplexy  to  the  club, 
and  choked  there  ail  day. 

Cleopatra,  at  one  time  fretful,  at 
another  self-  complacent,  sometimes 
awake,  sometimes  asleep,  and  at  all 
times  juvenile,  reached  Brighton  the 
same  night,  fell  to  pieces  as  usual,  and 
was  put  away  in  bed  ;  where  a  gloomy 
fancy  might  have  pictured  a  more  potent 
skeleton  than  the  maid,  who  should 
have  been  one,  watching  at  the  rose- 
coloured  curtains,  which  were  carried 
down  to  shed  their  bloom  upon  her. 

It  was  settled  in  high  council  of 
medical  authority  that  she  should  take 
a  carriage  airing  every  day,  and  that  it 
was  important  she  should  get  out  every 
day  and  walk  if  she  could.  Edith  was 
ready  to  attend  her — always  ready  to 
attend  her,  with  the  same  mechanical 
attention  and  immoveable  beauty — and 
they  drove  out  alone  ;  for  Edith  had  an 
uneasiness  in  the  presence  of  Florence, 
now  that  her  mother  was  worse,  and 
told  Florence,  with  a  kiss,  that  she 
would  rather  they  two  went  alone. 

Mrs.  Skewton,  on  one  particular  day, 
was  in  the  irresolute,  exacting,  jealous 
temper  that  had  developed  itself  on  her 
recovery  from  her  first  attack.  After 
sitting  silent  in  the  carriage  watchuig 
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Editli  fbr  wme  time,  tht  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  passionatelj.  The  hand 
was  neither  given  nor  withdrawn,  but 
sim]ily  yielded  to  her  raising  of  it,  and 
bein>;  released,  dropped  down  again, 
almost  as  if  it  were  insensible.  At  this 
she  begnn  to  whimper  and  moan,  and 
lay  what  a  mother  she  had  been,  and 
how  she  was  forgotten  !  This  she  con- 
tinned  to  do  at  capricions  intervals, 
even  when  they  had  alighted  ;  when  she 
Jberself  was  halting  along  with  the  joint 
support  of  Withers  and  a  stick,  and 
£dith  was  walking  by  her  side,  and  the 
carnage  slowly  following  at  a  little 
distance. 

It  was  a  bleak,  lowering,  windy  day, 
and  they  were  out  ai)on  the  Downs  with 
nothii)g  but  a  bare  sweep  of  land  be- 
tween them  and  the  sky.  The  mother, 
with  a  querulous  satisfaction  in  the 
monotony  of  her  complaint,  was  still 
repeating  it  in  a  low  voice  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  proud  form  of  her  daugh- 
ter movetl  beside  her  slowly,  when  there 
came  advancing  over  a  dark  ridge  before 
them,  two  other  figures,  which  in  the 
distance,  were  so  like  an  exaggerated 
imitation  of  their  own,  that  Edith 
stopped. 

Almost  as  she  stopped,  the  two  figures 
stopped  ;  and  that  one  which  to  Edith's 
thinking  was  like  a  distorted  shadow  of 
her  mother,  spoke  to  the  other,  earnestly, 
and  with  a  pointing  hand  towards  them. 
That  one  seemed  inclined  to  turn  back, 
but  the  other,  in  which  Kdith  recognised 
enough  that  was  like  herself  to  strike 
her  with  an  nnusual  feeling,  not  quite 
free  from  fcnr,  came  on ;  and  then  they 
came  on  together. 

The  greater  part  of  this  observation, 
she  made  while  walking  towards  them, 
for  her  stoppage  had  been  momentary. 
Kearer  observation  showed  her  that 
they  were  poorly  dii*esscd,  as  wanderers 
about  the  coiinti7 ;  that  the  younger 
woiiiuji  carried  knitted  work  or  some 
such  goods  for  sale  ;  and  that  the  old 
one  toiled  on  empty-handed. 

And  yet,  however  far  removed  she 
was  in  dress,  in  dignity,  In  beauty, 
Edith  could  not  but  compare  the  younger 
woman  with  herself,  still.  It  may  have 
Wen  that  she  saw  upon  her  face  some 


traces  which  she  knew  were  VingeiiBg 
in  her  own  soul,  if  not  yet  trritten  jb 
that  index  ;  but,  as  the  woman  cime 
on,  retuniing  her  gaze,  fixing?  lur  shiH' 
ing   eyes   upon  her,  umlouhteilW  pre* 
sen  ting  something  of  her  uwii  nir  and 
stature,   and   appearing  to  reciproc&te 
her  own  thoughts,  she  felt  a  chill  creep 
over  her,  as  if  the  day  were  darkeningi 
and  the  wind  were  colder. 

They  had  now  come  np.  Tlie  old 
woman  holding  out  her  hand  iInpo^ 
tunately.  stop]ied  to  beg  of  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton.  The  younger  one  siop]>ed  too,  and 
she  and  Kdith  looked  in  one  anotki'i 
eyes. 

*'  What  is  it  that  yon  have  to  aelll* 
said  Kdith. 

••  Only  this,"  returned  the  woman, 
holding  out  her  wares,  without  looking 
at  them.     **  I  sold  myself  long  ago." 

"My    Lady,     don't    believe   ber," 
croaked  the  old  woman  to  Mrs.  Skew* 
ton  ;  '*don*t  believe  what  she  says.  Sbe 
loves  to  talk   like   that.      She  's  my 
handsome  and  nndutiful  daughter.  Sbe 
gives  me  nothing  but  reproaches,  my 
Lady,  for  all  I  have  done  for  her.   Look 
at  her  now,  my  Lady,  how  she  turns 
upon   her  poor  old  mother  with  her 
looks." 

As  Mrs.  Skewton  drew  her  purse  oot 
with  a  ti-eiubling  hand,  and  eagerly 
fumbled  for  some  money,  wliich  the  other 
old  woman  greedily  watched  fur-  -their 
heads  all  but  touching,  in  their  hurry 
and  decrepitude — Edith  interposed  : 

*'  I  have  seen  you,**  addi'essuig  ths 
old  woman,  ••  before.'* 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,**  with  a  curtsey. 
**  Down  in  Warwickshire.  The  raon* 
ing  among  the  trees.  When  you  wouldn't 
give  me  nothing.  But  the  gentleman, 
fie  give  me  something  !  Oh,  bless  him, 
bless  him  !  **  mumbled  tlie  old  woman, 
holding  up  her  skinny  hand,  and  gtin* 
ning  frightfully  at  her  daughter. 

*'It's  of  no  use  attempting  to  stay 
me,  Edith  !"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  an- 
grily anticipating  an  objection  from  her. 
"  Yi»u  know  nothing  al)out  it.  I  won't 
be  dissuaded.  I  am  sure  this  is  .in  ex- 
cellent wt»man,  and  a  good  mother." 

"Yes,  my  Lady,  ye.s,**  chattered 
the    old    woman,     holding    out    her 
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rarfcions  hand.  "  Thankee,  my  Lady. 
3rd  bless  you,  m]^  Lady.  Sixpence 
ore,  my  pretty  Lady,  as  a  good  mother 
mrself." 

*'  And  treated  undutifuUy  enough, 
o,  my  good  old  creature,  sometimes, 

assure  you,**  said  Mrs.  Skewton, 
liiinpering.  "There!  Shake  hands 
ith  me.  You  *re  a  very  good  old 
cature — full  of  what  *s  his  name — and 
1  that.  You  *re  all  affection  and  et 
tera,  an't  you  ? " 

**  Oh,  yes,  my  Lady  I** 

'*  Yes,  I  *m  sure  you  are ;  and  so  *8 
At    gentlemanly   creature    Grangeby. 

must  really  shake  hands  with  you 
;ain.  And  now  you  can  go,  you 
low  ;  and  I  hope,"  addressing  the 
kughter,  **  that  you  Ul  show  more 
atitude,  and  natural  what^s  its  name, 
id  all  the  rest  of  it  —  but  I  never 
d  remember  names — for  there  never 
IS  a  better  mother  than  the  good 


old  creature's  been  to  yon.      Come^ 

Edith  ! " 

As  the  ruin  of  Cleopatra  tottered  off 
whimpering,  and  wiping  its  eyes  with 
a  gingerly  remembrance  of  rouge  in 
their  neighbourhood,  the  old  woman 
hobbled  another  way,  mumbling  and 
counting  her  money.  Not  one  word 
more,  nor  one  other  gesture,  had  been 
exchanged  between  Kdith  and  the 
younger  woman,  but  neither  had  re- 
moved her  eyes  fi*om  the  other  for  a 
moment.  They  had  remained  con- 
fronted until  now,  when  Edith,  as 
awakening  from  a  d^eam,  passed  slowly 


on. 


n 


**  You  're  a  handsome  woman, 
muttered  her  shadow,  looking  after 
her;  '*but  good  looks  won't  save 
us.  And  you  're  a  proud  woman  ;  but 
pride  won't  save  us.  We  had  need 
to  know  each  other  when  we  meet 
again  1" 


CHAPTER  XLL 


HXW  TOIOBS  »  THE  WAYBB. 


All  is  going  on  as  it  was  wont.  The 
ayes  are  hoarse  with  repetition  of 
leir  mystery :  the  dust  lies  piled  upon 
le  shore  ;  the  sea-birds  soar  and 
3ver ;  the  winds  and  clouds  go  forth 
pon  their  trackless  flight ;  the  white 
nns  beckon,  in  the  moonlight,  to  the 
ivisible  country  far  away. 

With  a  tender  melancholy  pleasure, 
lorence  finds  herself  again  on  the  old 
round  so  sadly  trodden,  yet  so  happily, 
id  thinks  of  him  in  the  quiet  place, 
here  he  and  she  have  many  and  many 

time  conversed  together,  with  the 
ater  welling  up  about  his  couo^. 
nd  now,  as  she  sits  pensive  there, 
le  hears  in  the  wild  low  murmur  of 
le  sea,  his  little  story  told  again,  his 
sry  words  repeated ;  and  finds  that 
LI  her  life  and  hopes,  and  griefs,  since 
-in  the  solitary  house,  and  in  the 
ageant  it  has  changed  to  —  have  a 
ortion  in  the  burden  of  the  marvellous 
vag 


And  gentle  Mr.  Toots,  who  wanders 
at  a  distance,  looking  wistfully  towards 
the  figure  that  he  dotes  upon,  and  has 
followed  there,  but  cannot  in  his  de- 
licacy  disturb  at  such  a  time,  likewise 
hears  the  requiem  of  little  Dombey  on 
the  waters,  rising  and  falling  in  the 
lulls  of  their  eternal  madrigal  in  praise 
of  Florence.  Yes  I  and  he  faintly 
understands,  poor  Mr.  Toots,  that  they 
ai*e  saying  something  of  a  time  when 
he  was  sensible  of  being  brighter  and 
not  addle-brained ;  and  the  tears  rising 
in  his  eyes  when  he  fears  th^t  he  is 
dull  and  stupid  now,  and  good  fi>r  little 
but  to  be  laughed  at,  diminish  hi6 
satisfaction  in  their  soothing  reminder 
that  he  is  relieved  from  present  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Chicken,  by  the 
absence  of  that  game  head  of  poultry 
in  the  country,  training  (at  Toots^s 
cost)  for  his  great  mill  wiUi  the  Larkey 
Boy. 

Bat  Mr.  Toots  li^eis  ooostt^  ^v^tfs^ 
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tiiej  vlutperm  Had  flioasH  ^  Iua  ; 
aiid  by  slow  degrees  and  with  many 
iorJecisire  stoppages  on    the  vmy,   mp- 

S roaches  Floreoce.  Stammeriog  and 
loshjug,  Mr.  Toots  afleels  amaxeraent 
when  be  comes  near  her,  and  says 
(baTiog  followed  close  on  the  carriage 
in  wbich  she  irarelled,  every  indi  of 
the  way  from  London,  loring  eren  to 
be  choked  by  the  dust  of  its  wheds)  that 
he  never  was  to  snrpriaed  in  all  hb 
life. 

**  And  yonVe  bmnght  Diogenes^  too^ 
Miss  Domhey  !"  says  Mr.  Toots,  thril- 
led tbrongh  and  through  by  the  touch 
of  the  small  band  to  pl^tsantly  and 
frankly  given  him. 

No  doubt  Diogenes  is  there,  and  no 
doubt  Mr.  Toots  has  reason  to  observe 
him,  for  be  comes  straightway  at  Mr. 
Toots*8  legs,  and  tumbles  over  himself 
in  the  desperation  with  which  he 
makes  at  him,  like  a  very  dog  of  Mon- 
targis.  But  he  is  checked  by  his  sweet 
mistress. 

**  Down,  Di,  down.  Don't  you  re- 
member who  first  made  us  friends,  Di  ? 
For  shame ! " 

Oh  !  Well  may  Di  lay  his  loving 
cheek  against  her  hand,  and  run  €&, 
and  run  back,  and  run  round  her, 
barking,  and  run  headlong  at  anybody 
comiug' by,  to  show  bis  devotion.  Mr. 
Toots  would  run  headlong  at  anybody, 
too.  A  military  gentleman  goes  past, 
and  Mr.  Toots  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  run  at  him,  full  tilt 

'*  Diogenes  is  quite  in  his  native 
air,  isn't  he,  Miss  Dombey  I  '*  says  Mr. 
Toots. 

Florence  assents,  with  a  grateful  smile. 

**  Miss  Dombey,"  says  Mr.  Toots, 
**  beg  your  pardon,  but  if  you  would 
like  to  walk  to  Blimber^s,  I — I  *m  going 
there.** 

Florence  puts  her  arm  in  that  of  Mr. 
Toots  without  a  word,  and  they  walk 
away  together,  with  Diogenes  going  on 
before.  Mr.  Toots*8  logs  shake  under 
him ;  and  though  he  is  splendidly 
dressed,  he  feels'  misfits,  and  sees 
wrinkles,  in  the  masterpieces  of  Bur- 
gess and  Co.,  and  wishes  he  had  put  on 
that  brightest  pair  of  boots. 

Dootor  Blimber*!  horun,  ovtaidB,  has 
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tm  adMhitie  tad  itoffioai  a  f  « 
ever ;    and  op  there  is  tl^e  vrndof 
where  she  used  to  look  for  the  ptk&o. 
and   where  the   pak  face  brigteiMd 
when  it  saw  her,  and  the  nsted  littto 
hand  waved  kisses  as  she  pesBed.  IM 
door  is  opmed  by  the  sameveak-ejtt 
yoang  man,  whose  imbecility  of  pa » 
sight  of  Mr.  Toots  is  feebleneaw  ""^ 
racter  personified.      They  ««  »;'^ 
into  the  Doctor's  stndj,  vrlieie  Ui^ 
Homer  and  Minerva  give  tlieo  ai®' 
ence  as  of  yore,  to  the  sober  tidiaj  « 
the  great  dock  in  the  ball;  asdvun 
the  globes  stand  stiU  in  tkeii  iff» 
tomed   pUbces,   as  if  the  wwW  »«• 
stationary  too,  and  nothing  '^'''^^ 
perished  in  oljedienoe  to  the  m^^ 
law,  that,  whfle  it  keeps  it  on  the»Ui 
calls  everything  to  earth.  . . 

And  her«  is  Doctor  BlimVer,  in« 
his  learned  l^s ;  and  hen  it  '^ 
Blimber,  with  her  sky-blue  esp;  «» 
here  is  Cornelia,  with  her  sandy  liw 
row  of  curls,  and  her  bright  spectad*! 
still  working  like  a  sexton  in  Uie  ffi'^ 
of  Unguages.  Here  is  the  Uble  ap« 
which  he  sat  forlorn  and  strangei  tw 
**  new  boy,**  of  the  school ;  and  hitW , 
comes  the  distant  cooing  of  the  old  boys* 
at  their  old  lives  in  the  old  room  ontltB 
old  principle ! 

*•  Toots,"  says  Doctor  Blimboi  "^ 
am  Tery  glad  to  see  you,  Toots.** 

Mr.  Toots  chuckles  in  reply. 

"  Also  to  see  you  Toots,  in  sack  gw 
company,**  says  Doctor  Blimber. 

Mr.  Toots  with  a  scarlet  visage,  O 
plains  that  he  has  met  Miss  Domhey  l^ 
accident,  and  that  Miss  Dombey  vish 
in;;,  like  himself,  to  see  the  old  platf 
they  have  cpme  together. 

«  Ton  will  like,*'saysDoctorBliinbe! 
''to  step  among  our  young  friend 
Miss  Dombey,  no  doubt.  All  iello^ 
students  of  yours,  Toots,  onoe.  I  thii 
we  have  no  new  disciples  in  our  Utt 
portico,  my  dear,**  says  Doctor  Blimb 
to  Cornelia,  "since  Mr.  Toots  leftns 

*'  Bxoept  Bitherstone,**  returns  Ck 
nelia. 

"Aye,  truly,"  says  the  1>oct( 
"  Bitherstone  is  new  to  Mr.  Toots.** 

New  to  Florence,  ioo,  ahmst;  fi 
in  the  sdhoolroom,     Bitherstone-^ 
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^fintet  Bithenrtone  of  Mn.  Kp- 
*show8  in  collars  and  a  neck- 
^ud  wears  a  watch.  But  Bither- 
^m  beneath  some  Bengal  star 
^^^,  is  dxtrcmely  inky  ;  and  his 
'  has  got  so  dropsical  from  con- 
•ferenoe,  that  it  won't  shut,  and 
^  if  it  really  could  not  he&r  to 
^thered.  So  does  Bitherstone 
^,  forced  at  Doctor  Blimber's 
pressure;  bat  in  the  yawn  of 
tone  there  is  malice  and  snarl, 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
he  could  catch  *'old  Bllmber" 
iL  He  *d  precious  soon  find  him- 
ried  up  the  country  by  a  few  of 
therstone^s)  Coolies,  and  handed 

>  the  Thugs ;  he  can  tell  him 

^  b  still  grinding  in  the  mill  of 
dge ;  and  Toser,  too ;  iiud  John- 
9;  and  all  the  rest;  the  older 
being  principally  engaged  in  for- 
,  with  prodigious  labour,  every- 
ley  knew  when  they  were  younger, 
as  polite  and  pale  as  ever  ;  and 
them,  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  with 
f  hand  and  bristly  head,  is  still 
it :  with  his  Herodotus  stop  on 
present,  and  his  other  barrels  on 
behind  him. 

ghty  sensation  is  created,  even 
these  grave  young  gentlemen, 
lit  from  the  emancipated  Toots  ; 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  awe,  as 

>  has  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  is 
never  to  come  back,  and  con- 
the  cut  of  whose  clothes,  and 
of  whose  jewellery,  whispers  go 
behind  hands;  the  bilious  Bi- 
le,  who  is  not  of  Mr.  Toots*8 
Ifecting  to  despise  the  latter  to 
Jler  boys,  and  saying  he  knows 
and  that  he  should  like  to  see 
ning  that  sort  of  thing  in  Ben- 
here  his  mother  has  got  an 
L  belonging  to  him  that  was 
>ut  of  the  footstool  of  a  Bajah. 
low  ! 

ildering  emotions  are  awakened 
f  the  sight  of  Florence,  with 
every  young  gentleman  imme- 
folls  in  love,  again  ;  except,  as 
id,  the  bilious  Bitherstone,  who 
B  to  do  SO)  out  of  contradiction. 


Black  jealousies  of  Mr.  Toots  arise^  and 
Briggs  is  of  opinion  that  he  an't  so  very 
old  after  all.  But  this  disparaging 
insinuation  is  speedily  made  nought 
by  Mr.  Toots  saying  aloud  to  Mr. 
Feeder,  B.A.,  **How  are  you.  Feeder?" 
and  asking  him  to  come  and  dine  with 
him  to-day  at  the  Bedford  ;  in  right  of 
which  feats  he  might  set  up  as  Old  Parr, 
if  he  chose,  unquestioned. 

There  is  much  shaking  of  hands,  and 
much  bowing,  and  a  great  desire  on  the 
pai-t  of  each  young  gentleman  to  take 
Toots  down  in  Miss  Dombey*s  good 
graces;  and  then,  Mr.  Toots  having 
bestowed  a  chuckle  on  his  old  desk, 
Florence  and  he  withdraw  with  Mrs. 
Bllmber  and  Cornelia ;  and  Doctor 
Blimber  is  heard  to  observe  behind 
them  as  he  comes  out  last,  and  shuts 
the  door,  '*  Gentlemen,  we  will  now 
resume  our  studies."  For  that  and 
little  else,  is  what  the  Doctor  hears 
the  sea  say,  or  has  heard  it  saying  all 
his  life. 

Florence  then  steals  away  and  goes 
up  stairs  to  the  old  bed-room  with  Mrs. 
Blimber  and  Cornelia  ;  Mr.  Toots,  who 
feels  that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else 
is  wanted  there,  stands  talking  to  the 
Doctor  at  the  study-door,  or  rather 
hearing  whe  Doctor  talk  to  him,  and 
wonderbg  how  he  ever  thought  the 
study  a  great  sanctuary,  and  the  Doo> 
tor,  with  his  round  turned  legs,  like 
a  clerical  pianoforte,  an  awful  man. 
Florence  soon  comes  down  and  takes 
leave;  Mr.  Toots  takes  leave;  and 
Diogenes,  who  has  been  worrying  the 
weak-eyed  young  man  pitilessly  all  the 
time,  shoots  out  at  the  door,  and  barks 
a  glad  defiance  down  the  cliff;  while 
'Melia,  and  another  of  the  Doctor's 
female  domestics,  look  out  of  an  upper 
window,  laughing  *  at  that  there  Toots', 
and  saying  of  Miss  Dombey,  '*But 
really  though,  now — ain't  she  like  her 
brother,  only  prettier  ?  " 

Mr.  Toots,  who  saw  when  Florence 
came  down  that  there  were  tears  upon 
her  £a.ce,  is  desperately  anxious  and  un- 
easy, and  at  first  fears  that  he  did 
wrong  in  proposing  the  visit.  But  h^ 
is  soon  relieved  by  her  saying  she  is 
veiy  glad  to  hAve  been  Uiere  again. 
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tmd  by  ber  taTldn^  quite  dMerliill  j  mbont  ] 
it  alU  as  they  walked  on  by  the  sea. 
WLot  with  tii?  Toiccs   there,  axxi   her , 
•uei:i  Toice,  when  they  come  near  Mr. 
I>ui;j  Ley's  house,  and  Mr.  T'>ots  must 
leave  her,  he  U  fro  enslaved  that  he  Las  , 
not  a  sciap  of  free-vill  lefi ;  vhen  she 
l^res  b:in  her  hand  at  parting,  he  can- 
not let  it  go. 

*'3Ii»  Dombey,  I  beg  your  pardon,** 
Mys  Mr.  Tuots,  in  a  sad  fluster,  *'bat  if 
jon  would  allow  me  to — to—" 

The  smiling  and  unconsciooa  look  of 
Florence  triLgs  him  to  a  dead  stop. 

*'  If  you  would  allow  me  to — if  you 
would  not  consider  it  a  liberty,  Miss 
Domb^y,  if  I  was  to — without  any  en- 
eouragement  at  all,  if  I  waa  to  hope, 
yon  know,**  says  Mr.  Toots. 

Florence  lo<'ks  at  him  inquiringly. 
•*Mi8s  Dombey,"  says  Mr.  Toots, 
vho  feels  that  he  is  in  for  it  now,  **I 
really  am  in  that  state  of  adoration  of 
you  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
myself.  I  am  the  most  deplorable 
wretch.  If  it  wa8n*t  at  the  comer  of 
the  Square  at  present,  I  should  go  down 
on  my  knees,  and  beg  and  entreat  of 
you,  without  any  encouragement  at  all, 
just  to  let  me  hope  that  I  may — may 
think  it  possible  that  you — ** 

*'0h,  if  you  please,  don*t!'*  cries 
Florence,  for  the  moment  quite  alarmed 
and  distressed.  "Oh,  pray  don* t,  Mr. 
Toots.  Stop,  if  you  pleaise.  Don't  say 
any  more.  As  a  kindness  and  a  fieivour 
to  me,  don't." 

^  Mr.  Toots  is  dreadfully  abashed,  and 
bis  mouth  opeus. 

"You  have  been  so  good  to  me,** 
says  Floience,  "I  am  so  grateful  to 
you,  I  have  such  reason  to  like  you  for 
being  a  kind  friend  to  me,  and  I  do 
like  you  so  much ;"  and  here  the  in- 
genuous face  smiles  upon  him  with  the 
pleasantest  look  of  honesty  in  the 
world  ;  *'that  I  am  sure  you  are  only 
going  to  say  good  bye  !  ** 

*'  Certainly,  Miss  Dombey,"  says  Mr. 
Toots,  *•!— I— That's  exactly  what  I 
mean.  It 's  of  no  consequence." 
**  Good  bye  I "  cries  Florence. 
**Qood  bye,  Miss  Dombey!**  stam- 
mers Mr.  Toots.  **I  hope  yon  won't 
tiiiuk  anything  about  it     It*8 — it*s  of 


BO  c—«q«r«ff,  tbuk  yoa.   IV* 
of  the  least  oooseqceace  in  the  vorli 
P«ior  Mr.   Tools  goes  home  to 
Hotel  in  a  sUte  of  desperatioa,  \o 
himself  into  his  bedr<.oin,  ^-S 
upon  his  bed,  and  lies  there  for  a 
time,  as    if   it  were  of  the 
oonseqoenee,    nevertheless.     Boi 
Feeder,  B.  A.,  is  coming  to  dinner,  wt 
happens  well  for  Mr.  Tuote,  or  th 
no  knowing  when  he  might  get  ap  i 
Mr.  Toots  is  obliged  t<»  get  up  to  receii 
him,  and  to  give  him  hospikaUe  eni 
tainmeni. 

And  the  generous  influence  of 
social  virtne,  hospitality  (to  make 
mention  of  wine  and  good  cheer),  opeoll 
Mr.  Toot8*8  heart,  and  warms  him  tlj 
conversation.  He  docs  not  tell  ^Ir.^ 
Feeder,  B.A.,  what  passed  at  the  cw| 
ner  of  the  Square;  but  when  Mr.; 
Feeder  asks  him  *'When  it  is  to  come 
off  ?'*  Mr.  Toots  replies,  * '  that  there  are 
certain  subjects" — which  brings  Mr. 
Feeder  down  a  p^  or  two  imraeJiately.  I 
Mr.  Toots  adtls,  that  he  don't  knot 
what  right  Blimber  had  to  notice  his 
being  in  Miss  Dombey*s  comi^any,  an<i 
that  if  he  thought  he  meant  impudence 
by  it,  he  *d  have  him  out.  Doctor  or  no 
Doctor ;  but  he  supposes  it 's  cnly  hii 
ignorance.  Mr.  Feeder  says  he  has  no  ' 
doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Feeder,  however,  as  an  intimate 
friend,  is  not  excluded  from  the  subject 
Mr.  Toots  merely  requires  that  it  shouW 
be  mentioned  mysteriously,   and  with 
feeling.     After  a  few  glasses  of  vine, 
he  gives  Miss  Dombey's  health,  obserr* 
ing,  **  Feeder,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
sentiments  with  whiiJh    I  propose  that 
toast.**     Mr.  Feeder  replies,  **0h  yes 
I   have,  my  dear   Toots  ;  and  greatly 
they  redound  to^your  honour,  old  boy." 
Mr.  Feeder  is  then  agitated  by  friend- 
ship, and  shakes  bands  ;  and  says,  if 
ever  Toots  wants  a  brother,  he  knovs 
where  to  find  him,  either  by  post  or 
parcel.     Mr.  Feeder  likewise  says,  that 
if  he  may  advise,  he  would  recommend 
Mr.  Toots  to  learn  the  guitar,  or,  at 
least  the  flute ;  for  women  like  mosio^ 
when  you  are  paying  yoor  aildresses  t) 
*em,  and  he  has  found  the  advantage  of 
it  himselt 
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^18  brings  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  to  the 

Q^fession  that  he  has  bis  eye  upon 

»j,^^elia  Blimbcr.      He  informs    Mr. 

^^ts  that  he  don't  object  to  spectacles, 

?^^  that  if  the  Doctor  were  to  do  the 

^^(Isome  thing  and  give  up  the  busi- 

-.^^,  why,    there  they  are— provided 

^**«     Be  says  it 's   his  opinion    that 

«  '^^n  a  roan  has  made  a  handsome  sum 

^  his  business,  he  is  bound  to  give  it 

P  ;  and  that  Cornelia  would  be  an 
f|^^Istance  in  it  which  any  man  might 
r^  proud  of.  Mr.  Toots  replies  by 
jj-^nching  wildly  out  into  Miss  Dom- 
"®y*s  praises,  and  by  insinuations  that 
Jl^iiietimes  he  thinks  he  should  like  to 
^*ow  his  brains  out.  Mr.  Feeder  strongly 
^i*ges  that  it  would  be  a  rash  attempt, 
^d  shows  him,  as  a  reconcilement  to 
^istence,  Cornelia's  portrait,  spectacles 
*iid  all. 

Thus  these  quiet  spirits  pass  the 
^^ening ;  and  when  it  has  yiekled  place 
V>  night,  Mr.  Toots  walks  home  with 
^r.  Feeder,  and  parts  with  him  at 
X^octor  Blimber's  door.  But  Mr.  Feeder 
^Ulj  goes  up  the  steps,  and  when  Mr. 
l^cots  is  gone,  comes  down  again,  to 
HroU  upon  the  beach  alone,  and  think 
^bout  his  prospects.  Mr.  Feeder  plainly 
hears  the  waves  informing  him,  as  he 
loiters  along,  that  Doctor  13Iimber  will 
give  up  the  business ;  and  he  feels  a 
ftoft  romantic  pleasure  in  looking  at  the 
Outside  of  the  house,  and  thinking  that 
the  Doctor  will  first  paint  it,  and  put  it 
into  thorough  repair. 

Mr.  Toots  is  likewise  roaming  up  and 
down,  outside  the  casket  that  contains 
his  jewel ;  and  in  a  deplorable  condition 
of  mind,  and  not  unsuspected  by  the 
police,  grvses  at  a  window  where  he  sees 
a  light,  and  which  he  Ims  no  doubt  is 
Florence's.  But  it  is  not,  for  that  is 
Mrs.  Skewton's  room ;  and  while  Flo- 
rence, sleeping  in  another  chamber, 
dreams  lovingly,  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
scenes,  and  their  old  associations  live 
again,  the  figure  which  in  grim  reality 
is  substituted  for  the  patient  boy's  on 
the  same  the.?.tre,  once  nioro  to  connect 
it — but  how  differently  ! — with  decay 
and  death,  is  stretched  tlere,  wakeful 
and  complaining.  Ugly  and  haggard  it 
lies  apoD  its  hed  of  uiurest ;  and  by  it» 


in  the  terror  of  her  nnfmpassioned  Iotq* 
liness — for  it  has  ten*or  in  the  sufferer*! 
failing  eyes — sits  Edith.  What  do  the 
waves  say,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
to  them  ! 

"  Edith,  what  is  that  stone  arm 
raised  to  strike  me.     Don't  you  see  it  ?** 

*' There  is  nothing,  mother,  but  your 
fancy." 

,  "But  my  fancy!  Everything  is  my 
fency.  Look  1  Is  it  possible  that  yoa 
don't  see  it  ! " 

**  Indeed,  mother,  there  is  nothing. 
Should  I  sit  unmoved,  if  there  were  any 
such  thing  there  ? " 

**  Unmoved  ? "  looking  wildly  at  her 
— "it's  gone  now — and  why  are  yousw 
unmoved  i  That  is  not  my  fancy, 
Edith.  It  turns  me  cold  to  see  you 
sitting  at  my  side." 

"I  am  sorry,  mother." 

"Sorry!  You  seem  always  sorry. 
But  it  is  not  for  me  !" 

With  that-,  she  cries  ;  and  tossing 
her  restless  head  from  side  to  side  upon 
her  pillow,  runs  on  about  neglect,  and 
the  mother  she  has  been,  and  the  mother 
the  good  old  creature  was,  whom  they 
met,  and  the  cold  return  the  daughters 
of  such  mothers  make.  In  the  midst 
of  her  incoherence,  she  stops,  looks  at 
her  daughter,  cries  out  that  her  wits 
are  going,  and  hides  her  face  upon  the 
bed. 

Edith,  in  compassion,  bends  over  her 
and  speaks  to  her.  The  sick  old 
woman  clutches  her  round  the  neck, 
and  says,  with  a  look  of  horror, 

"  Edith  !  we  are  going  home  soon  ; 
going  back.  You  mean  that  I  shall  go 
home  again  ? " 

"  Yes  mother,  yes." 

"And  what  he  said — what's  his 
name,  I  never  could  remember  names 
— Major — that  dreadful  word,  when  wo 
came  avfay — it 's  not  true  ?  Edith  ! " 
with  a  shriek  and  a  stare,  "it  s  not 
that  that  is  the  matter  with  me.'* 

Night  after  night,  the  light  bums  in 
the  window,  and  the  figure  lies  upon 
the  bed,  and  Edith  sits  beside  it,  and 
the  restless  waves  are  calling  to  them 
both  the  whole  night  long.  Night  after 
night,  the  waves  are  hoarse  with  repe** 
tition  of  their  mysterj ;  the  dust  lies 
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piled  vpon  the  sbore ;  the  sea-birds 
■oar  and  borer  ;  tbe  winds  and  clouds 
ire  on  tbeir  trackless  flight;  tbe  wbite 
irms  beckon,  in  tbe  raoonllgbt>  to  tbe 
inrisible  country  far  away. 

And  still  tbe  sick  old  woman  looks 
Into  tbe  comer,  wbere  tbe  stone  arm — 
part  of  a  flgure  of  some  tomb,  sbe  says 
— is  raised  to  strike  ber.  At  last  it 
fiUiS  ;  and  then  a  dumb  old  woman  lies 
upon  tbe  bed,  and  sbe  is  crooked  and 
shrunk  up,  and  half  of  ber  is  dead. 

Such  is  the  figure,  painted  and 
patched  for  tbe  sun  to  mock,  that  is 
drawn  slowly  tbmugh  tbe  crowd  from 
day  to  day ;  looking,  as  it  goes,  for 
tbe  good  old  creature  who  was  such  a 
mother,  and  making  mouths  as  it  peers 
among  the  crowd  in  vain.  Such  is  the 
figure  that  is  often  wheeled  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  and  stationed  there  ; 
bat  on  which  no  wind  can  blow  fresh- 
ness, and  for  which  the  murmur  of  the 
ocean  has  no  soothing  word.  Sbe  lies 
and  listens  to  it  by  the  hour ;  but  its 
speech  is  dark  and  gloomy  to  ber,  and 
a  dread  is  on  her  face,  and  when  ber 
eyes  wander  orer  tbe  expanse,  they  see 
bat  a  broad  stretch  of  desolation  be- 
tween earth  and  heayen. 

Florence  she  seldom  sees,  and  when 
sbe  does,  is  aiigry  with  and  mows  at. 
Edith  is  beside  ber  always,  and  keeps 
Florence  away  ;  and  Florence,  in  her 
bed  at  night,  trembles  at  the  thought 
of  death  in  such  a  shape,  and  often 
wakes  and  listens,  thinking  it  has 
oomo.  No  one  attends  on  ber  but 
Edith.  It  is  better  that  few  eyes 
should  see  her;  and  her  daughter 
watches  alone  by  the  bedside. 

A  shadow  even  on  that  shadowed 
face,  a  sharpening  even  of  the  sharpened 
features,  and  a  tliickening  of  the  yeil 
before  the  eyes  into  a  pall  that  shuts 
rat  the  dim  world,  is  come.  Her  wan- 
iering  bands  upon  tbe  coverlet  join 
feebly  palm  to  palm,  and  move  towards 
tier  danghter  ;  and  a  voice  not  like 
tiers,  not  like  any  voice  that  speaks  our 
mortal  language— «ays,  **For  I  nursed 
rou  ! " 

Edith,  without  a  tear,  kneels  down 
o  bring  her  voioe  closer  to  tbe  sinking 


''  Mother,  can  you  bear  no  > 

Staring  wide,   she  tries  to  nod  b 
answer. 

'*  Gan  yon  recollect  the  nlgbt  befoie 
I  married  ?•* 

Tbe  bead  is  motionless,  but  it  ei« 
presses  somehow  that  sbe  does. 

**  I  told  you  then  tbat  I  forgave  yov 
part  in  it,  and  prayed  God  to  forgira 
my  own.  I  told  yon  tbat  the  past  wai 
at  an  end  between  us.  I  say  so  now, 
again.     Kiss  me,  mother.*' 

Edith  touches  the  wbite  lips,  and  for 
a  moment  all  is  still.  A  moment  &n»> 
wards,  ber  mother,  with  her  girlish 
laugh,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  Cleopatn 
manner,  rises  in  ber  bed. 

Draw  the  rose-coloured  eartalns. 
There  is  something  ebe  upon  its  flight 
besides  the  wind  and  clouds.  Draw  tbe 
rose-coloured  curtains  close ! 

Intelligence  of  tbe  erent  is  sent  to 
Mr.  Dombey  in  town,  who  waits  upon 
Cousin  Feenix  (not  yet  able  to  make  ap 
his  mind  for  Baden-Baden),  who  has 
just  received  it  too.  A  good-natored 
creature  like  Cousin  Feenix  is  the  very 
man  for  a  marriage  or  a  funeral,  and 
his  position  in  the  family  renders  it 
right  tbat  he  should  be  consulted. 

"Dombey,"  says  Cousin  Feenix, 
"upon  my  soul,  I  am  very  much 
shocked  to  see  you  on  such  a  melan- 
choly occasion.  My  poor  aunt  1  Sho 
was  a  devilish  lively  woman." 

Mr.   Dombey  replies,    "Very  muA 


so. 


n 


"  And  made  up,"  says  Cousin  Fee- 
nix, "really  young,  you  know,  con- 
sidering. I  am  sure,  on  the  day  d 
your  marriage,  I  thought  she  was  good 
for  another  twenty  years.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  said  so  to  a  man  at  Brooks's— 
little  Billy  Joper — ^yon  know  him,  no 
doubt — man  with  a  glass  in  his  eye  f  ** 

Mr.  Dombey  bows  a  negative.  "  la 
reference  to  tbe  obsequies,"  be  hints, 
"  whether  there  is  any  suggestion— " 

"  Well,  upon  my  life,"  says  Cousin 
Feenix,  stroking  bis  cbin,  which  he  hsi 
just  enough  of  band  below  his  wrist- 
bands to  do ;  "I  really  donH  know. 
There  *8  a  Mausoleum  down  at  my 
plaoe^iBthepMrky  b«fc  I 'm  a£aki  it  *• 
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h  bad  repair,  azid,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
I  deril  of  a  state.  Bat  for  being  a  little 
oat  at  elbows,  I  should  have  had  it  put 
to  rights ;  but  I  believe  the  people 
come  and  make  pic-nic  parties  there 
inside  the  iron  railings." 

Mr.  Dombey  is  clear  that  this  won't 
io. 

"  There  *s  an  nnoommon  good  chnrch 
in  the  village,'*  says  Coasin  Feeniz, 
thoa^htfully  ;  pure  specimen  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  style,  and  admirably 
Well  sketched  too  by  Lady  Jane  Finch- 
bmy — woman  with  tight  stays — but 
they've  spoilt  it  with  whitewash,  I 
understand,  and  it's  a  long  journey." 

'* Perhaps  Brighton  itself,"  Mr. 
Dombey  suggests. 

**  Upon  my  honour,  Dombey,  I  don't 
tbink  we  could  do  better,"  says  Cousin 
Peenijc.  ''It's  on  the  spot,  you  see, 
»nd  a  very  cheerful  place." 

**And  when,"  hints  Mr.  Dombey, 
*•  would  it  be  convenient?" 

**I  shall  make  a  point,"  sajrs  Cousin 
Feenix,  '*of  pledging  myself  for  any 
day  yon  think  best.  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  (melancholy  pleasure,  of 
oourse)  in  following  my  poor  aunt  to  the 
confines  of  the  — -^  in  point  of  feet,  to 
the  grave,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  failing 
in  the  other  turn  of  speech. 

"Would  Monday  do  for  leaving 
town  ?"  says  Mr.  Dombey. 

**  Monday  would  suit  me  to  perfec- 
tion," replies  Cousin  Feenix.  There- 
fore Mr.  Dombey  arranges  to  take 
Cousin  Feenix  down  on  that  day,  and 
presently  takes  his  leave,  attended  to 
the  stairs  by  Cousin  Feenix,  who  says, 
at  parting,  .'*  I  'm  really  excessively 
sorry,  Dombey,  that  you  should  have 
to  much  trouble  about  it;"  to  which 
Mr*  Dombey  answers^  '*Not  at  aU." 


At  the  appointed  time,  Gousin  Fee- 
nix and  Mr.  Dombey  meet,  and  go 
down  to  Brighton,  and  representing,  in 
their  two  selves,  all  the  other  mourners 
for  the  deceased  lady's  loss,  attend  her 
remains  to  their  place  of  rest.  Cousin 
Feenix,  sitting  in  the  mourning-coach, 
recognises  innumerable  aequaintances 
on  the  road,  but  takes  no  other  notice 
of  them,  in  decorum,  than  checking 
them  off  aloud,  as  they  go  by,  for  Mr. 
Dombey's  information,  as  *' Tom  John* 
son.  Man  with  cork  leg,  from  White's. 
What,  are  you  here,  Tommy  ?  Foley 
on  a  blood  mare.  The  Smalder  girhi" 
— and  so  forth.  At  the  ceremony 
Cousin  Feenix  is  depressed,  observinf^ 
that  these  are  the  occasions  to  make  a 
man  think,  in  point  of  fact,  that  he  is 
getting  shakey  ;  and  his  eyes  are  really 
moistened,  when  it  is  over.  But  he 
soon  recovers;  and  so  do  the  rest  of 
Mrs.  Skewton's  relatives  and  friends, 
of  whom  the  Major  continually  tells  the 
club  that  she  never  did  wrap  up  enough  ; 
while  the  young  lady  with  the  back, 
who  has  so  much  trouble  with  her  eye- 
lids, says,  with  a  little  scream,  that 
she  must  have  been  enormously  old, 
and  that  she  died  of  all  kinds  of  hor- 
rors, and  you  mustn't  mention  it. 

So  Edith's  mother  lies  unmentioned 
of  her  dear  friends,  who  are  deaf  to 
the  waves  that  ai'e  hoarse  with  repeti- 
tion of  their  mystery,  and  blind  to  the 
dust  that  is  piled  upon  the  shore,  and 
to  the  white  arms  that  are  beckoning, 
in  the  moonlight,  to  the  invisible 
country  far  away.  But  all  goes  on,  as 
it  was  wont,  upon  the  margin  of  the 
unknown  sea;  and  Edith  standing 
there  alone,  and  listening  to  its  waves^ 
has  dank  weed  cast  up  at  her  £eet^  to 
atrew  her  path  in  life  withaL 
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AmitSD  BO  more  in  Giaptaui  Cuttle's 
•able  ftlops  and  bou* -wester  hat,   bat 
dressed  in  a  substantial  suit  of  brovn 
liyery,  which,  while  it  affected  to  be  a 
▼erj  sober  and  demure  livery  iudeed, 
was  really  as  self-satisfied  and  confident 
a  one  as  tailor  need  desire  to  make, 
Kob  the  Grinder,  thus  transformed  as 
to  his  outer  man,  and  all  r^ardless 
within  of  the  Captain  and  the  Midship- 
man, except  when  he  devoted  a  few 
minutes  of  his  leisure  time  to  crowing 
over  those   inseparable  worthies,    and 
recalling,  with  much  applauding  music 
from  that  brazen  instrument,  his  con- 
science,   the    triumphant    manner    in 
which  he  had  disembarrassed  himself 
of  their  company,  now  served  his  patron, 
Mr.  Caiker.     Inmate  of  Mr.  Carker*8 
honse,  and  serving  about  his  person, 
Bob  kept  his  round  eyes  on  the  white 
teeth  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  felt 
that  he  had  need  to  open  them  wider 
than  ever. 

He  could  not  have  quaked  more, 
through  his  whole  being,  before  the 
teeth,  though  he  had  come  into  the 
service  of  some  powerful  enchanter,  and 
they  had  been  his  strongest  spells. 
The  boy  had  a  sense  of  power  and 
authority  in  this  patron  of  his  that 
engrossed  his  whule  attention  and 
exacted  his  most  implicit  submission 
and  obedience.  He  hardly  considered 
himself  safe  in  thinking  about  him 
when  he  was  absent,  lest  he  should 
feel  himself  immediately  taken  by  the 
throat  again,  as  on  the  morning  when 
he  first  became  bound  to  hira,  and 
should  see  every  one  of  the  teeth  find- 
ing him  out,  and  taxing  him  with  every 
fancy  of  his  mind .  Face  to  face  with 
him,  Rob  had  no  more  doubt  that  Mr. 
Carker  read  his  secret  thoughts,  or  that 
he  could  read  them  by  the  least  exer- 
tion of  his  will  if  he  were  so  inclined, 
than  he  had  that  Mr.  Carker  saw 
hm  when  he  looked  at  him.     The 


ascendancy  was  so  complete,  and  hdd 
him  in  such  enthralment,  that,  haidly 
daring  to  think  at  all,  but  with  bd 
mind  filled  with  a  constantly  dilating 
impression  of  his  patron*s  irreusilble 
command  over  him,  and  power  of  doing 
anything  with   him,    he   would  stand 
watching  his  pleasure,    and  trying  to 
anticipate  his  orders,  in  a  state  of  men* 
tal  suspension,  as  to  all  other  things. 

Bob  had  not  informed  himself  perhaps 
— in  his  then  state  of  mind  it  wodd 
have  been  an  act  of  no  common  temerity 
to  inquire — whether  he  yielded  so  com* 
pletely  to  this  influence  in  any  part, 
because  ho  had  floating  suspicions  of 
his  patron's  being  a  master  of  certjun 
treacherous  arts  in  which  be  had  him- 
self been  a  poor  scholar  at  the  Grinders' 
School.  But  certainly  Bob  admired 
him,  as  well  as  feared  hiuL  Mr.  Car- 
ker, perhaps,  was  better  acquiunted 
with  the  sources  of  his  power,  which 
lost  nothing  by  his  management  of  it. 

On  the  very  night  when  he  left  the 
Captain's  service,  Rob,  after  disposing 
of  his  pigeons,  and  even  making  a  bad 
bargain  in  his  hurry,  had  gone  straight 
down  to  Mr.  Carker's  house,  and  hotly 
presented  himself  before  his  new  master 
with  a  glowing  face  that  seemed  to 
expect  commendation. 

•*  What,  scapegrace  !**  said  Mr.  Car* 
ker,  glancing  at  his  bundle.  *'  Hare 
you  left  your  situation  and  come  to 
me?" 

"Oh  if  you  please.  Sir,"  faltered 
Bob,  <*you  said,  you  know,  when  I 
come  here  last — ** 

"/  said,*'  returned  Mr.  Carker, 
"what  did  I  say?" 

"If  you  please.  Sir,  yon  didn't  sa^ 
nothing  at  all.  Sir,"  returned  Rob^ 
warned  by  the  manner  of  this  inquiry, 
and  very  much  disconcerted. 

His  patron  looked  at  him  with  a  wide 
display  of  gums,  and  shaking  hia  foEe* 
fin^,  ohtirwed: 
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^  'X'ljn*!!  come  eo  an  evil  end,  my 
^«Vfconil  friend,  I  foresee.  There's 
^    in  store  for  you.** 

*  Oh  if  you  plea?e,  don't^  Sir  !**  cried 
^»  with  his  legs  ti'embhng  under 
'^-  **I*m  sure.  Sir,  I  only  want  to 
'^^  for  you.  Sir,  and  to  wait  upon 
^  Sir,  and  to  do  faithful  whatever 
aa  bid,  Sir." 

**  You  had  better  do  faithfully  what- 

px"  jou  are  bid,**  returned  his  patron, 

if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  me.'* 

*'  Yes,   I  know  that,  Sir,**  pleaded 

*  submissive  Rob;  **I*m  sure  of 
^t.   Sir.     If  you*ll  only  be  so  good 

'  try  me.  Sir  !  And  if  ever  you  find 
Q  oat.  Sir,  doing  anything  against 
>ur  wishes,  I  give  you  leave  to  kill 
le.*' 

**  You  dog  !  '*  said  Mr.  Carker,  lean- 

|§  back  in  his  chair,  and  smiling  at 

liu  serenely.     ** That's  nothing  to  what 

d  do  to  you,  if  you  tried  to  deceive 

le." 

**  Yes,  Sir,'*  replied  the  abject 
Irinder,  "  I  'm  sure  you  would  be  down 
pon  me  dreadful.  Sir.  I  wouldn't 
ttempt  for  to  go  and  do  it,  Sir,  not  if 
^as  bribed  with  golden  guineas.** 

Thoroughly  checked  in  his  expecta- 
ons  of  commendation,  the  crest-fallen 
rinder  stood  looking  at  his  patron, 
lid  vainly  endeavouring  not  to  look  at 
im,  with  the  uneasiness  which  a  cur 
ill  often  manifest  in  a  similar  situa- 
on. 

**  So  you  have  left  your  old  service, 
Od  come  here  to  ask  me  to  take  you 
ito  mine,  eh  ?**  said  Mr.  Carker. 

•*  Yes,  if  you  please.  Sir,**  returned 
U>b,  who,  in  doing  so,  had  acted  on 
is  patron* s  own  instructions,  but  dared 
ot  justify  himself  by  the  least  insinu- 
tion  to  that  effect. 

"  AVeU  !  •*  said  Mr.  Caiker.  "  You 
mow  me,  boy  ?'* 

"Please,  Sir,  yes.  Sir,*'  returned 
tob,  fumbling  with  his  bat,  and  still 
ixed  by  Mr.  Carker  3  eye,  and  fruit- 
essly  endeavouring  to  unfix  himself. 

!Mr.  Carker  nodded.  **Take  care, 
hen  !  ** 

R/>b  expressed  in  a  number  of  short 
>o\"s  biR  lively  understandings  of  this 
auuoii,  and  was  bowing  hiny^if  back 


to  the  door,   greatly  relieved  bj  tbe 

prospect  of  getting  on  the  outside  of  it| 
when  his  i)ati*on  stopped  him. 

"Ilallai!**  he  cried,  calling  him 
roughly  back.  **  You  have  been — shut 
that  door.** 

Rob  obeyed  as  if  his  life  had  depend* 
ed  on  bis  alacrity. 

**  You  have  been  used  to  eaves- 
dropping. Do  you  know  what  that 
means  ?* 

"Listening,  Sir?"  Rob  haxarded, 
after  some  embarrassed  reflection. 

His  patron  nodded.  "  And  watching, 
and  so  forth.'* 

"  I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  here, 
Sir,*'  answered  Rob  ;  "upon  my  word 
and  honour,  I  wouldn't,  Sir,  I  wish  I 
may  die  if  I  would,  Sir,  for  anything 
that  could  be  promised  to  me.  I  should 
consider  it  as  much  as  all  the  world  was 
worth,  to  ofifer  to  do  such  a  thing,  un- 
less I  was  ordered.  Sir." 

"You  had  better  not.  You  have 
been  used,  too,  to  babbling  and  tattling," 
said  his  patron  with  perfect  coolness. 
"Beware  of  that  here,  or  you're  a  lost 
rascal,"  and  he  smiled  again,  and  again 
cautioned  him  with  his  forefinger. 

The  Grinder's  breath  came  short  and 
thick  with  consternation.  He  tried  to 
protest  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
but  could  only  stare  at  the  smiling  gen- 
tleman in  a  stupor  of  submission,  with 
which  the  smiling  gentleman  seemed 
well  enough  satisfied,  for  he  ordered 
him  down  stairs,  after  observing  him 
for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  was  retained 
in  his  employment. 

This  was  the  manner  of  Rob  the 
Grinder's  engagement  by  Mr.  Carker, 
and  his  awe-stricken  devotion  to  that 
gentleman  had  strengthened  and  in- 
creased, if  possible,  with  every  minute 
of  his  service. 

It  was  a  service  of  some  months*  du- 
ration, when  early  one  mornin;»,  Rob 
opened  the  garden  gate  to  Mr.  Dombcy, 
who  was  come  to  breakfast  with  his 
master,  by  appointment.  At  the  same 
moment  his  master  himself  came,  hur- 
'  rying  forth  to  receive  the  distinguished 
guest,  and  give  him  welcome  with  all 
his  teeUi. 
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%n  twitinrviUn  i/tmaiu*  attraction!  in  the 
llv«i  of  tfdtfKAt'ii. 

U9  (DiPifUfd  A  iliarn  glance  and  a 
ftliiirpHiitlleaiMr.  Pomoey  ai  hoipoke, 
nttd  ft  Mhftt'pgr  dnnoo,  and  a  ihari^cr 
^iiilleypt,  when  Mr.  Dombov,  drawing 
blin^eir  up  before  tlto  Arc,  in  tlio  atti- 
ttute  M  {)t\9n  oit])lud  by  liU  kcoond  In 
OMtMnifvttit,  totil  ed  round  at  iho  pioturea 
oil  (lie  walk  Cumorily  as  bis  cold  eye 
Vfuulnml  ovpr  them,  Carkor's  keen 
^lum  Aeootn)tauied  bi^  and  kept  paot 


Xi:.  I>w&9waic«atgEaEi«r6aai 
was  aim  eoKiUK  ts  he^  ^atL  ^cie  stLoiL 
Tlie  Darmty  swingxug^  bl  eke  gilded  bfff 
vitoia  ko^  puad J  csgCr  aC&BDflei  k 
▼aia  to  attOKt  Bocsecv  ^  Carier  vsi 
t«v  ol'Hiei  f  mr  of  Msvliitorto&ccdker; 
aad  (ke  vi9ibt>r^  abasxaetcd  im  Bcdita- 
UtMy  lookcfl  ftxedl J,  Bo4  to  aaj  9aDaijt 
9wer  kk  stiff  DeektiLitK  witkost  nisiBg 
hts  ejc«  fnm  Hkt  table-elodL    As  fcs 


aOka 
hfnhin  mA  eatr^ea  were  ao  keked  np 
in  r>b«erTat«im  <d  kts  master,  that  hs 
seareel  J  Teatnied  to  f^re  sbdter  to  the 

tb<jiigbt  that  the  Tisitor  was  the  grest 
gentlemau  be£ore  whom  be  had  been 
carried  as  a  certificate  of  the  fasiilj 
health,  in  his  childhood,  and  to  vh(« 
he  had  been  indebted  for  his  katber 
smalls. 

**  Allow  me,*'  said  Carker  suddenly, 
*' to  ask  how  Mrs.  Dombey  is  ?" 

He  leaned  forward  obsequiously,  as 
he  made  the  inquiry,  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  band ;  and  at  the  same 
time  bis  eyes  went  up  to  the  picture,  as 
if  he  said  to  it,  *'  Now,  see,  how  I  will 
load  him  on  I*' 

Mr.  Dombey  reddened  as  he  flP* 
swered : 

**  Mrs.  Dombey  is  quite  well.  Yoa 
remind  me,  Carker,  of  some  conveni' 
tion  tliat  I  wish  to  have  with  jua 

*'EobiA,  yo«  can  loaTe  qa,**  said  hii 
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\  M  wliose  mfld  tones  Robin 
ckrted  and  disappeared,  with  his  eyes 
>ced  on  bis  itatron  to  the  laet  '*  Yoa 
oa't  remember  that  boy,  of  course?" 
e  added,  when  the  imm^ed  Grinder 
'2k8  gone. 

^  **No,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  mag- 
ificent  indiffereDce. 

**Not  likely  that  a  man  like  yon 
^onld.  Hardly  possible,"  nnrmnred 
S&rker.  ' '  But  be  is  one  of  that  family 
rom  whom  yon  took  a  nnrse.  Perhaps 
"On  may  remember  having  generously 
:luu:;ged  yourself  with  his  education  f  ** 

•*  Is  it  that  boy  ?"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
*ith  a  frown.  **  He  does  little  credit 
io  his  education,  I  belieye." 

"Why,  he  is  a  young  rip,  I  am 
Kfraid,"  returned  Garker,  with  a  shrug. 
'*He  bears  that  character.  But  the 
broth  is,  I  took  him  into  my  service 
because,  being  able  to  get  no  other  em- 
ployment, he  conceived  (had  been 
taught  at  home,  I  dare  say)  that  he  liad 
ftome  sort  of  claim  upon  you,  and  was 
constantly  trying  to  dog  your  heels  with 
liis  petition.  And  although  my  defined 
and  recognised  connexion  with  your 
affairs  is  merely  of  a  business  character, 
Mill  I  have  that  spontaneous  interest  in 
everything  belonging  to  you,  that — " 

He  stoppefl  again,  as  if  to  discover 
whether  he  had  led  Mr.  Dombey  far 
enough  yet.  And  again,  with  his  chin 
Testing  on  his  han<^  he  leered  at  the 
picture. 

"  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  I 
am  s^isible  that  you  do  not  limit  your 
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"  Service,"*  suggested  his  smiling 
entertainer. 

**  No ;  I  prefer  to  say  your  regard,*' 
observed  Mr.  Dombey  ;  very  sensible, 
as  lie  said  so,  that  ho  was  paying  him 
a  handsome  and  flattering  compliment, 
**  to  our  mere  business  relations.  Youi 
consideration  for  my  feelings,  hopes, 
and  disappointments,  in  the  little  in- 
stance you  have  just  now  mentioned,  is 
an  example  in  point.  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  Carker.** 

Mr.  Carker  bent  his  head  slowly,  and 
very  softly  rubbed  his  bands,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  by  any  action  to  disturb 
Ihe  eurreatof  Mr.  Donvbey*s  eonfidence. 


"Your  allusion  to  ft  h  opportune, •• 
said  Mr.  Dombey,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion ;  **  for  it  prepares  the  way  to  what 
I  was  begmning  tu  say  to  you,  and  re- 
minds me  that  that  involves  no  abso- 
lutely new  relations  between  us,  although 
it  may  involve  more  personal  confidence 
on  my  part  tlian  I  have  hitherto ** 

'*  Distinguished  me  with,**  suggested 
Carker,  bending  his  bead  again  :  "J 
will  not  say  to  you  how  honoured  I  am  ; 
for  a  man  like  you  well  knows  how 
much  honour  be  has  in  his  power  to 
bestow  at  pleasure.** 

"Mrs.  Dombey  and  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  passing  this  compliment 
with  august  self-denial,  *'  are  not  quite 
agreed  upon  some  points.  We  do  not 
appear  to  understand  each  other  yet. 
Mrs.  Dombey  has  something  to  leani.** 

"Mrs.  Dombey  is  distinguished  by 
many  rare  attractions ;  and  has  be^  ac- 
customed, no  doubt,  to  receive  much  adu- 
lation,** said  the  smooth,  sleek  watcher 
of  his  slightest  look  and  tone.  '*But 
where  there  is  affection,  duty,  and  re- 
spect, any  little  mistakes  engendered  by 
such  causes  are  soon  set  right.** 

Mr.  Dombey*s  thoughts  instinctively 
flew  back  to  the  face  that  had  looked  &t 
him  in  his  wife's  dressing-room,  when 
an  imperious  hand  was  stretched  to- 
wards the  door  ;  and  remembering  the 
affection,  duty,  and  respect,  expressed 
in  it,  he  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  own 
face  quite  as  plainly  as  the  watchful 
eyes  upon  him  saw  it  there. 

"Mrs.  Dombey  and  myself,**  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  had  some  discussion,  before 
Mrs.  Skewton*s  death,  upon  the  causes 
of  my  dissatisfaction  ;  of  which  you 
will  have  formed  a  ger'^ral  understand- 
ing from  having  been  a  witness  of  what 
passed  between  Mi-s.  Dombey  and  myself 
on  the  evening  when  you  were  at  cur- 
at iny  house.*' 

"When  I  so  much  regretted  being 
present,**  said  the  smiling  Carker. 
"  Proud  as  a  man  in  my  position  neces- 
sarily must  be  of  your  ^miliar  notice- 
though  I  give  you  no  credit  for  it ;  you 
may  do  anything  you  please  without 
losing  caste — and  honoure<l  as  I  was  by 
an  early  presentation  to  Mrs.  Dombey, 
bef(M«  eke  was  made  eminent  by  liuaring 
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•I  Mr.  Jkmhef  witk  tlM  enl  ilyiieai 
at  ncTne  nonkiih  earring^  half  homaii 
and  kJf  brntfC ;  or  like  a  leering  face 
on  an  old  water-«po«ii.  Mr.  Dombey, 
recoTering  his  eompocore  bj  d^;reesy  or 
cooling  bis  emotion  in  his  sense  of 
having  taken  a  high  position,  sat  gra- 
doally  stiffening  again,  and  looking  at 
the  parrot  as  ^e  svnng  to  and  tm,  in 
her  great  wedding  ring. 

**  I  beg  yoor  pardon,"  said  Carker, 
after  a  silenee,  suddenly  resuming  his 
chair,  and  drawing  it  opposite  to  Mr. 
DombeyX  "bnt  let  me  understand. 
Mrs.  Dombey  is  aware  of  the  probability 
of  your  making  me  tho  oigan  of  yoor 
displeasure  ?*' 

^^Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Domb^r.  ''I 
have  said  so.** 

''Yes,**  rejoined  Garker,  quickly; 
"but  why  t" 

"  Why  !  *•  Mr.  Dombey  repeated, 
not  without  hesitation.  *'  Because  I 
told  her." 

"  Aye,**  replied  Carker.  "  But  why 
did  you  tell  her  t  You  see,'*  he  con- 
tinued with  a  smile,  and  softly  laying 
his  velvet  hand,  as  a  cat  might  have 
laid  its  sheathed  claws,  on  Mr.  Dom- 
bey*8  arm  ;  **  if  I  perfectly  understand 
what  is  in  your  mind,  I  am  so  much 
more  likely  to  be  useful,  and  to  have 
the  happiness  of  being  efifectually  em- 
ployed. I  think  I  do  understand.  I 
nave  not  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Dombey's 
good  opinion.  In  my  position,  I  have 
no  reason  to  expect  it ;  but  I  take  the 
lact  to  be.  that  I  have  not  got  it  ?  ** 
**  Possibly  not,**  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
**  Consequently,**  pursued  Carker, 
"your  making  these  communications 
to  Mrs.  Dombey  through  me,  is  sure  to  be 
I>artieulai-Iy  unpalatable  to  that  lady  ?** 
**lt  appears  to  me,**  said  Mr.  Dom- 
bey,  with  haughty  reserve,  and  yet 
with  some  embarrassment,  "that  Mrs. 
Dombey*8  views  upon  the  subject  form 
no  part  of  it  as  it  presents  itself  to  you 
and  me,  Carker.     But  it  may  be  so.** 

**  And — pardon  me — do  I  misconceive 
you,**  said  Carker,  **wlien  I  think  you 
descry  in  this,  a  likely  means  of  hum- 
bling Mrs.  Donibey*s  pride — I  use  the 
Jord  as  expressive  of  a  quality  which, 
M^t  Fltiiifi  dM  bounds,   adorns  and 
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a  My  m  fiskingaidici  fer  ki 
beao^  and  aocoBplishmeDts— snd,  not 
to  say  of  pvnishing  her,  but  of  ndndng 
her  to  the  snbmi^on  you  so  luUnU; 
and  justly  require  ?** 

**I  am  BOi  accustomed,  Gsrker,  u 
you   know,*'    said   Mr.  Dombey,  "to 
give  such  close  reasons  fax  sdj  oonm 
o(  conduct  I  think  proper  to  adopt,  but 
I  will  gainsay  nothing  of  this.    If  yn 
have  any  objection  to  found  npoo  it, 
that  is  indeed  another  thing,  and  t^ 
mere  statement  that  you  bate  one  vill 
be  sufficient.     But  I  have  notsappoeed, 
I  confess,  that  any  confidenoe  I  eonld 
intrust  to  you,  would  be  likdj  to  dt* 
grade  yoii — ** 

'*0h  !  /degraded!**  exdaimedOtf^ 
ker.     **  In  your  service  !  *' 

** —  or  to  place  you,**  pureoedKr. 
Dombey,  '*  in  a  false  position.** 

**  /  in  a  false  position  !**  exclaioei 
Carker.     "  I  shall  be  proud— delighw 
— to  execute  your  trust.     I  could  ba' 
wished,  I  own,  to  have  given  the  Ud} 
at  whose  feet  I  would  lay  my  bainbli 
duty  and  devotion — for  is  she  not  you 
wife ! — no  new  cause  of  dislike ;  bati 
wbh  from  you  is,  of  course,  paramoait 
to  every  other  consideration  on  eartl>< 
Besides,    when   Mrs.  Dombey   is  oob* 
verted  from  these  little  en-ors  of  jodg* 
ment,  incidental,  I  would  presume  U 
say,  to  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  I  | 
shall  hope  that  she  will  perceive  is  tlx  ' 
slight  part  I  take,  only  a  grain— my 
removed    and    different    sphere   givei 
room  for  little  more — of  the  respect  for 
you,  and  sacrifice  of  all  consideration! 
to  you,  of  which  it  will  be  her  pleasuit 
and  privilege  to  gamer  up  a  great  stoic 
every  day." 

Mr.  Dombey  seemed,  at  the  moment, 
again  to  see  her  with  her  hand  stretched 
out  towards  the  door,  and  again  to  heat 
through  the  mild  speech  of  his  con* 
fidential  agent  an  echo  of  the  wordi^ 
**  Nothing  can  make  us  stranger  U 
each  other  than  we  are  hencefoi-th  !* 
But  he  shook  off  the  fancy,  and  dit 
not  shake  in  his  resolution,  and  said 
"  Cei-tainly,  no  doubt." 

**  There  is  nothing  moi^**  quotl 
Carker,  di-awing  his  chair  Ivick  to  it 
old  place — for  they  had  taken  Uttl 
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:&st  ns  yei— >fsnd  pcrasing  for  an 
er  before  be  sat  down. 
Nolbiug,'*  said  Air.  Dombey,  "but 
YoM  will  be  goml  enough  to  ob- 
Carker,  that  uo  message  to  Mi-s. 
bey  with  which  you  are  or  may  be 
ged,  admits  of  reply.  Tou  will  be 
I  enough  to  bring  me  no  reply. 
•  Dombey  is  informed  that  it  does 
become  me  to  temporise  or  treat 
n  any  matter  that  is  at  issue 
^'een  ns,   and  that  what  I  say  is 

^r.  Carker  signified  his  nnderstand- 
»  of  these  credentials,  and  they  fell 
breakfast  with  what  appetite  they 
S^it.    The  Grinder  also,  in  due  time, 
appeared,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  his 
^^^  without  a    moment's    respite, 
^  passing  the  time  in  a  reyerie  of 
>rsliipful  terror.  Breakfast  concluded, 
**•  Dom bey's  horse  was  ordered  out 
>%^Qi  and  Mr.  Carker  mounting  his 
"^^i  they  rode  oflf  for  the  City  togetlier. 
'b*.  Carker  was  in  capital  spirits, 
^d  talked  much.      Mr.  Dombey  re- 
•iTed  his  conversation  with  the  sove- 
''^  air  of  a  man  who  had  a  right  to  be 
'^6d  to,  and  occasionally  condescended 
throw  in  a  few  words  to  carry  on  the 
iversation.     So  they  rode  on   cha- 
^teristically  enough.     But  Mr.  Dom- 
^  in  his  dignity,  rode  with  very  long 
*rups,   and  a   very  loose  rein,  aud 
y  rarely  deigned  to  look  down  to  see 
ire  his  horse  went.     In  consequence 
which  it  happened  that  Mr.  Dora- 
's horse,  while  going  at  a  round 
stumbled  on  some  loose  stones, 
iw  him,  rolled  over  him,  and  lash- 
out  with  his  iron-shod  feet,  in  his 
ggles  to  get  up,  kicked  him. 
be.  Carker,  quick  of  eye,  steady  of 
1,  and  a  good  horseman,  was  afoot, 
had  the  struggling  animal   upon 
egs  and  by  the  bridle,  in  a  moment, 
irwise    tliat  morning's    confidence 
Id  have  been  Mr.   Dombey's  last, 
even  with  the  flush  and  hurry  of 
action  red  upon  him,  he  bent  over 
prostrate  chief  with   every  tooth 
osed,  and  muttereil  as  he  stooped 
1,    **I   have  given  good  cause  of 
ce  to  Mrs.  Dombey  now*  if  she 
r  it  1" 


Mr.  Dombey  being  insensible^  and 
bleeding  from  the  head  and  face,  was 
carried  by  certain  menders  of  the  roa<l, 
under  Carker's  direction,  to  the  nearest 
public-house,  which  was  not  far  off, 
and  where  be  was  soon  attended  by 
divers  surgeons,  who  arrived  in  quick 
succession  from  all  parts,  and  who 
seemed  to  come  by  some  mysterious 
instinct,  as  vultures  are  said  to  gather 
about  a  camel  who  dies  in  the  desei-t. 
After  being  at  some  pains  to  rcstor^ 
him  to  consciousness,  these  genllemeu 
examined  into  the  nature  of  his  ii^uiies. 
One  surgeon  who  lived  hard  by  was 
strong  for  a  compound  fi.ictore  of  the 
leg,  which  was  the  landlord's  opinion 
also  ;  but  two  surgeons  who  lived  at  a 
disUince,  and  were  only  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood by  accident,  combated  this 
opinion  so  disintei-estedly,  that  it  waa 
decided  at  last  that  the  patient,  though 
severely  cut  and  bruised,  had  broken 
no  bones  but  a  lesser  rib  or  so,  and 
might  be  carefully  taken  home  before 
night.  His  injuries  being  dressed  aud 
bandaged,  which  was  a  long  operation, 
and  he  at  length  lefb  to  repose,  Mr. 
Carker  mouuted  his  horse  again,  and 
rode  away  to  carry  the  intelligence 
home. 

Crafty  and  cruel  as  bis  face  was  at 
the  best  of  times,  though  it  was  a  suffi- 
ciently fair  face  as  to  form  and  regu- 
larity of  feature,  it  was  at  its  worst 
when  he  set  foilh  on  this  eriand  ;  ani- 
mated by  the  craft  aud  cruelty  of 
thoughts  within  him,  suggestions  of 
remote  possibility  rather  than  of  design 
or  plot,  that  made  him  ride  as  if  he 
hunted  men  and  women.  Draw  ing  rein 
at  lengtli,  and  slackening  in  his  speed* 
as  he  came  into  the  more  public  roads, 
he  checked  his  white-legged  horse  into 
picking  his  way  along  as  usual,  and 
hid  himself  beneath  his  sleek,  hushed, 
crouching  manner,  and  his  ivory  smiley 
as  he  best  could. 

He  rode  direct  to  Mr.  Dombey's 
house,  alighted  at  the  door,  aud  begged 
to  see  Mrs.  Dombey  on  an  affair  of 
importance.  The  servant  who  showed 
him  to  Mr.  Dombey's  own  room,  soon 
returned  to  say  that  it  was  not  Mrs. 
Duinbey's  hour  for  rooeiving  vLutanl^ 
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•nd  tliat  lie  begged  pardon  tor  noi 
having  mt^nlioDCtl  it  before. 

Mr.  Ca«k«r,  who  was  quite  prepared 
for  a  ool'J  recei)tion,  wrote  upon  a  card 
that  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  press- 
ing for  an  interview,  and  tliat  he  would 
not  be  so  U)ld  as  to  do  so,  for  the  second 
time  (thi^  he  underlined),  if  he  were 
not  equally  sure  of  the  occasion  being 
sufficient  for  his  justification.  After 
a  trifling  delay,  Mrs.  Dombey's  maid 
appeared,  and  conducted  him  to  a  morn- 
ing room  up-stairs,  where  Edith  and 
Florence  were  together. 

He  had  never  thought  Edith  halT  so 
beautiful  before.  Much  as  he  admired 
the  graces  of  her  face  and  form,  and 
fi'eshly  as  they  dwelt  within  his  sensual 
remembrance,  he  had  never  thought 
her  half  so  beautiful. 

Her  glance  fell  haughtily  upon  him 
in  the  doorway ;  but  he  looked  at  Flo- 
rence— though  only  in  the  act  of  bend- 
ing his  head,  as  he  came  in — with  some 
irre[iressible  expression  of  the  new 
power  he  held  ;  and  it  was  his  triumph 
to  see  the  glance  droop  aud  falter,  and  to 
see  that  Edith  half  roseupto  receivehim. 

He  was  very  sorry,  he  was  deeply 
grieved  ;  he  couldn't  say  with  what 
unwillingness  he  came  to  prepare  her 
for  the  intelligence  of  a  very  slight 
accident  He  entreated  Mrs.  Dombey 
to  comjose  herself.  Upon  his  sacred 
word  of  honour,  there  was  no  cause  of 
alarm.     But  Mr.  Dombey 

Florence  uttered  a  sudden  cry.  He 
did  not  look  at  her,  but  at  Edith. 
Edith  composed  and  re-assured  her. 
She  uttered  no  cry  of  distress.     No,  no. 

Mr.  Dombey  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent in  riding.  His  horse  had  slipped, 
and  he  bad  been  thrown. 

Florence  wildly  exclaimed  that  he 
was  badly  hurt ;  that  he  was  killed  ! 

No.  Upon  his  honour,  Mr.  Dombey, 
tbongh  stunned  at  first,  was  soon  re- 
covered, and  though  certainly  hurt  was 
in  no  kind  of  danger.  If  this  were  not 
^he  truth,  he,  the  distrcs.sed  intruder, 
never  could  have  had  the  ci»urage  to 
t^reseut  himself  before  Mrs.  Dombey. 
It  was  the  truth  indeetl,  he  solemnly 
assured  her. 

AJI  this  h3  daid  as  if  he  were  aiis^-;si- 
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ing  Edith,  and  not  Florence,  and  witiilni  |||^ 
eyes  and  his  smile  fastened  on  EditL 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  her  where 
Mr.  Dombey  was  Ijing,  and  to  request 
that  a  carriage  might  be  pkced  fit  hii 
di.sposal  to  bring  him  home. 

"Mama,"  Faltered  Florence  in  tean, 
**  If  I  might  venture  to  go !" 

Mr.    Corker,    having   his  eyes  oa 
Edith  when  he  heard  these  words,  gaT8 
her  a  secret  look  and  slightly  shooV  his 
head.     He  saw  how  she  battled  with 
herself  before  she  answered  him  with 
her  handsome  eyes,  but  he  wrested  the 
answer  from  her — he  showed  her  that 
he  would  have  it,  or  that  he  would 
speak  and  cut  Florence  to  the  heart- 
and  she  gave  it  to  him.    As  he  had 
looked  at  the  picture  in  the  mormnSi 
so  he  looked  at  her  aftervi-ards,  whei 
she  turned  her  eyes  away. 

**  I  am  directed  to  request,"  he  ssid, 
**  that  the  new  housekeeper — Mrs.  Pi? 
chin,  I  think,  is  the  name — *' 

Nothing  escaped  him.  He  saw,  in 
an  instant,  that  she  was  another  sli^ 
of  Mr.  Dombey's  on  his  wife. 

** — may  be  informed  that  Mr.  Dora* 
bey  wishes  to  have  his  bed  prepared  in 
his  own  apartments  down  stairs,  as  be 
prefers  those  rooms  to  any  other.  1 
shall  return  to  Mr.  Dombey  almost 
immediately.  That  evei7  poEsible  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  his  comfort, 
and  that  he  is  the  object  of  every  pos* 
siblc  solicitude,  I  need  not  assure  yon. 
Madam.  Let  me  again  say,  there  ii 
no  cause  for  the  least  alarm.  Kvea 
you  may  be  quite  at  ease,  believe  me." 

He  bowed  himself  outi  with  his  ex* 
tremest  show  of  deference  and  concilia' 
tion ;  and  having  returned  to  Mr. 
Dombey*s  room,  and  there  arranged  for 
a  carriage  being  sent  after  him  to  the 
City,  mounted  his  horse  again,  aud  rode 
slowly  thither.  He  was  very  thought* 
ful  as  he  went  along,  and  very  thought* 
ful  there,  and  very  thoughtf  j1  in  the 
carriage  on  his  way  back  to  the  place 
where  Mr.  Doml)oy  had  been  left '  It 
was  only  when  sitting  by  that  gentle- 
man's couch  that  he  was  quite  himself 
again,  aud  conscious  of  his  teeth. 

About  the    time    of   twilight,   Mr. 
^Bomb^^^  ^evously  afflicted  with  ache: 
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tnd  paini^  was  helped  into  his  carriage, 
and  propped  with  cloaks  and  pillows  on 
one  side  of  it, '  while  his  confidential 
agent  bore  him  company  npon  the 
other.  As  he  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
they  moved  at  little  more  than  a  foot 
pace ;  and  hence  it  was  quite  dark 
when  he  was  brought  home.  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  bitter  and  grim,  and  not  ob- 
livions of  the  Peruvian  mines,  as  the 
establishment  in  general  had  good  reason 
to  know,  received  him  at  the  door,  and 
freshened  the  domestics  with  several 
little  sprinklings  of  wordy  vinegar, 
while  they  assisted  in  conveying  him  to 
his  room.  Mr.  Carker  remained  in 
attendance  until  he  was  safe  in  bed, 
and  then,  as  he  declined  to  receive  any 
female  visitor,  but  the  excellent  Ogress 
who  presided  over  his  household,  waited 
on  Mrs.  Dombey  once-  more,  with  his 
report  on  her  lord's  condition. 

He  again  found  Edith  alone  with 
Florence,  and  he  again  addressed  the 
whole  of  his  soothing  speech  to  Edith, 
as  if  she  were  a  prey  to  the  liveliest 
and  most  affectionate  anxieties.  So 
earnest  he  was  in  his  respectful  sym- 


pathy, that)  on  taking  leave,  he  ven- 
tured— with  one  more  glance  towards 
Florence  at  the  moment — to  take  her 
hand,  and  bending  over  it,  to  touch  it 
with  his  lips. 

Edith  did  not  withdraw  the  hand, 
nor  did  she  strike  his  fair  (ace  with  it, 
despite  the  flush  upon  her  cheek«  the 
bright  light  in  her  eyes,  and  the  dila- 
tion of  her  whole  form.  But  when  she 
was  alone  in  her  own  room,  she  struck 
it  on  the  marble  chimney-shelf,  so  that, 
at  one  blow,  it  was  bruised,  and  bled  ; 
and  iield  it  from  her,  near  the  shining 
fire,  as  if  she  could  have  thrust  it  in 
and  burned  it. 

Par  into  the  night  she  sat  alone,  by 
the  sinking  blaze,  in  dark  and  threat- 
ening beauty,  watching  the  murky 
shadows  looming  on  tiie  wall,  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  tangible,  and  cast  them 
there.  Whatever  shapes  of  outrage 
and  affront,  and  black  foreshadowings 
of  things  that  might  happen,  flickered, 
indistinct  and  giant-like,  before  her, 
one  resented  figure  marshalled  them 
against  her.  Ajud  that  figure  was  her 
husband. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 
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FiiOBEiroB,  long  since  awakened  from 
her  dream,  mournfully  observed  the 
estrangement  between  her  father  and 
Edith,  and  saw  it  widen  more  and 
more,  and  knew  that  there  was  greater 
bitterness  between  them  every  day. 
Each  day's  added  knowledge  deepened 
the  shade  upon  her  love  and  hope,  roused 
up  the  old  sorrow  that  had  slumbered 
for  a  little  time,  and  made  it  even 
heavier  to  bear  than  it  had  been  before. 

It  had  been  hard — how  hard  may 
none  but  Florence  ever  know  ! — to  have 
the  natural  affection  of  a  true  and 
erimest  nature  turned  to  agony  ;  and 
iLight,  or  stem  repulse,  substituted  ijr 
the  tenderest  protection  and  the  dearest 
•are.  It  had  been  hard  to  feel  in  her 
leep  heart  what  she  had  felt,  and  never 


know  the  happiness  of  one  touch  of 
response.  But  it  was  much  more  hard 
to  be  compelled  to  doubt  either  her 
father  or  Edith,  so  affectionate  and  dear 
to  her,  and  to  think  of  her  love  for  each 
of  them,  by  turns,  with  fear,  distrust, 
and  wonder. 

Yet  Florence  now  began  to  do  bo  ; 
and  the  doing  of  it  was  a  task  imposed 
upon  hei"  by  the  very  purity  of  her  soul, 
as  one  she  could  not  fly  from.  She 
saw  her  father  cold  and  obdurate  to 
Edith,  as  to  her  ;  hard,  inflexible,  un- 
yielding. Could  it  be,  she  asked  her- 
self with  starting  tears,  that  her  own 
Cj&t  mother  had  been  made  un- 
happy by  such  treatment,  and  had 
pined  away  and  dvcvi.'l  TV\ciw  ^\^  n\'w\\ 
think    bow   vxouOl  wvii  «.\A.\.vi\^  ^JK\n>x 
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wnM  to  erery  one  bat  her,  with  what 
disdain  she  treated  him,  how  distantly 
■he  kept  apart  from  him,  and  what 
she  had  said  on  the  night  when  she 
came  home ;  and  quickly  it  would  eome 
on  Florence,  almost  as  a  crime,  that 
she  loved  one  who  was  set  in  opposition 
to  her  father,  and  that  her  father 
knowing  of  it,  must  think  of  her  in  his 
solitary  room  as  the  unnatural  child 
who  added  this  wrong  to  the  old  fault, 
so  much  wept  for,  of  never  having  won 
his  fiitherly  afifection  from  her  birth. 
The  next  kind  word  from  Edith,  the 
next  kind  glance,  would  shake  these 
thoughts  again,  and  make  them  seem 
like  black  ingratitude ;  for  who  but  she 
had  cheered  the  drooping  heart  of 
Florence,  so  lonely  and  so  hurt,  and 
l>een  its  best  of  comforters  1  Thus, 
with  her  gentle  nature  yearning  to 
them  both,  feeling  the  misery  of  both, 
and  whispering  doubts  of  her  own  duty 
to  both,  Florence  in  her  wider  and  ex- 
panded love,  and  by  the  side  of  Edith, 
endured  more,  than  when  she  had 
hoarded  up  her  undivided  secret  in  the 
mournful  house,  and  her  beautiful 
Mamma  had  never  dawned  upon  it. 

One  exquisite  unhappiness  that 
would  have  &x  outweighed  this,  Flo- 
rence was  spared.  She  never  had  the 
least  suspicion  that  Edith  by  her  ten- 
derness for  her  widened  the  separation 
from  her  father,  or  gave  him  new  cause 
of  dislike.  If  Florence  had  conceived 
the  possibility  of  such  an  effect  being 
wrought  by  such  a  cause,  what  grief 
■he  would  have  felt,  what  sacrifice  she 
would  have  tried  to  make,  poor  loving 
girl,  how  flEist  and  sure  her  quiet  passage 
mi^t  have  been  beneath  it  to  the  pre- 
sence of  that  higher  Father  who  does 
not  reject  his  children's  love,  or  spurn 
their  tried  and  broken  hearts,  Heaven 
knows  I  But  it  was  otherwise  and  that 
was  well. 

No  word  was  ever  spoken  between 
Florence  and  Edith  now,  on  these 
subjects.  Edith  had  said  there  ought 
to  be  between  them,  in  that  wise,  a 
division  and  a  silence  like  the  grave 
itself :  and  Florence  felt  that  she  was 
right. 

In   this  state  of  afifairs  her   father 
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was  brought  home  mffering  inifiS' 
abled  :  and  gloonuly  retired  to  las  on 
rooms,  where  he  was  tended  by  semnt^ 
not  approached  by  Editk,  and  had  at 
friend  or  companion  but  Mr.  CaikSj 
who  withdrew  near  midniglii 

**And  nice  company  ft«  is,  Mii 
Floy,"  said  Susan  Nipper.  "Ob,Wi 
a  precious  piece  of  goods !  If  cw  v 
wants  a  character  don't  let  him  eosi 
to  me  whatever  he  does,  that's  tU I 
tell  him." 

**  Dear  Susan,"  urged  Floteuc^ 
"don't!" 

<*0h  it's  very  well  to  say  ' 
Miss  Floy,"  returned  the  Nipper,  mw* 
exasperated  ;   "  but  ndy  b^g  ]<« 
pardon  we  're  coming  to  such  paaj 
that  it  turns  all  the  blood  in  s  penw) 
body  into  pins  and  needles,  with  tW 
pints   bH   ways.      Don't  mistake  si 
Miss  Floy,  I  don  t  mean  nothing  a^ 
your  ma-in-law  who  has  always  treatw 
me  as  a  lady  should  though  she  H 
rather  high  I  must  say  not  that  I  h»n 
any  right  to  object  to  that  particala, 
but  when  we  come  to  Mrs.  Pipchiiaei 
and  having  them  put  over  us  and  keept 
ing  guard  at  your  pa's  door  like  cio-  mf^ 
codiles   (only  make   us  thankful  th«*  1*^ 
they  lay  no  eggs  !)  we  are  a  growing 
too  outrageous  ! " 

"  Papa  thinks  well  of  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
Susan,"  returned  Florence,  "andhasi 
right  to  choose  his  housekeeper,  you 
know.     Pray  don't  I " 

"Well  Miss  Floy,"  returned  the 
Nipper,  "when  you  say  don't,  I  never 
do  I  hope  but  Mrs.  Pipchin  acts  like 
early  gooseberries  upon  me  Miss,  and 
nothing  less." 

Susan  was  unusually  emphatic  and 
destitute   of  punctuation   in   her  dis* 
course  on  this   night,    which  was  the 
night  of  Mr.   Dombej^s  being  brought 
home,  because,  having  been  sent  dovra 
stairs  by  Florence  to  inquire  after  him, 
she  had  been  obliged    to    deliver  lier 
message  to   her   mortal    enemy   Mrs. 
Pipchin  ;    who,   without  carrying  it  in 
to  Mr.  Dombey,  had  taken  upon  her- 
self to  return  what  Miss  Nipper  called 
a  huffish  answer,  on  her  own  respon- 
sibility.    This,  Susan  Nipper  construed 
into  presumption  on  the  part  of  that 
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^'V^Jaxj   mifferer    by  the   Fenrvian 
8^   and  a   deed   of  dLsparagement 
1^*^X1    lier  young  lady,  that  was  not  to 
"p  TOr^ven  ;    and  so  far  her  emphatic 
^^■fce  -was  special.      But  she  had  been 
^  ^  oondition  of  greatly  increased  sns- 
^^sioix   and  distrust,    ever    since    the 
T^^^'^^ge  ;  for,  Uke  most  persons  of  her 
HTtadity  of  mind,  who  form  a  strong  and 
J^^Hsere  attachment  to  one  in  the  dif- 
^*^it  station  which  Florence  occupied, 
^^sau  was  very  jealous,  and  her  jealousy 
^^urally  attached  to  Edith,   who  di- 
^ded  her  old  empire,  and  came  between 
•Jpm.       Proud    and   glad    as    Susan 
T^per  truly  was,  that  her  young  mis- 
***a8  should  be  advanced  towards  her 
^*t>per  place  in  the  scene  of  her  old 
^^lectk  <uid  that  she  should  have  her 
«^ther's    handsome  wife  for  her  com- 
^^on  and  protectress,  she  could  not 
^^liiiquish  any   part  of  her  own  do- 
^iiuon  to  the  handsome  wif<^  without 
^  gmdge  and  a  vague  feeling  of  ill  will, 
tot  wMch  she  did  not  faU  to  find  a 
^sbterested  justification  in  her  sharp 
perception  of  the  pride  and  passion  of 
the  lady's  character.      From  the  back- 
bond to  which  she  had   necessarily 
retired  somewhat,  since  the  marriage, 
Miss  Nipper  looked  on,  therefore,  at 
domestic    aflDsiirs    in    general,  with    a 
resolute  conviction  that  no  good  would 
come  of  Mrs.  Dombey :  always  being 
very  careful  to  publish  on  all  possible 
occasions,  that  she  had  nothing  to  say 
Against  her, 

"  Susan,'*  said  Florence,  who  was 
flitting  thoughtfully  at  her  table,  *St 
is  very  late.  I  shall  want  nothing  more 
to-night." 

"Ah,  Miss  Floy!"  returned  the 
Kipper,  "I'm  sure  I  often  wish  for 
them  old  times  when  I  sat  up  with 
you  hours  later  than  this  and  fell  asleep 
through  being  tired  out  when  you  was 
as  broad  awake  as  spectacles,  but 
you  've  ma's-in-law  to  come  and  sit 
with  you  now  Miss  Floy  and  I'm  thank- 
ful for  it  I  'm  sure.  I  've  not  a  word 
to  say  against  'em.'* 

"I  shall  not  forget  who  was  my  old 
companion  when  I  had  cone,  Susan," 
returned  Florence,  gently,  "never  I" 
And  locking  up,  she  put  her  arm  round 


the  neck  of  her  humble  friend,  drew 
her  fistce  down  to  hers,  and  bidding  her 
good  night,  kissed  it ;  which  so  mollified 
Miss  Nipper,  that  she  fell  a  sobbing. 

"Now  my  dear  Miss  Floy,"  said 
Susan,  "let  me  go  down  stairs  again 
and  see  how  your  pa  is,  I  know  you  're 
wretched  about  him,  do  let  me  go  down 
stairs  again  and  knock  at  his  door  my 
own  setf." 

"No,"  said  Florence,  "go  to  bed. 
We  shall  hear  more  in  the  morning. 
I  will  inquire  myself  in  the  morning. 
Mamma  has  been  down,  I  dare  say  ;'* 
Florence  blushed,  for  she  had  no  such 
hope;  "or  ia  there  now,  perhaps. 
Goodnight!" 

Susan  was  too  much  softened  to  ex- 
press her  private  opinion  on  the  pro- 
bability of  Mrs.  Dombey's  being  in 
attendance  on  her  husband ;  and  silently 
withdi*ew.  Florence  left  alone,  soon 
hid  her  head  upon  her  hands  as  she 
had  often  done  in  other  days,  and  did 
not  restrain  the  tears  from  coursing 
down  her  face.  The  misery  of  this 
domestic  discord  and  unhappiness ;  the 
withered  ho^  she  cheiished  now,  if 
hope  it  could  be  called,  of  ever  being 
taken  to  her  other's  heart ;  her  doubts 
and  fears  between  the  two  ;  the  yearn- 
ing of  her  innocent  breast  to  both ;  the 
heavy  disappointment  and  regret  of  such 
an  end  as  this,  to  what  had  been  a 
vision  of  bright  hope  and  promise  to 
her ;  all  crowded  on  her  mind  and 
made  her  tears  flow  fast.  Her  mother 
and  her  brother  dead,  her  father  un- 
moved towards  her,  Edith  opposed  to 
him  and  casting  him  away,  but  loving 
her,  and  loved  by  her,  it  seemed  as  il 
her  aflFection  could  never  prosper,  rest 
where  it  would.  That  weak  thought 
was  soon  hushed,  but  the  thoughts  in 
which  it  had  arisen  were  too  true  and 
strong  to  be  dismissed  with  it;  and 
they  made  the  night  desolate. 

Among  such  reflections  there  rose  up, 
as  there  had  risen  up  all  day,  the  image 
of  her  (ather,  wounded  and  in  pain, 
alone  in  his  own  room,  untended  by 
those  who  should  be  nearest  to  him, 
and  passing  the  tardy  hours  in  lonely 
suffering.  A  frightened  thought  which 
made  her  start  and  clabp  her  hands— 
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tkongb  it  was  not  a  new  one  in  her 
mind — ^that  he  might  die,  and  never 
see  her  or  prononnce  her  name,  thrilled 
her  whole  frame.  In  her  agitation  she 
thought,  and  tremhled  while  she  thought 
of  onoe  more  stealing  down  stairs,  and 
Tenturing  to  his  door. 

She  listened  at  her  own.  The  house 
was  quiet,  and  all  the  lights  were  out. 
It  was  a  long,  long  time,  she  thought, 
since  she  used  to  make  her  nightly 
pilgrimages  to  his  door  I  It  was  a  long, 
long  time,  she  tried  to  think,  since  she 
had  enteied  his  room  at  midnight,  and 
he  had  led  her  hack  to  the  stair-foot  ! 

With  the  same  child's  heart  within 
her,  as  of  old :  even  with  the  child's 
sweet  timid  eyes  and  clustering  hair : 
Florence,  aa  strange  to  her  father  in  her 
early  maiden  hloom,  as  in  her  nursery 
time,  crept  down  the  staircase  listening 
as  she  went,  and  drew  near  to  his  room. 
No  one  was  stirring  in  the  house.  The 
door  was  partly  open  to  admit  air  ;  and 
all  was  so  still  within,  that  she  could 
hear  the  huming  of  the  fire,  and  count 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  that  stood  upon 
the  ehimney-piece. 

She  looked  in.  In  that  room,  the 
housekeeper  wrapped  in  a  blanket  was 
fkst  asleep  in  an  easy  chab  before  the 
fire.  The  doors  between  it  and  the 
next,  were  partly  closed,  and  a  screen 
was  drawn  before  them  ;  but  there  was 
a  light  there,  and  it  shone  upon  the 
cornice  of  his  bed.  All  was  so  very 
still  that  she  could  hear  from  his  breath- 
ing that  he  was^asleep.  This  gave  her 
courage  to  pass  round  the  screen,  and 
look  into  his  chamber. 

It  was  as  great  a  start  to  come  upon 
his  sleeping  f&ce  as  if  she  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  it.  Florence  stood  arrested 
on  the  spot,  and  if  he  had  awakened 
then,  must  have  remained  there. 

There  was  a  cut  upon  his  forehead, 

and  they  had  been  wetting  his  hair, 

which  lay  bedabbled  and  entangled  on 

the  pillow.     One  of  his  arms,  resting 

outside  the  bed,  was  bandaged  up,  and 

he  was  veiy  white.     But  it  was  not 

this,  that  after  the  first  quick  glance^ 

ond   Brst   assurance   of   hia   ^eepVn^ 

^u/et/y,    beJd    Florence    footed  to  lYie 

ground.     It  wtic  something  verj  d^Sov 
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ent  from  this,  and  more  fhsn  thiS)  ^ 
made  him  look  so  solemn  in  lier  ey» 

She  had  never  seen  his  &ce  in  &U  >>(> 
life,  but  there  had  been  upon  it-or8l» 
fancied  so — some  disturbing  consdons' 
ness  ot  her.    She  had  never  seen  to 
face  in  all  her  life,  but  hope  had  Bank      _ 
within  her,  and  her  timid  glance bd  ^^^ 
drooped  before  its  stem,  unloving,  aai 
repelling  harshness.      As  she  \M 
upon  it  now,  she  saw  it,  for  the  fiiA 
time,   free  from  the  cloud  thai  luA 
darkened  her  childhood.    Calm,tn&* 
quil  night)  was  reigning  in  its  steal 
He  might  have  gone  to  sleep,  for  any* 
thing  she  saw  there,  blessing  her. 

Awake,  unkind  Father !  Awake, 
now,  sullen  man  !  The  time  is  flitting 
by ;  the  hour  is  coming  with  an  angry 
tread.     Awake ! 

There  was  no  change  upon  his  &ce ;  and 
as  she  watched  it,  awfully,  its  motion- 
less repose  recalled  the  faces  that  were 
gone.  So  they  looked,  so  would  he; 
80  she,  his  weeping  child,  who  should 
say  when  !  so  all  the  world  of  love  and 
hatred  and  indifference  around  them! 
When  that  time  should  come,  it  would 
not  be  the  heavier  to  him,  for  this  thai 
she  was  going  to  do  ;  and  it  might  fall 
something  lighter  upon  her. 

She  stole  close  to  the  bed,  and  draw* 
ing  in  her  breath,  bent  down,  and  sofUy 
kissed  him  on  the  face,  and  laid  her 
own  for  one  brief  moment  by  its  side^ 
and  put  the  arm,  with  which  she  dared 
not  touch  him,  round  about  him  on  thi 
pillow. 

Awake,  doomed  man,  while  she  ii 
near !  The  time  is  flitting  by ;  the 
hour  is  coming  with  an  angry  tread; 
its  foot  is  in  the  house.    Awake  ! 

In  her  mind,  she  prayed  to  Qod  to 
bless  her  father,  and  to  soften  him 
towards  her,  if  it  might  be  so ;  and  if 
not,  to  forgive  him  if  he  was  wrong,  and 
pardon  her  the  prayer  which  Hmoti 
seemed  impiety.  And  doing  so,  and 
looking  back  at  him  with  blinded  eyes, 
and  stealing  timidly  away,  passed  oat 
of  his  room,  and  crossed  the  other,  and 
was  gone. 
^    '^•^  TfiA.^  ^^^^-^  ^-^  now.     He  may 
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^  and  find  it  near  him  when  the 
^come! 

"^  and  grieving  was  the  heart  of 
^^Uce,  as  she  crept  up  stairs.  The 
^^  house  bad  grown  more  dismal 
?^  Bhe  came  down.  The  sleep  she 
7.  Wq  looking  on,  in  the  dead  of 
Sht,  had  the  solemnity  to  her  of  death 
^  life  in  one.  The  secrecy  and  silence 
W  own  proceeding  made  the  night 
^t,  silent,  and  oppressive.  She 
t  onwilling,  almost  unable,  to  go  on 
her  own  chamber ;  and  turning  into 
)  drawing-rooms,  where  the  clouded 
on  was  shining  through  the  blinds, 
iced  out  into  the  empty  streets. 
?he  wind  was  blowing  drearily.  The 
ps  looked  pale,  and  shook  as  if  they 
e  cold.     There  was  a  distant  glim- 

of  something  that  was  not  quite 
mess,  rather  than  of  light,  in  the 
;  and  foreboding  night  was  shiver- 
and  restless,  as  the  dying  are  who 
:e  a  troubled  end.  Florence  re- 
ibered  how,  as  a  watcher,  by  a  sick 
I  she  had  noted  this  bleak  time,~and 
its  influenc3,  as  if  in  some  hidden 
iral  antipathy  to  it;  and  now  it 
very,  very  gloomy, 
ler  Mamma  had  not  come  to  her  room 
night,  which  was  one  cause  of  her 
!og  sat  late  out  of  her  bed.  In  her 
trad  uneasiness,  no  less  than  in  her 
iut  longing  to  have  somebody  to 
k  to,  and  to  break  this  spell  of 
m  and  silence,  Florence  directed 
steps  towards  the  chamber  where 
slept. 

he  door  was  not  fastened  within, 
yielded  smoothly  to  her  hesitating 
L  She  was  surprised  to  find  a 
ht  light  burning  ;  still  more  sur- 
id,  on  looking  in,  to  see  that  her 
ima,  but  partially  undressed,  was 
ng  near  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  which 

crumbled    and    dropped    away, 
eyes  were  intently  bent  upon  the 

and  in  their  light,  and  in  her  face, 
in  her  form,  and  in  the  grasp  with 
3h  she  held  the  elbows  of  her 
r  as  if  about  to  start  up,  Florence 
snch  fierce  emotion  that  it  terrified 

Mkmma  I**  Bbe  cried  "what  is  the 


Edith  started;  looking  at  her  with 
sucb  a  strange  dread  in  her  face,  that 
Florence  was  more  frightened  than 
before. 

**  Mamma !  '*  said  Florence,  hurriedly 
advancing.  *'  Dear  Mamma  I  what  ii 
the  matter  t " 

**I  have  not  been  well,**  said  Edith, 
shaking,  and  still  looking  at  her  in  the 
same  strange  way.  *'I  have  had  bod 
dreams,  my  love.** 

*' And  not  yet  been  to  bed.  Mamma?** 

' '  No, "  she  returned.  ' '  Half-waking 
dreams.** 

Her  features  gradually  softened ; 
and  sufifering  Florence  to  come  close  to 
her,  within  her  embrace,  she  said  in 
a  tender  manner,  **  But  what  does  my 
bird  do  here  1  What  does  my  bird  do 
here!" 

**I  have  been  uneasy,  Mamm%  in 
not  seeing  you  to-night,  and  in  not 
knowing  how  Papa  was ;  and  I *' 

Florence  stopped  there,  and  said  no 
more. 

"Is  it  late?**  asked  Edith,  fondly 
putting  back  the  curls  that  mingled 
with  her  own  dark  hair,  and  strayed 
upon  her  face. 

**  Very  late.     Near  day.'* 

«  Near  day  1  **  she  repeated  in  sur- 
prise. 

**  Dear  Mamma,  what  have  yon  done 
to  your  hand  ? "  said  Florence. 

Edith  drew  it  suddenly  away,  and, 
for  a  moment,  looked  at  her  with  the 
same  strange  dread  (there  was  a  sort  of 
wild  avoidance  in  it)  as  before ;  but 
she  presently  said,  **  Nothing,  nothing. 
A  blow.**  And  then  she  said,  **M7 
Florence  1  **  And  then  her  bosom 
heaved,  and  sbe  wa^  weeping  passion- 
ately. 

"Mamma!"  said  Florence.  '*  Oh 
Mamma,  what  can  I  do,  what  should 
I  do,  to  make  us  happier  ?  Is  there 
anything ! " 

**  Nothing,"  she  replied.  - 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?  Can  it 
never  be  ?  If  I  speak  now  of  what  is 
in  my  thoughts,  in  spite  of  what  we 
have  agreed,"  said  Florence,  "yoa 
will  not  \Aame  m%,  V-^  ^wiL\^ 
,      "  It  ia  \iadea»;'  ^Vt  t^^vA^  ''''^?*\ 
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baT9  had  bad  dreams.  Nothing  can 
change  them,  or  prevent  their  coming 
back.** 

**I  do  not  understand,**  ndd  Flo- 
rence, gazing  on  her  agitated  fJEice, 
which  seemed  to  darken  as  she  looked. 

"  I  hare  dreamed,**  said  Edith  in  a 
low  voice,  "  of  a  pride  that  is  all  power- 
less for  good,  all  powerful  for  evil ;  of 
a  pride  that  has  been  galled  and  goaded, 
through  many  shameful  years,  and  has 
never  recoiled  except  upon  itself;  a 
pride  that  has  debased  its  owner  with 
the  consciousness  of  deep  humiliation, 
and  never  helped  its  owner  boldly  to 
-  resent  it  or  avoid  it,  or  to  say,  '  This 
shall  not  be  !  *  a  pride  that,  rightly 
guided,  might  have  led  perhaps  to 
better  things,  but  which,  misdirected 
and  perverted,  like  all  else  belonging 
to  the  same  possessor,  has  been  self- 
contempt,  mere  hardihood  and  ruin.** 

She  neither  looked  nor  spoke  to 
Florence  now,  but  went  on  as  if  she 
were  alone. 

"I  have  dreamed,**  she  said,  "of 
such  indifference  and  callousness,  arising 
from  this  self-contempt ;  this  wretched, 
inefficient,  miserable  pride  ;  that  it  has 
gone  on  with  listless  steps  even  to  the 
ftltar,  yielding  to  the  old,  familiar, 
beckoning  finger,  — oh  mother,  oh 
mother  t — while  it  spumed  it ;  and 
willing  to  be  hateful  to  itself  for  once 
and  for  all,  rather  than  to  be  stung 
daily  in  some  new  form.  Mean,  poor 
thing!" 

And  now  with  gathermff  and  darken- 
ing emotion,  she  looked  as  she  had 
looked  when  Florence  entered. 

<*And  I  have  dreamed,*'  she  said, 
**  that  in  a  first  late  effort  to  achieve 
a  purpose,  it  has  been  trodden  on,  and 
trodden  down  by  a  base  foot,  but  tump 
and  looks  apon  him.  I  have  dreamed 
that  it  is  wounded,  bunted,  set  upon  br 
does,  bnt  that  it  stands  at  bay,  and 
will  not  yield ;  no,  that  it  cannot  if  it 
wotdd ;  but  that  it  is  urged  on  to  hate 
him,  rise  against  him,  and  defy  him  1  *' 


Herdenehed  hand  tightened  on  ik 
tremUing  arm  she  had  in  hers,  and  a 
she  looked  down  on  the  alanned  and 
wondering  fiuse,  her  own  subsided.  'H)h 
Florence!"  she  said,  '*  I  think  1  haie 
been  nearly  mad  to-night  !**  and  ham* 
bled  her  proud  head  upon  her  neck,  and 
wept  again. 

*'Don*ft  leave  me !  be  near  met  I 
have  no  hope  but  in  you  !**  These 
words  she  said  a  score  of  times. 

Soon  she  grew  calmer,  and  was  foil 
of  pity  for  the  tears  of  Florence,  and 
for  her  waking  at  such  untimely  hoois. 
And  the  day  now  dawning  Bdith 
folded  her  in  her  arms  and  laid  ha 
down  upon  her  bed,  and,  not  lyiog 
down  herselJ^  sat  by  her,  and  bade  her 
try  to  sleep. 

**  For  you  are  weary,  dearest^  and 
unhappy,  and  should  rest.** 

'*!  am  indeed  unhappy,  dear  Munma) 
to-night,**  said  Florence.  **  But  yon 
are  weary  and  unhappy,  too.** 

'*  Not  when  you  lie  asleep  so  near 
me,  sweet.** 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  Florence, 
worn  out,  gradually  fell  into  a  gentle 
slumber  ;  but  as  her  eyes  closed  on  the 
face  beside  her,  it  was  so  sad  to  think 
upon  the  face  down  stairs,  that  her 
hand  drew  closer  to  Edith  for  some 
comfort ;  yet,  even  in  the  act,  it  £Ute^ 
ed,  lest  it  should  be  deserting  him. 
So,  in  her  sleep,  she  tried  to  reconcile 
the  two  together,  and  to  show  then 
that  she  loved  them  both,  but  could  not 
do  it,  and  her  waking  grief  was  part  of 
her  dreams. 

Edith,  sitting  by,  looked  down  at  the 
dark  eyelashes  lying  wet  on  the  flushed 
cheeks,  and  looked  with  gentleness  and 
pity,  for  she  knew  the  truth.  But  no 
sleep  hung  upon  her  own  eyes.  As  the 
day  came  on  she  still  sat  watching 
and  waking,  with  the  placid  hand  in 
hers,  and  sometimes  whispered,  ai 
she  looked  at  the  hushed  face,  ''Be 
near  me,  Florence  I  have  no  hope  bofc 
in  yon  V* 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


▲  SEPASATIOH. 


ViTH  the  day,  tbongb  not  bo  early 
the  sun,  uprose  Miss  Susan  Nipper. 
'^liere  was  a  heaviness  in  this  young 
**^siden'8  exceedingly  sharp  hiack  eyes, 
J^txat  ahated  somewhat  of  their  spark- 
ling, and  suggested  —  which  was  not 
"^^  eir  usual  cliaracter — the  possibility  of 
^^eir  being  sometirses  shut.    There  was 
filcewise  a  swollen  look  about  them,  as 
^'  they  had  been    crying   over-night, 
^ut  the  Nipper,  so  fiEu*  i^om  being  cast 
^f)wn,  was  singularly  brisk  and  bold, 
^nd  all  her  energies  appeared  to  be 
traced  up  for  some  great  feat.     This 
"^as  noticeable  even  in  her  dress,  which 
''^as  much  more  tight  and  trim  than 
Xisual ;  and  in  occasional  twitches  of  her 
Xiead   as  she  went  about  the  house, 
>rhich  were  mightily  expressive  of  de- 
^rmination. 

In  a  word,  she  had  formed  a  deter- 
jnination,  and  an  aspiring  one  :  it  being 
nothing  less  than  this — to  penetrate  to 
3f  r.  Dombey's  presence,  and  have  speech 
Cff  that  gentleman  alone.  **  I  have 
often  said  I  would,"  she  remarked,  in  a 
threatening  manner,  to  herself,  that 
morning,  with  many  twitches  of  her 
head,  **  and  now  I  rcill/** 

Spurring  herself  on  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  desperate  design,  with 
a  sharpness  that  was  peculiar  to  herself, 
Susan  Nipper  haunted  the  hall  and 
staircase  during  the  whole  forenoon, 
without  findbg  a  fevourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  assault.  Not  at  all 
baffled  by  this  discomfiture,  which  in- 
deed had  a  stimulating  effect,  and  put 
her  on  her  mettle,  she  diminished  no- 
thing of  her  vigilance  ;  and  at  last  dis- 
covered, towards  evening,  that  her 
bwom  foe  Mrs.  Pipchin,  under  pretence 
r>f  having  sat  up  all  night,  was  dozing 
in  her  own  room,  and  that  Mr.  Dombey 
was  lying  on  his  sofa,  unattended. 

With  a  twitch  —  not  of  her  head 
mei-ely,  this  time,  but  of  her  whole  self 
—the  Nipper  went  on  tiptoe  to  Mr. 
DcHubey'E  door,  and  knocked.     **  Come 


in  !**  said  Mr.  Dombey.  Susan  eneon- 
raged  herself  with  a  final  twitch,  and 
went  in. 

Mr.  Dombey,  who  was  eyeing  the 
fire,  gave  an  amazed  look  at  his  visitor, 
and  raised  himself  a  little  on  his  arm. 
The  Nipper  dropped  a  curtsey. 

•*What  do  you  want?"  said  Mr. 
Dombey. 

*'  If  you  please.  Sir,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you,"  said  Susan. 

Mr.  Dombey  moved  his  lips  as  if  he 
were  repeating  the  words,  but  he  seemed 
BO  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  presump- 
tion of  the  young  woman  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  giving  them  utterance. 

**  I  have  been  in  your  service.  Sir,** 
snid  Susan  Nipper,  with  her  usual  rapi- 
dity, "now  twelve  year  a  waiting  on 
Miss  Floy  my  own  young  lady  who 
couldn't  speak  plain  when  I  first  come 
here  and  I  was  old  in  this  house  when 
Mrs.  Richards  was  new,  I  may  not  be 
Meethosalem,  but  I  am  not  a  child  In 
ai'ms." 

Mr.  Dombey,  raised  upon  his  arm  and 
looking  at  her,  offered  no  comment  on 
this  preparatory  statement  of  facts. 

"There  never  was  a  dearer  or  a 
blesseder  young  lady  than  is  my  young 
lady.  Sir,"  said  Susan,  "and  I  ought 
to  know  a  great  deal  better  than  some 
for  I  have  seen  her  in  her  grief  and  I 
have  seen  her  in  her  joy  (there 's  not 
been  much  of  it)  and  I  have  seen  her 
with  her  brother  and  I  have  seen  her 
in  her  loneliness  and  some  have  never 
seen  her,  and  I  say  to  some  and  all — I 
do  ! "  and  here  the  black-eyed  shook 
her  head,  and  slightly  stamped  hei 
foot;  "that  she^s  the  blessedest  and 
dearest  angel  is  Miss  Floy  that  ever 
drew  the  breath  of  life,  the  more 
that  I  was  torn  to  pieces  Sir  the  more 
I  *d  say  it  though  I  may  not  be  a  Fox*s 
Martyr." 

Mr.  Dombey  turned  yet  paler  than 
his  fall  had  made  him,  with  indignation 
and  aotonishment ;  and  kept  his  eyee 
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exAsperation  of  the  iieftil  Fipehin, 
sat  down  among  her  boxes  and  began 
to  cry. 

From  this  soft  mood  she  was  soon 
aroased,  witU  a  yery  wholesome  and 
refreshing  effect,  by  the  Toice  of  Mrs. 
Fipchin  ontside  the  door. 

**Does  that  bold-faced  slat»**  said 
the  fell  Pipchin,  *' intend  to  take  her 
warning,  or  does  she  not !  ** 

Miss  Nipper  replied  firom  within 
that  the  person  deseribed  did  not  in- 
habit  tiiat  part  of  the  house,  but  that 
her  name  was  Fipchin,  and  she  was  to 
be  found  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

**  You  saucy  baggage !"  retorted  Mrs. 
Fipchin,  rattling  at  the  handle  of  the 
door.  **Go  along  with  you  this  minute. 
Pack  up  your  things  directly  I  How 
dare  you  talk  in  this  way  to  a  gentle- 
woman who  has  seen  better  days.  ?'* 

To  which  Miss  Nipper  rejoined  from 
her  castle,  that  she  pitied  the  better 
days  that  had  seen  Mrs.  Fipchin  ;  and 
that  for  her  part  she  considered  the 
worst  days  in  the  year  to  be  about  that 
lady*s  mark,  except  that  they  were 
much  too  good  for  her. 

*'  But  yon  neednH  trouble  yourself  to 
make  a  noise  at  my  door,"  said  Susan 
Nipper,  **  nor  to  contaniinate  the  key- 
hole with  your  eye,  I*m  packing  up 
and  going  you  may  take  your  affidavit." 

The  Dowager  expressed  her  lively 
Batis&ction  at  this  intelligence,  and 
with  some  general  opinions  upon  young 
hussies  as  a  race,  and  especially  upon 
their  demerits  after  being  spoiled  by 
Miss  Dombey,  withdrew  to  prepare  the 
Nipper*?  wages.  Susan  then  bestirred 
herself  to  get  her  trunks  in  order,  that 
she  might  take  an  immediate  and  dig- 
nified departure  ;  sobbing  heartily  all 
the  time,  as  she  thought  of  Florence. 

The  object  of  her  regret  was  not  long 
in  coming  to  her,  for  the  news  soon 
spfead  over  the  house  that  Susan  Nip- 
per had  had  a  disturbance  with  Mx^ 
Fipchin,  and  that  they  had  both  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Dombey,  and  that  there 
had  been  an  unprecedented  piece  of 
work  in  Mr.  Dombey's  room,  and  that 


the  last  trunk  and  was  rittmg  up«D  it 

with  her  bonnet  on,  when  Bhe  cwua 

into  her  room. 

"Susan  r  cried  Florence.    "Going 

to  leave  me  !    You  I"  

"  Oh  for  goodness  giadons  sake,  IfiB  m^^  « 
Floy,"  said  Susan  sobbbg,  "don't  hn\* 
speak  a  word  to  me  or  I  &hall  demeu  Lof  m 
myself  before  them  Pi-i-ipchinaeB,  and  |^  vy 
I  wouldn't  have 'em  see  me  ery  )^  wdo< 
Floy  for  worlds  1"  lihiedl 

"Susan  !"  said  Florence.  "Hj  L  %  i 
dear  girl,  my  old  friend  1  mat  m  h^  ^ 
I  do  without  you  I  Can  yon  bear  to  sp  Lgd  < 
away  so!"  Ikes 

"No-n-o-o,  my  darling   dear  )Ca  Itai, 
Floy,  I  can't  indeed,"  sobbed  Siisu.  ||^ 
"But  it  can't  be  helped,  I've  doncmj 
duty  Miss,    I   have  indeed.    It's  no 
fault  of  mine.     I  am  quite  resi-ignei 
I  couldn't  stay  my  month  or  I  ooold 
never  leave  you  then  my  darling  and  I 
must  at  last  as  well  as  at  first,  donH 
speak  to  me  Miss  Floy,  for  though  I'm 
pretty  firm  I  'm  not  a  marble  doorpocit) 
my  own  dear.** 

"What  is  it!  Why  is  it!"  aud 
Florence.  "Won't  you  tell  me!"  For 
Susan  was  shaking  her  head. 

"No-n-no,  my  darling,"  returned 
Susan.  "Don't  ask  me,  for  I  mustn't) 
and  whatever  you  do  don't  put  in  s 
word  fbr  me  to  stop,  for  it  couldn't  be 
and  you  *d  only  wrong  yourself,  and  bo 
God  bless  you  my  own  precious  and 
forgive  me  any  harm  I  have  done,  or 
any  temper  I  have  showed  in  all  these 
"knany  years  1" 

With  which  entreaty,  very  heartilj 
delivered,  Susan  hugged  her  mistress 
in  her  arms. 

"My  darling  there  *s  a  many  that  maj 
come  to  serve  you  and  be  glad  to  serve 
you  and  who'll  serve  you  well  sod 
true,"  said  Susan,  "but  there  can't  be 
one  who  'U  serve  you  so  affectionate  M 
me  or  love  yon  half  as  dearly,  that's 
my  comfort.  6o-ood-by^  sweet  Mis 
Floy  I" 

"  Where  will  you  go,  Susan  t"  asked 
her  weeping  mistress. 

"I've  got  a  brother  down  in  tke 


'iff 
ill 

e 


Sasan  was  going.     The  lattoi  v*^  oi\«yMi\jr3'lKffl&—^^mer  in  Essex,"  said 
ihis  confused   rumour,  Florence  io\ai^\^2nfc\i««c\r\stOas8a'^\^^^ 
to  be  BO  ooirect^  tbAt  Susan  had  \o<ited\  w«  ^oisaa^  «^-«^  ^«A^>®.  «iA 
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there  by  tlie  coach  and  ' 
jm,  and  don*t  mind  me, 

money  in  the  Savings* 
ir,  and  needn't  take  an- 
nst  yet,  which  I  conldn^t, 
dn't  do,  my  heart's  own 
Susan  finished  with  a 
Vf  which  was  opportunely 
e  voice  of  Mrs.  Pipchin 
stairs  ;  on  hearing  which, 
red  and  swollen  eyes,  and 
.ncholy  feint  of  calling  i 
[r.  Towlinson  to  fetch  a 
down  her  boxes. 
He  and  hurried  and  dis- 

withheld  from  useless 
ven  here,  by  her  dread  of 
lew  division  between  her 
\  wife  (whose  stem,  indig- 

been  a  warning  to  her  a 
since),  and  by  her  appre- 
ling  in  some  way  uncon* 
icted  already  with  the  dis- 
'  old  servant  and  friend, 
)ing,  down  stairs  to  Edith's 
,  whither  Susan  betook 
ce  her  parting  curtsey, 
re's  the  cab,  and  here's 
jt  along  with  you,  do !  '* 
pchin,  presenting  herself 
moment.  *'I  beg  your 
im,  but  Mr.  Dombey's 
perative.** 

ng  under  the  hands  of  her 
as  going  out  to  dinner — 
r  haughty  fiice,  and  took 
notice. 

your  money,**  said  Mrs. 
,  in  pursuance  of  her  sys- 
recollection  of  the  Mines, 
aed  to  rout  the  servants 
le  had  routed  her  young 
rders  ;  to  the  everlasting 
of  Master  Bitherstone, 
toner  this  house  sees  your 
«r.*' 

no  spirits  even  for  the 
longed  to  Mrs.  Pipchin  by 
e  dropped  her  curtsey  to 
f  (who  inclined  her  head 
rord,  and  whose  eye  avoided 
it  Florence),  and  gave  one 
lug  to  her  young  Mistress, 
ber  parting  embrace  in 
Su8&B*B  faoe  at  thiB  (uimM, 


n 


i»» 


in  the  intensity  of  her  feelings  aad  the 
determined  suffocation  of  her  sobs,  lest 
one  should  become  audible  and  be  a 
triumph  to  Mrs.  Pipchin,  presented  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary  phy- 
siognomical phenomena  ever  witnessed. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  Miss,  I  *m  sure," 
said  Towlinson,  outside  the  door  with 
the  boxes,  addressing  Florence,  '*but 
Mr.  Toots  is  in  the  dining-room,  and 
sends  his  compliments,  and  begs  to 
know  how  Diogenes  and  Master  is." 

Quick  as  thought,  Florence  glided 
out  and  hastened  down  stairs,  where 
Mr.  Toots,  in  the  most  splendid  vest- 
ments, was  breathing  very  hard  with 
doubt  and  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
her  coming. 

"Oh,   How  de  do.   Miss  Dombey, 
said  Mr.  Toots,  '*God  bless  my  soul ! 

This  last  ejaculation  was  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Toots's  deep  concern  at  the 
distress  he  saw  in  Florence's  face ; 
which  caused  him  to  stop  short  in  a  fit 
of  chuckles,  and  become  an  image  of 
despair. 

**Dear  Mr.  Toots,*'  said  Florence, 
"you  are  so  friendly  to  me,  and  so 
honest,  that  I  am  sure  I  may  ask  a 
favour  of  you." 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  returned  Mr.  Toots, 
"if  you'll  only  name  one,  you'll — 
you  '11  give  me  an  appetite.  To  which," 
said  Mr.  Toots,  with  some  sentiment, 
"  I  have  long  been  a  stranger. " 

"Susan,  who  is  an  old  friend  of 
:  mine,  the  oldest  friend  I  have,"  said 
Florence,  "  is  about  to  leave  here  sud- 
denly, and  quite  alone,  poor  girl.  She 
is  going  home,  a  little  way  into  the 
country.  Might  I  ask  you  to  take  care 
of  her  until  she  is  in  the  coach  ?" 

*  *  Miss  Dom  bey, "  returned  Mr.  Toots, 
I  "you  really  do  me  an  honour  and  a 
I  kindness.*  This  proof  of  your  confi- 
dence, after  the  manner  in  which  I 
'  was  Beast  enough  to  conduct  myself  at 
I  Brighton—" 

I  "Yes,"  said  Florence,  hurriedly^ 
j  •"  no — don't  think  of  that.  Then 
!  would  you  have  the  kindness  to — ^to  go  f 
!  and  to  be  ready  to  meet  her  when  she 
I  comes  OTi\.^  ^Yi^ix^  '^wi  ^  '^wissasA. 
1  times  \    Xan  «&£>&  tk^  tkvtA  vi  \sisx^- 
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not  tbink  how  grateful  I  feel  to  you,  or 
what  a  good  friend  I  am  sure  yoa  are  !  ** 
And  Florence  in  her  earnestness  thanked 
him  again  and  again ;  and  Mr.  Toots, 
in  kit  earnestness,  hurried  away — but 
backwards,  that  he  might  Jose  no 
glimpse  of  her. 

Florence  had  not  the  courage  to  go 
out,  when  she  saw  poor  Susan  in  the 
hall,  with  Mrs.  Pipchin  diiving  her 
forth,  and  Diogenes  jumping  about  her, 
.ind  teiTifying  Mrs.  Pipchin  to  the  last 
degree  by  making  snaps  at  her  bom- 
bazeen  skirts,  and  howling  with  anguish 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice — for  the  good 
duenna  was  the  dearest  and  most 
cherished  aversion  of  his  breast.  But 
she  saw  Susan  shake  hands  with  the 
servants  all  round,  and  turn  once  to 
look  at  her  old  home ;  and  she  saw 
Diogenes  bound  out  after  the  cab,  and 
want  to  follow  it,  and  testify  an  im- 
possibility of  conviction  that  he  had  no 
longer  any  property  in  the  fare ;  and 
the  door  was  shut,  and  the  hurij  over, 
and  her  tears  flowed  fast  for  the  loss  of 
an  old  friend,  whom  no  one  could 
replace.     No  one.     No  one. 

Mr.  Toots,  like  the  leal  and  trusty 
soul  he  was,  stopped  the  cabriolet  in  a 
twinkling,  and  told  Susan  Nipper  of 
his  commission,  at  which  she  cried  more 
than  before. 

**Upon  my  soul  and  body!**  said 
Mr.  Toots,  taking  his  seat  beside  her, 
**  I  feel  for  you.  Upon  my  word  and 
honour  I  think  you  can  hardly  know 
your  own  feelings  better  than  I  imagine 
them.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
dreadful  than  to  have  to  leave  Miss 
Dombey^" 

Susan  abandoned  herself  to  her  grief 
now,  and  it  really  was  touching  to  see 
her. 

I  say,'*   said  Mr.  Toots,   "now, 


don't  t  at  lea&t  I  mean  now  do,  you 
know!*' 

**  Do  what,  Mr.  Toots  }  **  cried 
Susan. 

**  Why,  come  home  to  my  place,  and 
ha^e  some  dinner  before  you  start," 
said  Mr.  Toots.  **  My  cook's  a  most 
respectable  woman — one  of  the  most 
motherly  people  I  ever  saw— and  she  Ul 
be  delighied  to  mak9  you  oomfurlable. 


Her  son,**  said  Mr.  Toots,  as  an  sdfr 
tional  recommendation,  **was  ednGat€4 
in  the  Blue-coat  School,  and  blown  ap 
in  a  powder  mill.** 

Susan  accepting  this  kind  offer,  Mr. 

Toots  conducted  her  to  his  dwelling, 

where  they  were  received  by  the  Matron 

in   question    who    fully    justified  Ui 

character  of  her,  and  by  the  Cbicka 

who  at  first  supposed,  on  seeing  &  ladj 

in  the  vehicle,  that  Mr.  Dombey  had 

been  doubled  up,  agreeably  to  his  old 

recommendation,  and  Miss  Dombey  &b* 

ducted.     This  gentleman  awakened  ia 

Miss  Nipper  some  considerable  astonish' 

inent ;  for,  having  been  defeated  by  thi 

Larkey  Boy,  his  visage  was  in  a  state 

of  such  great  dilapidation,    as  to  be 

hardly    presentable    in     society    vith 

comfort  to  the  beholders.     The  Chicken 

himself  attributed  this  punishment  to 

his  having  had  the  misfortune  to  get 

into  Chancery  early  in  the  proceedings, 

when  he   was  severely  fibbed  by  Uie 

Larkey  one,  and  heavily  grassed.    Biit 

it  appeared  from  the  published  records 

of  that  great  contest  that  the  Larkey 

Boy  had  had  it  all  his  own  way  from 

the  beginning,  and  that  the  Chicken 

had  been  tapped,  and  bunged,  and  had 

received  pepper,  and   had  been  made 

groggy,  and  had  come  np  piping,  and 

had  endured  a  complication  of  similar 

strange  inconveniences,    until  he  had 

been  gone  into  and  finished. 

After  a  good  repast,  and  much  hos- 
pitality, Susan  set  out  for  the  coach- 
office  in  another  cabriolet,  with  Mr. 
Toots  inside,  as  before,  and  the  Chicken 
on  the  box,  who,  whatever  distinction 
he  conferred  on  the  little  party  by  the 
moral  weight  and  heroism  of  his  charaG* 
ter,  was  scarcely  ornamental  to  it| 
physically  speaking,  on  account  of  hii 
plasters;  which  were  numerous.  But 
the  Chicken  had  registered  a  vow,  in 
secret,  that  he  would  never  leave  Mr. 
Toots  (who  was  secretly  pining  to  get 
rid  of  him),  for  any  less  consideratics 
than  the  goodwill  and  fixtures  of  s 
public-house ;  and  being  ambitious  to 
go  into  that  line,  and  drink  himself  ts 
death  as  soon  as  possible,  he  felt  it  hit 
cue  to  make  his  company  unacceptable. 
The  night-coach  by  which  Susan  wtt 
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go,  was  on  the  point  of  departure. 
Toots  having  pat  her  inside, 
lingered  by  the  window,  irresolutely, 
tintil  the  driver  was  about  to  mount ; 
^hen,  standing  on  the  step,  and  put- 
ting in  a  face  that  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  was  anxious  and  confused,  he 
ftaid  Abruptly : 

*'  I  say,  Susan  !  Miss  Dombey,  yoa 
know—" 

"  Yes,  Sir.'* 

«  Do  you  think  she  could — ^you  know 
I- 


"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Toots,* 
said  Susan,  **  but  I  don't  hear  you.'* 

*'  Do  you  think  she  could  be  brought, 
you  know — not  exactly  at  once,  but  in 
lime — in  a  long  time — to—  to  love  me, 
you  know  1  There  1  **  said  poor  Mr. 
Toots. 

**0h  dear  no  1**  returned  Susan, 
shaking  her  head.  ^  "I  should  say, 
never.     Ne — ver  I  ** 

"  Thank'ee  !  *'  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  It  *» 
of  no  consequence.  Goodnight.  It*D 
of  no  consequenoe,  thank*ee  i  *' 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


THB  TRUBTT  AOENT; 


Bditb  went  out  alone  that  day,  and 
returned  borne  early.  It  was  but  a 
few  minutes  after  ten  o*clock,  when 
her  carriage  rolled  along  the  street  in 
which  she  lived. 

There  was  the  same  enforced  com- 
posure on  her  face,  that  there  had  been 
when  she  was  dressing  ;  and  the  wreath 
upon  her  head  encircled  the  same  cold 
and  steady  brow.  But  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  seen  its  leaves  and 
'flowers  reft  into  fragments  by  her 
passionate  hand,  or  rendered  shapeless 
by  the  fitful  searches  of  a  throbbing 
and  bewildered  brain  for  any  resting 
place,  than  adorning  such  tranquillity. 
Bo  obdurate,  so  unapproachable,  so 
unrelenting,  one  would  have  thought 
that  nothing  could  soften  such  a  woman's 
nature,  and  that  everything  in  life  had 
hardened  it. 

Arrived  at  her  own  door,  she  was 
alighting,  when  some  one  coming 
quietly  from  the  hall,  and  standing 
bareheaded,  offered  her  his  arm.  The 
servant  being  thrust  aside,  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  touch  it ;  and  she  then 
knew  whose  arm  it  was. 

*'How  is  your  patient,  Sir?**  she 
said,  with  a  curled  lip. 

**  He  is  better,'*  returned  Carker. 
**  He  is  doing  very  well.  I  Lave  left 
bim  for  the  night." 

She  bent  her  head,  and  was  passing 


up  the  staircase,  when  he  followed  and 
said,  speaking  at  the  bottom  : 

**  Madam !  May  I  beg  the  favour  of 
a  minute's  audience  ?  '* 

She  stopped  and  turned  her  eyes 
back.  "It  is  an  unseasonable  time. 
Sir,  and  I  am  fatigued.  Is  your  busi- 
ness urgent?'* 

**It  is  very  urgent,'*  returned  Carker. 
'*  As  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  met 
you,  let  me  press  my  petition.** 

She  looked  down  for  a  moment  at  his 
glistening,  mouth  ;  and  he  looked  up  at 
her,  standing  above  him  in  her  stately 
dress,  and  thought^  again,  how  beau- 
tiful she  was. 

*' Where  is  Miss  Dombey?"  she 
asked  the  servant,  aloud. 

*'  In  the  morning  room,  Ma'am.** 

"Show  the  way  there  !'*  Turning 
her  eyes  again  on  the  attentive  gentle- 
man at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and 
informing  him  with  a  slight  motion  of 
her  head,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
follow,  she  passed  on. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!  Madam! 
Mrs.  Dombey  T*  cried  the  soft  and 
nimble  Carker,  at  her  side  in  a  moment. 
"May  I  be  permitted  to  intreat  that 
Miss  Dombey  is  not  present  ?  *' 

She  confronted  him,  with  a  quick 
look,  but  with  the  same  seif-possession 
and  steadiness. 

"  I  would  spare  Miss  Dombey,**  said 
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leHf^«  z:^  wluct  I  bftre  to  kj.  At 
MnAmn,  I  wo«M  lesT€  it  to  yim  to 
de^nde  wheth^  she  ifaan  knoir  9i  hi/r 
lifA.  I  owe  tlMt  to  jcm.  It  is  mj 
bonndcn  doty  to  jtm.  After  our  former 
Intenriew,  it  woo  Id  be  moMtroos  in 
]&e  if  I  did  otberwi«e.'*  jooraelf  to 

She  slowlj  whhdreir  ber  eyes  Ihm   speak  to 


tksi  iaiattdher 
r  svcffii{  M^ 

tkiowm  loQidy 
iksMovy 
W^  4b  JIM  pretest 
jov  kaive  dose,  tid 
of  love  ajid  daty  Is  mj 


his  face,  sod  tarning  to  the  serraaty  haabaad,  aad  pvctend  to  tbiak  ^u  I 
said,  "Some  other  room,**  He  led  the  am  happily  aiarricd,  aad  tliat  I  koaoir 
way  to  a  drawing-room,  which  be  him  ?  How  dars  yoa  teniaie  so  to 
Sf)eedi]y  lighted  ap  and  then  lefi  then.  '  affroni  me,  wben  yoa  kBow — I  do  lot 
AVbile  be  remained,  not  a  word  was  know  better,  Sr  :  I  bare  seen  it  ii 
•poken.  Edith  eothroned  herself  upon  your  ereiy  glaaee,  and  beard  it  in  yosx 
a  coach  hj  the  fire  ;  and  Mr.  Garker,  erery  word — ^tbai  in  piaee  of  affectum 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  his  eyes  between  as  tbere  is  aTcraioa  and  eon* 
bent  opon  the  carpet,  stood  before  ber,  tempt,  and  that  I  despiae  him  hardlj 
ftt  srmie  Httle  distenee.  less   than  I  despiae  myself  for  being 

*' Before    I    bear    yon,   Sir,**    said   bis!     Injustice!     If  I  bad  done  jus- 
Edith,  when  the  door  was  closed,  "  I  [  tice  to  the  torment  yon  hare  made  me 

feel,  and  to  my  sense  of  the  insah  jm 
bare  pat  apon  me,  I  should  bare  skis 
yoa!- 

She  bad  asked  him  why  be  £d 
this.  Had  she  not  beoi  blinded  by  her 
pride  and  wrath,  and  self-bomiliatioB, 
— which  she  was,  fiercely  as  she  bent 
her  gaze  apon  him, — she  woald  have 
seen  the  answer  in  his  fiu^  To  hdng 
her  to  this  declaration. 

She  saw  it  not^  and  eared  not 
whether  it  was  there  or  no.     She  ssv 


♦» 


with  yon  to  hear  me. 

**  To  Ije  addressed  by  Mrs.  Dombey," 
be  retamed,  *'  eren  in  accento  of  on- 
merited  reproach,  is  an  hononr  I  so 
greatly  esteem,  that  althoagh  I  were 
not  her  serraot  in  all  things,  I  shoold 
defer  to  snob  a  wish,  most  readily." 

**  If  yon  are  charged  by  the  man 
whom  yon  have  jast  now  left,  Sir ;  ** 
Mr.  Carker  raised  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
were  going  to  connterfeit  surprise,  bat 
she  met  them,  and  stopped  him,  if 
such  were  his  intention  ;   "  with  any  |  only  the  indignities  and  straggles  she 


mcMsage  to  me,  do  not  attempt  to 
deliver  it,  for  I  will  not  receive  it.  I 
need  scarcely  ask  you  if  you  are  come 
on  such  an  errand.  I  have  expected 
you  some  time.** 

"It  is  my  misfortune,**  he  replied, 
'<to  be  here,  wholly  against  my  will, 
for  such  a  purpose.  Allow  me  to  say 
thnt  I  am  here  for  two  purposes.  That 
is  one.** 

**  That  one.  Sir,'*  she  retamed,  "is 
ended.    Or,  if  you  return  to  it- 


«i 


"Can  Mrs.  Dombey  believe,**  said 
Oftrkor,  coming  nearer,  "that  I  would 
return  to  it  in  the  face  of  her  prohibi- 
tion f  Is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Dombey, 
having  no  regard  to  my  unfortunato 
poiitloD,   it  BO  determined  to  consider   knew  before  to-day,  that  I  have  found 

me  //iiepArable  from  my  matmctot  »a\A  Xio  ^'^qtm  V\\Ja.  iwsl\  %.xid  t  knew  why. 

i/^  inoir'*««t  And  wilfulinjustioel**         \t«^    Wmjsr -wV^.   Xwj.\aM^^>^«i 


had  nndergone,  and  had  to  undergo, 
and  was  writhing  under  then.  As  she 
sat  looking  fixedly  at  them,  rather  than 
at  him,  she  plucked  the  feathers  from 
a  pinion  of  some  rare  and  beautifal 
bird,  which  bung  from  ber  wrist  by  s 
golden  thread,  to  serve  ber  as  a  ^ 
and  rained  them  on  the  ground. 

He  did  not  shrink  beneath  her  gaze, 
but  stood,  until  such  outward  signs  oif 
her  anger  as  had  escaped  her  control 
subsided,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  his  sufficient  reply  in  reserve  and 
would  presently  deliver  it.  And  he 
then  spoke,  looking  straight  into  her 
kindling  eyes. 

"Madam,**  he  said,  "I  know,  and 


"8U)i"  r^^amtd  £diih|  beadVns  Vii»  «o  ^s^'^vi^^  v*  x&%\  \  %ss)l  v^  x^si^isv^ 
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v^  the  posseBsioii  of  yovr  confidence 

^   ''Confidence!*'  she  repeated,   with 
disdain. 

He  passed  it  over. 

** — ^that  I  will  make  no  pretence  of 
^^onoealment.  I  did  see  from  the  first, 
%lat  there  was  no  afiection  on  your  part, 
^r  Mr.  Dombey — how  could  it  possibly 
«xist  between  such  different  subjects  1 
^And  I  have  seen,  since,  that  stronger 
^wlings  than  indifference  have  been  en- 
^ndered  in  your  breast — how  could 
that  possibly  be  otherwise,  either,  cir- 
cumstanced as  you  have  been.  But 
was  it  for  me  to  presume  to  avow  this 
knowledge  to  yon  in  so  many  words  ? " 

"  Was  it  for  you,  Sir,"  she  replied, 
**  to  feign  that  other  beHef,  and  auda- 
ciously to  thrust  it  on  me  day  by 
day?" 

"Madam,  it  was,"  he  eagerly  re- 
torted. ''If  I  had  done  less,  if  I  had 
done  anything  but  that,  I  should  not 
be  speaking  to  you  thus ;  and  I  fore- 
saw— who  could  better  foresee,  for  who 
has  had  greater  experience  of  Mr. 
Bofflbey  than  myself?  —  that  unless 
your  character  should  prove  to  be  as 
yielding  and  obedi^it  as  that  of  his 
first  submissive  lady,  which  I  did  not 
believe ** 

A  haughty  smile  gave  him  reason  to 
observe  that  he  might  repeat  this. 

"I  say,  which  I  did  not  believe, — 
the  time  was  likely  to  come,  when  such 
an  understanding  as  we  have  now  ar- 
rived at,  would  be  serviceable." 

"Serviceable  to  whom,  Sir?"  she 
demanded  scornfully. 

"To  you.  I  will  not  add  to  myself, 
as  warning  me  to  refrain  even  from  that 
limited  commendation  of  Mr.  Dombey, 
in  which  I  can  honesUy  Indulge,  in 
order  that  I  may  not  haye  the  misfor- 
tune of  saying  anything  distasteful  to 
one  whose  aversion  and  contempt," 
with  great  expression,  "  are  so  keen." 

"It  is  honest  in  you,  Sir,"  said 
Bdith,  "to  confess  to  your  'limited 
commendation,*  and  to  speak  in  that 
tone  of  disparagem^it,  even  of  him  : 
being  his  chitf  counsellor  and  flat- 
ienrJ" 
'*CaanMeUor,  ^yea,"    said    Carker. 


"Flatterer — ^no.  A  little  reservatioii 
I  fear  I  must  confess  ta  But  our  in* 
terest  and  convenience  commonly  oblige 
many  of  us  to  make  professions  that 
we  cannot  feeL  We  have  partnerships 
of  interest  and  convenience,  friendshii» 
of  interest  and  convenience,  dealings  of 
interest  and  convenience,  marriages  of 
interest  and  conyenience,  every  day." 

She  bit  her  blood-red  lip  ;  but  with- 
out wayering  in  the  dark,  stem  watch 
she  kept  upon  him. 

"Madam,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  sitting 
down  in  a  chair  that  was  near  her,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  profound  and  most 
considerate  respect,  "why  should  I 
hesitate  now,  being  altogether  devoted 
to  your  service,  to  speak  plainly  I  It 
was  natural  that  a  lady,  endowed  as 
you  are,  should  think  it  feasible  to 
change  her  husband's  character  in  some 
respects,  and  mould  him  to  a  better 
form." 

"It  was  not  natural  to  me,  Sir,"  she 
rejoined.  "I  had  never  any  expec- 
tation or  intention  of  that  kind." 

The  proud  undaunted  face  showed 
him  it  was  resolute  to  wear  no  mask  he 
offered,  but  was  set  upon  a  reckless  dis- 
closure of  itself,  indifferent  to  any 
aspect  in  which  it  might  present  itself 
to  such  as  he. 

"At  least  it  was  natural,"  he  re- 
sumed, "that  you  should  deem  it  quite 
possible  to  live  with  Mr.  Dombey  as  his 
wife,  at  once  without  submitting  to 
him,  and  without  coming  into  such 
violent  collision  with  him.  But  Madam, 
you  did  not  know  Mr.  Dombey  (as  yon 
have  since  ascertained),  when  you 
thought  that.  You  did  not  know  how- 
exacting  and  how  proud  he  is,  or  how 
he  is,  ^  I  m&y  say  so,  the  slave  of  his 
own  greatness,  and  goes  yoked  to  his 
own  triumphal  car  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  with  no  idea  on  earth  but  that 
it  is  behind  him  and  is  to  be  drawn  on, 
oyer  everything  and  through  every- 
thing." 

His  teeth  gleamed  through  his  mali- 
cious relish  of  this  conceit^  as  he  went 
on  talking  : 

"  Mr.  Dombey  \a  'Wa.VV^  <5w^"^W*&  'Jk^XiSi 
more  tme  coTi^iiet^^Afii^^*^'^  ^w^^'^S^5^^«ss^.^ 
than  for   m^     '^X^'i  ^ifevix^^^>ssso^'^  "s^^ 
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estrone  one ;  I  intend  it  to  be  so ;  bnt 
quite  just.  Mr.  Dombey,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  hie  power,  asked  me — I  had 
It  from  his  own  lips  yesterday  morning 
— ^to  be  his  go-between  to  yuo,  because 
be  knows  I  am  not  agreeable  to  you, 
and  becaose  he  intends  that  I  shall  be  a 
punishment  for  your  contumacy ;  and 
besides  that,  because  he  really  does 
consider,  that  I,  his  paid  serrant,  am 
an  ambassador  whom  it  is  derogatory 
to  the  dignity^not  of  the  lady  to  whom 
I  have  the  happiness  of  speaking ;  she 
has  no  existence  in  his  mind — but  of 
his  wife,  a  part  of  himself,  to  receive. 
You  may  imagine  how  regardless  of  me, 
how  obtuse  to  the  possibility  of  my 
having  any  individual  sentiment  or 
opinion  he  is,  when  he  tells  me,  openly, 
that  I  am  so  employed.  You  know 
how  perfectly  indifferent  to  your  feelings 
he  is,  when  he  thi-eatens  you  with  such 
a  messenger.  As  you,  of  course,  have 
not  forgotten  that  he  did." 

She  watched  him  still  attentively. 
But  he  watched  her  too ;  and  he  saw 
that  this  indication  of  a  knowledge  on 
his  part,  of  something  that  had  passed 
between  herself  and  her  husband,  ran- 
kled and  smai*ted  in  her  haughty  breast, 
like  a  poisoned  arrow. 

*<  I  do  not  recal  all  this  to  widen  the 
breach  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Dom- 
bey,  Madam — Heaven  forbid  1  what 
would  it  pro&t  me — but  as  an  example 
cf  the  hopelessness  of  impressing  Mr. 
Dombey  with  a  sense  that  anybody  is 
«o  be  considered  when  he  is  in  question. 
We  who  are  about  him,  have,  in  our 
various  positions,  done  qur  part,  I  dare 
say,  to  confirm  him  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing ;  but  if  we  had  not  done  so,  others 
would— or  they  would  not  have  been 
about  him ;  and  it  has  always  been, 
from  the  beginning,  the  very  staple  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Doml)ey  has  had  to  deal, 
in  short)  with  none  but  submissive  and 
dependent  persons,  who  have  bowed  the 
knee,  and  bent  the  neck,  before  him. 
He  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  have 
angry  pride  and  strong  resentment  op- 
posed to  him.** 

'•But  he  will  know  it  now  !'*  she 
seemed  to  say  ;  though  her  lips  did  not 
pMrt^  nor  hei  eyes  falter.    He  saw  the 


Bofb  down  tremble  once  »g*in,  wd  1« 
saw  her  lay  the  plumage  of  the  bewti* 
ful  bird  against  her  boaom  for  a  bo- 
naent ;  and  he  unfolded  one  more  ling 
of  the  coil  into  which  he  had  gatbeied 
himselfl 

"Mr.  Dombey,  though  a  most  W 
nourable  gentleman,"  he  awd,  "isw 
prone  to  pervert  even  facte  to  bia  ova 
view,  when  he  \a  at  all  opposed,  in 
consequence  of  the  warp  in  his  nu&d, 
that  he — can  I  give  a  better  instoiice 
than  this  !— he  sincerely  believes  (joi 
will  excuse  the  folly  of  what  I  un 
about  to  say  ;  it  not  being  mine)  tbai 
his  severe  expression  of  opinion  to  bii 
present  wife,  on  a  certain  speoial  occa* 
sion  she  may  remember,   before  tbo 
lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Skewton,  pio* 
duced  a  withering  effect,  and  for  the 
moment  quite  subdued  her  !  ** 

Edith  laughed.  How  harshly  and 
unmusically  need  not  be  described.  It 
is  enough  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  hor. 

"Madam,"   he  resumed,   "I  haw 
done  with  this.      Your  own  opinioni 
are  so  strong,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  to 
unalterable,"  he  repeated  those  vords 
slowly  and  with  great  emphasis,  "that 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  incur  yonr  dis* 
pleasure  anew,  when  I  say  that  in  spite. 
of  these  defects  and  my  full  knowledge 
of  them,  I  have  become  habituated  to 
Mr.  Dombey,  and  esteem  him.     fiat 
when  I  say  so,  it  is  not,  believe  me,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  vaunting  a  feeling  that 
is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  your  own, 
and  for  which  you  can  have  no  E^m* 
pathy" — oh   how  distinct  and  plain, 
and  emphasized  this  was!    "but  to 
give  you  an  assurance  of  the  seal  with 
which,  in  this  unhappy  matter,  I  am 
yours,  and  the  indignation  with  which 
I  regard  the  part  I  am  required  to 
fill!** 

She  sat  as  if  she  were  afraid  to  take 
her  eyes  from  hia  face. 

And  now  to  unwind  the  last  ring  of 
the  coil  I 

"It  is  growing  late,*'  said  Garker, 
after  a  pause,  "and  you  are,  asyoa 
said,  fatigued.  But  the  second  objed 
of  this  interview,  I  must  not  forget 
I  must  recommend  you,  I  must  entreat 
you  in  the  most  earnest  mi^ni^Ar^  Ua 
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■nffieieiit  feas^ms  that  I  hare,  to  be 
cantious  in  your  demonstrations  of  re- 
gard for  Miss  Dorobey.** 

**  Cautious  !    What  do  you  mean  ? " 
**  To  be  careful  how  you  exhibit  too 
much  affection  for  that  young  lady." 

**  Too  much  affection,  Sir  ! "  said 
Edith,  knitting  her  broad  brow  and 
rising.  "  Who  judges  my  affection,  or 
measures  it  out.     Tou  ? " 

'*  It  is  not  I  who  do  so."    He  was, 
or  feigned  to  be,  perplexed. 
"Who  then?" 

**  Can  you  not  guess  who  then  ?  " 
**  I  do  not  choose  to  guess,"  she  an- 
swered. 

*' Madam,**  he  said  after  a  little 
hesitation  ;  meantime  they  had  been, 
aim  still  were,  regarding  each  other  as 
before ;  '*  I  am  in  a  difficulty  here. 
You  have  told  me  you  will  *  receive  no 
message,  and  you  have  forbidden  me  to 
return  to  that  subject ;  but  the  two 
subjects  are  so  closely  entwined,  I  find, 
that  unless  you  will  accept  this  vague 
caution  from  one  who  has  now  the 
honour  to  possess  your  confidence, 
though  the  way  to  it  has  been  through 
your  displeasure,  I  must  violate  the 
injunction  you  have  laid  upon  me." 

"  You  know  that  you  are  free  to  do 
80,  Sir,"  said  Edith.     **  Do  it." 

So  pale,  so  trembling,  so  impassioned! 
He  had  not  miscalculated  the  effect^ 
then! 

*•  His  instructions  were,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  **that  I  should  inform  you 
that  your  demeanour  towards  MisR 
Dombey  is  not  agreeable  to  him.  That 
it  suggests  comparisons  to  him  which 
are  not  favourable  to  himself.  That  he 
desires  it  may  be  wholly  changed ;  and 
that  if  you  are  in  earnest,  he  is  con- 
^dent  it  will  be;  for  your  continued 
show  of  affection  will  not  benefit  Its 
object.? 

'*  Tht,b  is  a  threat,"  she  said. 
**That  is  a  threat^*'  he  answered  in 
his  voiceless  manner  of  assent :  adding 
aloud,  ''but  not  directed  against  you.** 
Proud,  erect,  and  dignified,  as  she 
stood  confronting  him ;  and  looking 
through  him  as  she  did,  with  her  full 
bight  flashing  eye;  and  smiling,  as 
she  was,  with  scum  and  bitiemess ;  she 


sunk  as  if  the  ground  had  dropped 
beneath  her,  and  in  an  instant  would 
have  fallen  on  the  floor,  but  that  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  As  instanta- 
neously she  threw  him  off,  the  moment 
that  he  touched  her,  and,  drawing  back, 
confronted  him  again,  immoveable,  with 
her  hand  stretched  out. 

**  Please  to  leave  me.  Say  no  more 
to-night." 

**I  feel  the  urgency  of  this,"  said 
Mr.  Carker,  "because  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  unforeseen  consequences  might 
arise,  or  how  soon,  from  your  being  un- 
acquainted with  his  state  of  mind.  I 
understand  Miss  Dombey  is  concerned, 
now,  at  the  dismissal  of  her  old  ser- 
vant, which  is  likely  to  have  been  a 
minor  consequence  in  itself.  You  don*t 
blame  me  for  requesting  that  Miss 
Dombey  might  not  be  present.  May  I 
hope  so  ? " 

".I  do  not.  Please  to  leave  me,  Sir." 
"I  knew  that  your  regard  for  the 
young  lady,  which  is  very  sincere  and 
strong,  I  am  well  persuaded,  would 
render  it  a  great  unhappiness  to  you, 
ever  to  be  a  prey  to  the  reflection  that 
you  had  injured  her  position  and  ruined 
her  future  hopes,"  said  Carker,  hurried- 
ly, but  eargerly. 

"No  more  to-night.  Leave  me,  if 
you  please." 

"  I  shall  be  here  constantly  in  my 
attendance  upon  him,  and  in  the  trans- 
action of  business  matters.  You  will 
allow  me  to  see  you  again,  and  to  ccn- 
Siut  what  should  be  done,  and  learn 
your  wishes  ? " 

She  motioned  him  towards  the  door. 
"I  cannot  even  decide  whether  to 
tell  him  I  have  spoken  to  you  yet ;  or 
to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  I  have 
deferred  doing  so,  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, or  for  any  other  reason.  It 
will  be  necessary  that  you  should 
enable  me  to  consult  with  you  very 
soon." 

"At  any  time  but  now,*  she  an- 
swered. 

"  You  will  understand,  when  I  wish 
to  see  you,  that  Miss  Dombey  is  not 
to  be  present ;  and  that  I  seek  an  in- 
terview as  one  who  VxaA  V^i^  \ivvv\u«»s^ 
to  possess  yonx  coxiMuice«  «ccA  ^V^a 
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oomei  to  Tender  yoa  erery  tasistaiiee 

in  his  power,  and,  perhaps,  on  many 

occasions,  to  ward  off  ctU  from  her  ?  ** 
Looking  at  him  stiU  with  the  same 

apparent  dread  of  releasing  him  for 
,  a  moment  from  the  Influence  of  her 
!  steady  gaze,  whatever  that  might  be, 
•  she  answered,  ''Tes  1"  and  once  more 

bade  him  go. 

He  bowed,  as  if  in  compliance ;  but 

turning    back,   when    he   had   nearly 

reacAied  the  door,  said  : 


'<I  am  forgiTen,  ind lisve  expUind 
my  fault.  May  I--4or  Miss  Dombefi 
sake,  and  for  my  own— take  yoor  hud 
before  I  go?** 

She  gave  him  the  gloTed  hand  sbe 
had  maimed  last  night.  He  took  it 
in  one  of  his,  and  kissed  it,  and  vitb* 
drew.  And  when  he  had  doied  tl» 
door,  he  waved  the  hand  with  wbi(^  be 
had  taken  hers,  and  thrust  it  ia  Us 
breast 
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BBOOaHIZAHT  AHD  BEFLEOTIYl. 


Avovo  sundry  minor  alterations  in 
Mr.  Garker*s  life  and  habits  that  began 
to  take  pl^ce  at  this  time,  none  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary 
diligence  with  which  he  applied  himself 
to  business,  and  the  closeness  with 
which  he  investigated  every  detail  that 
the  afiairs  of  the  House  laid  open  to 
lilm.  Always  active  and  penetrating 
in  sucb  matters,  his  lynx-eyed  vigilance 
now  increased  twenty-fold.  Not  only 
did  his  weary  watch  keep  pace  with 
every  present  point  that  every  day  pre- 
sented to  him  in  some  new  form,  but 
in  the  midst  of  these  engrossing  occu- 
pations be  found  leisure — that  is,  he 
made  it — ^to  review  the  past  transactions 
of  the  Firm,  and  bis  share  in  them, 
during  a  long  series  of  years.  Fre- 
quently wben  the  clerks  were  all  gone, 
the  offices  dark  and  empty,  and  all 
similar  places  of  business  shut  u]),  Mr. 
Oarker,  with  the  whole  anatomy  of  the 
ii'ou  room  laid  bare  before  him,  would 
explore  the  mysteries  of  books  and 
papers,  with  the  patient  progress  of  a 
man  who  was  dissecting  the  minutest 
nerves  and  fibres  of  his  subject.  Perch, 
the  messenger,  who  usually  remained 
on  these  occasions,  tiO  entertain  himself 
with  the  perusal  ot  the  Price  Current 
by  the  light  of  one  candle,  or  to  doze 
ov«  the  ire  in  the  outer  of&ce,  &.\>  \>\ie 


not  withhold  the  tribute  of  lus  admiii* 
tion  from  this  zealous  conduct,  alihoa^ 
it  mucb  contracted  his  domestic  enjoy* 
ments ;  and  again,  and  agiun,  expi- 
tiated  to  Mrs.  Perch  (now  nnrsiog 
twins)  on  the  industry  and  acutenenot 
their  managing  gentleman  in  the  Gitj. 
The  same  increased  and  sharp  attei*  MJ^ 
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tion  that  Mr.  Carker  bestowed  on  thfi 
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business  of  the  House,  he  applied  to  m^ 
his  own  personal  affairs.  Thougb  not  1^ 
a  partner  in  the  concern — ^a  diBtinetioa  1^ 
hitherto  reserved  solely  to  inheriton  u(  || 
the  great  name  of  Dombey — he  ^i^  ^  lwi 
the  receipt  of  some  per  centage  on  iti  I  ug 
dealings  ;  and,  participating  in  all  itB  1^ 
facilities  for  the  employment  of  money  1 
to  advantage,  was  considered,  by  the 
minnows  among  tbe  tritons  of  the  fiast, 
a  rich  man.  It  began  to  bo  said, 
among  these  shrewd  observers,  tkivt 
Jem  Carker,  of  Dombey*  s,  was  lookiog 
about  him  to  see  what  he  was  wortii; 
and  that  he  was  calling  in  his  money  at 
a  good  time,  like  the  long-headed  fel- 
low he  was  ;  and  bets  were  even  offered 
on  tbe  Stock  Exchange  that  Jem  was 
going  to  marry  a  rich  widow. 

Yet  these  cares  did  not  in  the  lean 
interfere  with  Mr.  Garker's  watching 
of  his  chief^  or  with  his  deannesa, 
neatness,  sleekness,  or  any  eat-like 
^M^WVj  \v<^  ^"taessAd.     It  was  not  so 
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imaiinent  risk  every  moment  of  ^\\n\^\ixiMOa  \.\v^\.  ^Qcksst'^  ^%a  ^  ^^iasss^  \J^^fi&^ 
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tba*  the  wliole  man  wm  intensifiecL 
Byerything  that  had  been  observable 
in  him  before,  was  observable  now,  but 
with  a  greater  amotmt  of  conc^itration. 
He  did  each  smgle  thing,  as  if  he  did 
nothing  else — a  pretty  certain  indica- 
tion in  a  man  of  that  range  of  ability 
and  purpose,  that  he  is  doing  something 
"which  sharpens  and  keeps  alive  his 
iLeenest  powers. 

The  only  decided  alteration  in  him, 
was,  that  as  he  rode  to  and  fro  along  the 
streets,  he  would  fall  into  deep  fits  of 
musing,  like  that  in  which  he  had  come 
away  fi^m  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  on  the 
xnorning  of  that  gentleman's  disaster. 
At  such  times,  he  would  keep  clear  of 
the  obstacles  in  his  way,  mechanically  ; 
and  would  appear  to  see  and  hear  no- 
thing until  arrival  at  his  destination, 
or  some  sudden  chance  or  effort  roused 
him. 

Walking  his  white-legged  horse  thus, 
to  the  counting-house  of  Dombey  and 
Son  one  day,  he  was  as  unconscious  of 
the  observation  of  two  pairs  of  women's 
eyes,  as  of  the  fascinated  orbs  of  Rob 
the  Grinder,  who,  in  waiting  a  street's 
length  from  the  appointed  place,  as  a 
demonstration  of  punctuality,  vainly 
touched  and  retouched  his  hat  to  attract 
attention,  and  trotted  along  on  foot,  by 
his  master's  side,  prepared  to  hold  his 
•tirrup  when  he  should  alight. 

"See  where  he  goes  !"  cried  one  of 
these  two  women,  an  old  creature,  who 
stretched  out  her  shrivelled  arm  to 
point  him  out  to  her  companion,  a 
young  woman,  who  stood  close  beside 
her,  withdrawn  Uke  herself  into  a  gate- 
way. 

Mrs.  Brown's  daughter  looked  out, 
at  this  bidding  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Brown  ;  and  there  were  wrath  and 
vengeance  in  herflEice. 

"I  never  thought  to  look  at  him 
again,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  ''but 
it 's  well  I  should,  perhaps.  I  see.  I 
see!" 

'  *  Not  changed  !'*  said  the  old  woman, 
with  a  look  of  eager  malice. 

*I£e  changed  !"  returned  the  other. 
*'What  for?     What  has  he  suffered? 
There  is  change  enough  for  twenty  in  ' 
Isn't  tba*  eaongb  !"  I 


**  See  where  he  goes  1**  muttersd  the 
old  woman,  watching  her  daughter  with 
her  red  eyes  ;  "  so  easy,  and  so  trim, 
a'  horseback,  while  we  are  in  the 
mud—" 

''And  of  it,"  said  her  daughter  im- 
patiently. "We  are  mud,  underneath 
his  horse's  feet.     What  should  we  be  ?'* 

In  the  intentness  with  which  she 
looked  after  him  again,  she  made  a 
hasty  gesture  with  her  hand  when  the 
old  •  woman  began  to  reply,  as  if  her 
view  could  be  obstructed  by  mere  sound. 
Her  mother  watching  her,  and  not  him, 
remained  silent;  until  her  kindling 
glance  subsided,  and  she  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  if  in  the  relief  of  his  being 
gone. 

"Deary!"  said  the  old  woman 
then.  "Alice  1  Handsome  gall  Ally!" 
She  gently  shook  her  sleeve  to  arouse 
her  attention.  "Will  you  let  him  go 
like  that)  when  you  can  wring  money 
from  him.  Why,  it's  a  wickedness, 
my  daughter." 

"  Haven't  I  told  you,  that  I  will  not 
have  money  from  him  ?"  she  returned. 
"And  don't  you  yet  believe  me  ?  Did 
I  take  his  sister's  money  ?  Would  I 
touch  a  penny,  if  I  knew  it)  that  had 
gone  through  his  white  hands — unless, 
it  was,  indeed,  that  I  could  poison  it, 
and  send  it  back  to  him?  Peace, 
mother,  and  come  away." 

"And  him  so  rich  ?"  murmured  the 
old  woman.     "  And  us  so  poor  ! " 

"Poor  in  not  being  able  to  pay  him 
any  of  the  harm  we  owe  him,"  returned 
her  daughter.  "  Let  him  give  me  that 
sort  of  riches,  and  I  '11  take  them  from 
him,  and  use  them.  Come  away.  It 's 
no  good  looking  at  his  horse.  Come 
away,  mother  1" 

But  the  old  woman,  for  whom  the 
spectacle  of  Bob  the  Grinder  returning 
down  the  street,  leading  the  riderless 
horse,  appeared  to  have  some  extra- 
neous interest  that  it  did  not  possess  in 
itself,  surveyed  that  yoimg  man  with 
the  utmost  earnestness ;  and  seeming  to 
have  whatever  doubts  she  entertained, 
resolved  as  he  drew  nearer,  glanced  at 
her  daughter  with  brightened  eyes  and 
with  her  finger  on  hex  \\\>,  wvA.  «Ki^v^« 
iog  from  the  g^wa^  at  \^«  thoidmdX  d 
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Mm    pMtbg,    touohed    him    on    the 
■honlder. 

*'Wh7,  where  *8  mj  sprightly  Bob 
been,  all  this  time  t  **  she  said,  as  he 
tamed  round. 

The  sprightly  Bob,  whose  sprightli- 
ness  was  yery  mnch  diminished  by  the 
salutation,  looked  exceedingly  dis- 
mayed, and  said,  with  the  water  rising 
in  his  eyes : 

**  Oh !  why  can*t  yon  leave  a  poor 
core  alone,  Misses  Brown,  when  he's 
getting  an  honest  livelihood  and  con- 
ducting himself  respectable  t  What  do 
you  oome  and  deprive  a  cove  uf  his  cha- 
racter for,  by  talking  to  him  in  the 
streets,  when  he*s  taking  his  master's 
horse  to  a  honest  stable — a  horse  you  *d 
go  and  sell  for  cats'  and  dogs'  meat  if 
you  had  your  way  1  Why,  I  thoiight," 
said  the  Grinder,  producing  his  con- 
oludiug  remark  as  if  it  were  the  climax 
of  all  his  injuries,  ^^that  you  was  dead 
long  ago  1 " 

•*This  is  the  way,"  cried  the  old 
woman,  appealing  to  her  daughter, 
'*that  he  talks  to  me,  who  knew  him 
weeks  and  months  together,  my  deary, 
and  have  stead  his  friend  many  and 
many  a  time  among  the  pigeon-fancying 
tramps  and  bird-catchers." 

'*  Let  the  birds  be,  will  you  Misses 
Brown?"  retorted  Bob,  in  a  tone  of 
the  acutest  anguish.  *'  I  think  a  cove 
had  better  have  to  do  with  lions  than 
them  little  creeturs,  for  they  're  always 
flying  back  in  your  face  when  you  least 
expect  it.  Well,  how  dy'e  do  and  what 
do  you  want  1"  These  polite  inquiries 
the  Grinder  uttered,  as  it  were  under 
protest,  and  with  great  exasperation 
and  vindictiveness. 

''Hark  how  he  speaks  to  an  old 
friend,  my  deary  ! "  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
again  appealing  to  her  daughter.  **  But 
there 's  some  of  his  old  friends  not  so 
patient  as  me.  If  I  was  to  tell  some 
that  he  knows,  and  has  sported  and 
cheated  with,  where  to  find  him — ** 

'*  Will  you  hold  your  tongue.  Misses 
Brown?"  interrupted  the  miserable 
Giinder,  glancing  quickly  round,  as 
though  he  expected  to  see  his  master's 
teeth  shining  at  his  elbow.  *  *  What  do 
jott  take  a  pleasure  in  mmmg  Ok  cove 


li'tk 


{jtdo,' 


for  f  At  your  ^e  of  fife  too  titen 
yon  ought  to  be  tiunking  of  a  taiieAy  d 
things  I" 

"What  a  gallant  hone l** md fta 
old  woman,  patting  the  animaTBncdL 

"  Let  him  alone,  will  you  Missel 
Brown  ?"  cried  Rob,  pushing  aviy  her 
hand.  "You're  enough  to  to* 
penitent  cove  mad  1" 

*'Why,  what  hurt  do  I  doluD, 
child  ? "  returned  the  old  womso. 

" Hurt ?"  said  Rob.    ♦•He'sgl** 
master  that  would  find  it  oat  if  be  ^ 
touched  with  a  straw."    AndheUev 
upon  the  place  where  the  old  voWi 
hand  had  rested  for  a  momenti  u» 
smoothed  it  gently  with  his  finger,  aai! 
he  seriously  believed  what  he  stud. 

The    old  woman    looking  bact  to 
mumble  and  mouth  at  her  daughter,  vbo 
followed,  kept  close  to  Rob's  heels  u 
he  walked  on  with  the  bridle  inlui 
hand  ;  and  pursued  the  conversation. 

"  A  good  place.  Bob,  eh  I "  said  she. 
**  You  *re  in  luck,  my  child." 

<*  Oh  don't  talk  about  luck,  Miaea 
Brown,"  returned  the  wretched  Grinder, 
facing  round  and  stopping.  '*  If  you'd 
never  come,  or  if  you  'd  go  away,  then 
indeed  a  cove  might  be  considered 
tolerably  lucky.  Can't  you  go  slcmg 
Misses  Brown,  and  not  foller  me!" 
blubbered  Rob,  with  sudden  defiance. 
"If  the  young  woman's  a  friend  of 
yours,  why  don't  she  take  you  away, 
instead  of  letting  yon  make  yourself  to 
disgraceful ! " 

"Whatl"  croaked  the  old  woman, 
putting  her  face  close  to  his,  with  a 
malevolent  grin  npon  it  that  puckered 
up  the  loose  skin  down  in  her  very 
throat.    "  Do  yon  deny  yonr  old  chum ! 
Have  yon  lurked  to  my  house  fifty  times, 
and  slept  sound  in  a  comer  when  yon 
had  no  other  bed  but  the  paving-stones, 
and  do  you  talk  to  me  like  this  !    Hsti 
I  bought  and  sold  with  you,  and  helped 
you  in  my  way  of  business,  schodhoy, 
sneak,  and  what  not,  and  do  you  tell 
me  to  go  along  ?    Could  I  raise  a  erowd 
of  old  company  about  you  to-morrow 
morning,  that  would  follow  you  to  ruin 
like  copies  of  yonr  own  shadow,  and  do 
yon  turn  on  me  with  yonr  bold  looiki  1 
I'Ugji.    Gome  Alice." 
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•*  Stop,  Kisses  Brown  !  •*  cried  the 
distracted  Grinder.  ^'What  are  you 
doing  of  ?  Don*t  put  yourself  in  a  pas- 
sion !  Don't  let  her  go,  if  you  please. 
I  haTen't  meant  any  offence.  I  said 
*  how  d*ye  do,*  at  first,  didn't  I  ?  Bub 
yovL  wouldn't  answer.  How  do  you 
do  ?  Besides,"  said  Rob  piteously,  **look 
liere  1  How  can  a  cove  stand  talking 
in  the  street  with  Ida  master's  prad  a 
wanting  to  be  took  to  be  rubbed  down, 
and  his  master  up  to  every  individgle 
thing  that  happens  I  ** 

The  old  woman  made  a  show  of  being 
partially  appeased,  but  shook  her  head, 
and  mouthed  and  muttered  still. 

"Come  along  ^  the  stables,  and 
have  a  glass  of  something  that 's  good 
for  you.  Misses  Brown,  can't  you  ? " 
said  Bob,  **  instead  of  going  on,  like 
that>  which  is  no  good  to  you,  nor  any- 
body else  ?  Come  along  with  her,  will 
you  be  so  kind  ?"  said  Bob.  ''I  *m  sure 
I  'm  delighted  to  see  her,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  horse  ! " 

With  this  apology,  Rob  turned  away, 
a  meful  picture  of  despair,  and  walked 
his  charge  down  a  bye  street.  The  old 
woman,  mouthing  at  her  daughter, 
followed  close  upon  him.  The  daughter 
followed. 

Turning  into  a  silent  little  square  or 
oonrt  yard  that  had  a  great  church 
tower  rising  above  it,  and  a  packer's 
warehouse,  and  a  bottle-maker's  ware- 
house, for  its  places  of  business,  Rob 
the  Grinder  deliyered  the  white-legged 
horse  to  the  hostler  of  a  quaint  stable 
at  the  comer  ;  and  inviting  Mrs.  Brown 
and  her  daughter  to  seat  themselves 
upon  a  stone  bench  at  the  gate  of  that 
establishment,  soon  reappeared  from  a 
neighbouring  public-house  with  a  pewter 
measure  and  a  glass. 

'•  Here's  master — Mr. Carker, child  !** 
«aid  the  old  woman,  slowly,  as  her  sen- 
timent before  drinking.  **Lord  bless 
him  I " 

**  Why,  I  didn't  tell  you  who  he 
was,*'  observed  Rob,  with  staring  eyes. 

•*  We  know  him  by  sight,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  whose  working  mouth  and  nod- 
ding head,  stopped  for  the  moment,  in 
the  fixedness  of  her  attention.  "We 
taw  him  pass  this  morning,  afore  be  got 


off  his  horse ;  when  yon  were  ready  to 
take  it." 

**  Aye,  aye  ?"  returned  Rob,  appear* 
ing  to  wish  that  his  readiness  had 
carried  him  to  any  other  place. — 
**  What 's  the  matter  with  her  ?  Wont 
she  drink?" 

This  inquiry  had  reference  t^  Alice, 
who,  folded  in  her  cloak,  sat  a  little 
apart  profoundly  inattentive  to  his  offer 
of  the  replenished  glass. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 
"Don't  mind  her,"  she  said;  "she's 
a  strange  creetur,  if  you  know'd  her, 
Rob.     But  Mr.  Carker—" 

"Hush!"  said  Rob,  glancing 
cautiously  up  at  the  packer's,  and  at 
the  bottle-maker's,  as  if,  from  any 
one  of  the  tiers  of  warehouses,  Mr. 
Carker  might  be  looking  down. 
"  Softly." 

"  Why,  he  ain't  here  1"  cried  Mrs. 
Brown. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  muttered 
Rob,  whose  glance  even  wandered  to 
the  church  tower,  as  if  he  might  be 
there,  with  a  supernatural  power  of 
hearing. 

"  Qood  master!'*  inquired  Mrs. 
Brown. 

Rob  nodded  ;  and  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  "precious  sharp." 

*  *  Lives  out  of  town,  don't  he,  lovey  f  ** 
said  the  old  woman. 

"When  he's  at  honie,"  returned 
Rob ;  "  but  we  don't  live  at  home  just 
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now. 

"Where  then!"  asked  the  old 
woman. 

"Lodgings ;  up  near  Mr.  Dombey's,** 
returned  Rob. 

The  younger  woman  fixed  her  eyes  so 
searchiugly  upon  him,  and  so  suddenly, 
that  Rob  was  quite  confounded,  and 
offered  the  glass  again,  but  with  no 
more  effect  upon  her  than  before. 

"Mr.  Dombey — you  and  I  used  to 
talk  about  him,  sometimes,  you  know," 
said  Rob  to  Mrs.  Brown.  "  Vqu  used 
to  get  me  to  talk  about  him." 

The  old  woman  nodded. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dombey,  he's  had  a  M 
from  his  horse,"  said  Rob,  unwillingly; 
"and  ray  mastet  h«.a  lo  \>ft  \3iv\3^«^ 
more  than  \i8aal,  ftitliet  miJti  Vvio-i  <a 


it  f  * 

jk4iv*»,*    <*j%urju^  iLvL  -w-jci  'Sit  laoK 

lk«»^     A  ^f0Ht,  Imv(  M40UV  '^^f y»B  kiJflBKH 

m  ^M  y^  wiaA  h^  naun^  warn,  if  j^m 

fftofh^utMrVf  \/ui  \km  daMtigbter,  vith  a 
tvl^^tii  Uftk  (4  lnUAllfn/me^  withdrew 
}iter  tcytcM  from  iUtt  \tf/y*H  faee,  aad  wai 
U^UUA  Ut  U*!r  tiUmk  nm  \tt!fore, 

**  \Ui\i,  Utvtty  I  ♦*  Mi4  tli«  old  woman, 
]mkoH\uK  U\m  to  the  (fiber  end  of  the 
t/<}m$|i,  *'  You  wcrr*  ftlwayn  a  pet  and 
fttvf»uiiUi  of  mliw.  Now,  weren*t  you  t 
I>oii*t  you  know  yow  wer«  ?** 

''  Yan,  MlMMOi  Drown,**  replied  the 
iirUu\^r,  wiUi  a  verv  bod  grace. 

"And  you  ooiilil  leave  met**  laid 
Ui«  old  woinfin,  nintflns  her  armi  ab<iut 
IiIn  iitidh.  •*  You  oould  go  away,  and 
Hhiw  alinoHt  out  of  knowledge,  and 
ituvwr  (tuiMti  to  tt»ll  your  poor  old  ftHend 
liow   t^irhiimU  yuu  were,  proud   lad  1 

**UI»  hiir«*i  n  drM\dM  |o  fur  a  core 


*- la£  i&st.'^  ami  XsK.  In*^  ^1 

im  - 

Ti^  ^^aen^sSsm  miMimuii  a  ii?  "I 

'  V>  km  a  eore  aai  Boi  destniti 


>■  aK 


j  p«*»pKtiL  Mza.  BfowB,  vith  laotkff  l^aii  i 
(rjul  embnee,  SMnied  ;  hot  b  tbei^lk  »< 
•i>f  following  her  dai^hter,  tnmed  \aA,  msak  v: 
with  her  finga-  stealthily  raised,  u&|^« 
atked  in  a  hoacae  whi^>er  for  aomt  IWbe: 
money.  I'b^ 

"AthiDlng,  dear!"  die  aid,vhk 
her  eager,  ararudoins  fi^e,  "or  »x- 
penoe  !     For  old   aoqnuntanoe  sake. 


Wvt 


i  *m  >o  poor.  And  my  handsome  gal" 
— looking  oyer  her  shonlder — "dw'i 
my  gal,  Bob — half  starves  me.** 

But  as  the  reluctant  Grinder  pnt  it 
in  her  hand,  her  daughter,  ooming 
quietly  back,  caugbt  the  hand  in  heis, 
and  twisted  out  the  coin. 

"What," she  said,  '* mother!  alwayi 
money  t  money  from  the  first.  And 
to  the  last.  Do  you  mind  so  little 
what  I  said  but  now  ?      Here.     Take 

itr* 

The  old  woman  uttered  a  moan  aa 
the  money  was  restored,   but  wiUiont 
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la  any  other  way  opposing  its  restora- 
tion, hobbled  at  her  daaghter^s  side 
out  of  the  yard,  and  along  the  bye 
street  upon  which  it  opened.  The 
astonished  and  dismayed  Rob  staring 
after  them,  saw  that  they  stopped, 
and  fell  to  earnest  conversation  very 
soon ;  and  more  than  once  oliserred  a 
darkly  threatening  action  of  the  younger 
woman's  hand  (obyiously  having  re- 
ference to  some  one  of  whom"  they 
spoke),  and  a  crooning  feeble  imitation 
of  it  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Brown,  that 
made  him  earnestly  hope  he  might  not 
be  the  subject  of  their  discourse. 

With  the  present  consolation  that 
they  were  gone,  and  with  the  pro- 
spective comfort  that  Mrs.  Brown  could 
not  live  for  ever,  and  was  not  likely  to 
live  long  to  trouble  him,  the  Grinder, 
not  otherwise  regretting  his  misdeeds 
than  as  they  were  attended  with  such 
disagreeable  incidental  consequences, 
composed  his  mlfled  features  to  a  more 
serene  expression  by  thinking  of  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  had 
}iisposed  of  Captain  Cattle  (a  reflection 
that  seldom  failed  to  put  him  in  a  flow 
of  spirits),  and  went  to  the  Dombey 
Connting  House  to  receive  his  master's 
orders. 

There  his  master,  so  subtle  and 
▼igilant  of  eye,  that  Bob  quaked  before 
hini,  more  than  half  expecting  to  be 
taxed  with  Mrs.  Brown,  gave  him  the 
usual  morning's  box  of  papers  for  Mr. 
Dombey,  and  a  note  for  Mrs.  Dombey  : 
merely  nodding  his  head  as  an  enjoinder 
to  be  careful,  and  to  use  dispatch — a 
mysterious  admonition,  fraught  in  the 
Grinder's  imagination  with  dismal 
warnings  and  threats ;  and  more  power- 
ful with  him  than  any  words. 

Alone  again,  in  his  own  room,  Mr. 
CSarker  applied  himself  to  work,  and 
worked  all  day.  He  saw  many  visitors ; 
overlooked  a  number  of  documents  ; 
went  in  and  out,  to  and  from,  sundry 
places  of  mercantile  resort;  and  in- 
dulged in  no  more  abstraction  until  the 
day's  business  was  done.  But,  when 
the  usual  clearance  of  papers  f^om  his 
table  was  made  at  last,  he  fell  into  his 
thoughtful  mood  once  mo.'e. 

lie  was  standing  in  his  accustomed 


place  and  attitude,  with  his  eiyw  fai- 
tently  fixed  upon  the  ground,  when  his 
brother  entered  to  bring  back  some 
letters  that  had  been  taken  out  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day.  He  put  them 
quietly  on  l^e  table,  and  was  going 
immediately,  when  Mr.  Carker  the 
manager,  whose  eyes  had  rested  on  him, 
on  his  entrance,  as  if  they  had  all  this 
time  had  him  for  the  subject  of  their 
contemplation,  instead  of  the  office-floor, 
said  : 

''Well,  John  Carker,  and  what 
brings  you  here  f " 

His  brother  pointed  to  the  letters, 
and  was  again  withdrawing. 

''I  wonder,"  said  the  Manager, 
"that  you  can  come  and  go,  without 
inquiring  how  our  master  is." 

**  We  had  word  this  morning,  in  the 
counting-house,  that  Mr.  Dombey  was 
doing  well,"  replied  his  brother. 

*'  Tou  are  such  a  meek  fellow,"  said 
the  Manager,  with  a  smile,  '' — but 
you  have  grown  so,  in  the  course  of 
years — that  if  any  harm  came  to  him, 
you'd  be  miserable,  I  dare  swear  now." 

"I  should  be  truly  sorry,  James,*' 
returned  the  other. 

**He  would  be  sorry  1"  said  the 
Manager,  pointing  at  him,  as  if  thers 
were  some  other  person  present  to 
whom  he  was  appealing.  *'He  would 
be  truly  sorry  1  This  brother  of  mine  I 
This  junior  of  the  place,  this  slighted 
piece  of  lumber,  pushed  aside  with  his 
face  to  the  wall,  like  a  rotten  picture, 
and  left  so,  for  Heaven  knows  how 
many  years ;  he 's  all  gratitude  and 
respect,  and  devotion  too,  he  would 
have  me  believe  ! " 

**  I  would  have  you  believe  nothings 
James,'*  returned  the  other.  ''Be  as 
just  to  me  as  you  would  to  any  other 
man  below  yon.  You  ask  a  question, 
and  I  answer  it." 

"And  have  you  nothing,  Spaniel,** 
said  the  Manager,  with  unusual  iras- 
cibility, "to  complain  of  in  him  ?  No 
proud  treatment  to  resent,  no  insolence, 
no  foolery  of  state,  no  exaction  of  any 
sort  1  What  the  devil !  are  you  man 
or  mouse  ? " 

"It  would  be  atncngia  VL   bjk^  Vw^ 
persons  could  be  \(0^e\ii«£  ^ox  «>  Taasvj 


I^v 


•*  ,it\t   iTi^f  '"rrrti,  ter  -..in-r-  WT^ ^"^ 

thm^^mr  '  «^i-  -h^TP-  t  jt  The 
^ii'r'r   %<<   'hirt    T»*4f*«   v;n» 

W^n*..  p^'^  .-IK?  *■  ir^jmnn  'as  i^  :haiitrnn 

)/^,iyt0,  irVv  -ronl/l  IU1*  «*f  «wt  w^  « 
k«bA  *»  j»»v»H,  ?>n  in  .-Vit  ^inic  iliac 
Hl^y  V/iy  .vrr4    '9'\T\\f\    1^    ortitf*rtT*ttt  % 

ftwkrt  ^<>I7  wrr/  f^r  ,t '" 

'•  Vv*  j^f*v«k  ^<vi/i  r^»a»»n  tA  hi  Iwail 

fkmf^fto/vnal/,    **  ^^7-,  H/Vrt'tjon  believe 

IwwfrP*,  ♦*yl    *   f»m/*>'Mi  ini»*Art<*  *%{  the 

**  t  K*r<»  I^wjf  \M\^¥i  tWat  I  «ftt  k«pi 
W#  f</r  M//r«  kift/i  Mid  d'mmitieaud 

**y*ni  ftm  w*f«  %fnn%f'^  mad  the 
M^fiM^K^^  wHfi  t>i«  «iaH  </f  *  tiger-eai, 
''i^f  f«</(if«  ft</nf«  Cbri«iiAii  precepi^  I 

"  Nrtf,  jHfittm,**  fHiim«4  the  other, 
*'  Ui'rfi^h  tfi«  t)fl  firf  >rr</th6rh<wxl  bcrtween 
(fN  hM  \mttH  l(/ffg  br<'k«n  and  thrown 
nw/ty     '-** 

"  Who  t/rokd  it,  go^Ml  Rlr  T*  said  the 

"I,  lijr  my  mlMmmduot.     I  do  not 

Tim    MtviiAKer   reftlml,    with    that. 
llHtiM  Aotinti    of  hid   bt'lutling  mouth, 
*'  Oh,  you  don't  didrgg  it  upon  me  I" 
(^\u\  tHiiin  him  gnon. 

"  t  Piny,  ihmigti  ihore  It  not  that  tie 
titidwiMMi  UHf  ilo  mtf  I  ftitti'cat,  aiiail 
Ht(*  wH;h  tihMPO(>Miii'y  tAUitiM,  ot  mis- 
lHiiM|Mi»ti  whnli  I  iwy,  or  would  iny.  I 
WrtM  ohly  tfolog  to  nu^tfcst  to  you  that  it 
IroOii  h»«  (\  m(N(Akt>  to  MuppoM  that  it 

h  t>hljt  yt)u»  who  UiiYt  b««\x  ««i«cwi 
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thdt  all  cfae  h?paferi^  scd 


this  place — a  not  wraik  liai  «  ■'t 

thdit  I  aee  tkrov^  h  m  if  it  wi  tir'- 
Boi  a  man  eBpio^el  ho^ 
letweea  KjaeSf  and  the  bv^ 
in  piaee  (of  whom  yoa  are  Terycs- 
nderate,  and  witk  reaaoa,  &r  he  is  bA 
far  off),  wbo  wooldnH  be  gbdaiboit 
to  fee  his  master  hnmUed  :  vko  doei 
not  hate  him,  secretly :  who  does  B(i 
wish  him  eril  rather  than  good :  tod 
who  would  not  tarn  upon  him,  if  heW 
the  power  and  boldness.     The  netfff 
to  his  faronr,   the  near^  to  his  inso* 
Icnce  ;  the  closer  to  him,  the  farther 
from  him.     That 's  the  creed  here ! " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  his  brother, 
whose  roused  feelings  had  soon  yieUe^ 
to  surprise,  ''who  may  have  abused 
your  ear  with  such  representations ;  or 
why  you  have  chosen  to  try  me,  rather 
than  another.  But  that  you  have  b«en 
trying  me,  and  tampering  with  me,  I 
am  now  sure.  You  have  a  different 
manner  and  a  different  aspect  from  any 
that  I  ever  saw  in  you.  I  will  only 
say  to  you,  once  more^  yon  are  de* 
oeived." 

**  I  know  I  am,**  said  the  Manager. 
**  I  have  told  you  so.* 
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••Not  Vy  ine,**  retiiniecl  his  brother. 
**  By  yo«r  informant,  if  you  have  one. 
If  not,  by  your  own  thoughts  and  sus- 
pieions.*' 

•*Ihave  no  suspicions,"  said  the 
Manager.  **Mine  are  certainties.  You 
pusilianimous,  abject,  cringing  dogs  ! 
All  making  the  same  show,  ail  canting 
the  same  story,  all  whining  the  same 
professions,  all  harbouring  the  same 
transparent  secret.'* 

His  brother  withdrew,  without  say- 
ing more,  and  shut  the  door  as  he  con- 
cluded. Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  drew 
a  chair  close  before  the  fire,  and  fell 
to  beating  the  coals  softly  with  the 
|>oker. 

**  The  feint-hearted,  fawning  knaves,  ** 
he  muttered,  with  his  two  shining  rows 
of  teeth  laid  bare.  '* There's  not  one 
smong  them,  who  wouldn't  feign  to  be 
80  shocked  and  outraged —  !  Bah  ! 
There 's  Bot  one  among  them,  but  if  he 
had  at  once  the  power,  and  the  wit  and 
daring  to  use  it,  would  scatter  Dombey's 
pride  and  lay  it  low,  as  ruthlessly  as  I 
rake  out  these  ashes." 

As  he  broke  them  up  and  strewed 
them  in  the  grate,  he  looked  on  with  a 
thoughtful  smile,  at  what  he  was  doing. 
*' Without  the  same  queen  beckoner 
too  !"  he  added  presently;  **  and  there 
18  pride  there,  not  to  be  forgotten —  i 
"witness  our  own  acquaintance ! "  With 
tiiat  he  fell  into  a  deeper  reverie,  and 
nt  pondering  over  the  blackening  grate, 
until  he  rose  up  like  a  man  who  had 
been  absorbed  in  a  book,  and  looking 
xound  him  took  his  hat  and  gloves, 
vent  to  where  his  horse  was  waiting, 
mounted,  and  rode  away  through  the 
lighted  streets ;  for  it  was  evening. 

He  rode  near  Mr.  Dombe/s  bouse ; 
and  falling  into  a  walk  as  he  approached 
St,  looked  up  at  the  windows.  The 
window  where  he  had  once  seen  Flo- 
rence sitting  with  her  dog,  attracted 
his  attention  first,  though  there  was  no 
li;2;ht  in  it ;  but  he  smiled  as  he  carried 
his  eyes  up  the  tall  front  of  the  house, 
and  seemed  to  leave  that  object  super- 
ciliously behind. 

"Time  was,"  he  said,  "when  it  was 
well  to  watch  even  your  rising  little  | 
■tar,  and  know  in  what  quarter  there ; 


T*-ere  clouds,  io  shadow  you  if  needfuL 
But  a  planet  has  arisen,  and  you  are 
lost  in  its  light." 

He  turned  the  white-legged  horse^ 
round  the  street  comer,  and  sought  one 
shining  window  from  among  those  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  Associated 
with  it  was  a  certain  stately  presence 
a  gloved  hand,  the  remembrance  how 
the  feathers  of  a  beautiful  bird's  wing 
had  been  showered  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  how  the  light  white  down  upon  a 
robe  had  stirred  and  rustled,  as  in  the 
rising  of  a  distant  storm.  These  were 
the  things  he  carried  with  him  as  he 
turned  away  again,  and  rode  through 
the  darkening  and  deserted  Parks  at  a 
quick  rate. 

In  fatal  truth,  these  were  associated 
with  a  woman,  a  proud  woman,  who 
hated  him,  but  who  by  slow  and  sure 
degrees  had  been  led  on  by  his  crafty 
and  her  pride  and  resentment,  to  endure 
his  company,  and  little  by  little  to 
receive  him  as  one  who  had  the  privi- 
lege to  talk  to  her  of  her  own  defiant 
disregard  of  her  own  husband,  and  her 
abandonment  of  high  consideration  for 
herself.  They  were  associated  with  a 
woman  who  hated  him  deeply,  and  who 
knew  him,  and  who  mistrusted  him 
because  she  knew  him,  and  because  he 
knew  her ;  but  who  fed  her  fierce 
seeentment  by  suffering  him  to  draw 
nearer  and  yet  nearer  to  her  every  day, 
in  spite  of  the  hate  she  cherished  for 
him.  In  spite  of  it !  For  that  very 
reason ;  since  its  depths,  too  fer  down 
for  her  threatening  eye  to  pierce,  though 
she  could  see  into  them  dimly,  lay  the 
dark  retaliation,  whose  faintest  shadow 
seen  once  and  shuddered  at,  and  never 
seen  again,  would  have  been  sufficient 
stain  upon  her  soul. 

Did  the  phantom  of  such  a  woman 
flit  about  him  on  his  ride  ;  true  to- the 
reality,  and  obvious  to  him  ? 

Yes.  He  saw  her  in  his  mind, 
exactly  as  she  was.  She  bore  him 
conjpany  with  her  pride,  resentment, 
hatred,  all  as  plain  to  him  as  her 
beauty;  "with  nothing  plainer  to  him 
tbnn  her  hatred  of  him.  He  saw  her 
EOfTietimcs  haughty  and  rcpellant  at  lvv\ 
side,  and  aomeWmea  0LOvriL^tQSL^\soa 
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harmf*  hei,  taSkm  and  in  the  dnst 
Bat  he  alvays  sav  her  as  she  was, 
without  disguise,  and  watched  her  on 
the  dangeroos  waj  that  she  was  going. 
And  when  his  ride  was  over,  and  he 
was  newly  dressed,  and  came  into  the 
light  of  her  bright  room  with  his  bent 
head,  soft  Toioe^  and  soothing  smiley 


he  saw  her  jet  as  plainly.  He  even 
suspected  the  mystery  of  the  gloTed 
hand^  and  held  it  all  the  longer  in  his 
own  for  that  suspicion.  Upon  the 
dangerous  way  that  she  was  going,  he 
was  still ;  and  not  a  footprint  did  she 
mark  upon  it^  but  he  set  his  own  there} 
straight. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 


THl  THUSDinBOiA. 


Ths  barrier  between  Mr.  Dombey 
and  his  wife,  was  not  weakened  by 
time.  Ill-assorted  couple,  unhappy  in 
themselves  and  in  each  other,  bound 
together  by  no  tie  but  the  manacle  that 
joined  their  fettered  hands,  and  strain- 
ing that  so  harshly,  in  their  shrinking 
asunder,  that  it  wore  and  chafed  to  the 
bone,  Tim^  consoler  of  affliction  and 
softener  of  anger,  could  do  nothing  to 
help  them.  Their  pride,  however  dif- 
ferent in  kind  and  object,  was  equal  in 
degree  ;  and,  in  their  flinty  opposition, 
struck  out  fire  between  them  which 
might  smoulder  or  might  blaze,  as  cir- 
cumstances were,  but  burned  up  every- 
thing within  their  mutual  reach,  and 
made  their  marriage  way  a  road  of 
ashes. 

Let  us  be  just  to  him  :  In  the  mon- 
strous dclu^on  of  his  life,  swelling  with 
every  grain  of  sand  that  shifted  in  its 
glass,  he  urged  her  on,  he  little  thought 
to  what,  or  considered  how ;  but  still 
his  feeling  towards  her,  such  as  it  was, 
remained  as  at  first.  She  had  the 
grand  demerit  of  unaccountably  putting 
herself  in  opposition  to  the  recognition 
of  his  vast  importance,  and  t«)  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  complete  sub- 
mission to  it,  and  so  far  it  was  neces- 
sary to  correct  and  reduce  her ;  but 
otherwise  he  still  considered  her,  in  his 
oold  way,  a  lady  capable  of  doing 
honour,  if  she  would,  to  his  choice  and 
name,  and  of  reflecting  credit  on  his 
proprietorship. 
NoWf  Bhe,  with  all  her  might  of 
passionate  and  proud  resentment,  )[>en^ 


her  dark  glance  finom  day  to  day,  and 
hour  to  hour — from  that  night  in  her 
own  chamber,  when  she  had  sat  gazing 
at  the  shadows  on  the  wall,  to  the 
deeper  night  fast  coming — upon  one 
figure  directing  a  crowd  of  humiliations 
and  exasperations  against  her ;  and 
that  figure,  still  her  husband's. 

Was  Mr.  Dombey*s  master-vice,  thai 
ruled  him  so  inexorably,  an  unnatural 
chs.racteristic  ?  It  might  be  worth 
while,  sometimes,  to  inquire  what 
Nature  is,  and  how  men  work  to 
change  her,  and  whether,  in  the  en* 
forced  distortions  so  produced,  it  is  not 
natural  to  be  unnatural.  Coop  any  son 
or  daughter  of  our  mighty  mother 
within  narrow  range,  and  bind  the 
prisoner  to  one  idea,  and  foster  it  by 
servile  worship  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
few  timid  or  designing  people  standing 
round,  and  what  is  Nature  to  the  will- 
ing captive  who  has  never  risen  up 
upon  the  wings  of  a  free  mind — droop- 
ing and  useless  soon — to  see  her  in  her 
comprehensive  truth  ! 

Alas  !  are  there  so  few  things  in  the 
world,  about  us,  most  unnatural,  and 
yet  most  natural  in  being  so  !  Hear 
the  magistrate  or  judge  admonish  the 
unnatural  outcasts  of  society ;  unna- 
tural in  brutal  habits,  unnatural  in 
want  of  decency,  unnatural  in  losing 
and  confounding  all  distinctions  betwe^ 
good  and  evil ;  unnatural  in  ignorance^ 
in  vice,  in  recklessness,  in  contumacy, 
in  mind,  in  looks,  in  everything.  Bat 
follow  the  good  clergyman  or  doctor, 
\  ^^0,  mVJa.  ^  \if«a  imperilled  at  every 
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ckrUi  he  diawi,  goes  down  into.their 

LS,  lyinp:  within  the  echoes  of  our 
r-iage  wheels  and  daily  tread  upon 

pavement  stones.    Look  round  upon 

^orld  of  odious  sights — ^millions  of 
x^ortal  creatures  have  no  other 
dd  on  earth — at  the  lightest  mention 
^which  humanity  revolts,  and  dainty 
xcacy  living  in  the  next  street,  stops 
'    ears,  and  lisps    *'I  don*t  believe 

**  Breathe  the  polluted  air,  foul 
•^^  every  impurity  that  is  poisonous 

health  and  life ;  and  have  every 
ise,  conferred  upon  our  race  for  its 
t^ght  and  happiness,  offended,  sick- 
^  and  disgusted,  and  made  a  channel 

which  misery  and  death  alone  can 
^r.  Vainly  attempt  to  think  of  any 
Kiple  plant,  or  flower,  or  wholesome 
^ed,  that,  set  in  this  foetid  bed,  could 
•^e  its  natural  growth,  or  put  its  little 
^Tes  forth  to  the  sun  as  Gk>p  designed 
And  then,  calling  up  some  ghastly 
lild,  with  stunted  form  and  wicked 
ce,  hold  forth  on  its  unnatural  siu- 
■Iness,  and  lament  its  being,  so  early, 

*  away  from  Heaven — but  think  a 
ttle  of  its  having  been  conceived,  and 
>m  and  bred,  in  Hell ! 

Those  who  study  the  physical  sciences, 
id  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  health 

*  Man,  tell  us  that  if  the  noxious 
suiiicles  that  rise  from  vitiated  air, 
ere  palpable  to  the  sight,  we  should 
je  them  lowering  in  a  dense  black 
oud  above  such  haunts,  and  rolling 
owly  on  to  corrupt  the  better  portions 
r  a  town.  But  if  the  moral  pestilence 
lat  rises  with  them,  and,  in  the 
iemal  laws  of  outraged  Nature,  is  in- 
iparable  from  them,  could  be  made 
Lscemible  too,  how  terrible  the  revela- 
on  !  Then  should  we  see  depravity, 
npiety,  drunkenness,  theft,  murder, 
ad  a  long  train  of  nameless  sins 
gainst  the  natural  affections  and  repul- 
ons  of  mankind,  overhanging  the 
evoted  spots,  and  creeping  on,  to 
light'  the  innocent  and  spread  conta- 
ion  among  the  pure.  Tlien  should  we 
36  how  the  same  poisoned  fountains 
bat  flow  into  our  hospitals  and  lazar- 
ouses,  inundate  Die  jails,  and  make 
tie  convict-ships  swim  deep,  and  roll 
cross  the  seas,  and  orer-mn  vast  con* 


tments  with  erima  Then  should  wo 
stand  appalled  to  know,  that  where  we 
generate  disease  to  strike  our  children 
down  and  entail  itself  on  unborn  gene- 
rations,  there  also  we  breed,  by  the 
same  certain  process,  infancy  that 
knows  no  innocence,  youth  without 
modesty  or  shame,  maturity  that  is 
mature  in  nothing  but  In  suffering  and 
guilt,  blasted  old  age  that  is  a  scandal 
,on  the  form  we  bear.  Unnatm-al 
humanity  1  When  we  shall  gather 
grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from 
thistles ;  when  fields  of  grain  shall 
spring  up  from  the  offal  in  Sie  by  wayfl 
of  our  wicked  cities,  and  roses  Uoom  in 
the  fat  churchyards  that  they  cherish ; 
then  we  may  look  for  natural  humanity 
and  find  it  growing  from  such  seed. 

Oh  for  a  good  spirit  who  would  take 
the  house-tops  off,  with  a  more  potent 
and  benignant  hand  than  the  lame 
demon  in  the  tale,  and  show  a  Christian 
people  what  dark  shapes  issue  from 
amidst  their  homes,  to  swell  the  retinue 
of  the  Destroying  Angel  as  he  moves 
forth  among  them  1  For  only  one 
night*s  view  of  the  pale  phsmtoms 
rising  frqm  the  scenes  of  our  too-long 
neglect ;  and,  from  the  tliick  and  sullen 
air  where  Vice  and  Fever  propagate  to- 
gether, raining  the  tremendous  social 
retributions  which  are  ever  pouring 
down,  and  ever  coming  thicker  !  Bright 
and  blest  the  morning  that  should  rise 
on  such  a  night :  for  men,  delayed  no 
more  by  stumbling-blocks  of  their  own 
making,  which  are  but  specks  of  dust 
upon  the  path  between  them  and 
eternity,  would  then  apply  themselves, 
like  creatures  of  one  common  origin, 
owning  one  duty  to  the  Father  of  one 
family,  and  tending  to  one  common  end, 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  ! 

Not  the  less  bright  and  blest  would 
that  day  be  for  rousing  some  who 
never  have  looked  out  upon  the  world 
of  human  life  around  them,  to  a  know- 
ledge  of  their  own  relation  to  it,  and 
for  making  them  acquainted  with  a  per* 
version  of  nature  in  their  own  con- 
li  acted  sympathies  and  estimates ; 
as  great,  and  yet  as  natural  in  ita 
development  when  once  begun,  as  the 
I  lowest  degradation  known. 
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Bit  M  mA  Stkj  hud  «telf  ^btwtted  dn 
Mr.  Dombej,  or  bis  wife;  and  the 
•oorte  of  oach  was  taken. 

Throogb  six  months  thai  ensued 
•pon  his  aeeident,  they  hdd  the  same 
relations  one  towards  the  other.  A 
marble  rock  conid  not  bare  stood 
more  obdnratelj  in  bis  way  than  she  ; 
tad  BO  chilled  spring,  lying  nnebeered 
by  any  ray  of  light  hi  ike  depths  of  a 
deep  eave,  cenld  be  more  sollen  or* 
lM>Te  eold  than  be. 

The  hope  that  bad  flattened  within 
ber  when  the  promise  of  her  new 
borne  dawned,  was  qnite  gone  firom  the 
heart  of  Florence  now.  7%at  home  was 
nearly  two  years  old  ;  and  even  the 
patient  tmst  that  was  in  her,  oonld 
not  snrriTO  the  daily  blight  of  snch 
•zperience.  If  she  had  any  lingering 
fiiney  in  the  nature  of  hope  left,  that 
Bdith  and  her  fitther  might  be  happier 
together,  in  some  distant  time,  she 
bad  none,  now,  that  her  fiither  would 
erer  lore  her.  The  littie  interral 
Sn  whidi  she  bad  imagined  that 
febe  saw  some  small  relenting  in  him, 
Iras  forgotten  in  the  long  remembrance 
of  bis  coldness  since  and  before,  or  only 
remembered  as  a  sorrowful  delusion. 

Florence  loved  him  stiU,  but,  by 
degrees,  had  come  to  love  him  rather 
as  some  dear  one  who  bad  been,  or  who 
might  have  been,  than  as  the  hard 
reidity  before  her  eyes.  Something  of 
the  softoied  sadness  with  irbich  she 
loved  the  memory  of  little  Paul,  or  of 
ber  mother,  seemed  to  enter  now  into 
ber  thoughts  of  him,  and  to  make 
them,  as  it  were,  a  dear  remembrance. 
Whetiier  it  was  that  be  was  dead  to 
ber,  and  that  partly  for  this  rea8<m,- 
partly  for  his  share  in  those  old  objects 
of  her  affection,  and  parUy  for  the  long 
association  of  him  iHtii  hopes  that 
were  withered  and  tendernesses  he  had 
frozen,  she  could  not  have  told  ;  but 
the  iiftther  whom  she  loved  b^an  to  be 
a  vague  and  dreamy  idea  to  her : 
hardly  more  substantially  connected 
with  her  real  life,  than  the  image  she 
'  would  sometimes  conjure  up,  of  her  dear 
brother  yet  alive,  and  growing  to  be  a 
man,  who  wonld  protect  and  cherish 
her. 


The  thtakff^  !f  it  taif  h6  dAe^tife, 
bad  stolen  on  ber  like  tiie  chsoge  frori 
childhood  to  womanhood,  and  haidooine 
with  it.  Florence  was  almost  seveii< 
teen,  when,  in  ber  lonely  musings,  the 
was  conscious  of  these  thoughts. 

She  was  often  alone  now,  for  the  6U 
association  between  her  and  her  nuunint 
was  greatly  changed.     At  the  time  d 
her  father's  accident,  and  when  he  vu 
lying  in  biiS  room  down-stairs,  Florenol 
bad  first  observed  that  Sdith  atoided 
her.     Wounded  and  shocked,  and  yel 
unable  to  reconcile  this  nith  her  affed- 
tion  when  they  did  meet^  sh6  soogM 
her  in  ber  own  room  At  nighty  oAtii 
more. 

**MammA,**  sidd  Ploreno^  steiJifif 
softly  to  her  side^  "have  I  o£kiided 
you?" 

Edith  answered  "No." 

"  I  must  have  done  something,**  ti^ 
Florence.  **  Tell  me  what  it  is.  Ten 
hiiVe  changed  your  manner  to  me,  deat 
Mamma.  I  cannot  say  bow  instaetly 
I  feel  the  least  change  ;  foi  I  love  yes 
with  my  whole  heart.'* 

**  As  I  do  you,**  said  Edith.  "  Ah, 
Florence,  believe  me  never  more  tium 
now  !*» 

"  Why  do  yon  go  away  firom  me  M 
often,  and  keep  away  V*  asked  Flo- 
rence. "And  why  do  you  sometin^ei 
look  so  strangely  on  me,  dear  ICamnu  1 
You  do  so,  do  yon  not  ?** 

Bdith  Sagnifi^  assent  with  berdaiA 
Oyes. 

"Why,**  returned  Florence  iMpktf 
ingly.  "Tell  me  why,  that  I  ma) 
know  bow  to  please  yon  better;  as^ 
tell  me  this  shall  not  be  so  any  more.** 

"My  Florence,**  answered  Editi^ 
taking  the  band  that  embraced  hei 
fieek,  4nd  looking  into  the  eyes  thai 
looked  into  hers  so  lovingly,  as  Flo- 
rence  knelt  ikpon  the  ground  before  her 
"  why  it  is,  I  cannot  tell  yon.  It  u 
neither  for  me  to  say,  nor  yon  te  hear ; 
but  that  it  is,  and  that  it  must  be,  ] 
know.     Should  I  do  it  if  I  did  not  ?*' 

'*  Are  «« to  be  estranged.  Mamma  t* 
asked  Florence,  gasing  at  ber  like  OM 
frightened. 

Edith's  silent  lips  formed  "  Yes.** 

Flerctiee  looked  at  her  with  ineisti 
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ing  feut  and  wenAor,  lutQ  ahn  oonld  aee 
W  no  more  throng^  the  Mii»«^ing  teart 
tiiat  ran  down  her  face. 

*<Flon)nce!  my  life  1"  aaid  Edith, 
hnrriedlj,  "listen  to  me.  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  this  giiet  Be  calmer.  You 
see  that  I  am  composed,  and  is  i%  ne- 
thing  to  met** 

She  resumed  her  steady  voioe  and 
manner  as  she  said  the  latter  word% 
and  added  presently  : 

'*  Not  wholly  estranged.  Partially: 
and  only  that,  in  appearanoe»  Florence^ 
tor  in  my  own  breast  I  am  still  the 
same  to  you,  and  ever  will  be.  But 
what  I  do  is  not  done  for  myself." 

"Is  it  for  me,  Kamma?**  asked 
Florence. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Edith,  after  a 
pause,  "to  know  what  it  is;  why, 
mattOTS  little.  Dear  Florence,  it  is 
better— it  is  necessary — it  must  be — 
that  our  association  should  be  less  fre- 
quent. The  confidence  there  has  been 
between  us  must  be  broken  off." 

"WhenT*  cried  Florence.      "Oh, 
Msmma,  when  ? " 
♦*Now,"  said  Edith. 
"For  all  time  to   come!"   asked 
Florence. 

"I  do  not  say  that,'*  answered 
Edith.  "I  do  not  know  that.  Nor 
will  I  say  that  companionship  between 
us,  is,  at  the  best,  an  ill-assorted  and 
unholy  union,  of  which  I  might  have 
known  no  good  could  come.  My  way 
here  has  been  through  paths  that  you 
will  never  tread,  and  my  way  hence- 
forth may  lie — God  knows — ^I  do  not 
see  it—" 

Her  Toice  died  away  into  silence ; 
and  she  sat,  looking  at  Florence,  and 
almost  shriuking  from  her,  with  the 
same  strange  dread  and  wild  aToidance 
that  Florence  bad  noticed  ouce  before. 
The  same  dark  pride  and  rage  suc- 
ceeded, sweeping  over  her  form  and 
features  like  an  angry  chord  across  the 
Btiings  of  a  wild  harp.  But  no  softness 
or  humility  ensued  on  that.  She  did 
not  lay  her  head  down  now,  and  weep, 
and  say  that  she  had  no  hope  but  in 
Florence.  She  held  it  up  as  if  she 
vere  a  beautiful  Medusa,  looking  on 
him,  ^Etoe  ta  face,  to  atiike  hm  dead. 


Tes,  and  she  would  bftTe  4one  il^  if  vbf 
had  had  the  chai-m. 

"Mamma,"  said  Florence  anxiously, 
"there  is  a  change  in  you,  in  more  tha^ 
what  you  say  to  me,  which  alarms  meu 
hdi  me  stay  with  you  a  little." 

"No,"  said  Edith,  "no,  dearest* 
I  am  best  left  alone  now,  and  I  do  best 
to  keep  apart  from  you,  of  all  else. 
Ask  me  no  questions,  but  believe  that 
what  X  am  when  I  seem  fickle  or  capri- 
cious to  you,  I  am  not  of  my  own  will, 
or  for  myseifl  Believe,  though  we  are 
stranger  to  each  other  than  we  have 
been,  that  I  am  unchanged  to  you 
withiu.  Forgive  me  for  having  ever 
darkened  your  dark  home — I  am  a 
shadow  on  it,  I  know  well — and  let  us 
never  speak  of  this  again." 

"Mamma,"  sobbed  Florence,  **we 
are  not  to  part  ? " 

"  We  do  this  that  we  may  not  part," 
said  Edith.  "Ask  no  more.  Go  Flo- 
rence 1  My  love  and  my  remorse  go 
with  you  ! " 

She  embraced  her,  and  dismissed  her ; 
and  as  Florence  passed  out  of  her  room, 
Edith  looked  on  the  retiring  figure,  as 
if  her  good  angel  went  out  in  that  form, 
and  left  her  to  the  haughty  and  indig- 
nant passions  that  now  claimed  her  for 
their  own,  and  set  their  seal  upon  her 
brow. 

From  that  hour,  Florence  and  she 
were,  as  they  had  been,  no  more.  For 
days  together,  they  would  seldom  meet, 
except  at  table,  and  when  Mr.  Dombey 
was  present.  Then  Edith,  imperious, 
inflexible,  and  silent,  never  looked  at 
her.  Whenever  Mr.  Carker  was  of  the 
party,  as  he  often  was,  during  the  pro 
gress  of  Mr.  Dombey's  recovery,  and 
afterwards,  Edith  held  herself  more  re- 
moved from  her,  and  was  more  distant 
towards  her,  than  at  other  times.  Yet 
she  and  Florence  never  encountered, 
when  there  was  no  one  by,  but  she 
would  embrace  her  as  affectionately  an 
of  old,  though  not  with  the  same  re- 
lenting of  her  proud  aspect ;  and  often, 
when  she  had  been  out  late,  she  would 
steal  up  to  Florence's  room,  as  she  bad 
been  used  to  do,  in  the  daik,  and  whis- 
per "Good  Nighty"  on  her  pillow. 
When  unconscious,  in  her  slumb^^  o^ 
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ft'.'./    ••^Jfr.nwt   s 

•>/;«&  w'l^Mk  h-tr  iJks^ttfjast  had 

^^  fA>r  rik  t^  <:.jsr.A£«ti%  every  4zf. 
Uui^  r/7  hifU^,  ««*  Tvseid/A  frjm  fly- 

6^p»!r ;  IhiU  Y/f  Uul^  all  ihe 

6rf  «»rA««iA«iw  anil  UfodtmeaB  the  haid 

§\tffWttt    WAM  frt/um    op  in  the    bt^ 

Mf(rf  hsiTfVthfpfA  with  vki/;h  the  stood, 

ttp</»   tti«   t/riok  of  a  deep  ynayiet 

tinxeefl  bj  Fk^renee,   daring   to   look 

down, 

Th«re  wm  Imi  one  eoondemdan 
to  Mri  agaiDiri  the  bear/  Iom  of  Edith, 
and  ihoagh  it  was  slight  comfort 
to  her  l/urdeoerl  heart,  the  tried  to 
think  it  Mfiie  relief.  No  longer  divided 
between  her  affection  and  datj  to  the 
two,  Florence  c«/uld  lore  both  and  do  no 
injitntice  to  either.  As  shadows  of  her 
fotid  iiuA;{inatioo,  she  coiild  gire  them 
•fjual  phuio  in  her  own  bosom,  and 
wrong  thoin  with  no  doubts. 

Ho  «he  trii'd  (0  do.  At  times,  and 
often  t<jo,  wondering  speculations  on 
iitt)  oauMo  of  this  change  in  Edith, 
woaUl  otitrudo  themselves  upon  her 
tulnd  and  frighten  her ;  but  in  the  calm 
of  Its  Almudonntoiit  once  more  to  silent 
grief  nnd  lonolineM,  it  was  not  a 
oui'louM  mind.  Florence  hod  only  to 
renitiMilier  tliut  her  Htar  of  promise  was 
oloudtKl  in  ilio  general  gloom  that  hung 
upon  tiie  house,  and  to  weep  and  be 
rpMitfited, 

TiiUM  Itvlng,  in  a  dream  wherein  the 
ovet'llowlnji  Tovo  of  hor  young  heart 
txpeiidml  tlMolf  on  atry  forms,  and  in  a 
roal  world  wliort  she  had  experienced 
little  but  the  lulling  back  of  that 
ati'ong  tide  upou  itself,  Florence  grew 
I0  hp  icrMtottt.     Timid  Kud  iitUrius 


tkarksdmal 
ate  aad  dxaak  tke  man,  ia  a  doe 
bond  of  good-lidlowridpL 

This  oliKrmt  body  lad  pkatjto 
say  of  Mr.  aad  Mis.  Dombey,  and  el 
3lr.    Garker,    who   appeared  to  be  1 
mediatcx-  between  than,  and  who  oae 
and  went  as  if  he  were  trying  to  niaia 
peace,   bat   nerer   eonld.      Thej  iQ 
deplored    the    vnoomfortable  skate  d 
afl^urs,  and  all  agreed  that  Hn.  Fip' 
chin  (whose  unpopularity  was  not  to  be 
surpassed)  had  some  hand  in  it ;  hat, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  agreeaUe  to 
have  so  good  a  sabject  for  a  raUyiog 
point,  and  they  made  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  verj  mucL 

The  genera]  visitors  who  came  to  tke 
house,  and  those  among  whom  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Dombey   visited,    thought  it  i 
pretty  equal  match,  as  to  haughtiness, 
at  all  events,  and  thought  nothiog  more 
about  it.      The  young  lady  with  the 
back  did  not  appear  for  some  time  after 
Mrs.    Skewton's  death  ;    observing  to 
some  particular  friends,  with  her  nsoal 
engaging  little  scream,  that  she  couldn't 
separate  the  &mily   from  a  notion  of 
tombstones,  and  horrors  of  that  sort; 
but  when  she  did  come,  she  saw  nothing 
wrong,  except  Mr.  Dombey's  wearing  a 
bunch  of  gold  seak  to  his  watch,  which 
shocked  her  very  much,  as  an  exploded 
supeistition.     This  youthful  fascinator 
Qon&idered  a  daaghtor-in-law  objection* 
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able  in  principle ;  otHerwise,  she  had 
nothing  to  say  against  Florence,  but 
that  she  sadly  wanted  "  style'* — which 
might  mean  back,  perhaps.  Many, 
who  only  came  to  the  house  on  state 
occasions,  hardly  knew  who  Florence 
was,  and  said,  going  home,  '*  Indeed  ! 
was  that  Miss  Dombey,  in  the  corner  ? 
Very  pretty,  but  a  little  delicate  and 
thoughtful  in  appearance  ! " 

None  the  less  so,  certainly,  for  her 
life  of  the  last  six  months,  Florence 
took  her  seat  at  the  dinner-table,  on 
the  day  before  the  second  anniyersary 
of  her  fathers  marriage  to  Edith  (Mrs. 
Skewton  had  been  lying  stricken  with 
pai-alysis  when  the  first  came  round), 
with  an  uneasiness,  amounting  to  dread. 
She  had  no  other  warrant  for  it,  than 
the  occasion,  the  expression  of  her 
Other's  face,  in  the  hasty  glance  she 
caught  of  it,  and  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Cai'ker,  which,  always  unpleasant  to 
her,  was  more  so  on  this  day,  than  she 
had  ever  felt  it  before. 

Edith  was  richly  dressed,  for  she  and 
Mr.  Dombey  were  engaged  in  the  evening 
to  some  large  assembly,  and  the  dinner- 
hour  that  day  was  late.  She  did  not 
appear  until  they  were  seated  at  table, 
when  Mr.  Carker  rose  and  led  her  to 
her  chair.  Beautiful  and  lustrous  as 
she  was,  there  was  that  in  her  face  and 
air  which  seemed  to  separate  her  hope- 
lessly from  Florence,  and  from  every 
one,  for  ever  more.  And  yet,  for  an 
instant,  Florence  saw  a  beam  of  kind- 
ness in  her  eyes,  when  they  were  turned 
on  her,  that  made  the  distance  to 
which  she  had  withdrawn  herself,  a 
greater  cause  of  sorrow  and  regret  than 
ever. 

There  was  very  little  said  at  dinner. 
Florence  heard  her  father  speak  to  Mr. 
Carker  sometimes  on  business  matters, 
and  heard  him  softly  reply,  but  she  paid 
little  attention  to  what  they  said,  and 
only  wished  the  dinner  at  an  end.  When 
the  dessei-t  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  they  were  left  alone,  with  no  servant 
in  attendance,  Mr.  Dombey,  who  had 
been  several  times  clearing  his  throat  in 
a  manner  that  augured  no  good,  said  : 

**  Mre.  Dombey,  you  know,  I  suppose, 
that  I  hare  instructed  the  housekeeper 


that  there  will  be  some  company  to  dm- 
ner  here  to-morrow." 

'*!  do  not  dine  at  home,"  she 
answered. 

*'Not  a  large  parly,"  pursued  Mr. 
Dombey,  with  an  indifferent  assumption 
of  not  having  heard  her  ;  **  merely 
some  twelve  or  fourteen.  My  sister, 
Major  Bagstock,  and  some  others  whom 
you  know  but  slightly." 

''I  do  not  dine  at  home,"  she  re- 
peated. 

"However  doubtful  reason  I  may 
have,  Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dom- 
bey, still  going  majestically  on,  as  if  she 
had  not  spoken,  **to  hold  the  occasion 
in  very  pleasant  remembrance  just 
now,  there  are  appearances  in  these 
things  which  must  be  maintained  before 
the  world.  If  you  have  no  respect  for 
yourself,  Mrs.  Dombey — " 

"  I  have  none,"  she  said. 

"  Madam,"  cried  Mr.  Dombey,  strik- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  table,  *' hear  me, 
if  you  please.  I  say,  if  you  have  no 
respect  for  yourself — *' 

**  And  /  say  I  have  none,"  she  an- 
swered. 

He  looked  at  her ;  but  the  &ce  she 
showed  him  in  return  would  not  have 
changed,  if  death  itself  had  looked. 

**  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  turning 
more  quietly  to  that  gentleman,  *'as 
you  have  been  my  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  Mrs.  Dombey  on  former 
occasions,  and  as  I  choose  to  preserve 
the  decencies  of  life,  so  for  as  I  am 
individually  concerned,  I  will  trouble 
you  to  have  the  goodness  to  inform  Mrs. 
Dombey  that  if  she  has  no  respect  for 
herself,  I  have  some  respect  for  myself, 
and  therefore  insist  on  my  arrangements 
for  to-morrow." 

"Tell  your  sovereign  master.  Sir,' 
said  Edith,  "that  I  will  take  leave  to 
speak  to  him  on  this  subject  by-and- 
bye,   and  that  I  will  speak  to   him 
alone.** 

"Mr.  Carker,  Madam,"  said  her 
husband,  "being  in  possession  of  the 
reason  which  obliges  me  to  refuse  yon 
that  privilege,  shall  be  absolved  from 
the  delivery  of  any  such  message."  He 
saw  her  eyes  move,  while  he  spoke,  and 
followed  them  wkU  Vxys  q^tu 
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''Mydan^tcr  vin 
mid  Mr.  D^mbej. 

Floreoce,  who  bad  naea,  at  down 
•gain,  hiding  her  iaee  in  htr  luuida, 
•ad  tremViUng. 

**Uj  dangbtet^  Madam"  — bcgn 
Ifr.  Dombfj. 

Bot  KdiUi  ftopped  bim,  in  a  Toiee 
wbieb,  althoogb  not  laised  ia  tbe  least, 
was  80  clear,  emphatic,  and  disttBct^ 
that  it  migbt  bare  ben  beaid  ia  a 
whirl  vind. 

**l  tell  yon  I  viU  speak  to  yon 
alooe,"  she  laid.  "If  yon  are  not 
mad,  beed  what  I  say.** 

'*  I  have  anthohty  to  speak  to  yon, 
Kadani/' returned  her  husband,  "when 
and  where  I  please  ;  and  it  is  my  ]*lea- 
snre  to  speak  here  and  now/* 

She  rose  up  as  If  to  leave  tbe  room  ; 
bnt  sat  down  again,  and  looking  at 
bim  with  all  ontward  composure,  said, 
in  tbe  same  voice  : 

"  You  shall  r 

'*  I  must  tell  you  first,  that  there  is 
a  threatening  appearance  in  your  man- 
ner. Madam,"  said  Mr.  Domi>ey, 
"which  does  not  become  yon." 

Rhe  laughed.  The  shaken  diamonds 
in  her  hair  started  and  trembled. 
There  are  fables  of  precious  stones  that 
would  turn  pale,  their  wearer  being  in 
danger.  Hud  these  been  such,  their 
imprisoned  rays  of  light  would  have 
taken  (light  that  moment,  and  they 
would  have  been  as  dull  as  lead. 

Cai'ker  listened,  witb  bis  eyes  cast 
down. 

"  As  to  my  daughter,  Madam,''  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  resuming  the  thread  of 
bis  discourse,  "it  is  by  no  means  in- 
consiBtcut  Nvilh  her  duty  to  me,  that 
•be  should  know  what  conduct  to  avoid. 
At  present  you  are  a  very  strong 
example  to  her  of  this  kind,  and  I  hope 
she  may  profit  by  it." 

**  1  would  not  stop  you  now,"  re- 
turned bis  wife,  immoveable  in  eye, 
and  voice,  and  attitude ;  *'  I  would  not 
riso  and  go  away,  and  save  you  the 
vttevimcQ  of  one  word,  if  t\ie  xoom^wti^ 
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so  BBch  arif-poBses&loa  %s  before ;  k 
Editk's  qniek  mmtasdztsi  in  refereottto 
Fir'renee,  and  Edith's  indiffmsce  U 
him  aad  bis  ccBSore^  chafed  and  gS^ 
him  like  a  stificning  woond. 

"Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  he,  "it  m 
■oi  be  ineoDsistent  with  my  dnglitei'i 
improTemoit  to  know  how  veiy  mucH 
to  be  lamented,  and  bow  necessv?  to 
be  eofrreeted,  a  stnbbom  dispoaitioii  i^ 
espedally  wbea  it  is  indulged  roHOf 
tbankfolly  indolged  in,  I  will  sdd-r 
after  tbe  gratification  of  ambitioii  ud 
interest.    Both  of  which,  I  bdieTe,  li^ 
some  share  in  inducing  yon  to  oceopi 
your  present  station  at  this  board." 

"  No  !  I  would  not  rise,  and  » 
away,  and  saTO  yon  tbe  utterance  i 
one  word,*'  sbe  repeated,  exactly  ai 
before,  **  if  tbe  room  were  burning." 

**It  may  be  natural  enough  Mn. 
Dombey, "  be  pursued,  ' *  that  you  should 
be  uneasy  in  tbe  presence  of  any  audi* 
tors    of    tbese     disagreeable   truths; 
tbongb  why — "  be  could  not  bide  hii 
real  feelings  here,  or  keep  Ms  eyes  from 
glancing  gloomily  at  Florence— "^hj 
any  one  can  give  them  greater  force  and 
point  than  myself  whom  they  so  nearly 
concern,   I  do  not  pretend  to  unda* 
stand.     It  may  be  natural  enough  that 
you  should  object  to  bear,  in  any  bodj'i 
presence,  tbat  tbere  is  a  rebellious  prii* 
ciple  within  you  which  you  cannot  oorb 
too  soon  ;  which  you  must  curb,  Hiti 
Dombey  ;  and  which,  I  regret  to  sayi  I 
remember  to  bave  seen  manifest&i'' 
with  some  doubt  and  displeasure,  (A 
more  tban  one  occasion  before  our  msr* 
riage — towards  your  deceased  mother. 
But  yon  bave  tbe  remedy  in  your  ova 
bands.     I  by  no  means  forgot,  when  I 
began,  tbat  my  daugbter  was  present, 
Mrs.  Dombey.     I  beg  you  will  not  for- 
get, to-morrow,  tbat  liiere  are  severtl 
persons  present ;  and  that,  with  some 
regard  to  appearances,  you  will  reoeivt 
your  company  in  a  becoming  manner." 

*'So  it  is  not  enough,**  said  Edith, 
*Hhat  you  know  what  has  passed  h^ 
t^eeu  yourself   and    me ;    it    is  not 


Mr,  Vomhej  moved  bisYiead,  »a\im\\n\i  w^.  ^kcV«s^  ^"V^  ^ivS^x^iyisswi^^ 
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hli  efjeB  east  down,  "  and  be  reminded 
of  the  affronts  you  have  pat  upon  me  ; 
it  is  not  enough  that  you  can  look 
here,"  pointing  to  Florence  with  a  hand 
that  slightly  trembled  for  the  first  and 
oaly  time,  '*and  think  of  what  you 
have  done,  and  of  the  ingenious  agony, 
daily,  hourly,  constant,  you  have  made 
me  feel  in  doing  it ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  this  day,  of  all  others  in  the  year, 
b  memorable  to  me  for  a  struggle  {well* 
deserved,  but  not  conceivable  by  such 
as  you)  in  which  I  wish  I  had  died  1 
You  add  to  all  this,  do  you,  the  last 
crowning  meanness  of  making  her  a 
witoess  of  the  depth  to  which  I  have 
fallen ;  when  you  know  that  you  have 
made  me  sacrifice  to  her  peace,  the 
only  gentle  feeling  and  interest  of  my 
life  ;  when  you  know  that  for  her  sake, 
I  would  now  if  I  could — but  I  can  not, 
my  soul  recoils  from  you  too  much — 
submit  myself  wholly  to  your  will, 
apd  be  the  meekest  vassal  that  you 
have !" 

This  was  not  the  way  to  minister  to 
Hf.  Dombey's  greatness.  The  old  feeU 
lug  was  roused  by  what  she  said,  into  a 
Wronger  and  fiercer  existence  than  it 
bad  ever  had.  Again,  his  neglected 
(^ild,  at  this  rough  passage  of  his  life, 
pat  forth  by  even  this  rebellious  woman, 
a«,  powerful  where  he  was  powerless, 
^m1  everything  where  he  was  nothing  ! 

He  turned  on  Florence,  as  if  it  were 
1^  who  had  spoken,  and  bade  her 
Uato  the  room.  Florence  with  her 
opvered  face  obeyed,  trembling  and 
weeping  as  she  went. 

"I  understand.  Madam,"  said  Mr. 
Qfombey,  with  an  angry  flush  of 
triumph,  **  the  spirit  of  opposition  that 
turned  your  affections  in  that  channel^ 
but  they  have  been  met,  Mrs.  Dombey ; 
they  have  been  met,  and  turned  back !" 

**  The  worse  for  you  i "  she  answered, 
with  her  voice  and  manner  still  un- 
changed,. *'Ayel*'  for  he  turned 
t^ai'ply  when  ^e  said  so,  "what  is 
^&  worse  for  me>  is  twenty  million 
^Imes  the  worse  for  you.  Seed  that»  if 
yon  heed  nothing  else." 

The  arch  of  diamonds  spanning  her 
dark  hair,  flashed  and  glittered  like  a 
alany  hipd^    Tto»  vas  «o  varqlng 


in  them,  or  they  would  have  turned  aa 
dull  and  dim  as  tarnished  honour. 
Carker  still  sat  and  listened,  with  hia 
eyes  cast  down. 

**  Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
resuming  as  much  as  he  could  of  his 
arrogant  composure,  **you  will  not  con- 
ciliate me,  or  turn  me  from  any  pur- 
pose, by  this  course  of  conduct." 

**  It  is  the  only  true  a'though  it  is  a 
faint  expression  of  what  is  within  me," 
she  replied.  ''But  if  I  thought  it 
would  conciliate  you,  I  would  repress 
it,  if  it  were  repressible  by  any  human 
effort.  I  will  do  nothing  that  yon 
ask." 

'*  I  am  not  accustomed  to  ask,  Mrs. 
Dombey,"  he  observed;  "I  direct." 

'*!  will  hold  noplace  in  your  housa 
to-morrow,  or  on  any  recurrence  of 
to-morrow.  I  will  be  exhibited  to  no 
one,  as  the  refractory  slave  you  pur- 
chased, such  a  time.  If  I  kept  my 
marriage- day,  I  would  keep  it  as  a  day 
of  shame.  Self-respect  !  appearances 
before  the  world  !  what  are  these  to 
me  ?  You  have  done  all  you  can  to 
make  them  nothing  to  me,  and  they  are 
nothing." 

**  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  speak- 
ing with  knitted  Inrows,  and  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  **  Mrs.  Dombey 
is  so  forgetful  of  hei-self  and  me  in  all 
this,  and  places  me  in  a  position  so 
unsuited  to  my  character,  that  I  musi 
bring  this  state  of  matters  to  a  close." 

*'£eleaseme,  then,"  said  Kdith,  im- 
moveable in  voice,  in  look,  and  bearing,, 
as  she  bad  been  throughout,  **from 
the  chain  by  which  I  am  bound.  Let 
me  go." 

**  Madam  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Loose  me.     Set  me  free  !" 

'*  Madam ?"  herepeated,  "Mrs.  Dom- 
bey ?" 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Edith,  addressing 
her  proud  &ce  to  Carker,  "ttiat  I  wish 
for  a  separation  between  us.  That 
there  had  better  be  one.  That  I 
recommend  it  to  him.  Tell  him  it 
may  take  place  on  his  own  terms — ^his 
wealth  is  nothing  to  me— bat  that  it 
cannot  be  too  soon.*' 

"Good    Heaven,    1/Lxa.   T>otay»iV* 
laid  her  hosb&nd^  w\^  «vrgt«avft  tcoMOft- 
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ment,  "do  joa  imagine  it  possible 
that  I  could  ever  listen  to  tach  a  pro- 
position? Do  you  know  who  I  am, 
Madam  ?  Do  you  know  what  I  re- 
present f  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Dombey 
and  Son  ?  People  to  say  that  Mr.  Dom- 
bey—Mr.  Dombey!— was  separated 
from  bis  wife !  Common  people  to 
talk  of  Mr.  Dombey  and  his  domestic 
affairs!  Do  you  seriously  think,  Mrs. 
Dombey,  that  I  would  permit  my  name 
to  be  handed  about  in  such  connexion  ? 
Pooh,  pooh,  Madam  I  Fie  for  shame  ! 
You're  absurd.'*  Mr.  Dombey  abso- 
lutely laughed. 

But  not  as  she  did.  Sbe  had  better 
/lave  been  dead  than  laugh  as  she  did, 
in  reply,  with  her  intent  look  fixed 
upon  him.  He  had  better  have  been 
dead,  than  sitting  there,  in  his  magni- 
-  ficence,  to  hear  her. 

"No,  Mrs.  Dombey,"  he  resumed, 
**  No,  Madam.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  separation  between  you  and  me,  and 
therefore  I  the  more  advise  you  to  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  duty.  And, 
Carker,  as  I  was  about  to  say  to 
you—" 

Mr.  Carker,  who  had  sat  and  listened 
all  this  time,  now  raised  his  eyes,  in 
which  there  was  a  bright  unusual  light. 
— **  As  I  was  about  to  say  to  you,'* 
resumed  Mr.    Dombey,  ''I  must  beg 
you,  now  that  matters  have  come  to 
this,  to  inform  Mrs.  Dombey,  that  it  is 
not  the  rule  of  my  life  to  idlow  myself' 
to  be  thwarted  by  anybody — anybody, 
Carker— or  to  suflfer    anybody  to    be 
paraded    as    a    stronger     motive    for 
obedience  in  those  who  owe  obedience  to 
me  than  I  am  myself.    The  mention 
that  has  been  made  of  my  daughter, 
and  the  use  that  is  made  of  my  daughter, 
in  opposition  to    me,   are  unnatural. 
Whether  my    daughter    is    in  actual 
concert  with  Mrs.  Dombey,  I  do  not 
know,   and    do  not  care ;    but    after 
what  Mrs.   Dombey  has  said  to-day, 
and  my  daughter  has   heard   to-day, 
I  beg  you  to  make  known 


Tisit  her  witft  my  »rm 

Mrs.  Dombey  has  Mked'whel^jrtii 

not  enough,' that  she  had  done  thisand 
that.     You  will  please  to  aaBwer  bo,  n 

is  not  enough."  ^  ,     .  ^^ 

"  A  moment !«  cried  Carker,  iBte^ 

posing,    "permit  me  1  paiBtulM'JI 
^tionis,atthebe8k,MidiiB^l^J 
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painful    in    seeming  to  cb1«^ 
different  opinion  from  yon,"  ^ff2 
Mr.  Dombey,   "I  must  ask,  mV^ 
not  better  re-consider  the  qnestim  « • 
separation.     I  know  how  incomp*^ 
it  appears  with  your  high  V'^T/Z^ » 
tion,  and  I  know  how  detennu^  J*"  |* 
are  when  you  give  Mrs.  I^^^^^n 
understand  "—the  light  in  bis  tp^ 
upon  her  as  he  separated  his  words  0» 
from  each,  with  the  distinctness  d» 
many  bells— "that  nothing  but  de^ 
can  ever  part  you.    Nothing  else.  ^ 
when  you  consider  that  Mrs.  Doo'*J' 
by  living  in  this  house,  and  making » 
as  you  haye  said,  a  scene  of  contenU<»» 
not  only  as  her  part  in  that  contentiooi 
but  compromises  Miss   Dombey  e^ 
day  (for  I  know  how  determined  JW 
are),  will  you  not  relieve  her  from » 
continual  irritation  of  spirit,  and » 
continual  sense    of   being   unjust  to 
another,  almost  intolerable  ?    ^ws'^ 
not  seem  like — ^I  do  not  say  it  i** 
sacrificing  Mrs.   Dombey  to  the  pi^ 
servation    of    your    pre-eminent  w 
unassailable  position?" 

Again  the  light  in  his  eyes  fell  opoi 
her,  as  she  stood  looking  at  btf 
husband :  now  with  an  extraordinu} 
and  awful  smile  upon  her  fiice. 

"Carker,  returned  Mr.  Dombey, 
with  a  supercilious  frown,  and  in  i 
tone  that  was  intended  to  be  final, 
"you  mistake  your  position  in  offerini 
advice  to  me  on  such  a  point,  and  yo< 
mistake  me  (I  am  surprised  to  find)  b 
the  character  of  your  advice.  I  bav^ 
no  more  to  say." 

"Perhaps,"   said    Carker,  with  ai 
unusual  and  indefinable  taunt  in  bi 
you  mistook  my  position,  vbfl 


air. 
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you  honoured  me  with  the  negoti^itioo 


_  you  to  make  known  to  Mrs. 

Dombey,  that  if  she  continues  to  make   .  . ^ 

tbia  house  the  scene  oi  couteuWou.  \\i  I m 'srhich  I  have  been  engaged  here**- 
haa    become,     I    shall    coiiaid«    m^W\^2ti«l.mQ\wMl^i\\!^\uttd.  towards  ^ 
daughter  responsible  in  some  ^egwifc,  VDoxb^'S. 
on  that  lad/i  own  avowal,   anCi  iibai\\     *'  ^<A»  ^  ^  ^sa^   ^^  ^  ^ 
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ler  haughtily.     "You 
it 

iferior  persoD,  for  the 
rs.  Dombey.  I  forgot, 
xpressly  undei'stood  !** 
I  beg  your  pardon  !" 

head  to  Mr.  Dombey, 
eferencethat  accorded 
is,   though  they  were 

he  moved  it  round 
d  kept  his  watching 

*  have  turned  hideous 
I,  than  have  stood  up 
ile  upon  her  face,  in 
rit*s  majesty  of  scorn 
lifted  her  hand  to  the 
jewels  radiant  on  her 
ng  it  off  with  a  force 
strained  her  rich  black 
i  cruelty,  and  brought 
ly  on  her  shoulders, 
n  the  ground.  From 
mclasped  a  diamond 
down,  and  trod  upon 
,p.  Without  a  word, 
w  on  the  fire  of  her 
tut  abatement  of  her 
ooked  on  Mr.  Dombey 
ving  to  the  door ;  and 

heard  enough  before 
,  to  know  that  Edith 
hat  she  had  suffered 
1  that  she  had  kept 
.et,  lest  they  should 
».  She  did  not  want 
f  this — she  could  not, 
irhom  she  was  opposed 
1,  in  one  silent  and 
ice,  to  assure  her  that 
1  tiianked  her. 
it  out  alone,  that  even- 
issuing  from  her  own 
terwards,  went  about 
ch  of  Edith,  but  un- 
tras  in  her  own  rooms, 
id  long  ceased  to  go, 
0  venture  now,  lest  she 
(usly  engender  new 
orence  hoping  to  meet 
A)  bed,  changed  from 
ad  wandered  through 
ndid  and  so  dreary, 
anywhere.  \ 


She  was  crossing  a  gallery  of  eommii< 
nication  that  opened  at  some  little  dis* 
tance  on  the  staircase,  and  was  only 
lighted  on  great  occasions,  when  she 
saw,  through  the  opening,  which  was 
an  arch,  the  figure  of  a  man  coming 
down  some  few  stairs  opposite.  In- 
stinctively apprehensive  of  her  father, 
whom  she  supposed  it  was,  she  stopped, 
in  the  dark,  gazing  through  the  arch 
into  the  light.  But  it  was  Mr.  Carker 
coming  down  alone,  and  looking  over 
the  railing  into  the  hall.  No  bell  was 
rung  to  announce  his  departure,  and  no 
servant  was  in  attendance.  He  went 
down  quietly,  opened  the  door  for  him- 
self, glided  out,  and  thut  it  softly  after 
him. 

Her  invincible  repugnance  to  this 
man,  and  perh^ips  the  stealthy  act  of 
watching  any  one,  which,  even  under 
such  innocent  circumstances,  is  in  a 
manner  guilty  and  oppressive,  made 
Florence  shake  from  head  to  foot.  Her 
blood  seemed  to  run  cold.  As  soon  as 
she  could — for  at  first  she  felt  an  insur- 
mountable dread  of  moving — she  went 
quickly  to  her  own  room  and  locked  her 
door ;  but  even  then,  shut  in  with  her 
dog  beside  her,  felt  a  chill  sensation  of 
horror,  as  if  there  were  danger  brood- 
ing somewhere  near  her. 

It  invaded  her  dreams  and  disturbed 
the  whole  night.  Bising  in  the  morn- 
ing, unrefreshed,  and  with  a  heavy 
recollection  of  the  domestic  unhappiness 
of  the  preceding  day,  she  sought  Edith 
again,  in  all  the  rooms,  and  did  so,  from 
time  to  time,  all  the  morning.  But 
she  remained  in  her  own  chamber,  and 
Florence  saw  nothing  of  her.  Learning, 
however,  that  the  projected  dinner  at 
home  was  put  off,  Florence  thought  it 
likely  that  she  would  go  out  in  the 
evening  to  fulfil  the  engagement  she  had 
spoken  of :  and  resolved  to  try  and 
meet  her,  then,  upon  the  staircase. 

When  the  evening  had  set  in,  she 
heard,  from  the  room  in  which  she  sai 
on  purpose,  a  footstep  on  the  stairs  that 
she  thought  to  be  Edith's.  Hurrying 
out,  and  up  towards  her  room,  ]?lorence 
met  her  immeidxai^V:^^  ^'G£^\i<^  ^^^^tc^ 
alone. 
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w^on  !er  idMn,  at  ?igbi  of  her,  with  her 
tevrr'al  fxre,  aad  oatstretched  arms, 
Kdita  reco.Ied  xnd  shrieieJ  ! 

*'  Dv-kn't  «oaie  near  me  !**  she  eried. 
•*  Keep  airay  f  Let  me  go  by  !" 
**  M.%mma  !"  said  Florecoe. 
"  Doa  t  call  me  bj  that  name  !  Don't 
speak  to  me !  DoQ*t  look  at  me  ! — 
Fl">renoe  !"  shrinking  Inck,  as  Florence 
mored  a  st^  iovarJs  her,  "dcm*t 
toach  me  !** 

As  Fiorenee  stood  transfixed  before 
tbe  haggard  fa^  and  stariD^  ejes,  she 
noted,  as  in  a  dream,  Uutt  Edith  spread 
h?r  hands  OTer  them,  and  shaddering 
throQgh  all  her  form,  and  crouching 
down  against  the  wall,  cniwled  by  her 
like  some  lower  animal,  sprang  ap,  and 
fled  away. 

Florence  dropped  upon  the  stairs  in  a 
swoon;  and  was  fonnd  ^here  by  Mrs. 
Fipchin,  she  supposed-  She  knew  no- 
thing more,  until  she  found  herself 
lying  on  her  own  bed,  with  l^Irs.  Pip- 
ehin  and  some  senrants  standing  round 
her. 

'^Where  is  Mamma  !**  "was  her  first 
qaestijn. 

"Crone  out  to  dinner,*  said  Mrs. 
Pipciiin. 

"And  Papa?" 

"Mr.  Dombey's  in  his  own  room, 
IGss  Dombey,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
"  and  the  best  thing  yon  can  do,  is  to 
tike  off  yoor  things  and  go  to  bed  this 
minate.**  This  was  the  sagacious 
woman's  remedy  for  all  coicpJaints, 
particularly  lowness  of  spirits,  and  ina- 
bility to  sleep ;  for  which  offences, 
many  young  victims  in  the  days  of  the 
Biighton  Castle  had  been  committed  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Without  promising  obedience,  but  on 
the  plea  of  desiring  to  be  very  qoiet, 
Florence  disengaged  herself,  as  soon  as 
she  could,  from  the  ministration  of  Mrs. 
fipchin  and  her  attendants.  Left 
alone,  she  thought  of  what  had  hap- 
pened on  the  staircase,  at  first  in  dcubt 
of  its  reality ;  then  with  tears ;  then  with 
an  indescribable  and  terrible  alnrm, 
like  that  she  had  felt  the  night  before. 
She  determined  not  to  go  to  bed  un- 
til Edith  returned,  and  if  she  could  not 
^ppoik  to  her,  at  least  to  be  sure  that 


la 


she  was  safe  at  home.  WlMticdUtbci 
and  shadowy  dread  mored  Florenw  to 
this  resolntion,  she  did.  not  know,  and 
did  not  dare  to  think.  She  only  hew 
that  ontil  Edith  came  back,  there  was 
no  repose  for  her  aching  head  ox  ihiob' 
bing  heart. 

The  erening  deepened  into  ni^t; 
midnight  came  ;  no  Edith. 

Florence  could  not  read,  or  rest  a 
moment.     She  paced  her  own  room, 
o{)ened  the  door  and  paced  the  stairca.%- 
gallery  outside,  looked  out  of  window 
on  the  night,  listened  to  the  wiud  blow* 
ing  and  the  rain  falling,  sat  down  and 
watched  the  faces  in  the  fire,  got  up 
and   watched  the  moon  flyiog  like  a 
storm-driven  ship  through  the  sea  of 
clouds. 

All  the  house  was  gone  to  bed,  except 
two  senrants  who  were  waiting  the  «• 
turn  of  their  mistress,  down  stairs. 

One  o'clock.  The  carriages  tliat 
rumbled  in  the  distance,  tnmed  away, 
or  stopped  short,  or  went  past ;  the  a* 
lence  gradually  deepened,  and  was  more 
and  more  rarely  broken,  save  by  a  msh 
uf  wind  or  sweep  of  rain.  Two  o'clock. 
Xo  Edith. 

Florence,  more  agitated,  paced  ber 
room  ;  and  jiaced  the  gallery  outside ; 
and  looked  ont  at  the  night,  blurred 
and  wavy  with  the  rain  drops  on  the 
glass,  and  the  tears  in  her  own  eyes ; 
and  looked  np  at  the  hurry  in  the  sky, 
so  different  from  the  repose  below,  and 
yet  so  tranquil  and  solitary.  Three 
o'clock  !  There  was  a  terror  in  every 
ash  that  dropped  out  of  the  fire.  No 
Kdith  yet. 

More  and  more  agitated,  Florence 
paced  her  room,  arid  paced  the  gallery, 
and  looked  out  at  the  moon  with  a  new 
fancy  of  her  likeness  to  a  pale  fngitiTe 
hurrying  away  and  hiding  her  guihy 
face.  Four  struck  1  Five  I  No  Edith 
yet 

But  now  there  was  some  cautiOQi 
stir  in  the  house  ;  and  Florence  found 
that  Mrs.  Pipchin  bad  been  awakened 
by  one  of  those  who  sat  up,  had  risen 
and  had  gone  down  to  her  father's doot 
Stealing  lower  down  the  stairs  and  ob- 
serving what  passed,  she  saw  her  iaXhtt 
come  out  io  his   morning  gown,  wi'l 
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^«ien  he  was  told  his  wife  had 
^*«xe  home.  He  disi)atclied  a  mes- 
^  to  the  stables  to  inquire  whether 
^^^^hman  was  there  ;  and  while 
■^^n  was  eone,  dressed  himself  very 
L^dly. 

^^  man  came  back,  in  great  haste, 
^^g  the  coachman  with  him,  who 

Me  had  been  at  home  and  in  bed 

^  tea  o'clock.      He  had  driven  his 

^ess  to  her  old  house  in    Brook- 

't,  where  she  had  been  met  by  Mr 

ter— 

loreoce  stood   npon  the  very  spot 

t^e  she  had  seen  him  coming  down. 

in  she  shivered  with  the  nameless 

Dr  of  that  sight)  and  had  hardly 

iiness  enough  to  hear  and  under- 

d  what  followed. 

ho  had  told  him,  the  man  went  on 

y,  that  his  mistress  would  not  want 

arriage  to  go  home  in  ;   and  had 

issed  him. 

e  saw  her  father  turn  white  in  the 

and  heard  him  ask  in  a  quick, 
hliug  voice,  for  Mrs.  Dombby's 
The  whole  house  wa§  roused  ; 
he  was  there,  in  a  moment,  very 
too,  and  speaking  incoherently. 
e  said  she  had  dressed  her  mistress 
— full  two  hours  before  she  went 
-and  had  been  told,  as  she  often 
that  she  would  not  be  wanted  at 
■„  She  had  just  come  frum  her 
:e8s*s  rooms,  but — 
But  what  I  what  was  it?"  Flo- 
>  heard  her  fii^er  demand  like  a 
nan. 

Bat  the  inner  dressing-room  was 
d,  and  the  key  gone." 
ir  father  seized  a  candle  that  was 
ng  on  the  ground —  some  one  had 
t  down  there,  and  forgotten  it — 
came  running  upstairs  with  such 
that  Florence,  in  her  fear,  had 
ly  time  to  fly  before  him.  She 
I  him  striking  in  the  door,  as 
ran  on,  with  her  hands  wildly 
d,  and  her  hair  streaming,  and 
ice  like  a  distracted  person's,  back 
r  own  room. 

tien  the  door  yielded,  and  he  rushed 

rhat  did  he  see  there?     No  one 

But  thrown  down  in  a  costly 

upon  the  ground,  was  eveiy  orna- 


ment she  had  had,  since  she  had  been 
his  wife ;  every  dress  she  had  worn ; 
and  everything  she  had  possessed.  This 
was  the  room  in  which  he  had  seen,  iu 
yonder  mirror,  the  proud  face  discaid 
him.  This  was  the  room  in  which  he 
had  wondered,  idly,  how  these  things 
would  look  when  he  should  see  them 
next  I 

Heaping  them  back  into  the  drawers, 
and  locking  them  up  in  a  rage  of  haste, 
he  saw  some  papers  on  the  table.  The 
deed  of  settlement  he  had  executed  on 
their  marriage,  and  a  letter.  He  read 
that  she  was  gone.  He  read  that  h# 
was  dishonoured.  He  read  that  she 
had  fied,  upon  her  shameful  wedding- 
day,  with  the  man  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  her  humiliation ;  and  he  tore  out 
of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house, 
with  a  frantic  idea  of  finding  her  yet, 
at  the  place  to  which  she  had  been 
taken,  and  beating  all  trace  of  beautyf^ 
out  uf  the  triumphant  face  with  his  bare 
hand. 

Florence,  not  knowing  what  she  did, 
put  on  a  shawl  and  bonnet,  in  a  dream 
of  running  through  the  streets  until 
she  found  Ijldith,  and  then  clasping  her 
in  her  arms,  to  save  and  bring  her^ 
back.  But  when  she  hurried  out  upon 
the  staircase,  and  saw  the  frightened 
sei*vants  going  up  and  down  with  lights, 
and  whispering  together,  and  falling 
away  from  her  father  as  he  passed 
down,  she  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  own 
powerlessness ;  and  hiding  iu  one  of 
the  great  rooms  that  had  been  made 
gorgeous  for  t/^is,  felt  as  if  her  heart 
would  burst  winb  ^nef. 

Compassion  for  her  father  was  the 
first  distinct  emotion  that  made  head 
against  the  flood  of  sorrow  which  over- 
whelmed her.  Her  constant  nature 
turned  to  him  in  his  distress,  as  fer- 
vently and  fJEiithfully,  as  i^  in  his 
prosperity,  he  had  been  the  embodiment 
of  that  idea  which  had  gradually  become 
so  faint  and  dim.  Although  she  did 
not  know,  otherwise  than  through  the 
suggestions  of  a  shapeless  fear,  the  full 
extent  of  his  cahuuity,  he  stood  before  her 
wronged  and  deserted ;  and  again  her 
yearning  love  impelled  her  to  his  side. 

He  ^as  not  lon^  away  :   fpr  Floienoo 
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to  aes  aV.^Et   tbfsr   erdbBarr 
^erv'jkxi.'xa^  9mA  vest   nttc   k5s   ow% 

tk&2  »b«  9mM  fear  ki»  valkisg  «p 
aftd  d'TTB  fr<(«Bi  cad  to  enL 

Ti^'^i^i^;^  St  'A^  to  t^  imptAat  of 
her  aS^T'rtk.'B,  tixrid  at  all  otlier  thD««, 
b«i  UAd  a  its  tmtii  to  hia  in  his 
adrersitj,  and  mdaantad  bj  past  re- 
palK,  Vlannee,  dreaed  a  ^  was, 
Borri^d  dovB  stain.  Aa  abe  set  ber 
li^bt  firjot  in  the  baU,  he  eaae  oat  of  his 
room.  She  hastened  tovards  him  im- 
cfaed^ed,  vith  her  arma  stretdied  oat^ 
sad  erjing  *'0h  dear,  dear  Papa  !"  as 
if  she  wcfold  hsre  dasped  him  roimd 
thenodL 

And  so  Ab  vonld  have  done.  Bat 
in  bis  frenzy,  be  lifted  np  his  croel 
srm«  and  strack  her,  croainse,  vith 
tbat  bearioess,  tbat  she  tottered  on  the 
marble  floor;  and  as  he  dealt  tbe  bbw, 
he  told  her  wbat  Bdith  was,  and  bade 
her  follow  her,  nnoe  thej  had  always 
heen  in  league. 
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IvvB  It  %a  M; 

Amk  at  tbes^oftia 

jbUbs  fasds ;  dhe  ^  «( 

did  kA  aftts  oa  vordot 

he  looked  at  \aa, 

tios  iiaaH  fmlitf 

Forastekwked,rittawUi 

^arderiBsthat  fad  ideatoTlik^^ 
had  held  IB  spito  of  hi&  Skeavtii 
eraeitT,  ae^lect,  aad  hatred  doniBni 
above  it,  aad  staaping  it  dovn.  & 
saw  ste  had  BO  frther  apoa  eirtli,ad 
ESB  oat,  orphaaed,  from  his  hoax. 

Ban  oat  of  his  hooae.  A  moaeot, 
aadherhaal  was  on  ^  lod^tiKerj 
was  on  her  fipa,  his  ftet  was  there, 
made  paler  by  the  Tdlow  eaadles  hastaj 

pot  dowB  and  gottering  away,  and  bj 
the  dayli^t  eoming  in  above  tbe  door. 
Another  moment,  and  tbe  close  dark* 
nea  of  the  abnt-np  boose  (forgotieii  to 
be  opened,  thoogh  it  wa  king  anee 
day)  yielded  to  the  unexpected  p»n 
and  freedom  ci  the  monuog;  and 
Florenee^  with  her  head  bent  dowi 
to  hide  her  agonj  of  ieus,  waa  a 
thestieetai 
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THS  rUOHT  Of  FLOBIVC& 


Iv  the  wildnesi  of  her  sorrow,  shame, 
sod  torror,  the  forlorn  girl  harried 
through  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  morn- 
ing, as  if  it  were  the  darkness  of  a  winter 
night.  Wringing  her  hands  and  weep- 
ing bitterly,  insensible  to  everything  but 
the  deep  wound  in  her  breast,  stunned 
by  the  Iom  of  all  she  loved,  left  like 
the  sole  sunriror  on  a  lonely  shore  from 
the  wreck  of  a  great  vessel,  she  fled 
without  a  thought,  without  a  hope, 
without  a  purpose,  but  to  fly  somewhere 
—anywhere. 

The  cheerfal  vista  of  the  long  street, 
burnished  by  the  morning  light,  tbe 
sight  of  the  blue  sky  and  airy  clouds, 
thu  vigorous  freshness  of  the  day,  so 
flushed  nnd  rosy  in  its  conquest  of  the 
o}£ht,  awukwod  no  resitonsiye  feelings 


in  her  so  hurt  bosom.  Somewhere 
anywhere,  to  hide  her  head  1  some- 
where, anywhere,  for  refuge,  never  mow 
to  look  upon  the  place  fi^m  which  she 
fled! 

But  there  were  people  going  to  and 
fro  ;    there  were  opening  shops,   and 
servants  at  the  doors  of  houses  ;  there 
was  the  rising  clash  and  roar  of  the 
day's  struggle.     Florence  saw  surprise 
and  curiosity  in  the  fMses  flitting  past 
her;  saw  long  shadows  coming  back 
upon  the  pavement ;  and  heard  voicei 
that  were  strange  to  her  asking  her 
where  she  went,  and  wbat  the  matter 
was ;  and  though  these  frightened  her 
the  more  at  first,  and  made  her  hnrry 
on  the  faster,   they  did   her  the  good 
service  of  recalling  hei*  ,in  some  degree 
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j^  *^^Tself,  and  reminding  her  of  tie 

^^^ity  of  greater  composure. 
^^^  '  liere  to  go  T  Still  somewhere,  any- 
^vT^^^e !  Btill  going  on  ;  but  where !  She 
|j  '^'^ght  of  ^e  only  other  time  she  had 
jj^*^  lost  in  the  wide  wilderness  of 
,^  ^<ion— though  not  lost  as  now— and 
.^^*^t  that  way.    To  the  home  of  Walter's 

^^GlieckiDg  her  sobs,  and  drying  her 
^^^llen  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  calm 
^^^  citation  of  her  manner,  so  as  to  avoid 
j^^^i^cting  notice,  Florence,  resolving  to 
^^ep  to  the  more  quiet  streets  as  long 
?^  %he  could,  was  going  on  more  quietly 
^^^^■sel^  when  a  familiar  little  shadow 
^*^*i«d  past  upon  the  sunny  pavement, 
^^pped  short)  wheeled  about,  came 
^^ose  to  her,  made  off  again,  bounded 
^Oxind  and  round  her,  and  Diogenes, 
^^nting  for  breath,  and  yet  making  the 
^^-eet  ring  with  his  glad  bark,  was  at 
-"^^r  feet. 

"Oh,  Di !  oh,  dear,  true,  faithful 
■^1,  how  did  you  come  here !  How  could 
X  ever  leave  you,  Di,  who  would  never 
i«ave  me ! " 

Florence  bent  down  on  the  pavement, 
^nd  laid  hia  rough,  old,  loving,  foolish 
ciead  against  her  breast,  and  they  got 
^p  together,  and  went  on  together  ;  Di 
^nore  off  the  ground  than  on  it,  endea- 
vouring to   kiss    his    mistress  flying, 
'tumbling  over  and  getting  up  again 
without  the  least  concern,  dashing  at 
l)ig  dogs  in  a  jocose  defiance  of  his 
species,   terrifying  with  touches  of  his 
nose  young  housemaids  who  were  clean- 
ing doorsteps,  and  continually  stopping, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  extravagances, 
to  look  back  at  Florence,  and  bark  until 
all  the  dogs  within  hearing  answered, 
and  all  the  dogs  who  could  come  out^ 
came  out  to  stare  at  him. 

With  this  last  adherent,  Florence 
hurried  away  in  the  advancing  morning, 
and  the  strengthening  sunshine,  to  the 
city.  The  roar  soon  grew  more  loud, 
the  passengers  more  numerous,  the  shops 
more  busy,  until  she  was  carried  onwai'd 
in  a  stream  of  life  setting  that  way,  and 
flowing,  indifferently,  past  marts  and 
mansions,  prisons,  churches,  market* 
places,  wealth,  poverty,  good,  and  evil, 
Uke  tlie  broad  riter,  aide  by  aide  with 


it,  awakened  from  its  dreams  of  mehea, 
willows,  and  green  moss,  and  rolling  on, 
turbid  and  troubled,  among  the  works 
and  cares  of  men,  to  the  deep  sea. 

At  length  the  quarters  of  the  little 
Midshipman  arose  in  view.  Nearer  yet, 
and  the  little  Midshipman  himself  was 
seen  upon  his  post,  intent  as  ever,  oa 
his  observations.  Nearer  yet,  and 
the  door  stood  open,  inviting  her  to 
enter.  Florence,  who  had  again  quick- 
ened her  pace,  as  she  approached  the 
end  of  her  journey,  ran  across  the  road 
(closely  followed  by  Diogenes,  whom  the 
bustle  had  somewhat  confused),  ran  in, 
and  sank  upon  the  threshold  of  the  well- 
remembered  little  parlour. 

The  Captain,  in  his  glazed  hat,  was 
standing  over  the  fire,  making  his 
morning's  cocoa,  with  that  elegant  trifle^ 
his  watch,  upon  the  chimney-piece,  for 
easy  reference  during  the  progress  of  the 
cookery.  Hearing  a  footstep  and  the 
rustle  of  a  dress,  the  Captain  turned 
with  a  palpitating  remembrance  of  the 
dreadful  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  at  the  instant 
when  Florence  made  a  motion  with  her 
hand  towards  him,  reeled,  and  fell  upon 
the  floor. 

The  Captain,  pale  as  Florence,  pnle 
in  the  very  knobs  upon  his  face,  raised 
her  like  a  baby,  and  laid  her  on  the 
same  old  sofa  upon  which  she  had 
slumbered  long  ago. 

"It's  Heart  Delight!"  said  the 
Captain,  looking  intently  in  her  face. 
"It  's  the  sweet  ereetur  grow*d  a 
woman ! " 

Captain  Cuttle  was  so  respectful  of 
her,  and  had  such  a  reverence  for  her, 
in  this  new  character,  that  he  would  not 
have  held  her  in  his  arms,  while  she 
was  unconscious,  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

"My  Heart's  Delight!"  said  the 
Captain,  withdrawing  to  a  little  diEh 
tance,'  with  the  greatest  alarm  and 
sympathy  depicted  on  his  countenance. 
"If  you  can  hail  Ned  Cuttle  with  % 
finger,  do  it ! " 

But  Florence  did  not  stir. 

"My  Heart's  Delight!"  swd  the 
trembling  Captain.  "For  the  sake  of 
Wal'r  drownded  in  the  briny  deep,  turn 
to,  and  histe  up  something  or  anothez> 
ifable!** 
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Findinf  her  insensible  io  this  impres- 
ure  adjuration  also»  Captain  Cattle 
matched  from  his  breakfast-table,  a 
basin  oi  cold  vater,  and  sprinkled  some 
upon  her  face.  Yielding  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  the  Captain  then,  using  his 
immense  hand  with  extraordinarygentle- 
ness,  relieved  her  of  her  Ixmnet)  moist- 
ened bcr  lips  aud  forehead,  put  back  her 
hair,  covered  her  feet  with  his  own  coat 
which  he  pulled  off  for  the  purpose, 
patted  her  hand — so  small  in  his,  that 
he  was  struck  with  wonder  wben  he 
touched  it — ^and  seeing  that  her  eyelids 
quivered,  and  that  her  lips  began  to 
move,  continued  these  restorative  ap- 
plications with  a  better  heart. 

*'  Cheerily, "  said  the  Captain.  "  Cheer- 
ily !  Stand  by,  my  pretty  one,  stand  by ! 
There  !  Tou  *re  better  now.  Steady's 
the  word,  and  steady  it  is.  Keep  her 
■0  !  Drink  a  little  drop  o'  this  here," 
said  the  Captain.  *' There  you  are! 
'What  cheer  now,  my  pretty,  what  cheer 
now!" 

At  this  stage  of  her  recovery,  Captain 
Cuttle,  with  an  imperfect  association  of 
a  Watch  with  a  Physician's  treatment 
of  a  patient,  took  his  own  down  from 
the  mantel-shelf^  and  holding  it  out  on 
his  hook,  and  taking  Florence's  hand  in 
his,  looked  steadily  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  expecting  the  dial  to  do  some- 
thing. 

•*  What  cheer,  my  pretty  ?"  said  the 
Captain.  **  What  cheer  now  ?  You  've 
done  her  some  good  my  lad,  I  believe," 
said  the  Captain,  under  his  breath,  and 
tiirowing  an  approving  glance  upon  his 
watch.  **Put  you  baok  half-an-hour 
every  morning,  and  about  another 
quarter  towards  the  afternoon,  and 
you're  a  watch  as  can  be  ekalled  by 
few  and  excelled  by  none.  What  cheer, 
my  lady  hiss  ! " 

"  Captain  Cuttle  I  Is  it  you  ! "  ex- 
claimed Florence,  raising  herself  a  little. 

**Yes,  yes,  my  lady  lass,"  said  the 
Captain,  hastily  deciding  in  his  own 
mind  upon  the  supexior  elegance  of  that 
form  of  a4dress,  as  the  most  courtly  he 
could  think  of. 

*'Is  Walter's  undo  here?*'   asked 
FloreDce. 

^Here,  prettj  I "  returned  ^  Q|^ 
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tain.  "  He  anH  been  here  this  many  % 
long  day.  He  an't  been  heerd  on, 
since  he  sheered  off  ai-ter  poor  Wal'r. 
But,"  said  the  Captain,  as  a  quotation, 
**  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear, 
and  England,  Home,  and  Beauty  ! " 

*  *  Do  you  live  here  ? "  asked  Florence. 
'*  Yes,  my  lady  lasa^"  returned  the. 

Captain. 

*  *  Ob  Captain  Cuttle !"  cried  Fbrenoe, 
putting  her  hands  together,  and  speak-, 
ing  wildly.  "Save  me !  keep  me  here ! 
Let  no  one  know  where  I  am  !  I  '11  tell, 
you  what  has  happened  by-and-by, 
when  I  can.  I  have  no  one  in  the  world 
to  go  to.     Do  not  send  me  away  ! " 

' '  Send  you  away,  my  lady  lass  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Captain.  *  *  You^  my  Heart's 
Delight  1  Stay  a  bit !  We  '11  put  up 
this  here  dead-light,  and  take  a  double 
turn  on  the  key  ! " 

With  these  words,  the  Captain,  using 
his  one  hand  and  his  hook  with  the 
greatest  dexterity,  got  out  the  shutter 
of  the  door,  put  it  up,  made  it  all  fast^ 
and  locked  the  door  itself. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  side  ojf 
Florence,  she  took  his  hand,  and  kissed 
it.  The  helplesKiess  of  the  action,  the^ 
appeal  it  made  to  him,  the  confidence  it 
expressed,  the  unspeakable  sorrow  ii| 
her  face,  the  pain  of  mind  she  had  toQ 
plainly  suffered,  and  was  suffering  then, 
his  knowledge  of  her  past  history,  her 
present  lonely,  worn,  a^d  unprotected 
appearance,  all  so  rushed  upon  the  good, 
Captain  together,  that  he  fisdrly  over- 
flowed with  compassion  and  gentleness. 

"  My  lady  lass,"  said  the  Captain, 
polishing  the  bridge  of  his  nose  with  his 
arm  until  it  shone  like  bui-nished  cop- 
per, **  don 't  you  say  a  word  to  Ed'ard 
Cuttle,  until  such  times  as  you  finds 
yourself  a  riding  smooth  and  easy ; 
which  wont  be  to-day,  nor  yet  to-mor- 
row. And  as  to  giving  of  you  up,  o? 
reporting  where  you  are,  yes  verily,  and. 
by  God's  help,  so  I  won't,  Chui^oh  cate- 
chism, make  a  note  on  ! " 

This  the  Captain  said,  reference  and 
all,  in  one  breath,  and  with  much  so- 
lemnity ;  taking  off  Ms  hat  at  "  yeS; 
verily,"  and  putting  ft  on  again,  when 
he  had  quite  concluded. 
\     '^\.QY^]^<o^Q($^\^  4tO  l)a.t  ou^  thini^  s^ore- 
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0  tiiank  him,  and  to  riiow  him  how  she 
rasted  iu  him  ;  and  she  did  it.  Cllng- 
ig  to  this  rough  creature  as  the  last 
sylum  of  her  bleeding  heart,  she  laid 
er  head  upon  his  honest  shoulder,  and 
lasped  him  roand  his  neck,  and  would 
ave  kneeled  down  to  bless  him,  but 
bat  he  divined  her  purpose,  and  held 
er  up  like  a  true  man. 

'"Steady!"  said  the  Oaptain. 
*  Steady  !  Ydu're  too  weak  to  stand, 
ou  see,  my  pretty,  and  must  lie  down 
ere  again.  There,  there  !  '*  To  see 
be  Captain  lift  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
3ver  her  with  his  coat,  would  have 
een  worth  a  hundred  state  sights. 
'And  now,"  said  the  Captain,  "you 
lust  take  some  breakfast,  lady  lass, 
nd  the  dog  shall  have  some  too.  And 
rter  that  you  shall  go  aloft  to  old  Sol 
fill's  room,  and  fall  asleep  ther^  like  a 
ngel." 

Captain  Cuttle  patted  Diogenes  when 
e  made  allusion  to  him,  and  Diogenes 
let  that  overture  graciously,  half-way. 
during  the  administration  of  the  re- 
boratives  he  had  cleai*ly  been  in  two 
linds  whether  to  fly  at  the  Captain  or 
3  offer  him  his  friendship  ;  and  he  had 
^pressed  that  conflict  of  feeling  by 
Iternate  waggings  of  his  tail,  and  dis- 
lays  of  his  teeth,  with  now  and  then  a 
rowl  or  so.  But  by  this  .time  his 
oubts  were  all  removed.  It  was  plain 
tiat  he  considered  the  Captain  one  of 
tie  most  amiable  of  men,  and  a  man 
horn  it  was  an  honour  to  a  dog  to 

BOW. 

In  evidence  of  these  convictions, 
Diogenes  attended  on  the  Captain  while 
e  made  some  tea  and  toast,  and  showed 

lively  interest  in  his  housekeeping, 
lut  it  was  in  vain  for  the  kind  Captain 
>  make  such  prei>arations  for  Florence, 
ho  sorely  Uied  to  do  some  honour  to 
iiem,  but  could  touch  nothing,  and 
3uid  only  weep  and  weep  again. 

"  Well,  well !"  said  the  compassionate 
'aptain,  "arter  turning  in,  my  Heart's 
delight,  you'll  get  more  way  upon  you. 
Tow,  I  *11  serve  out  your  allowance,  my 
ui."  To  Diogenes.  "And  you  shall 
eep  guard  on  your  mistress  aloft." 

Diogenes,  however,  although  he  had 
ceu  eyeing  his  intended  breakfast  with 


a  watering  mouth  and  glistening  eyes, 
instead  of  falling  to,  ravenously,  when 
it  was  put  before  him,  pricked  up  his 
ears,  darted  to  the  shop-door,  and  barked 
there  furiously  :  burrowing  with  his 
head  at  the  bottom,  as  if  he  were  bent 
on  mining  his  way  out. 

"Can  there  be  anybody  there  1" 
asked  Florence,  in  alarm. 

"No,  my  lady  lass,"  returned  the 
Captain.  "  Who'd  stay  there,  with- 
out making  any  noise  !  Keep  up  a 
good  heart,  pretty.  It's  only  people 
going  by." 

But  for  all  that,  Diogenes  barked  and 
barked,  and  burrowed  and  burrowed, 
with  pertinacious  fury  ;  and  whenever 
he  stopped  to  listen,  appeared  to  receive 
some  new  conviction  into  his  mind,  for 
he  set  to,  barking  and  burrowing 
again,  a  dozen  times.  Even  when  he 
was  persuaded  to  return  to  his  break' 
fast,  he  came  jogging  back  to  it,  with* 
very  doubtful  aii' ;  and  was  ofT  again, 
in  another  paroxysm,  before  touching  a 
morsel. 

"  If  there  should  be  some  one  listen- 
ing and  watching,"  whispered  Florence. 
"Some  one  who  saw  me  come — who 
followed  me,  perhaps." 

*  •  It  an't  the  young  woman,  lady  lass, 
is  it  ? "  said  the  Captain,  taken  with  a 
bright  idea. 

"  Susan  ?"  said  Florence,  shaking 
her  head.  "  Ah  no  !  Susan  has  been 
gone  from  me  a  long  time." 

*  *  Not  deserted,  I  hope  ?  '*  said  the  Cap- 
tain. *  *  Don't  say  that  that  there  young 
woman 's  run,  my  pretty  !  ** 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  cried  Florence.^  "She 
is  one  of  the  truest  hearts  in  the 
world!" 

The  Captain  was  greatly  relieved  by 
this  reply,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion by  taking  ofi"  his  hard  glazed  hat, 
and  dabbing  his  head  all  over  yith  his 
handkerchief,  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  ob- 
serving several  times,  with  infinite  com 
placency,  and  with  a  beaming  counte* 
nance,  that  he  know'd  it. 

"  So  you  're  quiet  now,  are  you,  bro- 
ther ? "  said  the  Captain  to  Diogenes. 
"There  wam't  nobody  there,  my  lady 
lass,  bless  you  ! " 

DiogeiieBvrasiko\iiofttK£«Qi\\v%V  ^^^ 
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door  tUn  bad  an  attnetion  for  Him  ai 
intenrals  ;  and  he  went  uraffing  about 
it,  and  growling  to  himself,  unable  to 
forget  Uie  lubjoct.  This  incident, 
coupled  with  the  Captain's  observation 
of  Florence's  fatigue  and  faintness,  de- 
cided him  to  prepare  Sol  Gill's  chamber 
as  a  place  of  retirement  for  her  imme- 
diately. He  therefore  hastily  betook 
himself  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
made  the  best  arrangement  of  it  that 
his  imagination  and  his  means  suggested. 

It  was  very  dean  already ;  and  the 
Captain,  being  an  orderly  man,  and 
accustomed  to  make  things  ship-shape, 
converted  the  bed  into  a  couch,  by  co- 
vering it  all  over  with  a  clean  white 
drapery.  By  a  similar  contrivance,  the 
Captain  converted  the  little  dressing- 
table  into  a  species  of  altar,  on  which 
he  set  forth  two  silver  teaspoons,  a 
flower-pot,  a  telescope,  his  celebrated 
watch,  a  pocket-comb,  and  a  song-book, 
as  a  small  collection  of  rarities,  that 
made  a  choice  appearance.  Having 
darkened  the  window,  and  straightened 
the  pieces  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  the 
Captain  surveyed  these  preparations 
with  great  delight^  and  descended  to 
the  little  parlour  again,  to  bring  Flo- 
rence to  her  bower. 

Nothing  would  induce  the  Captain  to 
believe  that  it  was  possible  for  Florence 
to  walk  up  stairs.  If  he  could  have 
got  the  idea  into  his  head,  he  would 
have  considered  it  an  outrageous  breach 
of  hospitality  to  allow  to  her  to  do  so. 
Florence  was  too  weak  to  dispute  the 
point,  and  the  Captain  carried  her  up 
out  of  hand,  laid  her  down,  and  covered 
her  with  a  great  watch-coat. 

*'My  lady  lass!**  said  the  Captain, 
**  you  're  as  safe  here  as  if  you  was  at 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with 
the  ladder  cast  ofif.  Sleep  is  what  you 
want,  afore  all  other  things,  and  may 
you  be  able  to  show  yourself  smart  with 
that  there  balsam  for  the  still  small  woice 
of  a  wownded  mind  !  When  there's  any- 
thing you  want,  my  Heart's  Delight,  as 
this  here  humble  house  or  town  can 
offer,  pass  the  word  to  Ed'ard  Cuttle, 
as  '11  stand  off  and  on  outside  that  door, 
and  that  there  man  will  wibvate  with 
joy."   The  Captain  concluded  by  kissiug 


the  hand  that  FlorcBee  stzftebei«lti 
him,  with  the  chiTslry  of  any  oUlmijI'J* 
errant,  and  walking  on  tip-toe  wl « 
the  room. 

Descending  to  the  little  parloQT,  Gap* 
tain  Cuttle,  after  holdings  baity  eonndi 
with  himself  decided  to  open  the  shop* 
door  for  a  few  minutes,  »nd  satisfy 
himself  that  now,  at  all  events,  Okr 
was  no  one  loitering  about  it.    AocotJ- 
ingly  he  set  it  opea,  and  stood  apon  tiie 
threshold,  keeping  a  bright  look-out, 
and  sweeping  tiie  whole  street  vithba 
spectades. 

"  How  de  do,  Captain  Gills  V  »di 
voice  beside  him.  The  Captain,  loofej 
down,  found  that  he  had  been  bouded 
by  Mr.  Toots  while  sweeping  tie 
horizon. 

"  How  are  you,  my  ladl"  RF* 
the  Captain. 

"  WeU,    I'm  pretty  well,  tbante^ 
Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots.   "Tw 
know  I  'm  never  quite  what  I  co^d  via 
to  be,  now.     I  don't  expect  tbat  I  evff 
shall  be  any  more." 

Mr.    Toots   never   approached  »! 
nearer  than  this  to  the  great  tbemen 
his  life,  when  in  conversation  with  Cap- 
tain Cuttle,  on  account  of  the  agreeiLznt  l>i^ 
between  them.  ^^ 

"Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Tooti, 
"if  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
word  with  you,  it's — ^it*i  rather  par 
ticular." 

"Why,  you  see  my  lad,"  replied 
the  Captain,  leading  the  way  into  tbe 
parlour,  "I  an't  what  you  may  (aU 
exactly  free  this  morning  ;  and  tb(dt* 
fore  if  you  can  clap  on  a  bit,  I  shonld 
take  it  kindly." 

"Certainly  Captain  Gills,"  replied 
Mr.  Toots,  who  seldom  had  any  notion 
of  the  Captain's  meaning.  "To  clap 
on,  is  exactly  what  I  could  wish  to  do. 
Naturally." 

"If  so  be,  my  lad,"  returned  tbi 
Captain,     "Doit!" 

The  Captain  was  so  impressed  by  tbe 
possession  of  his  tremendous  secret—by 
the  fact  of  Miss  Dombey  being  at  that 
moment  under  his  roof,  while  the  innocent 
and  unconscious  Toots  sat  opposite  to  bim 
— that  a  perspiration  broke  out  on  bii 
forehead,  and  be  found  it  impossible) 
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while  dowly  drying  the  same,  glazed  hat 
in  hand,  to  keep  his  eyes  off  Mr.  Toots's 
£Etce.  Mr.  Toots,  who  himself  appeared 
to  have  some  secret  reasons  for  being  in 
a  nervous  state,  was  so  unspeakably 
disconcerted  by  the  Captain's  stare,  that 
after  looking  at  him  vacantly  for  some 
time  in  silence,  and  shifting  uneasily 
on  his  chair,  he  said : 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon^  Captain  GiUs, 
but  you  don't  happen  to  see  anything 
particular  in  me,  do  you?** 

''  No,  my  lad,'*  returned  the  Captain. 
"No." 

''Because  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Toots  with  a  chuckle,  ''I  enow  I'm 
wasting  away.  You  needn't  at  all  mind 
alluding  to  that.  I — I  should  like  it. 
Burgess  and  Co.  have  altered  my  mea- 
sure, I'm  in  that  state  of  thinness. 
It 's  a  gratification^  to  me.  I — I  'm  glad 
of  it.  I — I'd  a  great  deal  rather  go 
into  a  decline,  if  I  could.  I  'm  a  mere 
brute  you  know,  grazing  upon  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  earth,  Captain  Gills." 

The  more  Mr.  Toots  went  on  in  this 
way,  the  more  the  Captain  was  weighed 
down  by  his  secret,  and  stared  at  him. 
What  with  this  cause  of  uneasiness,  and 
his  desire  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Toots,  the 
Captain  was  in  such  a  scared  and  strange 
condition,  indeed,  that  if  he  had  been 
in  conversation  with  a  ghost,  he  could 
hardly  have  evinced  gi'eater  discom- 
posure. 

"But  I  was  going  to  say,  Captain 
Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  **  Happening 
to  be  this  way  early  this  morning — ^to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  coming  to 
breakfast  with  you.  As  to  sleep,  you 
know,  I  never  sleep  now.  I  might  be 
a  Watchman,  except  that  I  don't  get 
<uiy  pay,  and  he 's  got  nothing  on  his 
mind." 

"Carry  on,  my  lad  !"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, in  an  admonitory  voice. 

"Certainly,  Captain  GiUs,"  said  Mr. 
Toots.  "Perfectly  true  !  Happening 
to  be  this  way  early  this  morning  (an 
hour  or-  so  ago),  and  finding  the  door 
shut 


it 


"What!  were  you  waiting  there, 
brother?"  demanded  the  Captain. 

"Not  at  all.  Captain  Gills,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Toots.     "I  didD*t  stop  a 


moment.  I  thought  you  were  out. 
But  the  person  said — by  the  bye,  yon 
dorCt  keep  a  dog  do  you,  Captain 
Gills  ?" 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 
"To  b#  sure,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
"that's  exactly  what  I  said.  I  knew 
you  didn't.  There  is  a  dog,  Captain 
Gills,  connected  with — but  excuse  me. 
That's  forbidden  ground." 

The  Captain  stared  at  Mr.  Toots 
until  he  seemed  to  swell  to  twice  his 
natural  size  ;  and  again  the  perspiration  > 
broke  out  on  the  Captain's  forehead, 
when  he  thought  of  Diogenes  taking  it 
into  his  head  to  come  down  and  make  a 
third  in  the  parlour. 

"The  person  said,"  continued  Mr. 
Toots,  "  that  he  had  heard  a  dog  bark- 
ing in  the  shop  :  which  I  knew  couldn't 
be,  and  I  told  him  so.  But  he  was  as 
positive  as  if  he  had  seen  the  dog." 

"What  person,  my  lad?"  inquired 
the  Captain. 

"Why,  you  see  there  it  is.  Captain 
Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  with  a  per- 
ceptible increase  in  the  nervousness  of 
his  manner.  "It's  not  for  me  to  say 
what  may  have  taken  place,  or  what 
may  not  have  taken  place.  Indeed,  I 
don't  know.  I  get  mixed  up  with  all 
sorts  of  things  that  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand, and  I  think  there's  something 

rather  weak  in  my in  my  head,  in 

short." 

The  Captain  nodded  his  own,  as  a 
mark  of  assent. 

"But  the  person  said,  as  we  were' 
walking  away,"  continued  Mr.  Toots, 
"that  you  knew  what,  under  existing 
circumstances,  might  occur — ^he  said 
*  might,'  very  strongly — and  that  if  you 
were  requested  to  prepare  yourself,  you 
would,  no  doubt,  come  prepared." 

"Person,  my  lad!"  the  Captain 
repeated. 

"I  don't  know  what  person,  I'm 
sure.  Captain  Gills,"  replied  Mr.  Toots, 
"I  haven't  the  least  idea.  But  coming 
to  the  door,  I  found  him  waiting  there ; 
and  he  said  was  I  coming  back  again, 
and  I  said  yes  ;  and  he  said  did  I  know 
you,  and  I  said,  yes,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance — ^^ou  \v\^  ^vse^ 
me  the  pleasure  oi  'joxa*  ^c^OkaJkuVs^x^^i^ 
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pttfoaiioii ;  and  li«  laid,  if 
that  was  the  case,  would  I  ny  to  you 
irhat  I  have  said,  about  existing  cir- 
eumatances  and  coming  prepared,  and 
aa  soon  aa  aTer  I  saw  yon,  would  I  ask 
yeii  to  step  round  the  corner,  if  it 
was  only  for  one  minute,  on  moat 
important  bosiness,  to  Mr.  Brogley's 
the  Broker's.  Now,  I  tell  yon  what^ 
Captain  Gills — whaterer  it  is,  I  am 
oonTinoed  it 's  rery  important ;  and  if 
you  like  to  step  round,  now,  I'll  wait 
here  'till  you  come  back«" 

The  Captain,  divided  between  his 
fijier  of  compromising  Florence  in  some 
way  by  not  going,  and  his  horror  of 
leaving  Mr.  Toots  in  possession  of  the 
house  with  a  chance  of  finding  oat  the 
secret,  was  a  spectacle  of  mental  dis- 
turbance that  even  Mr.  Toots  could  not 
be  blind  to.  But  that  young  gentle- 
man, considering  his  nautical  friend  as 
merely  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the 
interview  he  was  going  to  have,  was 
quite  satisfied,  and  did  not  review  his 
own  discreet  conduct  v/ithout  chuckles. 

At  length  the  Captain  decided,  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evik,  to  run  round 
to  Brogley's  the  Broker's :  previously 
locking  the  door  that  communicated 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and 
putting  the  key  in  his  pocket.  **Ii 
so  be,"  said  the  Captain  to  Mr.  Toots, 
with  not  a  little  shame  and  hesitation, 
''as  you'll  excuse  my  doing  of  it, 
brother." 

'*  Captain  Gills,"  returned  Mr.  Toots, 
"whatever  you  do,  is  satisfactory 
to  me." 

The  Captain  thanked  him  heartily, 
and  promising  to  come  back  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  went  out  in  quest 
of  the  person  who  had  intrusted  Mr. 
T)ots  with  this  mysterious  message. 
Poor  Mr.  Toots,  left  to  himself^  lay 
down  upon  the  sofa,  little  thinking  who 
bad  reclined  there  last,  and,  gazing  up 
at  the  skylight  and  resigning  himself  to 
visions  of  Miss  Dombey,  lost  all  heed  of 
time  and  place. 

It   was  as  well  that  he  did  so;  for 
although  the  Captain  vas  not  gon^  long, 
be  was  gone  much   longer  than  he  had 
proposed.    When  he  came  back,  he  was  j 
verjr  jjale  indeed,  and   greatly  agitAtpd,  i 


and  even  looked  «p  if  lie  M  ^ 
shedding  tears.  He  seemed  to  have  M 
the  faculty  of  speech,  untQ  he  had  beq 
to  the  capboard  and  taken  a  dram  of 
rum  from  the  caae-botUe,  wtoi  he 
fetched  a  deep  breath,  and  at  down  ii 
a  chair  with  his  hand  before  lus  &ce. 

"  Captain  Gills,"  said  Toots,  kindlj, 
"I  hope  and  trust  there 'i  iurtliiB| 
wrong?" 

''Thank'ee  my  lad,  not  a  hit,"  ai^ 
the  Captain.     "  Quite  eontraiiy." 

"  Tou  have  the  appearance  of  b^ 
overcome,  Captain  Gills,"  ohsenedM^ 
Toots. 

**  Why  my  lad,  I  am  took  alack,' 
the  Captain  admitted.     '*  I  am." 

**  Is  there  anything  I  can  do,  Gapta^ 
Gills?"    inquired     Mr.    Toots, 
there  is,  make  use  of  me." 

The  Captain  removed  his  hand  froa 
his  face,  looked  ^t  him  with  a  leaxri' 
able  expression  of  pity  and  tenderness 
and  took  hira,  by  the  hand,  and  shock 
it  hard. 

«*No  thank'ee,"  said  the  Capt«n. 
"  Nothing.  Only  I  '11  take  it  as  i 
favour  if  you  '11  part  company  for  ft« 
present.  I  believe,  brother,"  wringini 
his  hand  again,  **  that,  after  ^aTr, 
and  on  a  different  model,  you  're  as  good 
a  lad  as  ever  stepped." 

**  Upon  my  word  and  honour  Captarn 
Gills,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  giving  the 
Captain's  hand  a  preliminary  slap  befon 
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B  delightful  to 
good    opinioa. 


shaking  it  again,  '*it 
me  to  possess  your 
Thank 'ee." 

*'  And  bear  a  hand  and  cheer  op,* 
said  the  Captain,  patting  him  on  the 
back.  "Wbat!  There's  more  thaa 
one  sweet  creetur  in  the  world  ! " 

"Not  to  me,  Captain  Gills,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Toots  gravely.  "Not  tome, 
I  assure  you.  The  state  of  my  feeling* 
towards  Miss  Dombey  is  of  that  un- 
speakable description,  that  my  heart  is 
a  desert  island,  and  she  liv^  in  i| 
alone.  I  'm  getting  more  used  up  every 
day,  and  I'm  proud  to  be  so.  If  you 
could  see  my  legs  when  I  take  my  boots 
ofi^  you'd  form  some  idea  of  what 
unrequited  affection  is.  1  have  beea 
prescribed  bark,  but  I  don't  take  it,  for 
I  don't  wish  to  hare  anj  tone  whatever 
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I  t6  Mj  Mnstittitidti.  I'd  tidher 
This,  howerer,  is  forbidden  gronncL 
lin  Gills,  good  b*ye  ! " 
ptain  Cattle  cordially  reciprocating 
nrarmth  of- Mr.  Toots*s  farewell, 
d  the  door  behind  him,  and 
ing  his  head  with  the  same  re- 
able  expression  of  pity  and  tender- 
as  he  had  regarded  him  with 
if  went  np  to  see  if  Florence 
3d 'him. 

ere  was  to  entire  change  in  th^ 
tin*8  iace  as  he  went  np  stairs. 
¥iped  his  eyes  with  his  hand- 
def,  and  he  polished  the  bridge  of 
jse  with  his  sleeve  as  he  had  done 
ly  that  morning,  bnt  his  face  was 
ately  changed.  Now,  he  might 
been  thonght  supremely  happy ; 
he  might  have  been  thought  sad ; 
he  kind  of  gravity  that  sat  upon 
satnres  was  quite  new  to  them, 
>ras  as  great  an  improvement  to 

as  if  they  had  undergone  some 
sating  ptocesd. 

knocked  softly,  with  his  hook,  tt 
nce's  door,  twice  or  thrice ;  but, 
dug  no  answer,  ventured  first  to 
in,  and  then  to  enter :  emboldened 
le  the  latter  step,  perhaps,  by  the 
lar  recognition  of  Diogenes,  Who, 
hed  upon  the  ground  by  the  side 


6f  lier  couch,  Wagged  tils  tail,  &ni 
winked  his  eyes  at  the  Captain,  with- 
out being  at  the  trouble  of  getting  up. 

She  was  sleeping  heavily,  and  moan- 
ing  in  her  sleep ;  and  Captain  Cuttle, 
with  a  perfect  awe  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  her  sorrow,  raised  het 
head,  and  adjusted  the  coat  that  covered 
her,  where  it  had  fallen  off,  and  dark- 
ened the  window  a  little  tnore  that  she 
might  sleep  on,  and  crept  out  again, 
and  took  his  post  of  watch  upon  th4 
stairs.  All  this,  with  a  touch  and 
tread,  as  light  as  Florence's  own. 

Long  may  it  remain  in  this  mixed 
world  i,  point  not  easy  of  decision, 
which  is  the  more  beautiful  evidence  of 
the  Almighty's  goodness — the  delicate 
fingers  that  are  formed  for  sensitive- 
ness and  sympathy  of  touch,  and  made 
to  minister  to  pain  and  grief,  or  the 
rough  hard  Captain  Cuttle  hand,  that 
the  heart  teaches,  guides,  and  softens 
in  a  moment ! 

Florence  slept  upon  her  couch,  for- 
getful of  het  homelessness  and  orphan- 
age, and  Captain  Cuttle  watched  upon 
the  stairs.  A  louder  sob  or  moan  than 
usual,  brought  him  sometimes  to  hei^ 
door ;  but  by  degrees  she  slept  more 
peacefully,  and  the  Captain's  watch  wdtf 
undisturbed. 


CHAPTER  XLES. 


int  MIDSHIPMAN  MAKES  A  DISOOYXftT. 


iTte  long  before  Florence  awoke, 
lay  was  in  its  prime,  the  day  was 
wane,  and  Still,  uneasy  in  mind 
ody,  she  slept  on ;  unconscious  of 
trange  bed,  of  the  noise  and  tur- 
in  the  street,  and  of  the  light  that 
outside  the  shaded  window.    Per- 
inconsciqusness  of  what  had  hap- 
in  the  home  that  existed  no  more, 
the  deep  slumber  of  exhaustion 
not  produce.    Some  undefined  and 
aful  recollection  of  it,  dozing  un- 
but  never  sleeping,  peivaded  all 
est.     A  dull  sorrow,  like  a  half- 
sviise  uf  pais,  was  nlwaja  present 


to  her ;  and  her  pale  cheek  was  bftener 
wet  with  tears  than  the  honest  Captain, 
softly  putting  in  his  head  from  time  to 
time  at  the  half-closed  door,  could  have 
desired  to  see  it. 

The  sun  was  getting  low  in  the  west, 
and,  glancing  out  of  a  red  mist,  pierced 
with  its  rays  opposite  loop-holes  and 
pieces  of  fret-work  in  the  spires  of  city 
churches,  as  if  with  golden  aiTCwa  that 
struck  through  and  through  tbem — and 
far  away  athwart  the  river  and  its  flat 
banks,  it  was  gleaming  like  a  path  o£ 
fire — and  out  at  aea  M  \f as  \TnaA\;\"Ov\\% 
sails  of  Bhips— and,  \ooVl^^  \ft^v>x$^ 
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from  quiet  dmrchyardB,  vpon  hHl-tope 
in  the  country,  it  was  steeping  distant 
prospects  in  a  flush  and  glow  that 
teemed  to  mingle  earth  and  sky  to- 
gether in  one  glorions  saffnsion — when 
Florence,  opening  her  heavy  eyes,  lay  at 
first,  looking  withont  interest  or  recog- 
nition at  the  nnfamiliar  walls  aronnd 
her,  and  listening  in  the  same  regard- 
less manner  to  the  noises  in  the  street. 
But  presently  she  started  np  upon  her 
conch,  gazed  ronnd  with  a  surprised 
ftnd  vacant  look,  and  recollected  sJL 

*'My    pretty,'*    said    the    Captain, 
knocking  at  the  door,  **  what  cheer  !** 
"  Dear  friend,"  cried  Florence,  hur- 
rying to  him,  "  is  it  you  ?" 

The  Captain  felt  so  much  pride  in  the 
name,  and  was  so  pleased  by  the  gleam 
of  pleasure  in  her  face  when  she  saw 
him,  that  he  kissed  his  hook,  by  way  of 
reply,  in  speechless  gratification. 

**  What  cheer,  bright  di'mond !"  said 
the  Captain. 

"I  have  surely  slept  very  long," 
returned  Florence.  '*  When  did  I  come 
here  ?    Yesterday  ? " 

<*This  here  blessed  day,  my  lady 
lass,"  replied  the  Captain. 

''Has  there  been  no  night?  Is  it 
still  day  ? "  asked  Florence. 

"Getting  on  for  evening  now,  my 
pretty,"  said  the  Captain,  drawing  back 
the  curtain  of  the  window.     **  See  ! " 

Florence,  with  her  hand  upon  the 
Captain's  arm,  so  sorrowful  and  timid, 
and  the  Captain  with  his  rough  face  and 
burly  figure,  so  quietly  protective  of 
her,  stood  in  the  rosy  light  of  the  bright 
evening  sky,  without  saying  a  word. 
However  strange  the  form  of  speech 
into  which  he  might  have  fashioned  the 
feeling,  if  he  had  had  to  give  it  utter- 
ance, the  Captain  felt,  as  sensibly  as 
the  most  eloquent  of  men  could  have 
done,  that  there  was  something  in  the 
tranquil  time  and  in  its  softened  beauty 
that  would  make  the  wounded  heart  of 
Florence  overflow  ;  and  that  it  was 
better  that  such  tears  should  have  their 
"^ay.  So  not  a  word  spake  Captain 
Cuttle.  But  when  he  felt  his  aim 
clasped  closer,  and  when  he  felt  the 
lonely  head  come  nearer  to  it,  and  lay 
itself  against  his  homely  coarse  blue 


sleeve,  he  piesaed  it  gently  i 
rugged  hand,  and  usdeistood 
was  understood. 

**  Better  now,  my  pretty !" 
Captain.  "  ChjerUy,  cheerily 
down  below,  and  get  some  diius 
Will  you  come  down  of  your 
arterwards,  pretty,'  or  shal 
Cuttle  come  and  fetch  youV 
As  Florence  assured  him 
was  quite  able  to  walk  down  • 
Captain,  though  evidently  d 
his  own  hospitality  in  pen 
left  her  to  do  so,  and  iminei 
about  roasting  a  fowl  at  the 
little  parlour.  To  achieye  1 
with  ^e  greater  skill,  he  pn 
coat,  tucked  up  his  wristban 
on  his  glazed  hat,  without  w 
ant  he  never  applied  himseli 
or  difficult  undertaking. 

After  cooling  her  aching 
burning  fi&ce  in  the  fresh  y 
the  Captain^s  care  had  prov 
while  she  slept,  Florence  ' 
little  mirror  to  bind  up  hen 
hair.  Then  she  knew — in 
for  she  shunned  it  instani 
her  breast  there  was  th( 
mark  of  an  angiy  hand. 

Her  tears  burst  forth  a 
sight ;  she  was  ashamed  { 
it ;  but  it  moved  her  to  no  t 
him.  Homeless  and  fathei 
gave  him  everything ;  hai 
that  she  had  need  to  for] 
that  she  did ;  but  she  fled  1 
of  him  as  she  had  fled  fron 
and  he  was  utterly  gon 
There  was  no  such  Being  L 
What  to  do,  or  where 
rence — poor,  inexperienced 
not  yet  consider.  She  h 
dreams  of  finding,  a  long 
little  sisters  to  instruct,  w 
gentle  with  her,  and  to 
some  feigned  name,  she  i 
herself  and  who  would 
their  happy  home,  and  n 
good  to  their  old  governess 
intrust  her,  in  time,  with 
of  their  own  daughters.  Ai 
how  strange  and  sorrowfu 
thus  to  become  a  grey-b; 
carrying  her  secret  to  th« 
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b^  was  forgotten.  But 
and  clouded  to  her  now. 
that  she  had  no  Father 
<tnd  she  said  so,  many 
IT  suppliant  head  hidden 
her  Father  who  was  in 

tock  of  money  amounted 
uineas.  With  a  part  of 
be  necessary  to  buy  some 
3  had  none  but  those  she 
as  too  desolate  to  think 

money  would  be  gone — 
lid  in  worldly  matters  to 
•ubled  on  that  score  yet, 
ler  trouble  had  been  less. 
Jm  her  thoughts  and  stay 

quiet  the  hurry  in  her 
d,  and  bring  herself  to 
rhat  had  happened  were 
ts  of  a  few  houi-s  ago, 
eks  or  months,  as  they 
I  went  down  to  her  kind 


had  spread  the  cloth 
,  and  was  making  some 


,  little  saucepan  :  basting 
time  to  time  during  the 
a  strong  interest,  as  it 
rowned  on  a  string  before 
ring  propped  Florence  up 
on  the  sofa,  which  was 
ed  into  a  warm  corner  for 
omfoi-t,  the  Captain  pur- 
king  with    extraordinary 
;  hot  gravy  in  a  second 
ji,  boiling  a  handful   of 
I  third,  never  forgetting 
in  the  first,  and  making 
round    of   basting    and 
the  most  useful  of  spoons 
Besides  these  cares,  the 
o  keep  his  e^e  on  a  dimi- 
-pan,  in  which  some  sau- 
issing  and  bubbling  in  a 
manner;  and  there  was 
radiant  cook  as  the  Cap- 
n  the  height  and  heat  of 
IS  :  it  being  impossible  to 
his  face  or  his  glazed  hat 
jhter. 

ir  being  at  length  quite 
n  Cuttle  dished  and  served 
10  less  dexterity  than  he 
it.     He  then  dressed   for 


dinner,  by  taking  off  bis  glaied  hmt 

and  putting  on  his  coat.  That  done^ 
he  wheeled  the  table  close  against  Flo- 
rence on  the  sofa,  said  grace,  unscrewed 
his  hook,  screwed  his  fork  into  its 
place,  and  did  the  honours  of  the 
table. 

'*  My  lady  lass,'*  said  the  Captain, 
**  cheer  up,  and  try  to  eat  a  deal. 
Stand  by,  my  deary  1  Liver  wing  it  is. 
Sarse  it  is.  Sassage  it  is.  And  po-  - 
tato  1"  all  which  tiie  Captain  ranged 
symmetrically  on  a  plate,  and,  pouring 
hot  gravy  on  the  whole  with  the  useful 
spoon,  set  before  his  cherished  guest. 
•  "  The  whole  row  o*  dead  lights  is  up, 
forward,  lady  lass,"  observed  the  Cap- 
tain, encouragingly,  "and  everythink 
is  made  snug.  Try  and  pick  a  bit,  my 
pretty.     If  Wal'r  was  here — ^* 

**Ah\  If  I  had  him  for  my  brother 
now  ! "  cried  Florence. 

"  Don't !  don't  take  on,  my  pretty  !** 
said  the  Captain,  "awast  to  obleege 
me  !  He  was  your  nat'ral  bom  friend 
like,  wam'thePet?" 

Florence  had  no  words  to  answer 
with.  She  only  said,  "  Oh,  dear,  dear 
Paul!  oh  Walter  !" 

**The  wery  planks  she  walked  on," 
murmured  the  Captain,  looking  at  her 
drooping  face,  "  was  as  high  esteemed 
by  Wal'r,  as  the  water  brooks  is  bj  the 
hart  which  never  rejices !  I  see  him 
now,  the  wery  day  as  he  was  rated  on 
them  Dombey  books,  a  speaking  of  her 
with  his  face  a  glistening  with  doo — 
leastways  with  his  modest  sentiments — 
like  a  new  blowed  rose,  at  dinner. 
Well,  well!  If  our  poor  Wal'r  was 
here,  my  lady  lass — or  if  he  could  be — 
for  he 's  drownded,  an't  he  ? " 

Florence  shook  her  head. 

"Yes,    yes;   drownded,"    Raid   the 
Captain,  soothingly  ;  "as  I  was  saying, 
if  he  could  be  here  he  *d  beg  and  pray 
of  you,  my  precious,  to  pick  a  leetle 
bit,  with  a  look-out  for  your  own  sweet 
health.     Whereby,  hold  your  own,  my 
lady  lass,  as  if  it  was  for  Wal'r's  sake, 
and  lay  your  pretty  head  to  the  wind." 
Florence  essayed  to  eat  a  morsel,  for 
the  Captain's  pleasure.     The  Captain, 
meanwhile,  who  seemed  t(.  have  quite 
forgotten  bis  own  dinner,  laid  down  his 
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ihH  ii*»f'  hi*H^(   U^fuyi  ihtii  uU*i   icr'ttrff  that  the  «inoke  of  the  pipe  got 
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into  the  ()flptaiD*8  throat  and  made  him 
coij;(h,  And  got  into  the  Captain^s  eyea, 
ttfid  mode  them  blink  and  water. 

The  manner  in  which  the  CaptaiA 
tritid  to  make  believe  that  the  cause  of 
ihoNO  ofTuots  lay  hidden  in  the  pipe 
iUoir,  and  the  way  in  which  he  looked 
into  the  bowl  for  it,  and  not  finding  it 
th(^t*0|  protended  to  blow  it  oat  of  tlie 
Ktt>in,  wnt  wonderfully  pleasant  The 
|\i|H»  toon  g«>tting  into  better  oondition, 
m  (^\\  \\\U>  that  stat«  of  repose  beeom* 
in$  a  {^x>d  aoK^ker ;  b«t  sat  witk  kii 
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xiee — ^in  simple  iiiiioeence  of  the 
I  ways  and  the  world's  per- 
is and  dangers,  tbey  were  nearly 
eveL  No  child  could  have  sar- 
Captain  Cuttle  in  inexperience 
ythiug  but  wind  and  weather ; 
plicity,  credulity,  and  generous 
Iness.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
his  whole  nature  among  them, 
i  sort  of  romance,  perfectly  un- 
itiTe,  yet  perfectly  unreal,  and 
to  no  considerations  of  worldly 
ce  or  practicability,  was  the  only 
'  they  had  in  his  character.  As 
iptain    sat^   and    smoked^  and 

at  Florence,  God  knows  what 
ible  pictures,  in  which  she  was 
incipal  figure,  presented  them- 
)o  his  mind.  Equally  vague  and 
liu,  though  not  so  sanguine, 
!r  own  thoughts  of  the  life  before 
nd  even  as  her  tears  made  pris- 
olours  in  the  light  she  gazed  at, 
)ugh  her  new  and  heavy  grief, 
ready    saw   a   rainbow   faintly 

in  the  far-off  sky.  A  wander- 
icess  and  a  good  monster  in  a 
9f)k  might  have  sat  by  the  fire- 
id  talked  as  Captain  Cuttle  and 
lorence  thought — and  not  have 
very  much  unlike  them. 
Captain  was  not  troubled  with 
Qtest  idea  of  any  difficulty  in 
ig  Florence,  or  of  any  responsi- 
hereby  incurred.  Having  put 
shutters  and  locked  the  door,  he 
ite  satisfied  on  this  head.  If 
1  been  a  Ward  in  Chancery,  it 
save  made  no  difference  at  all  to 
I  Cattle.  He  was  the  last  man 
vorld  to  be  troubled  by  any  such 
rations. 

le  Captain  smoked  his  pipe  very 
:ably,  and  Florence  and  he  me- 

after  their  own  manner.  When 
)e  was  out,  they  had  some  tea ; 
len  Florence  entreated  him  to 
er  to  some  neighbouring  Rhop, 
she  conld  buy  the  few  necessa- 
3  immediately  wanted.  It  being 
dark,  the  Captain  consented  : 
rr  carefully  out  first,  as  he  had 
ont  to  do  in  his  time  of  hiding 
^rs.  MacStinger;  and  arming 
r  with  his  i&r^e  stick,  in  case  of 


an  appeal  to  armi  being  imidcred 
sary  by  any  unforeseen  circumstance. 

The  pride  Captain  Cuttle  had,  in 
giving  his  arm  to  Florence,  and  escort- 
ing her  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  keeping  a  bright  look-out  all  the 
time,  and  attracting  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  passed  them,  by  his 
great  vigilance  and  numerous  precau- 
tions, was  extreme.  Arrived  at  the 
shop,  the  Captain  felt  it  a  point  of 
delicacy  to  retire  during  the  making  of 
the  purchases,  as  they  were  to  consist 
of  wearing  apparel ;  but  he  previously 
deposited  his  tin  canister  on  the  counter, 
and  informing  the  young  lady  of  the 
establishment  that  it  contained  fourteen 
pound  two,  requested  her,  in  case  that 
amount  of  property  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
niece^s  little  outfit—  at  the  word 
"niece,**  he  bestowed  a  most  significant 
look  on  Florence,  accompanied  with 
pantomime,  expressive  of  sagacity  and 
mystery — to  have  the  goodness  to  **sing 
out,*'  and  he  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence from  his  pocket.  Casually  con- 
sulting his  big  watch,  as  a  deep  means 
of  dazzling  the  establishment,  and  im- 
pressing it  with  a  sense  of  property, 
the  Captain  then  kissed  his  hook  to  his 
niece,  and  retired  outside  the  window, 
where  it  was  a  choice  sight  to  see  his 
great  face  looking  in  from  time  to  time, 
among  the  silks  and  ribbons,  with  an 
obvious  misgiving  that  Florence  had 
been  spirited  away  by  a  back  door. 

"Dear  Captain  Cuttle,*'  said  Flo- 
rence,  when  she  came  out  with  a  parcel, 
the  size  of  which  greatly  disappointed 
the  Captain,  who  had  expected  to  see  a 
porter  following  with  a  bale  of  goods, 
**  I  don't  want  this  money,  indeed.  I 
have  not  spent  any  of  it.  I  have  money 
of  my  own.'* 

"  My  lady  lass,**  returned  the  baffled 
Captain,  looking  straight  down  the 
street  before  them,  "take  care  on  it 
for  me,  will  you  be  so  good,  tiU  such 
time  as  I  ask  ye  for  it  ?'* 

"May  I  put  it  back  in  its  usual 
place,**  said  Florence,  "and  keep  it 
there?*' 

I      The  Captain  was  not  at  all  gratified 
.  by   this  proposal,   but    he    answered. 
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**  Aye,  aye,  put  it  anywheres,  my  lady 
lass,  80  long  as  you  know  where  to  find 
it  again.  It  an't  o'  no  use  to  m^*/' 
■aid  the  Captain.  **  I  wonder  I  haven't 
chucked  it  away  afore  now." 

The  Captain  was  quite  disheartened 
for  the  moment,  but  he  revived  at  the 
first  touch  of  Florence's  arm,  and  they 
returned  with  the  same  precautions  as 
tbey  had  come  ;  the  Captain  opening  the 
door  of  the  little  Midshipman's  berth, 
and  diving  in,  with  a  suddenness  which 
his  great  practice  only  could  have 
taught  him.  During  Florence's  slumber 
in  the  morning,  he  had  engaged  the 
daughter  of  an  elderly  lady,  who  usually 
sat  under  a  blue  umbrella  in  Leaden- 
hall-market,  selling  poultry,  to  come 
and  put  her  room  in-  order,  and  render 
her  any  little  services  she  required ; 
and  this  damsel  now  appearing,  Flo- 
rence found  everything  about  her  as 
convenient  and  orderly,  if  not  as  hand- 
some, as  in  the  terrible  dream  she  had 
once  called  Home. 

When  they  were  alone  again,  the 
Captain  insisted  on  her  eating  a  slice 
of  dry  toast,  and  drinking  a  glass  of 
spiced  negus  (which  he  made  to  perfec- 
tion) ;  and,  encouraging  her  with  every 
kind  word  and  inconsequential  quota- 
tion he  could  possibly  think  of,  led  her 
up  stairs  to  her  bedroom.  But  he  too 
had  something  on  his  mind,  and  was  not 
easy  in  his  manner. 

"Good  night,  dear  heart,'*  said 
Captain  Cuttle  to  her  at  her  chamber- 
door. 

Florence  raised  her  lips  to  his  &ce, 
and  kissed  him. 

At  any  other  time  the  Captain  would 
have  been  overbalanced  by  such  a  token 
of  her  affection  and  gratitude ;  but 
now,  although  he  was  very  sensible  of 
it,  he  looked  in  her  face  with  even  more 
uneasiness  than  he  had  testified  before, 
and  seemed  unwilling  to  leave  her. 

"Poor  Wal'r  ! "  said  the  Captain. 

**  Poor,  poor  Walter  ! "  sighed  Flo- 
rence, j 

"Drownded,    an't   he?"    said  the  I 
Captain. 

Flnvence  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 
"Good  night,   my  lady  lass  !"  said 
Captam  Cuttle,  putting  out  his  hand. 


**  God  bless  you,  dear,  Idnd  friend!" 
But  the  Captain  lingered  stilL 
"  Is  anything  the  matter,,  dear  Cap- 
tain   Cuttle  ? "   said    Florence,    easil/ 
alarmed  in  her  then  state  of  mind. 
"  Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ?" 

"To  tell  you,  lady  lass  !"•  replied 
the  Captain,  meeting  her  eyes  in  confu- 
sion. "  No,  no  ;  what  should  I  have 
to  tell  you,  pretty  !  You  don't  expect 
as  I've  got  anything  good  to  tell  yon, 
sure  ?'* 

"No!**  said  Florence,  shaking  ha 
head. 

The  Captain  looked  at  her  wistfully, 
and  repeated  "No," — still  lingering, 
and  still  showing  embarrassment. 

"Poor  Wal'r!"  said  the  Captain. 
"My  Wal'r,  as  I  used  to  call  you! 
Old  Sol  Gill's  nevy  !  Welcome  to  all 
as  knowed  you,  as  the  flowers  in  May  I 
Where  are  you  got  to^  brave  boy! 
Drownded,  an't  he  ? " 
>  Concluding  his  apostrophe  with  this 
abrupt  appead  to  Florenoe,  the  Captain 
bade  her  good  night,  and  descended  the 
stairs,  while  Florence  remained  at  the 
top,  holding  the  candle  out  to  light 
him  down.  He  was  lost  in  the  ob»;a* 
rity,  and,  judging  from  the  sound  d 
his  receding  footsteps,  was  in  the  act  of 
turning  into  the  Uttle  parlour,  when 
his  head  and  shoulders  unexpectedly 
emerged  again,  as  from  the  deep,  appa- 
rently for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
repeat,  "Drownded,  an't  he,  pretty?" 
For  when  he  had  said  that  in  a  tcne  of 
tender  condolence,  he  disappeared. 

Florence  was  very  sony  that  she 
should  unwittingly,  though  naturally, 
have  awakened  these  associations  in  the 
mind  of  her  protector,  by  taking  refuge 
there ;  and  sitting  down  before  the 
little  table  where  the  Captain  had 
arranged  the  telescope  and  soug-book, 
and  those  other  rarities,  thought  of 
Walter,  and  of  all  that  was  connected 
with  him  in  the  past,  until  she  could 
have  almost  wished  to  lie  down  on  her 
bed  and  fade  away.  But  in  her  lonely 
yearning  to  the  dead  whom  she  had 
loved,  no  thought  of  home — no  possi- 
bility of  going  back — no  presentation  of 
it  as  yet  existing,  or  as  sheltering  her 
father  —  once    entered  he*    thocj^tF* 
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Slie  had  seen  the  mnrJer  done.  In  tbe 
last  lingering  natural  aspect  in  which 
she  had  cherished  him  through  so 
much,  he  had  been  torn  out  of  her 
heart,  defaced,  and  slain.  The  thought 
of  it  was  so  appalling  to  her,  that  she 
covered  her  eyes,  and  shrunk  trembling 
from  the  least  remembrance  of  tbe 
deed,  or  of  the  cruel  band  that  did  it. 
If  her  fond  heart  could  have  held  his 
image  after  that,  it  must  have  broken ; 
but  it  could  not ;  and  the  void  was 
filled  with  a  wild  dread  that  fled  from 
all  confronting  with  its  shattered  frag- 
ments— with  such  a  dread  as  could 
have  risen  out  of  nothing  but  the  depths 
of  such  a  love,  so  wronged. 

She  dared  not  look  into  the  glass ; 
for  the  sight  of  the  darkening  mark 
upon  her  bosom  made  her  afraid  of  her- 
self, as  if  she  bore  about  her  something 
wicked.     She  covered  it  up,    with  a 
hasty,  faltering  hand,  and  in  the  dark  ; 
and  laid  her  weary  head  down,  weeping. 
The  Captain  did  not  go  to  bed  for  a 
long  time.     He  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  shop  and  in  the  little  parlour,  for  a 
fiill  hour,  and,  appearing  to  have  com- 
posed himself  by  that  exercise,  sat  down 
with  a  grave  and  thoughtful  face,  and 
read  out  of  a  Prayer-book  the  forms  of 
prayer  appointed  to  be  used  at  sea. 
These  were  not  easily  disposed  of ;  the 
good   Captain  being   a    mighty   slow, 
gruff  reader,  and  frequently  stopping  at 
a  hard  word  to  give  himself  such  encou- 
ragement as  "Now,  my  lad!   With  a 
will!"    or,    "Steady,   Ed'ard  Cuttle, 
steady  I "  which  had  a  great  effect  in 
helping    him    out    of    any   difficulty. 
Moreover,  his  spectacles  greatly  inter- 
fered with  his  powers  of  vision.     But 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  tbe 
Captain,  being  heartily  in  earnest,  read 
the  service  to  the  very  last  line,  and 
with  genuine  feeling  too;  and  approv- 
ing of  it  very  much  when  he  had  done, 
turned  in  under  the  counter  (but  not 
before  he  had  been  upstairs,  abd  listened 
at  Florence's  door),  with  a  serene  bi'east, 
and  a  most  benevolent  visage. 

The  Captain  turned  out  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  uight,  to  assure 
himself  that  his  charge  was  .  resting 
quietly ;  and  oiyse,  at  daybreak,  found 


that  she  was  awake :  for  she  called  to 
know  if  it  were  he,  on  hearing  foot- 
steps near  her  door. 

"Yes,  my  lady  lass,"  replied  the 
Captain,  in  a  growling  whisper.  "Are 
you  all  right,  diamond  ? " 

Florence  thanked  him,  and  said 
"Yes." 

The  Captain  could  not  lose  so  favour* 
able  an  opportunity  of  applying  his 
mouth  to  the  keyhole,  and  tiling 
through  it,  like  a  hoarse  breeze,  "Poor 
Wal'r  !  Drownded,  an't  he  ? "  AOep 
which  he  'vrithdrew,  and  turning  in 
again,  slept  till  seven  o'clock. 

Nor  was  he  free  from  his  uneasy  and 
embarrassed  manner  all  that  day; 
though  Florence,  being  busy  with  her 
needle  in  the  little  parlour,  was  more 
calm  and  tranquil  than  she  had  been  on 
the  day  preceding.  Almost  always 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
work,  she  observed  the  Captain  lo-^king 
at  her,  and  thoughtfully  stroking  his 
chin  ;  and  he  so  often  hitched  his  arm- 
chair close  to  her,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  say  something  very  confidential,  and 
hitched  it  away  again,  as  not  being  able 
to  make  up  his  mind  how  to  begin,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  day  he  cruized 
completely  round  the  parlour  in  that 
frail  bark,  and  more  than  once  went 
ashore  against  the  wainscot  or  the 
closet  door,  in  a  very  distressed  condi- 
tion. 

It  was  not  until  the  twilight  that 
Captain  Cuttle,  fairly  dropping  anchor, 
at  last,  by  the  side  of  Florence,  began 
to  talk  at  all  connectedly.  But  when 
the  light  of  the  fire  was  shining  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  little  room,  and 
on  the  tea-boiml  and  the  cups  and 
saucers  thai  were  ranged  upon  the 
table,  and  on  her  calm  face  turned  to- 
wards the  flame,  and  reflecting  it  in  the 
tears  that  filled  her  eyes,  the  Captain 
broke  a  long  silence  thus : 

"You  never  was  at  sea,  my  own  *  '* 

"  No,"  replied  Florence. 

"Aye,"  said  the  Captain  reveren- 
tially; "it's  a  almighty  element. 
There's  wonders  in  the  deep,  my 
pretty.  Think  on  it  when  the  winds  is 
roaring  and  tbe  waves  is  row  ling. 
Think  on  it  when  the  stormy  nights  is 
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■0  pitdi  dark,**  nid  the  Oaptatn,  bo- 
lemnly  holding  up  his  hook,  *'a8  you 
can*t  see  your  hand  afore  yon,  except- 
ing when  the  wiwid  lightning  reweals 
the  same  ;  and  when  you  drive,  driTe, 
drive  through  the  storm  and  dark,  as 
if  yon  was  a  driving,  head  on,  to  the 
world  without  end,  evermore,  amen, 
and  when  found  making  a  note  of. 
Them*s  the  times,  my  heauty,  when  a 
man  magr  say  to  his  messmate  (previ- 
ously a  overhauling  of  the  wollume), 
'A  stiff  nor- westerns  blowing.  Bill; 
hark,  donH  you  hear  it  roar  now  !  Lord 
help  'em,  how  I  pitys  all  unhappy  folks 
ashore  now  1 '  **  Which  quotation,  as 
particularly  applicable  to  tiie  terrors  of 
the  ocean,  the  Captain  delivered  in  a 
most  impressive  manner,  concluding 
with  a  sonorous  **  Stand  by  !** 

'*  Were  you  erer  in  a  dreadfiil  storm  f" 
asked  Florence. 

"  Why  aye,  my  lady  lass,  I  Ve  seen 
my  share  of  bad  weather,"  said  the 
Captain,  tremulously  wiping  his  head, 
''  and  I  Ve  had  my  share  of  knocking 
about ;  but-— but  it  an't  of  myself  as  I 
was  a  meaning  to  speak.  Our  dear 
lx)y,"  drawing  closer  to  her,  **Wal*r, 
darling,  as  was  drownded." 

The  Captain  spoke  in  such  a  trem- 
bling voice,  and  looked  at  Florence  with 
a  face  so  pale  and  agitated,  that  she 
dung  to  his  hand  in  affright. 

"  Your  face  is  changed,"  cried  Flor- 
ence. '*  Tou  are  altered  in  a  moment. 
What  is  it?  Dear  Captain  Cuttle,  it 
turns  me  cold  to  see  you  !  *' 

«*What!  Lady  lass,"  returned  the 
Captain,  supporting  her  with  his  hand. 
"  don't  be  took  aback.  No,  no  ?  All 's 
well,  all  *s  well,  my  dear.  As  I  was  a 
uaying — Wal'r — he  *s — he 'a  drownded. 
An't  he  ?  •' 

Florence  looked  at  him  intently  ;  her 
colour  came  and  went ;  and  she  laid  her 
Land  upon  her  breast. 

**  There  *8  perils  and  dangers  on  the 
deep,  my  beauty,"  said  the  Captain ; 
"and  over  many  a  brave  ship,  and 
many  and  many  a  bould  heart,  the  secret 
waters  has  dosed  up,  and  never  told  no 
tales.  But  there  *s  escapes  upon  the 
deep,  too,  and  sometimes  one  man  out 
of  a  isor^-^9h  t  may  be  out  of  a  hun- 


dred, pretty,— luui  been  saved  by  Hn 
mercy  of  God,  and  come  home  after 
being  give  over  for  dead,  and  told  of 
all  hands  lost.  I — I  know  a  story, 
Heart's  Delight,"  stammered  the  Cap- 
tain, **  o'  this  natur,  as  was  told  to  me 
once ;  and  being  on  this  here  tack,  and 
you  and  me  sitting  alone  by  the  fire, 
maybe  you  'd  like  to  hear  me  tell  it 
Would  you,  deary?" 

Florence,  trembling  with  an  agitation 
which  she  could  not  control  or  under- 
stand, involuntarily  followed  his  glance^ 
which  went  behind  her  into  the  shop^ 
where  a  lamp  was  burning.  The  instant 
that  she  turned  her  head,  the  Captain 
sprung  out  of  his  chair,  and  interposed 
his  hand. 

*  *  There 's  nothing  there,  my  beauty,' 
said  the  Captain.    *  *  Don't  look  there !" 

"Why  not?"  asked  Florence. 

The  Captain  murmured  something 
about  its  being  dull  that  way,  and  abcnt 
the  fire  being  cheerful.  He  drew  the 
door  ajar,  which  had  been  standing  open 
until  now,  and  resumed  his  seat.  Flor- 
ence followed  him  with  her  eyes,  and 
looked  intently  in  his  face. 

"The  story  was  about  a  ship^  my 
lady  lass,"  began  the  Captain,  "aa 
sailed  out  of  the  Port  of  London,  with 
a  fair  wind  and  in  fair  weather,  bound 
for — don't  be  took  aback,  my  lady  lass, 
she  was  only  out'ard  bound,  pretty,  only 
out'ard  bound !  '* 

The  expression  on  Florence's  &ce 
alarmed  the  Captain,  who  was  himself 
Tory  hot  and  flurried,  and  showed 
scarcely  less  agitation  than  she  did. 

"  Shall  I  go  on,  Beauty  f "  said  the 
Captain. 

"Yes,  yes,  pray  !"  cried  Florence. 

The  Captain  made  a  gulp  as  if  to  get 
down  something  that  was  sticking  in  his 
throat,  and  nervously  proceeded  : 

"That  there  unfoi-t'nate  ship  met 
with  such  foul  weather,  out  at  sea,  af 
don't  blow  once  in  twenty  year,  my 
darling.  There  was  hurricanes  ashore 
as  tore  up  forests  and  blowed  down 
towns,  and  there  was  gales  at  sea  in 
tbem  latitudes,  as  not  the  stoutest  we»- 
sel  ever  launched  could  live  in.  Day 
arter  ^ay  that  there  unfortunate  ship 
behaved  Qoble,  I  'm  told,  and  did  hir 
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iaHj  brave,  my  pretty,  bnt  at  odo  blow 
almost  her  bulwarks  was  stoTe  in,  her 
masts  and  rudder  carried  away,  her  best 
men  swept  overboard,  and  she  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  storm  as  had  no  mercy 
bat  blowed  harder  and  harder  yet, 
while  the  waves  dashed  over  her,  and 
beat  her  in,  and  every  time  they  come  a 
Ihnndering  at  her,  broke  her  like  a 
shell.  Every  black  spot  in  every  monn- 
tain  of  water  that  rolled  away  was  a  bit  o* 
the  ship^B  life  or  a  living  man,  and  so 
she  went  to  pieces,  Beauty,  and  no  grass 
will  never  grow  upon  the  graves  of  them 
as  manned  that  ship.'* 

•*  They  were  not  all  lost ! "  cried 
Florence.  "Some  were  saved  I — ^Was 
one?" 

''Aboard  o*  that  there  unfort'nate 

wessel,'*  said  the  Captain,  rising  from 

his  chair,  and  clenching  his  hand  with 

prodigious  energy  and  exultation,  ''was 

i  lad,  a  gallant  lad — as  I  Ve  heerd  tell 

—that  had  loved,  when  he  was  a  boy, 

to  read  and  talk  about  brave  actions  in 

shipwrecks — I  've  heerd  him  !    I  *ve 

heerd  him  ! — and  he  remembered   of 

'em  in  his  hour  of  need ;  for  when  the 

stoutest  heaiiis  and  oldest  hands  was 

hove  down,   he  was  firm  and  cheery. 

It  warn*t  the  want  of  objects  to  like 

and  love  ashore  that  gave  him  courage, 

it  was  his  natural  mind.     I  've  seen  it 

in  his  face,  when  he  was  no  more  than 

a  child — aye,  many  a  time  ! — and  when 

I  thought  it  nothing  but  his  good  looks, 

l^ess  him  ! " 

**  And  was  he  saved  I  *'  cried  Flor- 
ence.    *'  Was  he  saved  ! " 

"That  brave  lad,"  said  the  Captain, 
w-<<look  at  me,  pretty  1  Don't  look 
round — ^*' 

Florence  had  hardly  power  to  repeat^ 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  there's  nothing  there,  my 
deary,*'  said  the  Captain.  "Don't  be 
took  aback,  prctfty  creetur  !  Don't,  for 
the  sake  of  Wa'i'r,  as  was  dear  to  all  on 
us  !  That  there  lad,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "arter  working  with  the  best, 
and  standing  by  the  faint-hearted,  and 
never  making  no  complaint  nor  sign  of 
fear,  and  keeping  up  a  spirit  in  all  hands 
that  made  'em  honour  him  as  if  he  'd 
been  a  admiralr-that  lad,  along  with 


the  second-mate  and  one  seaman,  was 
lefk,  of  all  the  beatin'  hearts  that  went 
aboard  that  ship,  the  only  living  cree- 
turs — lashed  to  a  fragment  of  the  wreck, 
and  driftin'  on  the  stormy  sea." 

"  Were  they  saved  ! "  cried  Florence, 

"Days  and  nights  they  drifted  on 
them  endless  waters,"  said  the  Captain, 
"until at  last— No  !  Don't  look  that 
way,  pretty  I — a  sail  bore  down  upon 
*em,  and  they  was,  by  the  Lord's  mercy, 
took  aboard  :  two  living,  and  one 
dead." 

"  Which  of  them  was  dead ?"  cried 
Florence. 

"  Not  the  lad  I  speak  on,"  said  the 
Captain. 
.  "  Thank  God  I  oh  thank  God  ! " 

"  Amen  1 "  returned  the  Captain 
hurriedly.  "  Don't  be  took  aback  !  A 
minute  more,  my  lady  lass !  with  a  good 
heart ! — aboard  that  ship,  they  went  a 
long  voyage,  right  away  across  the  chart 
(for  there  wam't  no  touching  nowhere), 
and  on  that  voyage  the  seaman  as  was 
picked  up  with  him  died.  But  he  was 
spared,  and ^" 

The  Captain,  without  knowing  what 
he  did,  had  cut  a  slice  of  bread  from 
the  loaf,  and  put  it  on  his  hook  (which 
was  his  usual  toasting-fork),  on  which 
he  now  held  it  to  the  fire  ;  looking 
behind  Florence  with  great  emotion  in 
his  face,  and  suffering  Uie  bread  to  blaze 
and  burn  like  fuel. 

"Was  spared,"  repeated  Florence^ 
"and ?" 

"And  come  home  in  that  ship,*' 
said  the  Captain,  still  looking  in  the 
same  direction,  "and — don't  be  fright- 
ened, pretty — ^and  landed  ;  and  one 
morning  come  cautiously  to  his  own 
door  to  take  a  obserwation,  knowing 
that  his  friends  would  think  him 
drownded,  when  he  sheered  off  at  the 
unexpected " 

"  At  the  unexpected  barking  of  a 
dog  ? "  cried  Florence,  quickly. 

*  *  Yes, "  roared  the  Captain.  *  *  Steady, 
darling  !  courage  !  Don't  look  round 
yet.     See  there  !  upon  the  wall !" 

There  was  the  shadow  of  a  man  upon 
the  wall  close  to  her.  She  started  up^ 
looked  lound,  and  with  a  piercing  cryy 
saw  Walter  Gaj  behind  \xw '. 
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Shb  had  no  thongbt  of  bim  bat  as  a 
brother,  a  brother  rescued  from  the 
grare  ;  a  shipwrecked  brother  saved 
And  \t  her  side ;  and  rushed  into  his 
arms.  In  aU  the  world,  he  seemed  to 
be  her  hope,  her  comfort,  refuge,  natu- 
ral protector.  **  Take  care  of  Walter, 
I  was  fond  of  Walter  !  **  The  dear  re- 
membrance of  the  plaintire  yoice  that 
said  80,  rushed  upon  her  soul,  like 
music  in  the  night.  '*0h  welcome 
home,  dear  Walter  !  Welcome  to  this 
stricken  breast  ! "  She  felt  the  words, 
although  she  could  not  utter  them,  and 
held  him  in  her  pure  embrace. 

Captain  Cuttle,  in  a  fit  of  delirium, 
attempted  to  wipe  his  head  with  the 
blackened  toast  upon  his  hook ;  and 
finding  it  an  uncongenial  substance  for 
the  purpose,  put  it  into  the  crown  of 
his  glazed  hat,  put  the  glazed  hat  on 
with  some  difficulty,  essayed  to  sing  a 
verse  of  Lovely  Peg,  broke  down  at  the 
first  word,  and  retired  into  the  shop, 
whence  he  presently  came  back,  express, 
with  a  face  all  flushed  and  besmeared, 
and  the  starch  completely  taken  out  of 
his  shirt-collar,  to  say  these  words  : 

**  Wal'r,  my  lad,  here  is  a  little  bit 
of  property  as  I  should  wish  to  make 
over,  jintly  ! " 

The  Captain  hastily  produced  the 
big  watch,  the  tea-spoons,  the  sugar- 
tongs,  and  the  canister,  and  laying 
them  on  the  table,  swept  them  with  his 
great  hand  into  Walter's  hat ;  but  in 
handing  that  singular  strong  box  to 
Walter,  he  was  so  overcome  again,  that 
he  was  fain  to  make  another  retreat 
into  the  shop,  and  absent  himself  for  a 
longer  space  of  time  than  on  his  first 
retirement. 

But  Walter  sought  him  out,  and 
brought  him  back  ;  and  then  the  Cap- 
tain's great  apprehension  was,  that 
Florence  would  suflfer  from  this  new 
shock.  He  felt  it  so  earnestly,  that  he 
turned  quite  rational,  and  positively 
interdicted  any  further  allusion  to 
Walter's  adventures  for  some  days  to 
come.  Captain  Cuttle  then  became 
sufficiently  composed  to  relieve  him- 
self of  the  toast  in  bis  hat,  and  to  take 
hi8  place  at  the  tea-board  ;  but  finding  ! 
Walter's  grasp  apon  his  Bho\i\dei,  on 


one  side,  and  Florence  whispering  her 
tearful  congratulations  on  the  other, 
the  Captain  suddenly  bolted  again,  and 
was  missing  for  a  good  ten  minutes. 

But  never  in  all  bis  life  had  tlie 
Captain's  face  so  shone  and  glistened, 
as  when,  at  last,  he  sat  stationary  at 
the  tea-board,  looking  from  Florence  to 
Walter,  and  from  Walter  to  Florence. 
Nor  was  this  effect  produced  or  at  all 
heightened  by  the  immense  quantity  of 
polishing  he  had  administered  to  his 
face  with  his  coat-sleeve  during  the  last 
half-hour.  It  was  solely  the  effect  of 
his  internal  emotions.  There  was  a 
glory  and  delight  within  the  Captain 
that  spread  itself  over  his  whole  visage, 
and  made  a  perfect  illumination  there. 

The  pride  with  which  the  Captain 
looked  upon  the  bronzed  cheek  and  the 
courageous  eyes  of  his  recovered  boy: 
with  which  he  saw  the  generous  fer- 
vour of  his  youth,  and  all  its  frank  and 
hopeful  qualities,  shining  once  more,  in 
the  fresh,  wholesome  manner,  and  the 
ardent  face :  would  have  kindled  some* 
thing  of  this  light  in  his  countenance. 
The  admiration  and  sympathy  with 
which  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Florence, 
whose  beauty,  grace,  and  innocence 
could  have  won  no  truer  or  more  zealoos 
champion  than  himself,  would  have  had 
an  equal  influence  upon  him.  Bat 
the  fulness  of  the  glow  he  shed  aroand 
him  could  only  have  been  engendered  in 
his  contemplation  of  the  two  together, 
and  in  all  the  fancies  springing  out  of 
that  association,  th^t  came  sparkling 
and  beaming  into  his  head,  and  danced 
about  it. 

How  they  talked  of  poor  old  Unde 
Sol,  and  dwelt  on  every  little  circum- 
stance relating  to  his  disappearance; 
how  their  joy  was  moderated  by  the  old 
man's  absence  and  by  the  misfortunes  of 
Florence  ;  how  they  released  Diogenes, 
whom  the  Captain  bad  decoyed  upstairs 
some  time  before,  lest  he  should  bark 
again ;  the  Captain,  though  he  was  in  one 
continual  flutter,  and  made  many  mors 
short  plunges  into  the  shop,  fully  com- 
prehended. But  he  no  more  dreamed 
that  Walter  looked  on  Florence,  as  it 
were,  from  a  new  inid  fior-off  p]wi»t 
\>\sa\.  ^ViiU  his  eyes  often  aonght  thff 
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kfdj  fiioe,  tliey  seldom  met  its  open 
gIsQCO  of  sisterly  affection,  but  with- 
drew themselves  when  hers  were  raised 
towards  him  ;  than  he  believed  that  it 
was  Walter's  ghost  who  sat  beside  him. 
He  saw  them  there  together  in  their 
jouth  and  beauty,  and  he  knew  the  story 
of  their  younger  days,  and  he  had  no  inch 
of  room  beneath  his  great  blue  waist- 
coat for  anything  save  admiration  of 
such  a  pair,  and  gratitude  for  their 
being  re-united. 

They  sat  thus,  until  it  grew  late. 
The  Captain  would  have  been  content 
to  sit  60,  for  a  week.  But  Walter  rose, 
to  take  leave  for  the  night. 

"Gk)ing  Walter  r*  said  Florence. 
"Where?" 

"  He  slings  his  hammock  for  the  pre- 
sent, lady  lass,**  said  Captain  Cuttle, 
"round  at  Brogley's.  Within  hail, 
Heart's  Delight.'* 

"  I  am  the  cause  of  your  going  away, 
Walter,"  said  Florence,  "There  is  a 
houseless  sister  in  your  place." 

"Dear  Miss  Dombey,'*  replied  Wal- 
ter, hesitating — "  if  it  is  not  too  bold, 
to  call  you  so  !  —  ** 

"  —  Walter  I  "  she  exclaimed,  sur- 
prised. 

"If  anything  could  make  me  hap- 
pier in  being  allowed  to  see  and  speak 
to  you,  would  it  not  be  the  discovery 
that  I  had  any  means  on  earth  of  doing 
you  a  moment's  service  !    Where  would 
I  not  go,  what  would  I  not  do,  for  your 
sake?" 
She  smiled,  and  called  him  brother. 
"Ton  are  so  changed,*'  said  Wal- 
ter— 

"I  changed  !**  she  interrupted. 
** — To  me,"  said  Walter,  softly,  as 
if  he  were  thinking  aloud,  "  changed  to 
me.     I  left  you  such  a  child,  and  find 
you — oh  !  something  so  different — " 

"But  your  sister,  Walter.  Yon 
have  not  forgotten  what  we  promised  to 
each  other,  when  we  parted  ?  ** 

*<  Forgotten  I "  Bat  he  said  no 
more. 

"And  if  yon  had — if  suffering  and 
danger  had  driven  it  from  your  thoughts 
— which  it  has  not — you  would  re- 
men  ber  it  now,  Walter,  when  you  find 
me  poor  and  abandoned,  with  no  home 


'but  this,  and  no  friends  but  the  two 
who  hear  me  speak  ! " 

*  *  I  would  !  Heaven  knows  I  would ! " 
said  Walter. 

"Oh,  Walter,**  exclaimed  Florence, 
through  her  sobs  and  tears.  "  Dear 
brother  !  Show  me  some  way  through 
the  world — some  humble  path  that  I 
may  take  alone,  and  labour  in,  and 
sometimes  think  of  you  as  one  who  will 
protect  and  care  for  me  as  for  a  sister ! 
Oh,  help  me  Walter,  for  I  need  help  so 
much  !  ** 

"  Miss  Dombey  !  Florence  !  I  would 
die  t'3  help  you.  But  your  friends  are 
proul  and  rich.     Your  father ^" 

"  N  .,  no !  Walter  !"  She  shrieked, 
and  put  her  hands  up  to  her  head,  in 
an  attitude  of  teiror  that  transfixed 
him  where  he  stood.  *'  Don't  say  that 
word  ! " 

He  never,  from  that  hour,  forgot  the 
voice  and  look  with  which  she  stopped 
him  at  the  name.  He  felt  that  if  he 
were  to  live  a  hundred  years,  he  never 
could  forget  it. 

Somewhere — anywhere — but  never 
home  !  All  past,  all  gone,  all  lost,  and 
broken  up  !  The  whole  history  of  her 
untold  slight  and  suffering  was  in  the 
cry  and  look  ;  and  he  felt  he  never 
could  forget  it,  and  he  never  did. 

She  laid  her  gentle  face  upon  the 
Captain's  shoulder,  and  related  how  and 
why  she  had  fled.  If  every  sorrowing 
tear  she  shed  in  doing  so,  had  been  a 
curse  upon  the  head  of  him  she  never 
named  or  blamed,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him,  Walter  thought,  ^ith 
awe,  than  to  be  renounced  out  of  such 
a  strength  and  might  of  love. 

"There,  precious!"  said  the  Cap* 
tain,  when  she  ceased  ;  and  deep  atten- 
tion the  Captain  had  paid  to  her  while  she 
spoke;  listening,  with  his  glazed  hat  all 
awry,  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  *  'A wast, 
a  wast,  my  eyes  !  Wal'r,  dear  lad, 
sheer  off  for  to-night^  and  leave  the 
pretty  one  to  me  !*' 

Walter  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his, 
and  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it. 
He  knew  now  that  she  was,  indeed,  a 
homeless  wandering  fugitive ;  but,  richer 
to  him  so,  than  in  nl!  thf?  wealth  and 
pride  of  her   riglit  station,  she  neemed 
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fturiher  off  than  eren  on  the  height  that 
had  made  him  giddy  in  his  boyish 
dreamt. 

Captain  Cuttle,  perplexed  by  no  such 
meditations,  guarded  Florence  to  her 
room,  and  watched  at  intervals  npon 
the  charmed  ground  outside  her  door — 
for  such  it  truly  was  to  him — until  he 
felt  sufficiently  easy  in  his  mind  about 
her,  to  turn  in  under  the  counter.  On 
fthaiidoning   his  watch  for  that  pur- 


•poBOt  he  eoold  not  help  calling  vaob, 
rapturously,  through  the  keyhole, 
"Drownded.  An't  he,  pretty?"— or, 
when  he  got  down  stairs,  making  vn- 
other  trial  at  that  Terse  of  Lovely  Peg. 
But  it  stuck  in  his  throat  somehow,  iwd 
he  could  make  nothing  uf  it ;  so  he  weut 
to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  old  Sol  QiiHia 
was  married  to  Mrs.  MacStinger,  and 
kept  prisoner  by  that  lady  in  a  secret 
chamber  on  a  short  allowance  of  Tietaali. 


CHAPTER  L, 

XB.   T00T8*S  COMPLAINT, 


Thvbi  was  an  empty  room  above- 
stairs  at  the  Wooden  Midshipman*s, 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  had  been  Walter's 
bed-room.  Walter,  rousing  up  the 
Captain  betimes  in  the  morning,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  carry  thither 
such  furniture  out  of  the  little  parlour 
as  would  grace  it  best,  so  that  Florence 
might  take  possession  of  it  when  she 
rose.  As  nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able to  Captain  Cuttle  than  making 
himself  very  red  and  short  of  breath  in 
such  a  cause,  he  turned  to  (as  he  him- 
self said)  with  a  will ;  and,  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  this  garret  was  transformed 
into  a  species  of  land-cabin,  adoimed 
with  all  the  choicest  moveables  out  of 
the  parlour,  inclusive  even  of  the  Tartar 
frigate,  which  the  Captain  hung  up 
over  the  chimney-piece  with  such  ex- 
treme delight,  that  he  could  do  nothing 
for  half-an-hour  afterwards  but  walk 
backward  from  it,  lost  in  admiration. 

The  Captain  could  be  induced  by  no 
persuasion  ol  Walter's  to  wind  up  the 
big  watch,  or  to  take  back  the  canister, 
or  to  touch  the  sugar-tongs  and  tea- 
spoons. **No,  no,  my  lad;'*  was  the 
Captain's  invariable  reply  to  any  solici- 
tation of  the  kind,  **  I've  made  that 
there  little  property  over,  jintly.'* 
These  words  he  repeated  with  great 
unction  and  gravity,  evidently  believing 
that  they  had  the  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  unless  he  com- 
Uitted  luiiuielf  by  some  new  admission 


of  ownership,  no  flaw  conld  be  foimd  k 
such  a  form  of  conveyance. 

It  was  an  advantage  of  the  new  ar* 
rangement,  that  besides  the  greater 
seclusion  it  afforded  Florence,  it  admit' 
ted  of  the  Midshipman  being  restored 
to  his  usual  post  of  observation,  and 
also  of  the  shop  shutters  being  takai 
down.  The  latter  ceremony,  however 
little  importance  the  nnconscious  Cap* 
tain  attached  to  it,  was  not  wholly  so* 
perfluous  ;  for,  on  the  previous  day,  » 
much  excitement  had  been  occasioned 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  shutters 
remaining  unopened,  that  the  Instru- 
ment Maker's  house  had  been  honoured 
with  an  unusual  share  of  public  ohs^ 
vation,  and  had  been  intently  stared  at 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  by 
groups  of  hungry  gazers,  at  anytimt 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  idlers 
and  vagabonds  had  been  particularly, 
interested  in  the  Captain^s  fate ;  con- 
stantly grovelling  in  the  mud  to  apply 
their  eyes  to  the  cellar-giatiug,  under 
the  shop-window,  and  delighting  iheir 
imaginations  with  the  fancy  that  tbey 
could  see  a  piece  of  his  coat  as  he  hung 
in  a  corner  \  though  this  settlement  o^ 
him  was  stoutly  disputed  by  an  oppoaits 
faction,  who  were  of  opinion  that  he 
lay  murdered  with  a  hammer,  on  the 
stairs.  It  was  not  without  excitiBg 
some  discontent,  therefore,  that  the 
fcubject  of  these  inii-oins  was  seen  early 
ill   the    uioriilj.^    &ta..ui.i;j{  ;it  uia  aui'P" 
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door  as  hale  and  hearty  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ;  and  tbc  Beadle  of  that 
[quarter,  a  man  of  an  ambitious  cha- 
racter, who  had  expected  to  have  the 
iistinction  of  being  present  at  the 
breaking  open  of  the  door,  and  of  giving 
svidence  in  fall  uniform  before  the 
kroner,  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  an  op- 
posite neighbour,  that  the  chap  in  the 
glazed  hat  had  better  not  try  it  on 
there — without  more  particularly  men- 
tioning what — and  further,  that  he, 
the  Beadle,  would  keep  his  eye  upon 
liim. 

**  CSaptain  Cuttle,*'  said  Walter,  mus- 
ing, when  they  stood  resting  from  their 
labours  at  the  shop-door,  looking  down 
the  old  familiar  street ;  it  being  still 
sarly  in  the  morning;  ** nothing  at  all 
of  Uncle  Sol,  in  all  that  time  ! " 

**  Nothing  at  all,  my  lad,"  replied  the 
Ckptain,  shaking  his  head. 

**Gone  in  search  of  me,  dear,  kind, 
old  man,"  said  Walter:  "yet  never 
vrite  to  you  !  But  why  not  ?  He  says, 
b  effect,  in  this  packet  that  you  gave 
me,'*  taking  the  paper  from  his  pocket, 
vhich  had  been  opened  in  the  presence 
sf  the  enlightened  Bunsby,  "that  if 
foa  never  hear  from  him  before  open- 
ing itf  you  may  believe  him  dead. 
Seaven  forbid !  But  you  would  have 
leard  of  him,  even  if  he  were  dead ! 
k)me  one  would  have  written,  surely, 
>y  his  desire,  if  he  could  not ;  and  have 
aid,  '  on  such  a  day,  there  died  in  my 
ouse,'  or  *  under  my  care,'  or  so  forth, 
Mr.  Solomon  Gills  of  London,  who 
ift  this  last  remembrance  and  this  last 
3que8t  to  yon.*" 

The  CSaptain,  who  had  never  climbed 
»  such  a  clear  height  of  probability 
sfore,  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
ide  prospect  it  opened,  and  answered, 
ith  a  thoughtful  shake  of  his  head. 
Well  said,  my  lad ;  wery  well  said." 
"I  have  been  thinking  of  this,  or,  at 
ast,**  said  Walter,  colouring,  "I  have 
icn  thinking  of  one  thing  and  another, 
I  through  a  sleepless  night,  and  I  can- 
it  believe,  Captain  Cuttle,  but  that 
y  Uncle  Sol  (Lord  bless  him  !)  is  alive, 
)d  will  return.  I  don't  so  much  won- 
r  at  his  going  away,  because,  leaving 
I  ol  conaideration  that  spice  of  the 


marvellous  which  was  always  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  great  affection  for  me, 
before  which  every  other  consideration 
of  his  life  became  nothing,  as  no  one 
ought  to  know  so  well  as  I  who  had  the 
best  of  fathers  in  him," — Walter's  voice 
was  indistinct  and  husky  here,  and  he 
looked  away,  along  the  street, — "leav- 
ing that  out  of  consideration,  I  say,  I 
have  often  read  and  heard  of  people 
who,  having  some  near  and  dear  rela- 
tive, who  was  supposed  to  be  ship- 
wrecked at  sea,  have  gone  down  to  live 
on  that  part  of  the  sea-shore  where  any 
tidings  of  the  missing  ship  might  be 
expected  to  arrive,  though  only  an  hour 
or  two  sooner  than  elsewhere,  or  have 
even  gone  upon  her  track  to  the  place 
whither  she  was  bound,  as  if  their  going 
would  create  intelligence.  I  think  X 
should  do  such  a  thing  myself,  as  soon 
as  another,  or  sooner  than  many,  per- 
haps. But  why  my  uncle  shouldn't 
write  to  you,  when  he  so  clearly  in- 
tended to  do  so,  or  how  he  should  die 
abroad,  and  you  not  know  it  through 
some  other  hand,  I  cannot  make  out." 

Captain  Cuttle  observed,  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  that  Jack  Bunsby 
himself  hadn't  made  it  out,  and  that  he 
was  a  man  as  could  give  a  pretty  taut 
opinion  too. 

"If  my  uncle  had  been  a  heedless 
young  man,  likely  to  be  entrapped 
by  jovial  company  to  some  drinking- 
place,  where  he  was  to  be  got  rid  of  for 
the  sake  of  what  money  he  might  have 
about  him,"  said  Walter;  "or  if  he 
had  been  a  reckless  sailor,  going  ashore 
with  two  or  three  months'  pay  in  his 
pocket,  I  could  understand  his  disap- 
pearing, and  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
But,  being  what  he  was — and  is,  I  hope 
— I  can't  believe  it." 

"  Wal'r  my  lad,"  inquired  the  Cap- 
tain, wistfully  eyeing  him  as  he  pon- 
dereid  and  pondered,  ''what  do  yoa 
make  of  it,  then  ?" 

"  Captain  Cuttle,'*  returned  Walter, 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I 
suppose  he  never  Jiaa  written  1  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that  ?'* 

"If  so  be  as  Sol  Gills  wrote,  my 
lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  argument* 
atively,  "where's  his  dispatch?** 
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"Say  that  he  intmsted  it  to  some 
private  hand,"  suggested  Walter,  "and 
that  it  has  been  forgotten,  or  carelessly 
thrown  aside,  or  lost.  Even  that  is 
more  probable  to  me,  than  the  other 
event.  In  short,  I  not  only  cannot  bear 
to  contemplate  that  other  event,  Captain 
Cuttle,  but  I  can't,  and  won't." 

"Hope,  you  see,  Wal'r,"  said  the 
Captain,  sagely,  "Hope.  It's  that  as 
animates  you.  Hope  is  a  buoy,  for 
which  you  overhaul  your  Little  Warbler, 
senti  mental  diwision,  but  Lord,  my 
lad,  like  any  other  buoy,  it  only  floats  ; 
it  can't  be  steered  nowhere.  Along 
with  the  figure-head  of  Hope,"  said  the 
Captain,  "there's  a  anchor;  but 
what's  the  good  of  my  having  a  anchor, 
if  I  can't  find  no  bottom  to  let  it  go  in." 

Captain  Cuttle  said  this  rather  in 
his  chamcter  of  a  sagacious  citizen  and 
householder,  bound  to  impart  a  morsel 
from  his  stores  of  wisdom  to  an  inex- 
perienced youth,  than  in  his  own  pro- 
per person.  Indeed,  his  face  was  quite 
luminous  as  he  spoke,  with  new  hope, 
caught  from  Walter  ;  and  he  appro- 
priately concluded  by  slapping  him  on 
the  back  ;  and  saying,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  Hooroar,  my  lad  I  Indiwidually, 
I'm  o'  your  opinion." 

Walter,  with  hie  cheerful  laugh,  re- 
turned the  saluation,  and  said  : 

"Only  one  word  more  about  my 
uncle  at  present,  Captain  Cuttle.  I 
suppose  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
have  written  in  the  ordinary  course — 
by  mail  packet,  or  ship  letter,  you  un- 
derstand— " 

"Aye,  aye,  my  lad,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain approvingly. 

" — And  that  you  have  missed  the 
letter  any  how  ? " 

"Why,  Wal'r,"  said  the    Captain, 

turning  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  faint 

approach  to  a  severe  expression,  "  an't 

I  been  on  the  louk  out  for  any  tidings 

of  that  man  o'  science,  old  Sol  Gills, 

your  uncle,  day  and  night,  ever  since  I 

lost  him  ?     An't  my  heart  been  heavy 

and  watchful  always,  along  of  him  and 

jrott  !  Sleeping  and  waking,  an't  I  been 

upon  my  post,  and  wouldtft  1  "Viav^ 

Bcorned  to  quit  it  while  tbia  Yiexe ^idi 

BhwmsLB  held  tosether  '.*' 


"Yes,  Captain  Cuttle,"  replied  Wd' 
ter,  grasping  his  hand,  "I  know  jon 
would,  and  I  know  how  faithfbl  aud 
earnest  all  you  say  and  feel  is.  I  am 
sure  of  it.  You  don^t  doubt  that  I  am 
as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  that  my  foot  is 
again  upon  this  door-step,  or  that  I 
again  have  hold  of  this  tme  hand.  Do 
you?" 

"No,  no,  Wal'r,"  returned  the  Cap- 
tain, with  his  beaming  face. 

"I'll  hazard  no  more  conjectures," 
said  Walter,  fervently  shaking  the  hard 
hand  of  the  Captain,  who  shook  his 
with  no  less  good  wUl.  "All  I  will 
add  is.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
touch  my  uncle's  possessions.  Captain 
Cuttle!  Everything  that  he  left  here, 
shall  remain  in  the  care  of  the  truest 
of  stewards  and  kindest  of  men— 
and  if  his  name  is  not  Cuttle,  he  has 
no  name  !  Now,  best  of  friends,  about 
— Miss  Dombey." 

There  was  a  change  in  Walter's  man* 
ner,  as  he  came  to  these  two  words; 
and  when  he  uttered  them,  all  his  ood.' 
fidence  and  cheerfulness  appeared  to 
have  deserted  him. 

"I  thought,  before  Miss  DMnb^ 
stopped  me  when  I  spoke  of  her  lather 
last  night,"  said  Walter  "  —yon  «• 
member  how  ? " 

The  Captain  well  remembered,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"I  thought,"  said  Walter,  "before 
that,  that  we  had  but  one  hard  duty  to 
perform,  and  that  it  was,  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  communicate  with  her  frieiidi^ 
and  to  return  home." 

The  Captain  muttered  a  feehte 
"Awast!"  or  a  "Stand  by!"  or 
something  or  other,  equally  pertinent 
to  the  occasion  ;  but  it  was  rendered  ao 
extremely  feeble  by  the  total  discom- 
fiture with  which  he  received  this  an- 
nouncement, that  what  it  was,  is  mere 
matter  of  conjecture. 

"But,"  said  Walter,  "thatisoTCr. 
I  think  so  co  longer.  I  would  sooner 
be  put  back  again  upon  that  piece  of 
wreck,  on  which  I  have  so  often  floated, 
since  my  preservation,  in  my  dreamy 
\mv^  ^<«^VSX.\ft^3dfL  and  drive,  and 
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Gaptain,  in  a  bnrat  of  ancontrollable 
saitisfaction.  **  Hooroar  t  Hooroar  I 
Hooroar  !**  I 

**To  think  that  she,  so  young,  so 
good,  and  beantiful,"  said  Walter,  I 
**  so  delicately  brought  up,  and  bom  I 
to  such  a  different  fortune,  should ' 
strive  with  the  rough  world !  But  we  ■ 
have  seen  the  gulf  that  cuts  off  all  be-  | 
hind  her,  though  no  one  but  herself  can  | 
know  how  deep  it  is ;  and  there  is  no 
return." 

Captain  Cuttle,  without  quite  under- 
standing this,  greatly  approved  of  it, 
and  observed,  in  a  tone  of  strong  cor- 
roboration, that  the  wind  was  right 
abafb. 

**She  ought  not  to  be  alone  here ; 
ought  she,  Capttun  Cuttle  ?  **  said 
Walter,  anxiously. 

"Well  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain, 
after  a  little  sagacious  consideration. 
"I  don't  know.  You  being  here  to 
keep  her  company,  you  see,  and  you 
two  being  jintly— : — " 

"Dear  Captain  Cuttle!"  remon- 
strated Walter.  *  *  I  being  here  !  Miss 
Dombey,  in  her  guileless  innocent  heart, 
regards  me  as  her  adopted  brother  ; 
but  what  would  the  guile  and  guilt 
of  "my  heart  be,  if  I  pretended  to  be- 
lieve tbat  I  had  any  right  to  approach 
her,  familiarly,  in  that  character — if  I 
pretended  to  forget  that  I  am  bound,  in 
honour,  not  to  do  it  1 " 

"WaFr  my  lad,';  hinted  the  Cap- 
tain, with  some  revival  of  his  discom- 
fiture,  "an 't  there  no  other  character 


»» 


as- 

«0h!"  returned  Walter,  "would 
you  have  me  die  in  her  esteem — in 
such  esteem  as  hers — and  put  a  veil 
between  myself  and  her  angeVs  face  for 
ever,  by  taking  advantage  of  her  being 
here  for  refuge,  so  trusting  and  so  un- 
protected, to  endeavour  to  exalt  myself 
into  her  lover  !  What  do  I  say  ?  There 
b  no  one  in  the  world  who  would  be 
more  opposed  to  me  if  I  could  do  so, 
than  you." 

"WttlV  niy  lad,"  said  the  Captain, 

drooping  more  and  more,    "  prowiding 

is  there  is  an^  just  cause  or  impedi- 

meat  why  two  persons  should  not  be 

jwed  together  Id  the  house  of  bondage, 


for  which  you  '11  overhaul  the  place 
and  make  a  note,  I  hope  I  should 
declare  it  as  promised  and  wowed  in 
the  banns.  So  there  an't  no  other 
character  j  an't  there,  my  lad  1" 

Walter  briskly  waved  his  hand  in 
the  negative. 

"Well,  my  lad,"  growled  the  Cap- 
tain slowly,  "  I  won 't  deny  but  what 
I  find  myself  wery  much  down  by  the 
head,  along  o'  this  here,  or  but  what 
I  've  gone  clean  about.  But  as  to 
Lady-lass,  WaPr,  mind  you,  wot's  res- 
pect and  duty  to  her  is  respect  and  duty 
in  my  articles,  howsumever  disapinting ; 
and  therefore  I  follows  in  your  wake, 
my  lad,  and  feel  as  you  are,  no  doubt^ 
acting  up  to  yourself.  And  there  an't 
no  other  cluuracter,  an 't  there  ! "  said 
the  Captain,  musing  over  the  ruins  of 
his  fallen  castle  with  a  very  despondent 
face. 

"Now,  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Walter, 
starting  a  fresh  point  with  a  gayer  air, 
to  cheer  the  Captain  up — but  nothing 
could  do  that ;  he  was  too  much  con- 
cerned— "I  think  we  should  exert  our- 
selves to  find  some  one  who  would  be 
a  proper  sittendant  for  Miss  Dombey 
while  she  remains  here,  and  who  may 
be  trusted.  None  of  her  relations  may. 
It 's  clear  Miss  Dombey  feels  that  they 
are  all  subservient  to  her  fistther.  What 
has  become  of  Susan  ? " 

"  The  young  woman  ?"  .returned  the 
Captain.  "It's  my  belief  as  she  waa 
sent  away  again  the  will  of  Heart's 
Delight.  I  made  a  signal  for  her  when 
Lady-lass  first  come,  and  she  rated  ot 
her  wery  high,  and  said  she  had  been 
gone  a  long  time." 

"Then,"  said  Walter,  "do  you  ask 
Miss  Dombey  where  she's  gone,  and 
we  '11  try  to  find  her.  The  morning  *9 
getting  on,  and  Miss  Dombey  will  soon 
be  rising.  You  are  her  best  friend. 
Wait  for  her  up  stairs,  and  leave  me  to 
take  care  of  all  down  here." 

The   Captain,   very  crest-fallen  in- 
deed, echoed  the  sigh  with  which  Wal- 
ter said  this,  and  complied.  Florence  waa 
delighted  wvtVi  \i«t  \i»r«  xwsov^  ^sKix^xok 
to   see  \^aX^T,  tisA  on^t^q^^  ^^^ 
prospect  oi  gt^^\:vu^>^«>\^^^^ 
«an.     Bw\.  '5\o\tYv!Cfc  ^^njXo-  ^^^  ^'^^ 
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Susan  was  gone,  except  tbat  it  wan  in 
Essex,  and  no  one  could  say,  she  re- 
membered, unless  it  were  Mr.  Toots. 

With  this  information  the  melancholy 
Captain  returned  to  Walter,  and  gave 
him  to  understand  that  Mr.  Toots  was 
the  young  gentleman  whom  he  had  en- 
countered on  the  door-step,  and  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  his,  and  that  he  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  property,  and  that 
he  hopelessly  adored  Miss  Dombey. 
The  Captain  also  related  how  the  in- 
telligence of  Walter's  supposed  fate  had 
first  made  him  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Toots,  and  how  there  was  solemn 
treaty  and  compact  between  them,  that 
Mr.  Toots  should  be  mute  upon  the 
subject  of  his  love. 

The  question  then  was,  whether  Flo- 
rence could  trust  Mr.  Toots  ;  and 
Florence  saying,  with  a  smile,  ''Oh, 
yes,  with  her  whole  heart ! "  it  became 
important  to  find  out  where  Mr.  Toots 
lived.  This  Florence  didn't  know,  and 
the  Captain  had  forgotten  ;  and  the 
Captain  was  telling  Walter,  in  the  little 
parlour,  that  Mr.  Toots  was  sure  to  be 
there  soon,  when  in  came  Mr.  Toots 
himself. 

**  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
rushing  into  the  parlour  without  any 
ceremony,  ''I  'm  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  distraction  ! " 

Mr.  Toots  had  discharged  those  words, 
as  from  a  mortar,  before  he  observed 
Walter,  whom  he  recognised  with  what 
may  be  described  as  a  chuckle  of  misery. 

**  You  '11  excuse  me,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Toots,  holding  his  forehead,  "  but  I  'm 
at  present  in  that  state  that  my  brain 
is  going,  if  not' gone,  and  anything  ap- 
proaching to  politeness  in  an  individual 
80  situated  would  be  a  hollow  mockery. 
Captain  Gills,  I  beg  to  request  the 
favour  of  a  private  interview.*' 

*'Why,  Brother,"  returned  the  Cap- 
tain, taking  him  by  the  hand,  '*you 
are  the  man  as  we  was  on  the  look-out 
for." 

"Oh,  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
''what  a  look-out  that  must  be,  of 
which  /  am  the  object !  I  haven't  dared 
to  shave,  I'm  in  that  rash  state.  I 
haven't  had  my  clothes  brushed.  My 
baiT  is  matted  together.    I  told  the 


Chicken  that  if  he  offered  to  clean  mj 
boots,  I  'd  stretch  him  a  Corpse  before 
me!" 

All  these  indications  of  a  disordered 
mind  were  verified  in  Mr.  Toots's  ap* 
pearance,  which  was  wild  and  savage. 

"See  here,  Brother,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. *  This  here 's  old  Sol  Qills's  nevy 
Wal'r.  Him  as  was  supposed  to  have 
perished  at  sea." 

Mr.  Toots  took  his  hand  from  his 
forehead,  and  stared  at  Walter. 

"Good  gracious  me!"  stammered 
Mr.  Toots.  "What  a  complication  of 
misery!  How- de-do?  I — I — I'm  afraid 
you  must  have  got  very  wet.  Captaia 
Gills,  will  you  allow  me  a  word  in  the 
shop?" 

He  took  the  Captain  by  the  coat,  and 
going  out  with  him  whispered : 

"  That  then.  Captain  Gills,  is  the 
party  you  spoke  of,  when  you  said  that 
he  and  Miss  Dombey  were  made  for  one 
another?" 

"Why,  aye,  my  lad,"  replied  the 
disconsolate  Captain ;  "I  was  of  t^t 
mind  once." 

"And  at  this  time !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Toots,  with  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
again.  "  Of  all  others ! — a  hated  rival  I 
At  least,  he  an't  a  hated  rival,"  said 
Mr.  Toots,  stopping  short,  on  second 
thoughts,  and  taking  away  his  hand; 
"  what  should  I  hate  him  for?  No.  If 
my  affection  has  been  truly  disinterested, 
Captain  Gills,  let  me  prove  it  now ! " 

Mr.  Toots  shot  Imck  abruptly  into 
the  parlour,  and  said,  wringing  Walter 
by  the  hand : 

"  How-de-do  ?  I  hope  you  didn't  take 
any  cold.  I — I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
you  '11  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. I  wish  you  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day.  Upon  my  word  and 
honour,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  warming  as 
he  became  better  acquainted  with  Wal- 
ter's face  and  figure,  "I'm  very  glad 
to  see  you  ! " 

"Thank  you,  heartily,"  said  Walter. 
"  I  couldn't  desire  a  more  genuine  and 
genial  welcome." 

"Couldn't  you,  though?"  said  Mr. 

Toots,  still  shaking  his  hand.     "It's 

very  kind  of  you.     I  'm  mnch  obyged 

,  to  you.     How-de-do  ?    I  hope  you  left 
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lite  well  over  the — that  is, 
mean  wherever  you  came 
u  know." 

;ood  wishes,  and  better  in- 
iter  responded  to  manfully. 
Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  *»I 
to  be  strictly  honourable ; 
I  may  be  allowed  now,  to 

3rtain  subject  that " 

e,  my  lad,*'  returned  the 
Freely,  freely." 
Haptain  Gills,"  said  Mr. 
1  Lieutenant  Walters,  are 
lat  the  most  di-eadful  cir- 
lave  been  happening  at  Mr. 
Qse,  and  that  Miss  Dombey 
eft  her  father,  who,  in  my 
id  Mr.  Toots,  with  great 
'*  is  a  Brute,  that  it  would 
to  call  a — a  marble  monu- 
ird  of  prey,— and  that  she 
bund,  and  has  gone  no  one 
I?" 

sk  how  you  heard  this?" 
Iter. 

int  Walters,"  said  Mr. 
ad  arrivbd  at  that  appella- 
ocess  peculiar  to  himself; 
jumbling  up  his  Christian 
le  seafaring  profession,  and 
oie  relationship  between  him 
ain,  which  would  extend, 
of  course,  to  their  titles  ; 
>  Walters,  I  can  have  no 
make  a  straightforward 
fact  Is,  that  feeling  ex- 
rested  in  everything  that 
iss  Dombey — not  for  any 
D,  Lieutenant  Walters,  for 
%re  that  the  most  agreeable 
do  for  all  parties  would 
end  to  my  existence,  which 
igarded  as  an  inconvenience 
n  in  the  habit  of  bestowing 
md  then  upon  a  footman  ; 
actable  yuung  man,  of  the 
irlinson,  who  has  lived  in 
}me  time :  and  Towlinson 
,  yesterday  evening,  that 
e  state  of  things.  Since 
lin  Gills — and  Lieutenant 
lave  been  perfectly  frantic, 
en  lying  down  on  the  bofa 
3  Ruin  you  behold." 
M"  said  Walter    '*I  am 


happy  to  be  able  to  relieve  your  mind, 
fi-ay  calm  yourself.  Miss  Dombey  is 
safe  and  well." 

"Sir!"  cried  Mr.  Toots,  starting 
from  his  chair  and  shaking  hands  witk 
him  anew,  **  the  relief  is  so  excessive, 
and  unspeakable,  that  if  you  were  to 
tell  me  now  that  Miss  Dombey  was 
married  even,  I  could  smile.  Tes, 
Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots  appeal- 
ing to  him,  "upon  my  soul  and  bofly, 
I  really  think,  whatever  I  might  do  to 
myself  immediately  afterwards,  that  I 
could  smile,  I  am  so  relieved." 

"It  will  be  a  greater  relief  and  de- 
light still,  to  such  a  generous  mind  as 
yours,"  said  Walter,  not  at  all  slow  in 
returning  his  greeting,  "to  find  that 
you  can  render  service  to  Miss  Dombey, 
Captain  Cuttle,  will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  take  Mr.  Toots  up  stairs?" 

The  Captain  beckoned  to  Mr.  Toots, 
who  followed  him  with  a  bewildered 
countenance,  and,  ascending  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  was  introduced,  without  ft 
word  of  preparation  from  his  conductor, 
into  Florence's  new  retreat. 

Poor  Mr.  Toots' s  amazement  and 
pleasure  at  sight  of  her  were  such,  that 
they  could  find  a  vent  in  nothing  but 
exti-avagance.  He  ran  up  to  her,  seized 
her  hand,  kissed  it,  dropped  it,  seized 
it  again,  fell  upon  one  knee,  shed  tears, 
chuckled,  and  was  quite  regardless  of 
his  danger  of  bebg  pinned  by  Diogenef:*, 
who,  inspired  by  the  belief  that  there 
was  something  hostile  to  his  mistress 
in  these  demonstrations,  worked  round 
and  round  him,  &s  if  only  undecided  at 
what  particular  point  to  go  in  for  the 
assault,  but  quite  resolved  to  do  him  a 
fearful  mischief. 

"Oh  Di,  you  bad,  forgetful  dog  I 
Dear  Mr.  Toots,  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  see 
you!" 

"  Thankee,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  am 
pretty  well,  I  *m  much  obliged  to  you, 
Miss  Dombey.  I  hope  all  the  family 
are  the  same." 

Mr.  Toots  said  this  without  the  least 
notion  of  what  he  was  talking  about, 
and  sat  down  on  a  chaii*,  staring  at 
Florence  with  the  liveliest  contention  of 
delight  and  despair  going  on  in  his  face 
that  any  face  could  exhibit. 
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**  Captaiu  Gills  and  Lientenant  Wal*  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  your  midftf* 


ten  have  mentioned,  Miss  Dombey. 


tunes  make  me  perfectly  wretched,  aod 


gasped  Mr.  Toots,  *Hhat  I  can  do  yon  that  you  may  trust  me,  next  to  Captain 
some  service.  If  I  could  by  any  means  !  Gills  himself.  I  am  quite  aware,  Miss 
wash  out  the  remembrance  of  that  day  |  Dombey,  of  my  own  deficiencies^ 
at  Brighton,  when  I  conducted  myself  \  they  *re  not  of  the  least  consequence^ 
— much  more  like  a  Parricide  than  a  { thank  you — but  I  am  entirely  to  be 
person  of  independent  property,"  said 
Mr.  Toots,  with  severe  self-accusation, 


'*  I  should  sink  into  the  silent  tomb 
with  a  gleam  of  joy." 

•*Pray  Mr.  Toots,**  said  Florence, 
*'do  not  wish  me  to  forget  anything  in 
our  acquaintance.  I  never  can,  believe 
me.  You  have  been  &i  too  kind  and 
good  to  me,  always.** 

**  Miss  Dombey,*'  returned  Mr.  Toots, 
''your  consideration  for  my  feelings  is  a 
part  of  your  angelic  character.  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times.  It  *8  of  no  con- 
Bequence  at  all.*' 

**  What  we  thought  of  asking  you,** 
said  Florence,  "is,  whether  you  re- 
member where  Susan,  whom  you  were 
80  kind  as  to  accompany  to  the  coach - 
office  when  she  left  me,  is  to  be  found." 

"Why  I    do  not    certainly.    Miss 


relied  upon,  I  do  assure  yon,  Miss 
Dombey." 

With  that  Mr.  Toots  came  out  of  the 
room,  again  accompanied  by  the  Cap* 
tain,  who,  standing  at  a  little  distance, 
holding  his  hat  under  his  arm  and 
arranging  his  scatt-ered  locks  with  his 
hook,  had  been  a  not  uninterested 
witness  of  what  passed.  And  when 
the  door  closed  behind  them,  the  light 
of  Mr.  Toots's  life  was  darkly  clouded 
again. 

"  Captain  Gills,  **8aid  that  gentleman, 
stopping  near  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
and  turning  round,  **to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  at 
the  present  moment,  in  which  I  could 
see  Lieutenant  Walters  with  that  en- 
tirely friendly  feeling  towards  him  that 
I  should  wish  to  harbour  in  my  breast. 


Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  after  a  little  '  We  cannot  always  command  our  feel- 
consideration,  "  remember  the  exact  I  ings,  Captain  Gills,  and  I  should  take 
name  of  the  place  that  was  on  the  !  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  you  'd  let  me 
coach ;  and  I  do  recollect  that  she  said   out  at  the  private  door.' 


she  was  not  going  to  stop  there,  but 
was  going  farther  on.  But  Miss  Dom- 
bey, if  your  object  is  to  find  her,  and 
to  have  her  here,  myself  and  the 
Chicken  will  produce  her  with  every  dis- 
patch that  devotion  on  my  part,  and 
great  intelligence  on  the  Chicken's,  can 
insure." 
Mr.  Toots  was  so  manifestly  delighted 


"Brother,"  returned  the  Captain, 
"you  shall  shape  your  own  course. 
Wotever  course  you  take,  is  plain  and 
seaman  like,  I'm  wery  sure.** 

"Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
"you're  extremely  kind.  Your  good 
opinion  is  a  consolation  to  me.  Then 
is  one  thing,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  standing 
in  the  passage,  behind  the  half-opened 


and  revived  by  the  prospect  of  being  j  door,  "that  I  hope  you'll  bear  in 
useful,  and  the  disinterested  sincerity  mind,  Captain  Gills,  and  that  I  should 
of  his  devotion  was  so  unquestionable,  |  wish  Lieutenant  Walters  to  be  made 
that  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  refuse  I  acquainted  with.      I  have  quite  come 


bim.  Florence,  with  aa  instinctive 
delicacy,  forebore  to  urge  the  least 
obstacle,  though  she  did  not  forbear  to 
overpower  him  with  thanks ;  and  Mr. 
Toots  proudly  took  the  commission 
upon  himself  for  immediate  execution. 
"Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
touching  her  proffered  hand,  with  a 
pang  of  hopeless  love  visibly  shooting 
through  him,  and  flashing  out  in  his 
fi(e,  "Qood  bjel    AUow  mato  t&^Lft 


into  my  property  now,  you  know,  and 
— and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
If  I  could  be  at  all  useful  in  a  pecu- 
niary  point  of  view,  I  should  glide  into 
the  silent  tomb  with  ease  and  smooth- 
ness." 

Mr.  Toots  said  no  more,  but  slipped 
out  quietly  and  shut  the  door  upon 
himself,  to  cut  the  Captain  off  froLii  any 
reply. 

¥\orAKu»  thought  of  this  good  creft* 
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),   long  after  lie  had  left  ber,  with 
glecl  emotioDS  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

was  so  honest  and  warm-hearted, 
t  to  see  him  again  and  be  assured 
lis  truth  to  her  in  her  distress,  was 
oy  and  comfort  beyond  -all  price; 
for  that  very  reason,  it  was  so 
ctlng  to  think  that  she  caused  him 
loment's  imhappiness,  or  ruffled,  by 
ireath,  the  harmless  current  of  his 
,  that  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 

bosom  overflowed  with  pity.  Cap- 
i  Cuttle,  in  his  different  way,  thought 
ch.  of  Mr.  Toots  too ;  and  so  did 
Iter ;  and  when  the  evening  came, 
L  thej  'were  all  sitting  together  in 
rence*s  new  room,  Walter  praised 
1  in  a  most  impassioned  manner,  and 
1  Florence  what  he  had  said  on  leav- 

the  house,  with  eveiy  graceful  set- 
g-ofif  in  the  way  of  comment  and 
preciation  that  his  own  honesty  and 
npatby  could  surround  it  with. 
MLr.  Toots  did  not  return  upon  the 
tt  day,  or  the  next,  or  for  several 
ys  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Florence, 
thout  any  new  alarm,  lived  like  a 
iet  bird  in  a  cage,  at  the  top  of  the 
L  Instrument-maker's  house.  But 
Drence  drooped  and  hung  her  head 
>re  and  more  plainly,  as  the  days 
int  on  ;  and  the  expression  that  had 
en  seen  in  the  face  of  the  dead  child, 
IS  often  turned  to  the  sky  from  her 
;h  window,  as  if  it  sought  his  angel 
t,  on  the  bright  shore  of  which  he  had 
oken  :  lying  on  his  little  bed. 
Florence  had  been  weak  and  delicate 
late,  and  the  agitation  she  had  un- 
rgone  was  not  without  its  influences 

her  health.  But  it  was  no  bodily 
ness  that  affected  her  now.  She  was 
stressed  in  mind ;  and  the  cause  of 
ir  distress  was  Walter. 
Interested  in  her,  anxious  for  her, 
oud  and  glad  to  serve  her,  and  8how< 
g  all  this  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
dour  of  his  character,  Florence  saw 
at  he  avoided  her.  All  the  long  day 
rough,  he  seldom  approached  her 
om.  If  she  asked  for  him,  he  came, 
;ain  for  the  moment  as  earnest  and  as 
i^ht  as  she  remembered  him  when 
e  was  a  lost  child  in  the  staring 
r«etsj  but  he  soon  became  constrained 


— her  quick  affection  was  too  watehfol 
not  to  know  it — and  uneasy,  and  soon 
left  her.  Unsought,  he  never  came,  all 
day,  between  the  morning  and  the 
night.  When  the  evening  closed  in, 
he  was  always  there,  and  that  was 
her  happiest  time,  for  then  she  half 
believed  that  the  old  Walter  of  her 
childhood  was  not  changed:  But,  even 
then,  some  trivial  word,  look,  or  cir- 
cumstance would  show  her  that  there 
was  an  indefinable  division  between 
them  which  could  not  be  passed. 

And  she  could  not  but  see  that 
these  reveal  ings  of  a  great  alteration  in 
Walter  nianifested  themselves  in  despite 
of  his  utmost  efforts  to  hide  them.  In 
his  consideration  for  her,  she  thought, 
and  in  the  earnestness  of  his  desire  to 
spare  her  any  wound  from  his  kind 
hand,  he  resorted  to  innumerable  little 
artifices  and  disguises.  So  much  the 
more  did  Florence  feel  the  greatness  of 
the  alteration  in  him ;  so  much  the 
ofbener  did  she  weep  at  this  estrange- 
ment of  her  brother. 

The  good  Captain — her  untiring, 
tender,  ever  zealous  friend — saw  it,  too, 
Florence  thought,  and  it  pained  him. 
He  was  less  cheerful  and  hopeful  than 
he  had  been  at  first,  and  would  steal 
looks  at  her  and  Walter,  by  turns,  when 
they  were  all  three  together  of  an  eye- 
ning,  with  quite  a  sad  face. 

Florence  resolved,  at  last,  to  speak 
to  Walter.  She  believed  she  knew  now 
what  the  cause  of  his  estrangement 
was,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  her  full  heart,  and  would  set 
him  more  at  ease,  if  she  told  him  she 
had  found  it  out,  and  quite  submitted 
to  it,  and  did  not  reproach  him. 

It  was  on  a  certain  Sunday  afternoon, 
that  Florence  took  this  resolution.  The 
faithful  Captain,  in  an  amazing  shirt- 
collar,  was  sitting  by  her,  reading  with 
his  spectacles  on,  and  she  asked  him 
where  Walter  was. 

**  I  think  he's  down  below,  my  lady 
lass,'*  returned  the  Captain. 

*'I  should  like  to  speak  to  him,"  said 
Florence,  rising  hurriedly  as  if  to  go 
down  stairs. 

**I'll  rouse  him  np  here.  Beauty," 
said  the  Captain,  ''inatrioe.' 
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Thereupon  the  Captain,  with  much 
alacrity,  ahouldered  his  book — for  he 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  read  none 
but  very  large  books  on  a  Sunday,  as 
haying  a  more  staid  appearance  :  and 
had  bargained,  years  ago,  for  a  pro- 
digious volume  at  a  book-stall,  five 
lines  of  which  utterly  confounded  him 
at  any  time,  insomuch  that  he  had 
not  yet  ascertained  of  what  subject  it 
treated — ^and  withdrew.  Walter  soon 
appeared. 

*'  Captain  Cuttle  tells  me,  Miss 
Dombey, " — he  eagerly  began  on  coming 
in — but  stopped  when  he  saw  her  face. 

**  You  are  not  so  well  to-day.  You 
look  distressed.  Yon  have  been  weep- 
ing." 

He  ^poke  so  kindly,  and  ^ith  such 
a  fervent  tremor  in  his  voice,  that  the 
tears  gushed  into  her  eyes  at  the  sound 
of  his  words. 

"Walter,"  said  Florence,  gently, 
"I  am  not  quite  well,  and  I  have 
been  weeping.  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

He  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  looking 
at  her  beautiful  and  innocent  face ; 
and  his  own  tamed  pale,  and  his  lips 
trembled. 

"  You  said,  upon  the  night  when  I 
knew  that  you  were  saved — and  oh  ! 
dear  Walter  what  Tfelt  that  night,  and 
what  I  hoped  ! " — 

He  put  his  trembling  hand  upon  the 
table  between  them,  and  sat  looking  at 
her. 

— **that  I  was  changed.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  you  say  sb»  but  I 
understand,  now,  that  1  am.  Don't 
be  angry  with  me,  Walter.  I  was 
too  much  overjoyed  to  think  of  it, 
then." 

She  seemed  a  child  to  him  again.  It 
was  the  ingenuous,  confiding,  loving 
child  he  saw  and  heard.  Not  the  dear 
woman,  at  whose  feet  he  would  have 
laid  the  riches  of  the  earth. 

"  You  remember  the  last  time  I  saw 
yon,  "Walter,  before  you  went  away  ? " 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  breast,  and 
took  out  a  little  purse. 

**I  have  always  worn  it  round  my 
neck  !  If  I  had  gone  down  in  the  deep, 
it  would  have  been  with  me  at  the 
toitom  of  the  saiw" 


"  And  yon  will  wear  it  stall,  WattS} 
for  my  old  sake  ? " 

"Until  I  die!" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  Ms,  as  fearlessly 
and  simply,  as  if  not  a  day  had  inter- 
vened slnc6>  she  gave  him  the  little  token 
of  remembrance. 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  I  shall  Im 
always  ghid  to  think  so,  Walter,  Do 
yon  recollect  that  a  thought  of  this 
change  seemed  to  come  into  our  mindi 
at  the  same  time  that  evening,  when  we 
were  talking  together  ? " 

"  No  ! "  he  answered,  iu  a  wondering 
tone. 

*  *  Yes,  Walter.  I  had  been  the  means 
of  injuring  your  hopes  and  prospects 
even  then.  I  feared  to  think  so^  then, 
but  I  know  it  now.  If  yon  were  able, 
then,  in  your  generosity,  to  hide  from 
me  that  you  knew  it  too,  you  cannot 
do  so  now,  although  ydu  try  as  gene- 
rously  as  before.  You  do.  I  thank  yon 
for  it,  Walter,  deeply,  truly  ;  but  yon 
cannot  succeecL  You  have  sufifered  too 
much  in  your  own  hardships,  and  in 
those  of  your  dearest  relation,  quite  to 
overlook  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the 
peril  and  affliction  that  has  befidlen 
you.  You  cannot  quite  forget  me  in 
that  character,  and  we  can  be  brother 
and  sister  no  longer.  But,  dear  Walter, 
do  not  think  that  I  complain  of  yon  in 
this.  I  might  have  known  it—onght 
to  have  known  it — but  forgot  it  in  my 
joy.  All  I  hope  is  that  you  may  think 
of  me  less  irksomely  when  this  feeling 
is  no  more  a  secret  one  ;  and  all  I  ask 
is,  Walter,  in  the  name  of  the  poor 
child  who  was  your  sister  once,  thai 
yon  will  not  struggle  with  yourself,  and 
pain  yourself  for  my  sake,  now  that  I 
know  all ! " 

Walter  had  looked  upon  her  while 
she  said  this,  with  a  face  so  full  of 
wonder  and  amazement,  that  it  had 
room  for  nothing  else.  Now  he  caught 
np  the  hand  that  touched  Lis,  so  en- 
treatingly,  and  held  it  between  his 
own. 

"Oh,  Miss  Dombey,"  he  said,  "ii 
it  possible  that  while  I  have  been  suf- 
fering so  much,  in  striving  with  my 
sense  of  what  is  dne  to  you,  and  must 
be  rendered  to  you,  I  hvn  made  yon 
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ifl^  what  your  words  disclose  to  me. 
ever,  never,  before  Heaven,  have  I 
nought  of  you  bat  as  the  single, 
right,  pure,  blessed  recollection  of  my 
>yhocHl  and  my  youth.  Never  have  I 
om  the  first,  and  never  shall  I  to  the 
ust,  regard  your  part  in  my  life,  but  as 
»Tnething  sacred,  never  to  be  lightly 
i  ought  of,  never  to  be  esteemed  enough, 
sver,  until  death,  to  be  forgotten. 
ji^in  to  see  you  look,  and  hear  you 
3eak,  as  you  did  on  that  night  when 
e  parted,  is  happiness  to  me  that 
:iere  are  no  words  to  utter;  and  to 
e  loved  and  trusted  as  your  brother, 
I  the  next  great  gift  I  could  receive 
Qd  prize  I " 

'•Walter,**  said  Florence,  looking  at 
im  earnestly,  but  with  a  changing 
^ce,  '  *  what  is  that  which  is  due  to  me, 
nd  must  be  rendered  to  m^  at  the 
acrifice  of  all  this  ?  '* 

'*  Respect,**  said  Walter,  in  a  low 
one .     *  *  -Reverence.  ** 

The  colour  dawned  in  her  j&ice,  and 
ihe  timidly  and  thoughtfully  withdrew 
ler  hand ;  still  looking  at  him  with 
inabated  earnestness. 

'*  I  have  not  a  brother's  right,** 
Slid  Walter.  **I  have  not  a  brother*s 
ilaim.  I  left  a  child.  I  find  a 
voman.'* 

The  colour  overspread  her  face.  She 
Xiade  a  gesture  as  if  of  entreaty  that  he 
^ould  say  no  more,  and  her  face 
Iropped  upon  her  hands. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  time  ; 
ihe  weeping. 

"  I  owe  it  to  a  heart  so  trusting, 
pure,  and  good,**  said  Walter,  "  even  to 
Lear  myself  from  it,  though  I  rend  my 
3wn.  How  dare  I  say  it  is  my  sis- 
tier's!** 

She  was  weeping  stiD. 

•*  If  you  had  been  happy ;  surrounded 
IB  you  should  be  by  loving  and  ad- 
miring friends,  and  by  all  that  makes 
the  station  you  were  born  to  enviable,*' 
laid  Walter  ;  *'and  if  you  had  called  me 
brother,  then,  in  your  affectionate  re- 
ocembrance  of  the  past,  I  could  have 
mswered  to  the  name  from  my  distant 
:>lace,  with  no  inward  assurance  that  I 
K-ronged  your  spotless  truth  by  doing 
10     But  here — and  now  I**—  I 


*<  Oh  thank  you,  thank  you,  Walter  I 
Forgive  my  having  wronged  you  so 
much.  I  had  no  one  to  advise  me.  I 
am  quite  alone.** 

"Florence!**  said  Wa'ter,  passion- 
ately,  "  I  am  hurried  on  to  say,  what 
I  thought,  but  a  few  moments  ago, 
nothing  could  have  forced  from  my  lips. 
If  I  had  been  prosperous ;  if  I  had  any 
means  or  hope  of  being  one  day  able  to 
restore  you  to  a  station  near  your  own ; 
I  would  have  told  you  that  tl\pre  was 
one  name  you  might  bestow  upon  me 
— a  right  above  all  others,  to  protect 
and  cherish  you — that  I  was  worthy  of 
in  nothing  but  the  love  and  honour 
that  I  bore  you,  and  in  my  whole  heart 
being  yours.  I  would  have  told  you 
that  it  was  the  only  claim  that  you 
could  give  me  to  defend  and  guard  you, 
which  I  dare  accept  and  dare  assert ; 
but  that  if  I  had  that  right,  I  would 
regard  it  as  a  trust  so  precious  and  so 
priceless,  that  the  undivided  truth  and 
fervour  of  my  life  would  poorly  acknow- 
ledge its  worth.** 

The  head  was  still  bent  down,  the 
tears  still  falling,  and  the  bosom  swell- 
ing with  its  sobs. 

**Dear  Florence!  Dearest  Florence! 
whom  I  called  so  in  my  thoughts  be< 
fore  I  could  consider  how  presumptuous 
and  wild  it  was.  One  last  time  let  me 
call  you  by  your  own  dear  name,  and 
touch  this  gentle  hand  in  token  of  your 
sisterly  forgetfulness  of  what  I  have 
said.** 

She  raised  her  head,  and  spoke  to 
him  with  such  a  solemn  sweetness  in 
her  eyes ;  with  such  a  calm,  bright, 
placid  smile  shining  on  him  through 
her  tears  ;  with  such  a  low,  soft  tremble 
in  her  frame  and  voice  ;  that  the  inner- 
most chords  of  his  heart  were  touched, 
and  his  sight  was  dim  as  he  listened. 

**  No  Walter,  I  cannot  forget  it.  I 
would  not  forget  it,  for  the  world.  Aro 
you — are  you  very  poor  ?  ** 

*'  I  am  but  a  wanderer,**  said  Walter, 
"  making  voyages  to  live  across  the  sea. 
That  is  my  calling  now.** 

*'Are  you  soon  going  away  again* 
Walter  ?  ** 

"Very  soon.*' 

She  sat  looking  at  him  fox  «i  xssat&ss^^ 
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**Ejw  dom  be  bear  h,  mjdeu 

tare?**  asks  Mia  Tox. 

«*WeIl,**  aajs  Mn.  Pipebio,  m  ber 
Bsppisb  waj,  "be*8  prettj  miicb  as 
vsnaL*' 

'*  BxternaUy,**  sugsests  IGsi  Tox. 
'<Bat  wbat  be  feels  within  ! " 

Ids.  Pipchin*s  bard  grey  eye  looks 
donbifol  as  she  answers,  in  three  dis- 
tinct jerks^  **Ab !  Periiapa.  I  sap- 
pose  so.** 

"To  tell  yon  my  mind,  Lncretia,*' 
says  Mrs.  Pipchin  ;  she  still  calls  Hiss 
Tox  Lncretia,  on  account  of  having 
made  ber  first  experiments  in  the  diild- 
qnelling-line  of  business  on  that  lady, 
when  an  unfortunate  and  weaxen  little 
girl  of  tender  years  ;  '*  to  tell  you  my 
mind,  Lncretia,  I  think  it*s  a  good 
riddance.  I  donH  want  any  of  your 
brazen  faces  here,  myself !  ** 

*'  Brazen  indeed  !  Well  may  yon  say 
brazen,  Mrs.  Pipchin  !  *'  returns  Miss 
Tox.  "To  leave  him !  Such  a  noble 
figure  of  a  man  1'*  And  here  Miss  Tox 
is  overcome. 

"I  don*t  know  about  noble,  I*m 
■nre,**  observes  Mrs.  Pipchin,  irascibly 
rubbing  her  nose.  **  But  I  know  this 
— ^that  when  people  meet  with  trials, 
they  must  bear  'em.  Hoity,  toity  !  I 
have  had  enough  to  bear  myself,  in  my 
time  !  What  a  fuss  there  is  !  She*s 
gone,  and  well  got  rid  of.  Nobody 
wants  her  back,  I  should  think  !  ** 

This  hint  of  the  Peruvian  Mines, 
eauses  Miss  Tox  to  rise  to  go  away ; 
when  Mrs.  Pipchin  rings  the  bell  for 
Towlinson  to  show  her  out.  Mr.  Tow- 
linson,  not  having  seen  Miss  Tox  for 
ages,  grins,  and  hopes  she's  well  ; 
observing  that  he  didn't  know  ber  at 
first,  in  that  bonnet. 

"Pretty  well,  Towlinson,  I  thank 
you,"  says  Miss  Tox.  "I  beg  you'll 
have  the  goodness,  when  you  happen 
to  see  me  here,  not  to  mention  it.  My 
visits  are  merely  to  Mrs.  Pipchin." 

"  Very  good,  Miss,"  says  Towlinson. 
"  Shocking  circumstances  occur,  Tow- 
linson," says  Miss  Tox. 

"Very  much  so  indeed,  Miss," 
rejoins  Towlinson. 

"I  hope,  Towlinson,"  says  Miss  Tox, 
vbD^  in  her  instruction  of  the  Toodle 


&mi]y,  baa 

tone,  and  a  balnt  of  im{m>Tbg  pasaog 
occasions,  "that  what  has  happened 
here,  will  be  a  warning  to  yoo,  Tot> 
linscm.*' 

"Thank  you,  Mis^  Fm  sure,"  siji 
Towlinson. 

He  appears  to  be  filing  into  a  cod* 
aderation  of  tbe  manner  in  which  tlus 
^^aming  ought  to  operate  in  his  pa^ 
ticolar  case,  when  the  vin^ary  tfn. 
Pipchin,  suddenly  stirring  him  up  viUi 
a  "What  are  you  doing  !  Why  don't 
you  show  the  lady  to  the  door ! "  he 
ushers  Alias  Tox  forth.  As  she  passci 
Mr.  Dombey's  room,  she  shrinks  into 
the  inmost  depths  of  tbe  black  bonnet) 
and  walks  on  tiptoe ;  and  there  is  not 
another  atom  in  the  world  which  hannti 
bim  so,  that  feels  such  sorrow  and  soli- 
citude  about  biro,  as  Miss  Tox  takes 
out  under  the  black  bonnet  into  tlu 
street,  and  tries  to  carry  home  shadowed 
from,  the  newly-lighted  lamps. 

Bat  Miss  Tox  is  not  a  part  of  Mr. 
Dombey*s  world.  She  comes  back  eraj 
evening  at  dusk  ;  adding  clogs  and  u 
umbrella  to  tbe  bonnet  on  wet  nights; 
and  bears  the  grins  of  Towlinson,  and 
the  huflfs  and  rebuffs  of  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
and  all  to  ask  how  he  does,  and  hov 
he  bears  his  misfortune  :  but  she  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Dombej's 
world.  Exacting  and  hai-assing  as 
ever,  it  goes  on  without  her ;  and  she, 
a  by  no  means  bright  or  particular 
star,  moves  in  her  little  orbit  in  the 
corner  of  another  system,  and  knows 
it  quite  well,  and  comes,  and  cries,  and 
goes  away,  and  is  satisfied.  Verily 
Miss  Tox  is  easier  of  satisfaction  than 
the  world  that  troubles  Mr.  Dcmb^ 
so  much  ! 

At  the  Counting  House,  the  clerks 
discuss  the  great  disaster  in  all  i^ 
lights  and  shades,  but  chiefly  wonder 
who  will  get  Mr.  Carker's  place.  They 
are  generally  of  opinion  that  it  will  be 
shorn  of  som^  of  its  emoluments,  and 
made  uncomfortable  by  newly  devised 
checks  and  restrictions  :  and  those  who 
are  beyond  all  hope  of  it,  are  quite 
sure  they  would  rather  not  have  it,  and 
don't  at  all  envy  the  person  for  whom 
it  may  prove  to  be  reserved.    Nothing 
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^«  the  preTailing  sensatfon  has  existed 
a   th«  CountiDg  House  since  Mr.  Dom- 
'eys  little  son  died ;    but    all    such 
accitements  there  take  a  social,  not  to 
^y  jovial  turn,  and  lead  to  the  cultl- 
a.tion  of^ood  fellowship.     A  recon- 
iliation  is  established  on  this  propitious 
ccasion  between  the  acknowledged  wit 
f  the  Counting  House  and  an  aspiring 
LTal,  with  whom  he  has  been  at  deadly 
dud  for  -months  ;  and  a  little  dinner 
•eing  proposed,  in  commemoration  of 
beir  happily  restored  amity,  takes  place 
^  a  neighbouring  tavern  ;  the  wit  in 
be  chair ;   the  rival  acting  as  Vice- 
president.     The  orations  foUowin^  the 
emoval  of  the  cloth  are  opened  by  tlie 
'hair,  who  says,  Gentlemen,  hecanHdis- 
roise  from  himself  that  this  is  not  atime 
or  private  dissensions.      Kecent  occur- 
ences to  which  he  need  not  more  par- 
icularly  allude,   but  which  have  not 
leen  altogether  without  notice  in  some 
Sunday  Papers,  and  in  a  daily  paper 
rhlch  he  need  not  name   (here  every 
ither  member  of  the  company  names  it 
n  an  audible  murmur),  have  caused 
lim  to  reflect ;  and  he  feels  that  for 
lim  and  Robinson  to  have  any  per- 
onal  differences  at  such  a  moment, 
rould  be  for  ever  to  deny  that  good 
eeling  in  the  general  cause,  for  which 
le  has  reason  to  think  and  hope  that 
he  gentlemen  in  Dombey's  House  have 
Iways  been  distinguished.      Robinson 
eplies  to  this  like  a  man  and  a  brother ; 
lid  one  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the 
ffice  three  years,  under  continual  no- 
ice  to  quit  on  account  of  lapses  in  his 
rithmetic,  appears  in  a  perfectly  new 
ight,    suddenly  bursting    out    with  a 
hrilling  speech,  in  which  he  says.  May 
beir  respected  chief  never  again  know 
be  desolation  which  has  fallen  on  his 
eai-th  1    and  says  a  great  variety  of 
bings,  beginning  with  **May  he  never 
gain,*'  which  are  received  with  thun- 
ers  of  applause.      In  short,    a  most 
elightful  evening  is  passed,  only  inter- 
iipted    by  a  difference   between    two 
miors,    who,    quarrelling    about    the 
robable  amount  of  Mr.  Carker's  late 
)oeipt8  per  annum,   defy  each   other 
itb    decanters,   and   are   taken    out 


greatly  excited.  Soda  water  is  in 
general  request  at  the  office  next  day, 
and  most  of  the  party  deem  the  bill  an 
imposition. 

As  to  Perch,  the  messenger,  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  ruined  for  life.  He 
finds  himself  again,  constantly  in  bars 
of  public  houses,  being  treated  and 
lying  dreadfully.  It  appears  that  he 
met  everybody  concerned  in  the  lato 
transaction,  everywhere,  and  said  to 
them,  "Sir,"  or  "Madam,"  as  the 
case  was,  **  why  do  you  look  so  pale  ? " 
at  which  each  shuddered  from  head  to 
foot,  and  said,  "Oh  Perch  1"  and  ran 
away.  Either  the  consciousness  of  these 
enormities,  or  the  reaction  consequent 
on  liquor,  reduces  Mr.  Perch  to  an 
extreme  state  of  low  spii*its  at  that 
hour  of  the  evening  when  he  usually 
seeks  consolation  in  the  society  of  Mrs. 
Perch  at  Ball's  Pond  ;  and  Mrs.  Perch 
frets  a  good  deal,  for  she  fear3  his  con- 
fidence in  woman  is  shaken  now,  and 
that  he  half  expects  on  coming  home  at 
night  to  find  her  gone  off  with  some 
Viscount. 

Mr.  Dombey's  servants  are  becoming, 
at  the  same  time,  quite  dissipated,  and 
unfit  for  other  service.  They  have  hot 
suppers  every  night,  and  "talk  it  ovei*" 
with  smoking  drinks  upon  the  board. 
Mr.  Towlinson  is  always  maudlin  after 
half-past  ten,  and  frequently  begs  to 
know  whether  he  didn't  say  that  no 
good  would  ever  come  of  living  in  a 
comer  houre  ?  They  whisper  about  Miss 
Florence,  and  wonder  where  she  is; 
but  agree  that  if  Mr,  Dorabey  don't 
know,  Mrs.  Dombey  does.  This  brings 
them  to  the  latter,  of  whom  Cook  says. 
She  had  a  stately  way  though,  hadn't 
she  ?  But  she  was  too  high  I  They  all 
agree  that  she  was  too  high ,  and  Mr. 
Towlinson's  old  fiame  the  housemaid 
(who  is  very  virtuous),  entreats  that 
you  will  never  talk  to  her  any  more 
about  people  who  holds  their  heads  up, 
as  if  the  ground  wasn't  good  enough 
for  'em. 

Everything  that  is  said  and  done 
about  it,  except  by  Mr.  Dombey,  is  done 
in  chorus.  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  world 
are  alone  together. 
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OooB  Mn.  Bit«im  and  her  daughter 
Alice,  kepi  nlent  company  together,  in 
their  own  dwelling.  It  was  early  in 
the  erening,  and  late  in  the  spring. 
Bat  a  few  days  had  elapsed  since 
Kr.  Dombey  had  told  Major  Bagstock 
of  his  singnlar  intelligence,  singularly 
obtained,  which  might  torn  ont  to  be 
Talaeless,  and  might  tnm  out  to  be 
true;  and  the  world  was  not  satisfied 
yet. 

The  mother  and  daughter  sat  for  a 
long  time  without  interchanging  a  word: 
almost  without  motion.  The  old  wo- 
maD*8  face  was  shrewdly  anxious  and 
expectant;  that  of  her  daughter  was 
expectant  -too,  but  in  a  less  sharp 
degree,  and  sometimes  it  darkened,  as 
if  with  gathering  disappointment  and 
ineredulity.  The  old  woman,  without 
heeding  these  changes  in  its  expression, 
though  her  eyes  were  often  turned  to- 
wards it,  sat  mumbling  and  munching, 
and  listening  confidently. 

Their  abode,  though  poor  and  mise- 
rable, was  not  so  utterly  wretched  as 
in  the  days  when  only  good  Mrs.  Brown 
inhabited  it.  Some  lew  attempts  at 
cleanlioess  and  order  were  manifest, 
though  made  in  a  reckless,  gipsy  way, 
that  might  have  connected  them,  at  a 
glance,  with  the  younger  woman.  The 
shades  of  evening  thickened  and  deep- 
ened as  the  two  kept  silence,  until  the 
blackened  walls  were  nearly  lost  in  the 
prevailing  gloom. 

Then  Alice  broke  the  silence  which 
had  lasted  so  long,  and  said : 

**  You  may  give  him  up^  mother. 
He'll  not  come  here." 

**  Death  give  him  up  I'*  returned  the 
old  woman,  impatiently.  **He  tpill 
Come  here." 

**  We  shall  see,"  said  Alice. 

"We  shall  see  him,'*  returned  her 
l&other. 

•*  And  doomsday,"  said  the  daughter. 
*'  Ton  think  I'm  in  my  second  child* 


hood,  I  know  !**  croaked  the  eld  woouDi 
"  That's  the  respect  and  duty  that  1 
get  from  my  own  gal,  but  I'm  wiser 
than  you  take  me  far.  He'll  eome. 
T*  otho*  day  when  I  touched  his  cost  in 
the  street,  he  looked  round  as  if  1  wu 
a  toad.  But  Lord,  to  see  him  wha  I 
said  their  names,  and  asked  him  if 
he  'd  like  to  find  out  where  they  was!" 

"Was  it >)  an^?"  asked  her 
daughter,  roused  to  interest  in  a  mo* 
ment. 

"Angry?  ask  if  it  was  bloody. 
That's  more  like  the  word.  Angry  I 
Ha,  ha!  To  call  that  only  angry!" 
said  the  old  woman,  hobbling  to  tlte 
cupboard,  and  lighting  a  candle,  whid 
displayed  the  workings  of  her  month  to 
ugly  advantage,  as  she  brought  it  to 
the  table.  "  I  might  as  well  call  your 
face  only  angry,  when  you  think  « 
talk  about  *em." 

It  was  something  different  from  that^ 
truly,  as  she  sat  as  still  as  a  douched 
tigress,  with  her  kindling  eyes. 

"Hark!"  said  the  old  woman, 
triumphantly.  "  I  hear  a  step  comings 
It's  not  the  tread  of  any  one  that  livei 
about  here,  or  comes  this  way  often. 
We  don't  walk  like  that.  We  should 
grow  proud  on  such  neighbours!  Do 
you  hear  him  ? " 

"  I  believe  you  are  rights  mother," 
replied  Alice,  in  a  low  Toice.  "Peace! 
open  the  door." 

As  she  drew  herself  within  her  sb^wl, 
and  gathered  it  about  her,  the  old 
woman  complied ;  and  peering  out,  and 
beckoning,  gave  admission  to  Mr.  Dom* 
bey,  who  stopped  when  he  had  set  hie 
foot  within  the  door,  and  looked  dis* 
trustfully  around. 

"  It's  a  poor  place  for  a  great  gen- 
tleman like  your  worship,"  said  the  old 
woman,  curtseying  and  chattering.  "I 
told  you  so,  but  there's  no  harm  in  it" 
"Who  is  that  ? "  asked  Mr.  Dombeji 
looking  at  her  companion. 
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*    'That*s  my  iandsome  daughter,*' 
'^^'^  the  old  woman.     "  Your  worship 
'■"t  mind  her.     She  knows  all  about 


-^  shadow  fell  upon  his  face  not  less 
^iDressive  than  if  he  had  groaned  aloud, 

ATho  does  not  know  all  aboat  it ! " 
^t  he  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  she, 
*thout  any  acknowledgment  of  his 
^«sence,  looked  at  him.  The  shadow 
^  his  face  was  darker  when  he  turned 
i«  glance  away  from  her ;  and  even 
tl-en  it  wandered  back  again,  furtively, 
^  if  he  were  haunted  by  her  bold  eyes, 
^d  some  remembrance  they  inspired. 

**  Woman,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  to  the 
Xd  witch  who  was  chuckling  and  leer- 
Ckg  close  at  his  elbow,  and  who,  when 
L«  turned  to  address  her,  pointed 
"tealthily  at  her  daughter,  and  rubbed 
ter  hands,  and  pointed  again,  "Woman ! 
'  believe  that  I  am  weak  and  forgetful 
ff  my  station  in  coming  here,  but  you 
enow  why  I  come,  and  what  you  offered 
ivhen  you  stopped  me  in  Ihe  street  the 
^ther  day.  What  is  it  that  you  have 
k>  tell  me  concerning  what  I  want  to 
enow ;  and  how  does  it  happen  that  I 
Ban  £nd  voluntary  intelligence  in  a 
lovel  like  this,"  with  a  disdainful 
|lance  about  him,  "when  I  have 
ixerted  my  power  and  means  to  obtain 
t  in  vain  ?  I  do  not  think,"  he  said, 
ifter  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
ie  had  observed  her,  sternly,  "that 
fovL  are  so  audacious  as  to  mean  to 
arifle  with  me,  or  endeavour  to  impose 
ipon  me.  But  if  you  have  that  pur- 
pose, you  had  better  stop  on  the 
threshold  tf  your  scheme.  My  humour 
■  not  a  trifling  one,  and  my  acknow- 
.edgment  will  be  severe.** 

•*0h  a  proud,  hard  gentleman!" 
shnckled  the  old  woman,  shaking  her 
iead»  and  rubbing  her  shrivelled  hands, 
"oh  hard,  hard,  hard!  But  your  wor- 
ihip  shall  see  with  your  own  eyes  and 
liear  with  your  own  ears ;  not  with 
mrs — and  If  your  worship's  put  upon 
iheir  track,  you  won't  mind  paying 
io'jnething  for  it,  will  you,  honourable 
learv?" 

**  Money,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey, 
ippareotly  relieved,  and  re-assured  by 
£iB  enquiry,   "will  bring  about  un- 


likely things,  I  know.  It  may  turn 
even  means  as  unexpected  and  unpro- 
mising as  these,  to  account.  Yes, 
For  any  reliable  information  I  receive^ 
I  will  pay.  But  I  must  have  the  in- 
formation first,  and  judge  for  myself  of 
its  value." 

"Do  you  know  nothing  more  power- 
ful than  money  ? "  asked  the  younger 
woman,  without  rising,  or  altering  her 
attitude. 

"  Not  here^  I  should  imagine,'*  said 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"You  should  know  of  something 
that  is  more  poweiful  elsewhere,  as  I 
judge,"  she  returned.  "  Do  you  know 
nothing  of  a  woman's  anger  ?" 

"You  have  a  saucy  tongue,  Jade,** 
said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Not  usually,"  she  answered,  with- 
out any  show  of  emotion  :  "I  speak  t^ 
you  now,  that  you  may  understand  us 
better,  and  rely  more  on  us.  A  woman's 
anger  is  pretty  much  the  same  here,  as 
in  your  fine  house.  /  am  angry.  I 
have  been  so,  many  years.  I  have  as 
good  cause  for  my  anger  as  you  hav^ 
for  yours,  and  its  object  is  the  samQ 
matt." 

He  started,  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  . 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  of 
laugh.  "Wide  as  the  distance  may 
seem  between  us,  it  is  so.  How  it  is 
so,  is  no  matter ;  that  is  my  story,  and 
I  keep  my  story  to  myself.  I  would 
bring  you  and  him  together,  because  I 
have  a  rage  against  him.  My  mother 
there,  is  avaricious  and  poor;  and  she 
would  sell  any  tidings  she  could  glean, 
or  anything,  or  anybody,  for  money.  It 
is  fair  enough  perhaps,  that  you  should 
pay  her  some,  if  she  can  help  you  to 
what  you  want  to  know.  But  that  is 
not  my  motive.  I  have  told  you  what 
mine  is,  and  it  would  be  as  strong  and 
all  sufficient  with  me  if  you  haggled  and 
bargained  with  her  for  a  sixpence.  I 
have  dune.  M>  eaucy  tongue  says  no 
more,  if  you  wait  here  till  sum'iae  to- 
morrow." 

The  old  woman  who  had  shown  great 
uneasiness  during  this  speech  which 
had  a  tendency  to  depreciate  her  ex- 
pected gains,  pulled  Mr.  Dombey  softly 
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57  the  sleere,  and  wliispered  to  him 
ot  to  mind  her.  He  glanced  at  them 
both,  by  turns,  with  a  haggard  look, 
ftud  said,  in  a  deeper  voice  than  was 
usual  with  him : 

** Go  on — what  do  you  know?*' 
**  Oh,  not  so  fast,  your  worship  I  we 
must  wait  for  some  one,**  answered  the 
0I4  woman.  **  It*s  to  be  got  fh>m  some 
one  else — wormed  out — screwed  and 
twisted  from  him.** 

**What  do  you  mean?*'  said  Mr. 
Dombey. 

'*  Patience,**  she  croaked,  laying  her 
hand,  like  a  daw,  upon  his  *arm. 
«*  Patience.  1*11  get  at  it.  I  know  I 
can !  If  he  was  to  hold  it  back  from 
me,*'  said  good  Mrs.  Brown,  crooking 
her  ten  fingers,  '*I*d  tear  it  out  of 
him  !'* 

Mr.  ^ombey  followed  her  with  his 
eyes  as  she  hobbled  to  the  door,  and 
looked  out  again :  and  then  his  glance 
sought  her  daughter ;  but  she  remained 
impassive,  silent,  and  regardless  of  him. 

**  Do  you  tell  me,  woman,'*  he  said, 
when  the  bent  figure  of  Mrs.  Brown 
came  back,  shaking  its  head  and  chat- 
tering to  itself,  *'  that  there  is  another 
person  expected  here?** 

'*  Yes !  *'  said  the  old  woman,  looking 
up  into  his  face,  and  nodding. 

"  From  whom  you  are  to  extract  the 
intelligence  that  is  to  be  useful  to  me?'* 

'*  Yes,**  said  the  old  woman  nodding 
again. 

"A  stranger?'*  . 

"  Chut  !**  said  the  old  woman,  with 
a  shrill  laugh.  *'  What  signifies !  Well, 
well ;  no.  No  stranger  to  your  worship. 
But  he  won*t  see  you.  He  'd  be  afraid 
of  you,  and  wouldn't  talk.  You'll 
stand  behind  that  door,  and  judge  him 
for  yourself.  We  don't  ask  to  be  be- 
lieved on  trust.  What !  Your  worship 
doubts  the  room  behind  the  door  ?  Oh 
the  suspicion  of  you  rich  gentlefolks! 
Look  at  it,  then.** 

Her  sharp  eye  had  detected  an  invo- 
luntary  expression  of  this  feeling  on  his 
part,  which  was  not  unrei^onable  under 
the  circumstances.  In  satisfaction  of 
it  she  now  took  the  candle  to  the  door 
she  spolce  of.  Mr.  Dombey  looked  in  ; 
assured  himself  that  it  was  an  empty, 
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crazy  room  ;  and  dgned  to  her  to  pol  M  1tlM»^ 
the  light  back  in  its  place.  I**^*** 

**How  long,"    he   asked,  "lefon  V^'l 
this  person  comes  ?  **  ■  "^^ 

"Not  long,"  she  answered.  "Vwdd 
your  worship  sit  down  for  a  few  odd 
minutes  ?" 

He  made  no   answer;  but  Vegai 
pacing  the  room  with  an  irresohte  ur, 
as  if  he  were  undecided  whether  to  re- 
main or  depart,  and  as  if  he  had  eom« 
quarrel  with  himself  for  being  there  at 
aU.     But  soon  his  tread  grew  slovei 
and  heavier,  and  his  face  more  stemlj 
thoughtful;  as  the  object  with  which 
he  had  come,  fixed  itself  in  his  nuud, 
and  dilated  there  again. 

While  he  thus  walked  up  and  dova 
with  his    eyes   on   the  ground,  Mra. 
i  Brown,  in  the  chair  from  which  she 
had  risen  to  receive  him,  sat  listening 
anew.     The  monotony  of  his  step,  or 
the  uncertainty  of  age,  made  her  m 
slow  of  hearing,  that  a  footfall  without 
had  sounded  in  her  daughter's  ears  f(ff 
some  moments,  and  she  had  looked  op 
hastily  to  warn  her  mother  of  its  ap* 
proach,    before   the   old    woman  wu 
roused  by  it.     But  then  she  started 
from  her  seat,  and  whispering  "Here 
he  is !"  hurried  her  visitor  to  his  place 
of  observation,   and  put  a  bottle  and 
glass  upon  the  table,  with  such  alacrit; 
as  to  be  ready  to  fling  her  arms  roand 
the  neck  of  Rob  the  Giinder  on  his  ap* 
,  pearance  at  the  door. 
i      "  And  here's  my  bonny  boy,**  cried 
Mrs.   Brown,    **at  lastl — oho,  oho! 
•  You*re  like  my  own  son,  Robby !" 
I      "Oh !  Misses  Brown !  *'  remonstrated 
the  Grinder.     *'  Don't  I     Cau't  you  be 
fond  of  a  cove  without  squeedgisg  and 
throttling  of  him !     Take  care  of  the    \ 
birdcage  in  my  hand,  will  you  ?** 
i      "Thinks  of  a  birdcage,  afore  me!" 
cried  the  old  woman,  apostrophizing  the 
ceiling.     "Me  that  feels  more  than  t 
mother  for  him  !  '* 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Misses  Brown,**  said  the 
unfortunate  youth,  greatly  aggravated; 
"  but  you  're  so  jealous  of  a  cove,  I  'm 
very  fond  of  you  myself,  and  all  that, 
of  course ;  but  I  don't  smother  you,  do 
I,  Misses  Brown?" 
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^^  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  would 
_/^^  been  far  from  objecting  to  do  so, 
^'ever,  on  a  favourable  occasion. 
'*  And  to  talk  about  birdcages,  too !" 
unpered  the  Grinder.      ''As  if  that 
a  crime !    Why,  look  'ee  here  I   Do 
'a  know  who  this  belongs  to  ? " 
"To  Master,  dear?"   said  the  old 
«m&n  with  a  grin. 
"Ah!'*  replied  the  Grinder,  lifting 
large  cage  tied  up  in  a  wrapper,  on 
6  table,  and  untying  it  i^ith  his  teeth 
d  hands.    '*  It  *8  our  paiTot,  this  is.*' 
"Mr.  Carker's  parrot^  Rob?" 
**  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  Misses 
^rown  ?"  returned  the  goaded  Qrinder. 
**  What  do  you  go  naming  names  for? 
^'m  blest,"  said  Rob,  pulling  his  hair 
'^rkh  both  hands  in  the  exasperation  of 
^is  feelings,    ''if  she  an't  enough  to 
Snake  a  cove  run  wild ! " 

•*What!  Do  you  snub  me,  thank- 
less boy ! "  cried  the  old  woman,  with 
ready  vehemence. 

'*  Good  gracious.  Misses  Brown,  no !" 
returned  the  Grinder,  with  tears  in  his 

eyes.      "  Was  there  ever  such  a  ! 

Don't  I  dote  upon  you.  Misses  Brown  ? " 
**  Do  you,  sweet  Rob  ?  Do  you 
truly,  chickabiddy  ? "  With  that,  Mrs. 
Brown  held  him  in  her  fond  embrace 
onoe  more ;  and  did  not  release  him 
.  until  he  had  made  several  violent  and 
ineffectual  struggles  with  his  legs,  and 
his  hair  was  standing  on  end  all  over 
his  head. 

*  *  Oh  I "  returned  the  Grinder,  *  *  what 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  perfectly  pitched  into 
with  affection  like  this  here.     I  wish 

she  was .     How  have  you  been, 

Misses  Brown  ?  " 

"Ah!  Not  here  since  this  night 
week !  "  said  the  old  woman,  contem- 
plating him  with  a  look  of  reproach. 

**  Good  gracious,  Misses  Brown,"  re- 
turned the  Grinder,  '*I  said  to-night's 
a  week,  that  I'd  come  to-night,  didn't 
I  ?  And  here  I  am.  How  you  do  go 
on  I  I  wish  you  'd  be  a  little  rational, 
Misses  Brown.  I  'm  hoarse  with  say- 
ing things  in  my  defence,  and  my  very 
£Eice  is  shiny  with  being  hugged."  He 
robbed  it  hard  with  his  sleeve,  as  if  to 
remove  the  tender  polish  in  question. 
<«  Drink  a  little  drop  to  comfort  you. 


my  Robin,**  said  the  old  woman,  iUliBg 
the  glass  &om  the  bottle  and  giving  it 
to  him.  ^ 

"Thank  'ee.  Misses  Brown,"  re- 
turned the  Grinder.  "Here  *s  your 
health.  And  long  may  you — et  cetrer. " 
Which,  to  judge  from  the  expression  of 
his  face,  did  not  include  any  very 
choice  blessings.  "And  here's  her 
health,"  said  the  Grinder,  glancing,  at 
Alice,  who  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  on  the  wall  behind 
him,  but  in  reality  on  Mr.  Dombey's 
face  at  the  door,  ' '  and  wishing  her  the 
same  and  many  of  'em  ! " 

He  drained  the  glass  to  these  two 
sentiments,  and  set  it  down. 

"  Well,  I  say,  Misses  Brown ! "  he 
proceeded.  "To  go  on  a  little  ra- 
tional now.  Tou  're  a  judge  of  bii'ds,  and 
up  to  their  ways,  as  I  know  to  my  cost." 

"Cost  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Brown. 

*' Satisfaction,  I  mean,"  returned 
the  Grinder.  "  How  you  do  take  up  a 
cove.  Misses  Brown  !  You  've  put  it 
all  oat  of  my  head  again." 

"  Judge  of  birds,  Robby,"  suggested 
the  old  woman. 

"Ah!'?  said  the  Grinder,  "Well, 
I  've  got  to  take  care  of  this  parrot — 
certain  things  being  sold,  and  a  certain 
establishment  broke  up — and  as  I 
don't  want  no  notice  took  at  present, 
I  wish  you  'd  attend  to  her  for  a  week 
or  so,  and  give  her  board  and  lodging, 
will  you  ?  If  I  mtbst  come  backward! 
and  forwards,"  mused  the  Grinder 
with  a  dejected  face,  **  I  may  as  well 
have  something  to  come  for.** 

"  SomethiDg  to  come  for  I "  screamed 
the  old  woman. 

"Besides  you,  I  mean.  Misses 
Brown,"  returned  the  craven  Rob. 
"  Not  that  I  want  any  inducement  but 
yourself.  Misses  Brown,  I  'm  sure. 
Don't  begin  again,  for  goodness  sake." 

"  He  don't  care  for  me  !  He  don't 
care  for  me,  as  I  care  for  him  ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Brown,  lifting  up  her  skinny  handa. 
"  But  I  '11  take  care  of  his  bird." 

"  Take  good  care  of  it  too,  you  know, 
Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Rob,  shaking  his 
head.  "If  you  was  so  much  as  to 
stroke  its  feathers  once  the  wrong  way, 
I  believe  it  would  be  found  ouL" 
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«« Ab,  10  diftrp  ai  tliat,  Eob  f  **  said 
Xn.  BrowD,  quickly. 

** Sharp,  Misses  Brown!*'  repeated 
Bob.  '*Bat  this  is  not  to  be  talked 
about.*' 

Checking  himself  abruptly,  and  not 
without  a  fearfal  glance  across  the  room, 
Bob  tilled  the  gU»s  again,  and  having 
slowly  emptied  it,  shook  his  head,  and 
began  to  draw  his  fingers  across  and 
across  the  wires  of  the  parrot's  cage, 
by  way  of  a  diversion  from  the  dan- 
cerous  theme  that  had  just  been 
broached. 

The  old  woman  eyed  him  slily,  and 
bitching  her  chair  nearer  his,  and  look- 
ing in  at  the  parrot,  who  came  down 
from  the  gilded  dome  at  her  call,  said : 

**  Out  of  place  now,  Bobby  !*' 

**  Never  you  mind,  Misses  Brown,*' 
returned  the  Grinder,  shortly. 

'* Board  wages,  perhaps,  Bob!**  said 
lira.  Brown. 

♦•  Pretty  Polly  ! "  said  the  Grinder. 

The  old  woman  darted  a  glance  at 
him  that  might  have  warned  him  to 
consider  his  ears  in  danger,  but  it  was 
bis  turn  to  look  in  at  the  parrot  now, 
and  however  expressive  his  imagination 
may  have  made  her  angry  scowl,  it  was 
nnseen  by  his  bodily  eyes. 

**I  wonder  Master  didn't  take  you 
with  him.  Bob,'*  said  the  old  woman, 
in  a  wheedling  voice,  but  with  increased 
malignity  of  aspect. 

Bob  was  so  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  parrot,  and  in  trolling  his 
forefinger  on  the  wires,  that  he  made 
no  answer. 

The  old  woman  had  her  clutch  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  his  shock  of  hair  as 
it  stooped  over  the  table  ;  but  she  re- 
strained her  fingers,  and  said,  in  a 
Toice  that  choked  with  its  efforts  to  be 
ooaxing: 

••Bobby,  my  child." 

"^ell,  Misses  Brown,"  letumed  the 
Grinder. 

'*  I  say  I  wonder  Master  didn't  take 
yon  with  him,  dear." 

**  Never  you  mind,  Misses  Brown," 
returned  tho  Grinder. 

Mrs.   Brown  instantly  directed  the 

cintoh  of  her  right  hand  at  his  hair, 

And  the  elatch  of  her  left  bsAd  «A  bis 


thiDat,  and  beld  on  to  the  etijeel  of  Vs 
fond  affection  with  such  extraordiouy 
fury,  that  his  &ce  began  to  blacken  ii 
a  moment. 

'* Misses  Brown!"  exclaimed  1*« 
GWnder,  "let  go,  will  you!  What  are 
you  doing  of!  Help,  young  woman! 
Misses  Brow — Brow —  !" 

The  young  woman,  however,  equally 
unmoved  by  bis  direct  appeal  to  her, 
and  by  his  inarticulate  utterance,  re- 
mained quite  neutral,  until,  after 
struggling  with  his  assailant  into  i 
comer,  Bob  disengaged  himself,  and 
stood  there  panting  and  fenced  in  by 
his  own  elbows,  while  the  old  woman, 
panting  too,  and  stamping  with  rage  and 
eagerness,  appeared  to  be  oollectiDg 
her  energies  for  another  swoop  npon 
him.  At  this  crisis  Alice  interposed 
her  voice,  but  not  in  the  Grindet^i 
favour,  by  saying, 

*<  Well  done^  Mother.  Tear  hun  to 
pieces  !" 

"What,  young  woman  ! ••  blubbered 
Bob ;  **  are  you  against  me  too  T  What 
have  I  been  and  done  ?  What  am  I  to 
be  tore  to  pieces  for,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Why  do  you  take  and  choke  a 
cove  who  has  never  done  you  any  harm, 
neither  of  you  ?  Call  yourselves  fe- 
males, too  ! "  said  the  frightened  and 
afflicted  Grinder,  with  his  coat-cnffat 
his  eye.  **I'm  surprised  at  yon! 
Where 's  your  feminine  tenderness  ? " 

**  Tou  thankless  dog  ! "  gasped  Mia 
Brown.  **You  impudenl  insulting 
dog  ! " 

**  What  have  I  been  and  done  to  go 
and  give  you  offence.  Misses  Brown?** 
retorted  the  tearful  BoK  *'  Ton  was 
very  much  attached  to  me  a  minute  ago." 

*'To  cut  me  off  with  his  short  an- 
swers and  his  sulky  words,"  said  the 
old  woman.  "  Me  !  Because  I  happen 
to  be  enrioas  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
gossip  about  Master  and  the  lady,  to 
dare  to  play  at  fast  and  loose  with  me ! 
But  I  'U  talk  to  you  no  mor^  my  lad. 
Now  go  ! " 

**I  am  sure,  Misses  Brown,"  re- 
turned the  abject  Grinder,  **I  never 
insiniwated  that  I  wished  to  go.  Dont 
talk  like  that,  Misses  Blown,  if  yoa 
filease." 
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-<m*t  taUt  fti  an,**  said  Mrs. 
Nrith  an  action  (k  her  crooked 
lat  made  him  shrink  into  half 
iral  compass  in  the  comer. 
oother  word  with  him  shall  pass 
He  *s  an  ungrateful  hound. 
m  o£  Now  let  him  go  t  And 
thoae  after  him  that  shall  talk 
h  ;  that  wonH  be  shook  away ; 
hang  to  him  like  leeches,  and 
.*ter  him  like  foxes.  What  ! 
ws'em.  He  knows  his  old 
ad  his  old  ways.  If  he  *8  for- 
■I,  they*ll  soon  remind  him. 
him  go,  and  see  how  he  *11  do 
I  business,  and  keep  Master's 

with  such  company  always 
V  him  up  and  down.  Ha,  ha, 
[e*il  find*em  a  different  soi*t 
a  and  me.  Ally ;  close  as  he  is 
»u  and  me.  Now  let  him  go, 
him  go  !*• 

Id  woman,  to  the  unspeakable 
of  the  Grinder,  walked  her 
figure  round  and  round,  in  a 
tome  four  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
repeating    these    words,    and 

her  fist  above  her  head,  and 
I  her  mouth  about. 
sesBrown,**  pleaded  Bob,  coming 
jut  of  hia  corner,  **I*m  sui-e 
aldn*t  injure  a  cove,  on  second 
8,   and  in  cold  blood,   would 

i*t  talk  to  me,  **  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
rathfully  pursuing  her  circle, 
let  him  go,  now  let  him  go  !  *' 
ses  Brown,"  urged  the  tormented 
,  *'  I  didn't  mean  to — Oh,  what 
it  is  for  a  cove  to  get  into  such 
i  this  ! — I  was  only  mreful  of 
Misses  Brown,  because  I  always 
&ccoUntof  his  being  up  to  every- 

but  I  might  haye  known  it 
t  have  gone  any  further.  I  *m 
m  quite  agreeable,**  with  a 
1  face,  *  *  for  any  little  bit  of  gos- 
sses  Brown,  Don't  go  on  like 
you  please.  Oh,  couldn't  you 
e  goodness  to  put  in  a  word 
jserable  cove,  here  !  **   said  the 

appealing  in  desperation  to  the 
r. 

le  mother,  you  hear  what  he 
ihe   interpoiied*  im    her  stem 


▼oiee,  and  with  an  impatiAxrt  aotioa  «f 
her  head  ;  **  try  him  once  more,  and  if 
you  iail  out  with  him  t^in,  ruin  him, 
if  you  like,  and  have  done  with  him.** 

Mrs.  Brown,  moved  as  it  seemed  by 
this  very  tender  exhortatioD,  presently 
began  to  howl ;  and  softening  by  degrees, 
took  the  apologetic  Grinder  to  her 
arms,  who  embraced  her  with  a  face  of 
unutterable  woe,  and  like  a  victim  ast 
he  was,  resumed  his  former  seat,  clo8« 
by  the  side  of  his  venerable  friend  ; 
whom  he  suffered,  not  without  much 
constrained  sweetness  of  countenance^ 
combating  very  expressive  physiogno- 
mical revdafcions  cf  an  opposite  cha- 
racter, to  draw  Lis  aim  through  hers, 
and  keep  it  there. 

"And  bow*s  Master,  deary  dear?** 
said  Mrs.  Brown,  when,  sitting  in  tbia 
amicable  posture,  they  liad  pledged 
each  other. 

'*  Hush  I  If  yon  *d  be  so  good,  Missw 
Brown,  as  to  speak  a  little  lower,*' 
Rob  implored.  "Why,  he's  pretty 
well,  thank 'ee,  I  suppose." 

"  You 're  not  out  of  place,  Robby?*' 
said  Mrs.  Brown  in  a  wheedling  tone. 

"  Why,  I  *m  not  exactly  out  of  plaoe^ 
nor  in,"  fiiltered  Rob.  "  I— I  *m  still 
in  pay,  Misses  Brown." 

*  *  And  nothing-  to  do,  Rob  ?  '* 

"  Nothing  particular  to  do  just  now. 
Misses  Brown,  but  to — keep  my  eyes 
open,"  said  the  Grinder,  rolling  them 
in  a  forlorn  way. 

"Master abroad,  Rob?*' 

"Oh,  for  goodness  sake.  Misses 
Brown, couldn't  you  gossip  with  a  covib 
about  any  thing  else  !"  cried  the 
Grinder,  in  a  burst  of  despair. 

"The  impetuous  Mrs.  Brown  rising 
directly,  the  tortured  Grinder  detained 
her,  stammering  "Ye-yes,  Misses 
Brown,  I  believe  he  *s  abroad.  What's 
she  staring  at  ? "  he  added,  in  allusion 
to  the  daughter,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  face  that  now  again  looked  out 
behind  him. 

"Don't  mind  her,  kd,**  said  the  old 
woman,  holding  him  closer  to  prevent 
his  turning  round.  "It's  her  way— 
her  way.  Tell  me,  Rob.  Did  you  ever 
see  the  lady,  deary  ' " 

"Oh,  Mi&tes  Brown,  what  ladyt* 
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flried  the  Giindor  in  a  tone  of  plteons 
■applicatioii. 

"What  lady  ?"Blie  retorted.  "The 
Udy ;  Mrs.  Dombey." 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  see  her  once," 
replied  Rob. 

**The  night  she  went  away,  Robby, 

eh  ? "  said  the  old  woman  in  his  ear, 

and  taking  noto  of  every  change  in  his 

•face.     "Aha  1    I   know  it  wag  that 

night." 

"  Well,  if  yon  know  it  was  that  night, 
yon  know.  Misses  Brown,"  replied 
Bob,  '*it*s  no  nse  patting  pinchers 
into  a  cove  to  make  him  say  so." 

"Where  did  they  go  that  night, 
Rob  ?  Straight  away  ?  How  did  they 
go  ?  Where  did  you  see  her?  Did  she 
laugh  ?  Did  she  cry  ?  Tell  me  all 
about  it,"  cried  the  old  hag,  holding 
him  closer  yet,  patting  the  hand  that 
was  drawn  through  his  arm  against 
her  other  hand,  and  searching  every 
line  in  his  face  with  her  bleared  eyes. 
"Come  !  Begin  !  I  want  to  be  told 
all  about  it.  What,  Rob,  boy  !  You 
and  me  can  keep  a  secret  together,  eh  ? 
We  Ve  done  so  before  now.  Where  did 
they  go  first,  Rob  ?" 

The  wretohed  Qrinder  made  a  gasp, 
and  a  pause. 

"Are  you  dumb?"  flaid  the  old 
woman,  angrily. 

**Lord,  Misses  Brown,  no  !  Yon 
expect  a  cove  to  be  a  flash  of  lightning. 
I  wish  1 1008  the  electric  fluency,"  mut- 
tored  the  bewildered  Grinder.  "I'd 
have  a  shock  at  somebody,  that  would 
settle  their  business." 

**What  do  you  say  I"  asked  the  old 
woman,  with  a  grin. 

**  I  *m  wishing  my  love  to  you. 
Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  false  Rob, 
seeking  consolation  in  the  glass.  * '  Where 
did  they  go  to  first,  was  it !  Him  and 
her  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  old  woman,  eagerly. 
"Them  two." 

**Why,  they  didn't  go  nowhere — 
not  together,  I  mean,"  answered  Rob. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him,  as 
though  she  had  a  strong  imputee  upon 
her  to  make  another  clutch  at  his 
head  and  throat,  but  was  restrained 
fy  a  certain  dogged  mystery  inhia  iiMo^ 


"That  was  the  art  of  it,"  said  tbe 
reluctant  Grinder  ;  **  that 's  the  wiy 
nobody  saw  *em  go,  or  has  been  able 
to  say  how  they  did  go.  They  weftt 
different  ways,  I  toU  yoo,  Misses 
Brown." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay  !  To  meet  at  an  ap- 
pointed place,"  chuckled  the  old  woman, 
after  a  moment's  silent  and  keen  sera- 
tiny  of  his  face. 

"Why,  if  they  weren't  a  gomg  to 
meet  somewhere,  I  suppose  they  might 
as  well  have  stayed  at  home,  mightn't 
they.  Misses  Brown?"  returned  the 
unwilling  Grinder. 

*  *  Well,  Rob  ?  Well  ? »'  said  the  old 
wonqan,  drawing  his  arm  yet  tighter 
through  her  own,  as  if,  in  her  eager- 
ness, she  were  afraid  of  his  slipping 
away. 

"What,  haven't  we  talked  enough 
yet.  Misses  Brown  ?"  returned  th« 
Grinder,  who,  between  his  sense  of  in- 
jury, his  sense  of  liquor,  and  his  senae 
of  being  on  the  rack,  had  become  so 
lachrymose,  that  at  almost  every  an- 
swer he  scooped  his  coat-cuff  into  one 
or  other  of  his  eyes,  and  uttered 
an  unavailing  whine  of  remonstrance. 
"Did  she  laugh  that  night,  was  it! 
Didn't  you  ask  if  she  laughed,  Misset 
Brown  ?" 

"  Or  cried  ? "  added  the  old  woman, 
nodding  assent. 

"Neither, "  said  the  Grinder.  "She 
kept  as  steady  when  she  and  me— 
oh,  I  see  you  will  have  out  of  me, 
Misses  Brown  !  But  take  your  solemn 
oath  now,  that  you'll  never  tell  any* 
body." 

This  Mrs.  Brown  very  readily  did: 
being  naturally  Jesuitical ;  and  having 
no  other  intention  in  the  matter  than 
that  her  concealed  visitor  should  hear 
for  himself. 

"She  kept  as  steady,  then,  when 
she  and  me  went  down  to  Southamp- 
ton," said  the  Grinder,  **as  a  image. 
In  the  morning  she  was  just  the  same, 
Misses  Brown.  And  when  she  went 
away  in  the  packet  before  daylight,  by 
herself—me  pretending  to  be  her  ser- 
vant, and  seeing  her  safe  aboard— she 
was  just  the  same.  iVoto,  are  yon  oos- 
i  tentod,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  *> 
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**  No,  Rob.  Not  yet,"  answered  Mrs. 
Brown,  decisively. 

"Oh,  here's  a  woman  for  you!" 
eried  the  unfortunate  Kob,  in  an  out- 1 
burst  of  feeble  lamentation  over  his  ' 
own  helplessness.  **What  did  you  wish  | 
to  know  next,  Misses  Brown  ? "  • 

**  What  became  of  Master  ?    Where  | 
did  he  go  t "     She  inquired,  still  hold-  \ 
bg  him  tight,  and  looking  close  into  his 
face,  with  her  sharp  eyes. 

"Upon     my  soul,    I   don't    know. 
Misses  Brown,"  answered  Rob.   "Upon 
my  soul  I  don't  know  what  he  did,  nor 
where    he    went,   nor  anything  about 
bim.     I  only  know  what  he  said  to  me 
as  a  caution  to  hold  my  tongue,  when 
We  parted  ;  and  I  tell  you  this,  Mrs. 
Brown,  as  a  friend,  that  sooner  than 
ever  repeat  a  word  of  what  we  *re  say- 
ing   now,    you   had    better  take   and 
shoot  yourself,  or  shut  yourself  up  in 
this  house,  and  set  it  a -fire,  for  there's 
nothing  he  wouldn't  do,  to  be  revenged 
tipon  you.     You  don't  know  him  half 
as  well  as  I  do,  Misses  Brown.    You  're 
jiever  safe  from  him,  I  tell  you." 

**  Haven't  I  taken  an  oath,"  re- 
torted the  old  woman,  '*and  won't  I 
ieep  it  ? " 

**  Well,  I  'm  sure  I  hope  you  will, 
Misses  Brown,"  returned  Rob,  some- 
what doubtfully,  and  not  without  a 
latent  threatening  in  his  manner. 
**  For  your  own  sake,  quite  as  much 
as  mine." 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  gave  her  this 
friendly  caution,  and  emphasized  it 
with  a  nodding  of  his  head  ;  but  find- 
ing it  uncomfortable  to  encounter  the 
yellow  face  with  its  grotesque  action, 
and  the  ferret  eyes  with  their  keen  old 
wintry  gaze,  so  close  to  his  own,  he 
looked  down  uneasily  and  sat  shuffling 
in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
bring  himself  to  a  sullen  declaration 
that  he  would  answer  no  more  ques- 
tions. The  old  woman,  still  holding 
him  as  before,  took  this  opportunity 
of  raising  the  forefinger  of  her  right 
band,  in  the  air,  as  a  stealthy  signal  to 
the  concealed  observer  to  give  particular 
attention  to  what  was  about  to  follow. 
**Roh,"  she  said,  in  her  most  coax- 
ing tone. 


"''Good  gracious.  Misses  Bi*own,  what*B 
the  matter  now  ? "  returned  the  exas* 
perated  Grinder. 

**  Rob !  where  did  the  lady  and 
blaster  appoint  to  meet  ? " 

Rob  shuffled  more  and  more,  and 
looked  up  and  looked  down,  and  bit  his 
thumb,  and  dried  it  on  his  waistcoat, 
and  finally  said,  eyeing  his  tormentor 
askant,  **How  should  /  know,  Misses 
Brown?" 

The  old  woman  held  up  her  finger 
again,  as  before,  and  replying,  **Come 
lad !  It 's  no  use  leading  me  to  that, 
and  there  leaving  me.  I  want  to  know'* 
— waited  for  his  answer. 

Rob,  after  a  discomfited  pause,  sud- 
denly  broke  out  with,  "Eow  can  I 
pronounce  the  names  of  foreign  places, 
Mrs.  Brown?  What  an  unreasonable 
woman  you  are  ! " 

"But  you  have  heard  it  said,  Robby,'* 
she  retorted  firmly,  "and  you  know 
what  it  sounded  like.     Come  ! " 

"I  never  heard  it  said,  Misses 
Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder. 

"Then,"  retorted  the  old  woman 
quickly,  "you  have  seen  it  written,  and 
you  can  spell  it." 

Rob,  with  a  petulant  exclamation  be- 
tween laughing  and  crying — for  he  was 
penetrated  with  some  admiration  of  Mrs. 
Brown's  cunning,  even  through  this 
persecution— after  some  reluctant  fum- 
bling in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  pro- 
duced from  it  a  little  piece  of  chalk. 
The  old  woman's  eyes  sparkled  when 
she  saw  it  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  and  hastily  clearing  a  space  on 
the  deal  table,  that  he  might  write  the 
word  there,  she  once  more  made  her 
signal  with  a  shaking  hand. 

"Now  I  tell  you  beforehand  what  it 
is.  Misses  Brown,"  said  Rob,  "it's  no 
use  asking  me  anything  else.  I  won't 
answer  anything  else;  I  can't.  How 
long  it  was  to  be  before  they  met,  or 
whose  plan  it  was  that  they  was  to  go 
away  alone,  I  don't  know  no  more  than 
you  do.  I  dcn't  know  any  more  about 
it.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  how  I  found 
out  this  word,  you'd  believe  that. 
Shall  I  tell  you,  Misses  Brown  ?" 

"Yes,  Rob." 

"Well  then  Misses  Brown.      The 
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way — now  yon  won't  ask  any  more,  you 
know?'*  said  Eob,  turning  his  eyes, 
wbich  were  now  fast  getting  drowsy  and 
•tupid,  upon  her. 

**  Not  another  word/*  said  Mrs. 
Brown. 

**  Well  then,  the  way  was  this.  When 
a  certain  person  left  the  lady  with  me, 
be  put  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  direction 
written  on  it  in  the  lady*s  hand,  saying 
it  was  in  case  she  should  forget.  She 
wasn't  afraid  of  forgetting,  for  she  tore 
it  up  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned, 
and  when  I  put  up  the  carriage  steps, 
I  shook  out  one  of  the  pieces — she 
sprinkled  the  rest  out  of  the  window,  I 
suppose,  for  there  was  none  there  after- 
wards, though  I  looked  for  'em.  There 
was  only  one  word  on  it,  and  that  was 
this,  if  you  must  and  will  know.  But 
remember  !  You  're  upon  your  oath, 
Misses  Brown !" 

Mrs.  Brown  knew  that)  she  said. 
Eob,  having  nothing  more  to  say,  began 
to  chalk,  slowly  and  laboriously,  on  the 
table. 

"  *  D,*"  the  old  woman  read  aloud, 
when  he  had  formed  the  letter. 

**  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  Misses 
Brown?"  he  exclaimed,  covering  it 
with  liis  hand,  and  turning  impatiently 
upon  her,  **  I  won't  have  it  read  out. 
Bo  quiet,  will  you!" 

**Then  write  large,  Rob,"  she  re- 
turned, repeating  her  secret  signal ; 
**  for  my  eyes  are  not  good,  even  at 
print." 

Muttering  to  himself,  and  returning 
to  his  work  with  an  ill  will,  Rob  went 
on  with  the  word.  As  he  bent  his  head 
down,  the  person  for  whose  information 
he  so  unconsciously  laboured,  moved 
from  the  door  behind  him  to  within  a 
short  btride  of  his  shoulder,  and  looked 
eagerly  towards  the  creeping  track  of 
his  hand  upon  the  table.  At  the  same 
time,  Alice,  from  her  opposite  chair, 
watched  it  narrowly  as  it  shaped  the 
letters,  and  repeated  each  one  on  her 
lips  as  he  made  it,  without  articulating 
t  aloud.  At  the  end  of  every  letter 
her  eyes  and  Mr.  Dombey's  met,  as  if 
each  of  them  sought  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  other;  and  thus  they  both  spelt 
D.  L  J.  0.  N. 


"There  l**  said  tbe  Grinder,  nunitah 
in»  the  palm  of  his  hand  hastily,  to 
obliterate  the  word ;  and  not  cjutent 
with  smearing  it  out,  rubbmjj  and 
planing  all  trace  of  it  %way  with  hia 
coat  sleeve,  until  the  very  colour  of  the 
chalk  was  gone  from  the  table.  "Now,  I 
hope  you're  contented.  Misses  Brown !" 

The  old  woman,  in  token  of  her  being 
so,  released  bis  arm  and  patted  his 
hack  ;  and  the  Grinder,  overcome  with 
mortification,  cross-examination,  and 
liquor,  folded  bis  arms  on  the  table,  laid 
his  head  upon  them,  and  iell  asleep. 

Not  until  he  had  been  heavily  asleep 
some  time,  and  was  snoring  rootidlj, 
did  the  old  woman  turn  towards  the 
door  where  Mr.  Dombey  stood  con- 
cealed, and  beckon  him  to  come  tbroogb 
the  room,  and  pass  out.  Even  then, 
she  hovered  over  Rob,  ready  to  blind 
him  with  her  hands,  or  strike  his  besd 
down,  if  he  should  raise  it  while  tka 
secret  step  was  crossing  to  the  door. 
But  though  her  glance  took  sharp  ofg- 
iiizance  of  the  sleeper,  it  was  sharp  too 
fo»  ihe  waking  man ;  and  when  he 
touched  her  hand  with  his,  and  in  spitd 
of  all  his  caution,  made  a  chinking, 
golden  soimd,  it  was  as  bright  aad 
greedy  as  a  raven's. 

The  daughters  dark  gaze  followed 
him  to  the  door,  and  noted  well  hov 
pale  he  was,  and  how  his  hurried  tread 
indicated  that  the  least  delay  was  an 
insupportable  restraint  upon  him,  and 
how  he  was  burning  to  be  active  and 
away.  As  he  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  she  looked  round  at  her  mother. 
The  old  woman  trotted  to  her ;  opened 
her  hand  to  show  what  was  within; 
and,  tightly  closing  it  again  in  b«r 
jealousy  and  avarice,  whispered : 

"What  will  he  do.  Ally?" 

"Mischief,"  said  the  daughter. 

"Murder?"  asked  the  old  woman. 

"He's  a  madman,  in  his  wounded 
pride,  and  may  do  that,  for  anything 
we  can  say,  or  he  either." 

Her  glance  was  brighter  than  her 
mother  s,  and  the  fire  that  shone  in  it 
was  fiercer;  but  her  fkce  was  oolaaC' 
less,  even  to  her  lips. 

They  said  no  more,  bnt;  sat  apart; 
the  mother  communing  with  ber  moudj  i 
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B  ^UmglitQr  witli  her  -thoughts ;  the 
u&oe  of  eaeh,  shiniog  in  the  gloom  of 
e  feebly  lighted  room.  Hob  slept  and 
lored.  The  disregarded  pan-ot  oal^ 
IS  in  action.  It  twisted  and  pulled 
the  wires  of  its  cage,  with  its  crooked 
Mkk,  aad  crawled  op  to  the  dome,  and 


along  its  roof  like  a  fly,  and  down  agnia 
head  foremost,  and  shook,  and  bit,  and 
rattled  at  every  slender  bar,  as  if  it 
knew  its  master's  danger,  and  was  wild 
to  force  a  passage  out|  and  fly  away  to 
warn  him  of  it. 


CHAPTEE  MIL 


XOBB  XHTVLUOBBOI. 


Thxbb  were  two  of  the  laaitor's  own 
lood — his  renounced  brother  and  sister 
—on  whom  tiie  weight  of  his  guilt  rested 
Imoei  more  heavily,  at  this  time,  than 
a  the  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply  in- 
Died.  Prying  and  tormenting  aa  the 
rorld  was,  it  did  Mr.  Dombey  the  8er> 
"ioe  of  nerriog  him  to  pursuit  and  re- 
renge.  It  roused  his  x)a8sion,  stung  his 
Mride,  twisted  tiiie  one  idea  of  his  life 
nio  a  new  shape,  and  made  some  grati- 
ieation  of  his  wrath,  the  object  into 
which  his  whole  intellectual  existence 
eesolred  itself.  All  the  stubbornness 
%ad  implacability  of  his  nature,  all  its 
kiard  impenetrable  qualitj^  all  its  gloom 
Mid  moroseness,  all  its  exaggerated 
Bense  of  i>er8onal  importance,  all  its 
|ealou8  disposition  to  resent  tiie  least 
flaw  in  the  ample  recognition  of  his  im- 
|K>rtance  by  others,  set  this  way  like 
many  streams  united  into  one,  and 
bore  him  on  upon  their  tide.  The  most 
impetuously  passionate  and  violently 
impolsiye  of  mankind  would  have  been 
a  milder  enemy  to  encounter  than  the 
sullen  Mr.  Dombey  wrought  te  this.  A 
wild  beast  would  have  been  easier 
turned  or  soothed  than  the  grave 
gentleman  without  a  wrinkle  in  his 
starched  cravat. 

But  the  very  intensity  of  his  purpose 
became  almost  a  substitute  for  action 
in  it.  While  he  was  yet  uninformed  of 
the  traitor's  retreat,  it  served  to  divert 
his  mind  from  his  own  calamity,  and 
to  entertain  it  with  another  prospect. 
The  brother  and  sister  of  his  false  fa- 
vourite had  no  such  relief ;  everything 
in   their  histo;r7«    pa^  a&d    present^ 


gave  his  delinquency  a  more  afflicting 
meaning  to  them. 

The  sister  may  have  sometimes  sadly 
thought  that  if  she  had  remained  with 
him,  the  companion  and  friend  she  had 
been  once,  he  might  have  escaped  the 
crime  into  which  he  had  fallen.  If  she 
ever  thought  so,  it  was  stiU  with- 
out regret  for  what  she  had  done, 
without  the  least  doubt  of  her  duty, 
without  any  pricing  or  enhancing  of  her 
self-devotion.  But  when  this  possibility 
presented  itself  to  the  erring  and  re- 
pentant brother,  as  it  sometimes  did, 
it  smote  upon  his  heart  with  such  a 
keen,  reproachful  touch  as  he  could 
hardly  bear.  No  idea  of  retort  upon 
his  cruel  brother  came  into  his  mind. 
New  accusation  of  himself,  fresh  inward 
lamentings  over  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  the  ruin  in  which  it  was  at  once 
his  consolation  and  his  self-reproach 
that  he  did  not  stand  alone,  were  the 
sole  kind  of  reflections  to  which  the  dis- 
covery gave  rise  in  him. 

It  was  on  the  very  same  day  whose 
evening  set  upon  the  last  chapter,  and 
when  Mr.  Dombey's  world  was  busiest 
with  the  elopement  of  his  wife,  that  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  the 
brother  and  sister  sat  at  their  early 
breakfast)  was  darkened  by  the  unex- 
pected shadow  of  a  man  coming  to  the 
little  porch :  which  man  was  Peroh 
the  Messenger. 

**  I  've  stepped  ovef' from  Ball's  Pond 
at  a  early  hour,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  con- 
fidentially looking  in  at  the  room  door, 
and  stopping  on  the  mat  to  wipe  hia 
shoes  all  round,  which  had  no  mud 
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upon  them,  "agreeable  to  my  instnic- 
tlons  last  Diglit.  They  was,  to  be  sure 
and  bring  a  note  to  yoa,  Mr.  Carkcr, 
before  you  went  out  in  the  morning. 
I  should  have  been  here  a  good  hour 
and  a  half  ago,**  said  Mr.  Perch, 
meekly,  "  but  for  the  state  of  health  of 
XI  fs.  P.,  who  I  thought  I  should  have 
lost  in  the  night,  I  do  assure  you,  five 
distinct  times." 

* '  Is  your  wife  so  ill  t "  asked  Harriet. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Perch, 
klrst  turning  round  to  shut  the  door 
carefully,  '*she  takes  what  has  hap- 
pened in  our  House  so  much  to  heart, 
M*3S.  Her  nerves  is  so  very  delicate 
you  see,  and  soon  unstrung.  Not  but 
what  the  strongest  nerves  had  good 
need  to  be  shook,  I  *m  sure.  Ton  feel 
it  very  much  yourself,  no  doubts.** 

Harriet  repressed  a  sigh,  and  glanced 
at  her  brother. 

**I'm  sure  I  feel  it  myself,  in  ny 
humble  way,**  Mr.  Perch  went  on  to 
say,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  "in  a 
manner  I  couldn't  have  believed  if  I 
hadn*t  been  called  upon  to  undergo.  It 
has  almost  the  effect  of  drink  upon  me. 
I  literally  feels  every  morning  as  if  I 
had  been  taking  more  than  was  good 
for  me  over-night.** 

Mr.  Perch*8  appearance  corroborated 
this  recital  of  his  symptoms.  There 
was  an  air  of  feverish  lassitude  about 
it,  that  seemed  referable  to  drams ; 
and  which,  in  fact,  might  no  doubt 
have  been  traced  to  those  numerous 
discoveries  of  himself  in  the  bars  of 
public-houses,  being  treated  and  ques- 
tioned, which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  making. 

"  Therefore  I  can  judge,*'  said  Mr. 
Perch,  shaking  his  head  again,  and 
speaking  in  a  silvery  murmur,  "of  the 
feelings  of  such  as  is  at  all  peculiarly 
fiitiwated  in  this  most  painful  rewela- 
tion.** 

Here  Mr.  Pferch  waited  to  be  con- 
fided in ;  and  receiving  no  confidence, 
coughed  behind  his  hand.  This  leading 
to  nothing,  he  coughed  behind  his  hat ; 
and  that  leading  to  nothing,  he  put  his 
bat  on  the  ground  and  sought  in  his 
breast  pocket  for  the  letter. 
^*Ii  I  rightly  recollect,  tbsro  waa  no 


answer,**  said  Mr.  Perch,  withsnii^ 
4)le  smile  ;  "  but  perhaps  you'll  be  id 
good  as  cast  your  eye  over  it,  Sir." 

John  Carker  broke  the  seal,  whidi 
was  Mr.  Dom bey's,  and  possessing  him' 
self  of  the  contents,  which  were  very 
brief,  replied,  "No.  No  ansver  ii 
expected.** 

"  Then  I  shall  wish  you  good  mom* 
ing.  Miss,**  said  Perch,  taking  a  step 
toward  the  door,  "and  hoping,  I'm 
sure,  that  you  *11  not  permit  yoorself  to 
be  more  reduced  in  mind  than  yoo  can 
help,  by  the  late  painful  rewelatioL 
The  Papers,*'  said  Mr.  Perch,  taking 
two  steps  back  again,  and  compre- 
hensively addressing  both  the  brother 
and  sister  in  a  whisper  of  increased 
mystery,  "  is  more  eager  for  news  of  it 
than  you*d  suppose  possible.  One  of 
the  Sunday  ones,  in  a  blue  cloak  and  s 
white  hat,  that  had  previously  offered 
for  to  bribe  me — need  I  say  with  what 
success  ? — ^was  dodging  about  our  eooit 
last  night  as  late  as  twenty  minvtei 
after  eight  o'clock.  I  see  him  myself 
with  his  eye  at  the  counting-boose  kef- 
hole,  which  being  patent  is  impervioni. 
Another  one,**  said  Mr.  Perch,  "with 
roilintary  frogs,  is  in  the  parlour  of  tht 
King's  Armsflall  the  blessed  day.  I 
happened,  last  week,  to  let  a  little  ob* 
serwation  fall  there,  and  next  morniDg; 
which  was  Sunday,  I  see  it  worked  np 
in  print,  in  a  most  surprising  manner.* 

Mr.  Perch  resorted  to  his  bread 
pocket,  as  if  to  produce  the  paragraph, 
but  receiving  no  encouragement,  polled 
out  his  beaver  gloves,  picked  op  hii 
hat,  and  took  his  leave  ;  and  before  it 
was  high  noon,  Mr.  Perch  had  rebted 
to  several  select  audiences  at  the  King  i 
Arms  and  elsewhere,  how  Miss  Carker, 
bursting  into  tears,  had  caught  him  hf 
both  hands,  and  said,  "  Oh  !  dear  dear 
Perch,  the  sight  of  you  is  all  the  com- 
fort I  have  left !  **  and  how  Mr.  John 
Carker  had  said,  in  an  awful  voices 
"Perch,  I  disown  him.  Never  let 
me  hear  him  mentioned  as  a  brother 
more !  ** 

"Dear  John,"  said  Harriet,  when 
they  were  left  alone,  and  had  remained 
silent  for  some  few  moments.  "  Thin 
are  bad  tidings  in  thai  letter.** 
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**  Yes.  But  notluDg  unexpected, " 
lie  replied.  **I  saw  the  writer  yes- 
terday." 

•'The  writer?" 

**Mr.  Dombey.  He  passed  twice 
'through  the  counting-house  while  I  was 
-there.  I  had  been  able  to  ayoid  him 
"before,  but  of  course  could  not  hope 
to  do  that  long.  I  know  how  natural  it 
-was  that  he  should  regard  my  presence 
as  something  offensive ;  I  felt  it  must 
be  so,  myself." 

•*  He  did  not  say  so  ?" 
"No  ;  he  said  nothing  :  but  I  saw 
that  his  glance  rested  on  me  for  a 
moment,  and  I  was  prepared  for  what 
would  happen — for  what  has  happened. 
I  am  dismissed  ! " 

She  looked  as  little  shocked  and  as 
hopeful  as  she  could,  but  it  was  dis- 
tressing news,  for  many  reasons. 

**  *I  need  not  tell  you,*  "  said  John 
darker,  reading  the  letter,  **  *why  your 
name  would  henceforth  have  an  un- 
natural sound,  in  however  remote  a 
connexion  with  mine,  or  why  the  daily 
Eight  of  any  one  who  bears  it,  would 
be  unendurable  to  me.  I  have  to 
notify  the  cessation  of  all  engagements 
between  us,  from  this  date,  and  to 
request  that  no  renewal«^f  any  com- 
munication with  me,  or  my  establish- 
ment, be  ever  attempted  by  you.* — En- 
closed is  an  equivalent  in  money  to  a 
generously  long  notice,  and  this  is  my 
discharge.  Heaven  knows,  Harriet,  it 
is  a  lenient  and  considerate  one,  when 
we  remember  all  !'* 

"If  it  be  lenient  and  considerate 
to  punish  you  at  all,  John,  for  the 
misdeed  of  another,**  she  replied  gently, 
♦«yes.'* 

**We  have  been  an  ill-omened  race 
to  him,*'  said  John  Carker.  **  He  has 
reason  to  shrink  from  the  sound  of  our 
name,  and  to  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing cursed  and  wicked  in  our  blood. 
I  should  almost  think  it  too,  Harriet, 
but  for  you.** 

**  Brother,  don*t  speak  like  this.  If 
you  have  any  special  reason,  as  you  say 
you  have,  and  think  you  have — though 
I  say,  No  ! — to  love  me,  spare  me  the 
healing  oi  such  wild  mad  words  !  ** 
He  covered  his  face  with  both  his 


hands  ;  but  soon  permitted  her,  oomhig 
near  him,  to  take  one  in  her  own. 

**  After  so  many  years,  this  parting 
is  a  melancholy  thing,  I  know,**  said 
his  sister,  **and  the  cause  of  it  is 
dreadful  to  us  both.  We  have  to  live, 
too,  and  must  look  about  us  for  the 
means.  Well,  well  !  We  can  do  so, 
undismayed.  It  is  our  pride,  not  our 
trouble,  to  strive,  John,  and  to  strive 
together.** 

A  smile  played  on  her  lips,  as  she 
kissed  his  cheek,  and  entreated  him  to 
be  of  good  cheer. 

**0h,  dearest  sister  !  Tied,  of  your 
own  noble  will,  to  a  ruined  man  !  whose 
reputation  is  blighted  ;  who  has  no 
friend  himself,  and  has  driven  every 
friend  of  yours  away  !  ** 

**John  !**  she  laid  her  hand  hastily 
upon  his  lips,  **fol*  my  sake  !  In  re- 
membrance of  our  long  companionship!*' 
He  was  silent.  **  Now  let  me  tell  you, 
dear,**  quietly  sittmg  by  his  side,  **I 
have,  as  you  have,  expected  this  ;  and 
when  I  have  been  thinking  of  il,  and 
fearing  that  it  would  happen,  and  pre- 
paring myself  for  it,  as  well  as  I  could, 
I  have  resolved  to  tell  you,  if  it  should 
be  so,  that  I  have  kept  a  secret  from 
you,  and  that  we  have  a  friend.** 

**What*sour  friend's  name,  Harriet?*' 
he  answered  with  a  sorrowful  smile. 

"Indeed  I  don't  knoV,  but  he  once 
made  a  very  earnest  protestation  to 
me  of  his  friendship  and  his  wish  t-o 
serve  us  :  and  to  this  day  I  believe 
him." 

**  Harriet  I  "  exclaimed  her  won- 
dering brother,  ''where  does  this  friend 
live  ?  ** 

"Neither  do  I  know  that,"  she  re- 
turned. "But  he  knows  us  both,  and 
our  history — all  our  little  history,  John. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  at  his  own 
suggestion,  I  have  kept  .the  secret  of 
his  coming  here,  from  you,  lest  his 
acquaintance  witii  it  should  distresa 
you. 

**  Here  1  Has  he  been  hereu 
Harriet?*' 

"Here,  in  this  room.     Once." 

"  What  kind  of  man  ? " 

**  Not  young.  *  Grey-headed,'  as  he 
said,  '  and  fast  gcowm%  ^t«^^  .*     ^\^ 
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geneimif,  and  frank,  and  good,  I  am 
■ure." 

**  And  only  Bcen  once,  Harriet  ? " 

"  In  thin  roora  only  once,"  said  bis 
aister,  with  the  slightest  and  most 
transient  glow  npon  her  cheek  ;  **  hat 
when  here,  he  entreated  me  to  suffer 
him  to  see  me  once  a  week  as  he  passed 
by,  in  t<^en  of  our  bein<;  well,  and 
continuing  to  need  nothing  at  his  hands. 
For  I  told  him,  when  he  proffered  us 
any  sei'vice  he  could  render  —  which 
was  the  object  of  his  visit — tliat  we 
needed  nothing.'* 

**  And  once  a  week .** 

'*Once  every  week  since  then,  and 
always  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  be  has  gone  past ;  always 
on  foot ;  always  going  in  the  same  di- 
rection—  towards  London  ;  and  never 
pausing  longer  than  io  bow  to  me,  and 
wave  liis  hand  cheei-fully,  as  a  kind 
guardian  might.  He  made  that  pro- 
nise  when  he  proposed  these  curious 
interviews,  and  has  kept  it  so  faithfully 
and  pleasantly,  that  if  I  ■  ever  felt  any 
trifling  uneasiness  about  them  in  the 
beginning  (which  I  don't  think  I  did, 
John  ;  his  manner  was  so  plain  and 
true)  it  very  soon  vanished,  and  left  me 
quite  glad  when  the  day  was  coming. 
Last  Monday  —  the  first  since  ih'ia 
terrible  event — he  did  not  go  by ;  and 
I  have  wondered  whether  his  absence 
can  have  been  in  any  way  connected 
with  what  has  happened." 

**  How  ?  *'  inquired  her  brother. 

**  I  don't  know  how.      I  have  only 
epeculated  on  the  coincidence  ;    I  have 
Bot  triod  to  account  for  it.      I  feel  sure 
he  will  return.      When  he  does,  dear  I 
John,  let  me'tell  him  that  I  have  at  I 
last  spoken  to  you,  and  let  me  bring  ' 
you  together.      He  will  certainly  help 
US  to  a  new  livelihood.     His  entreaty  , 
was  that  he  might   do   something  to 
smooth  my  life  and  yours  ;  and  I  gave 
bim  my  promise  that  if  we  ever  wanted 
a  friend,  I  would  remember  him.  Then, 
his  name  was  to  be  no  secret." 

*'iaaniet,"  said  her  brother,  who 
bad  listened  with  close  attention,  "de- 
acribe  this  gentleman  to  me.  I  surely 
ought  to  ^Aow  oAe  who  knows  me  so 
weJV' 


Hii  sister  |Mtinted,  as  vividly  as 
she  could,  the  features,  stature,  and 
dress  of  her  visitor  ;  but  John  Carker, 
either  from  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  original,  or  from  some  faoU 
in  her  description,  or  from  some 
abstraction  of  his  thoughts  as  he 
walked  to  and  fro,  pondering,  coold  cot 
recognise  the  portrait  she  presented  to 
him. 

However,  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  he  should  see  the  original  whea 
he  next  appeared.  This  concladed, 
the  sister  applied  herself,  with  a  lea 
anxious  breast,  to  her  domestic  occupa* 
tions ;  and  the  grey-haired  man,  hii 
Junior  of  Dombey's,  devoted  the  first 
day  of  his  unwonted  liberty  to  working 
in  the  garden. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night,  and  the 
brother  was  reading  aloud  while  the 
sister  plied  her  needle,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  a  knocking  at  the  door. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  vague  anxiety 
and  dread  that  lowered  about  them  in 
connexion  with  their  fugitive  brother, 
I  this  sound,  unusual  there,  became 
almost  alarming.  The  brother  going 
to  the  door,  the  sister  sat  and  listened 
timidly.  Some  one  spoke  to  him,  and 
he  replied,  a!Kl  seemed  surprised  ;  and 
after  a  few  words,  the  two  approached 
together. 

**  Harriet,"  said  her  brother,  light- 
ing in  their  late  visitor,  and  speaking 
in  a  low  voice,  **Mr.  Morfin— the  gen* 
tleman  so  long  in  Dombey*s  house  with 
James.'* 

His  sister  fitarted  hack,  as  if  a  ghost 
had  entered.  In  the  doorway  stood 
the  unknown  friend,  with  the  dark 
hair  sprinkled  with  grey,  the  ruddy 
face,  the  broad  clear  brow,  and  hazel 
eyes,  whose  secret  she  had  kept  so 
long  t 

'*  John  !*'  she  said,  half  breathless. 
**It  is  the  gentleman  I  told  yon  o( 
to-day!" 

"The  gentleman,  Miss  Harriet,** 
said  the  visitor,  coming  in — for  b€ 
had  stopped  a  moment  in  the  doorway, 
**is  greatly  relieved  to  hear  you  say 
that :  he  has  been  devising  ways  and 
means,  idl  the  way  here,  of  ezphiinioS 
l^ttBiaUk   aftd  haa  bean  satisfied  with 
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Bone.  Mr.  Jobs,  I  am  not  quite  a 
itranger  here.  You  were  stricken  with 
kstonisbiuent  when  you  saw  me  at 
(Tour  door  just  now.  I  observe  you 
Are  more  astonished  at  present.  Well ! 
That  *s  reasonable  enough  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  If  we  were  not 
Bach  creatures  of  habit  as  we  are,  we 
ehouldn^t  have  reason  to  be  astonished 
lialf  so  often." 

By  this  time,  he  had  greeted  Harriet 
with  that  agieeable  mingling  of  cor- 
diality and  respect  which  she  recollected 
80  welly  and  had  sat  donn  near  her, 
pulled  off  his  gloves,  and  thrown  them 
into  his  hat  upon  the  table. 

**  There  *8  nothing  astonishing,"  he 
said,  **  in  my  having  conceived  a 
desire  to  see  your  sister,  Mr.  John,  or 
in  my  having  gmtified  it  in  my  own 
way.  As  to  the  regularity  of  my  visits 
since  (which  she  may  have  mentioned 
to  you),  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  that.  They  soon  grew  into  a  habit ; 
and  we  are  creatures  of  habit — crea- 
tores  of  habit ! " 

Putting  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  looked 
at  the  brother  and  sister  as  if  it  were 
interesting  to  him  to  see  them  together  ; 
and  went  on  to  say,  with  a  kind  of 
irritable  thoughtfulness  :  **It's  this 
same  habit  that  confirms  some  of  us, 
who  are  capable  of  better  things,  in 
Lucifer*s  own  pride  and  stubbornness 
—that  confirms  and  deepens  others  of 
vs  in  villainy — more  of  us  in  indifference 
— that  hardens  us  from  day  to  day, 
according  to  the  temper  of  our  clay, 
like  images,  and  leaves  us  as  suscep- 
tible as  images  to  new  impressions  and 
convictions.  You  shall  judge  of  its 
influence  on  me,  John.  For  more  years 
than  I  need  name,  I  had  my  small, 
an  exactly  defined  share,  in  the  ma- 
nagCTuent  of  Dombey's  house,  and  saw 
your  brother  (who  has  proved  himself 
a  scoundrel  !  Your  sister  will  forgive 
iiy  being  obliged  to  mention  it)  extend- 
ing and  extending  his  influence,  until 
the  business  and  its  owner  were  his 
football ;  and  saw  you  toiling  at  your 
obscure  desk  every  day  ;  and  was  quite 
content  to  be  as  little  troubled  as  I 
might  b^  out  of  my  own  strip  of  datj^ 


and  to  let  everything  about  me  go  on, 
day  by  day,  unquestioned,  like  a  great 
machine — that  was  its  habit  and  mine 
—and  to  take  it  all  for  granted,  and 
consider  it  all  right.  My  Wednesday 
nights  came  regularly  round,  our  quar« 
tette  parties  came  regularly  off,  my 
violoncello  was  in  good  tune,  and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  my  world—  or,  if 
anything,  not  much — or  little  or  much, 
it  was  no  affair  of  mine." 

**I  can  answer  for  your  being  more 
respected  and  beloved  during  all  that 
time  than  any  body  in  the  House,  Sir," 
said  John  Carker. 

*'  Pooh  !  Good-natured  and  easy 
enough,  I  dare  say,"  returned  the  other, 
**a  habit  I  had.  It  suited  the  Man- 
ager  :  it  suited  the  man  he  managed  : 
it  suited  me  best  of  all.  I  did  what 
was  allotted  to  me  to  do,  made  no  court 
to  either  of  them,  and  was  glad  to 
occupy  a  station  in  which  none  was 
required.  So  I  should  have  gone  on 
till  now,  but  that  my  room  had  a  thin 
wall.  You  can  tell  your  sister  that  it 
was  divided  from  the  Manager*s  room 
by  a  wainscot  partition." 

"They  were  adjoining  rooms;  had 
been  one,  perhaps,  originally;  and 
were  separated,  as  Mr.  Morfin  says," 
said  her  brother,  looking  back  to  him 
for  the  resumption  of  his  explanation. 

**I  have  whistled,  hummed  times, 
gone  accurately  through  the  whole  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  B,  to  let  him 
know  that  I  was  within  hearing,"  said 
Mr.  Morfin  ;  **  but  he  never  heeded  me. 
It  happened  seldom  enough  that  I  was 
within  hearing  of  anythbg  of  a  private 
nature,  cei-tainly.  But  when  I  was, 
and  couldn't  otherwise  avoid  knowing 
something  of  it,  I  walked  out.  I 
walked  out  once,  John,  during  a  conver- 
sation hetween  two  brothers,  to  which, 
in  the  beginning,  young  Walter  Gay 
was  a  party.  But  I  overheard  some  of 
it  before  I  left  the  room.  You  remem- 
ber it  sufficiently,  perhaps,  to  tell  your 
sister  what  its  nature  was  ?  " 

**It  referred,  Harriet,"  said  her 
brother,  in  a  low  voice,  * '  to  the  past, 
and  to  our  relative  posUions  in  the 
House." 

''Xts  mattttr  was  not  new  to  me,  bat 
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in  a  new  tfpeet.  It 
■hook  me  in  mj  habit — the  halnt  d 
BiBe- tenths  of  the  world —of  beliering 
that  all  vas  right  about  me,  becanae  I 
was  osed  to  it,**  said  their  risitor ; 
"  aod  induced  me  to  recal  the  history 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  to  ponder  on 
it.  I  think  it  was  almost  the  first 
time  in  my  life  when  I  fell  into  this 
train  of  reflection — how  will  many 
things  that  are  familiar,  and  qnite 
matters  of  coone  to  as  now,  look, 
when  we  oome  to  see  them  from  that 
new  and  distant  point  of  view  which 
we  most  all  take  ap,  one  day  or  other  ? 
I  was  something  less  good-natored,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  after  that  morning,  less 
eaft}-  and  complacent  altogether  ** 

He  sat  for  a  minate  or  so,  drumming 
with  one  band  on  the  table;  and  re- 
sumed in  a  hurry,  as  if  he  were  anzioas 
to  get  rid  of  his  confession. 

"Before  I  knew  what  to  do,  or 
whether  I  couM  do  anything,  there 
was  a  second  conyersation  between  the 
same  two  brothers,  in  which  their 
sister  was  mentioned.  I  had  no  scruples 
of  conscience  io  suffering  all  the  waifis 
and  strays  of  that  conversation  to  float 
to  me  as  freely  as  they  would.  I  con- 
sidered them  mine  by  right.  After 
that,  I  came  here  to  see  the  sister  for 
myself.  The  first  time  I  stopped  at 
the  garden  gate,  I  made  a  pretext  of 
inquiring  into  the  character  of  a  poor 
neighbour ;  but  I  wandered  out  of  that 
tract,  and  I  thiak  Miss  Harriet  mis- 
trusted me.  The  second  time  I  asked 
leave  to  come  in  ;  came  in  ;  and  said 
what  I  wished  to  say.  Your  sister 
showed  me  reasons  which  I  dared  not 
dispute,  for  receiving  no  assistance 
from  me  then  ;  but  I  established  a 
means  of  communication  between  us, 
>vhich  remained  unbroken  until  within 
these  few  days,  when  I  was  prevebted, 
by  iro])ortant  matters  that  have  lately 
devolved  upon  me,  from  maintaining 
them." 

**  How  little  I  have  suspected  this,*' 
■aid  John  Carker,  *'when  1  have  seen 
j^ou  every  day,  Sir  !    If  Harriet  could 
have  guessed  your  name—" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  traX\  3o\m,' 


myadf  for  two  reaaons.  I  dcoH  knoi^ 
that  the  first  might  have  been  binding 
alone ;  but  <»e  has  no  business  to  take 
credit  for  good  intentions,  and  I  msae 
np  my  mind,  at  all  evoits,  not  to  die- 
close  mysdf  nniH  I  shonld  be  able  to 
do  yoa  aome  real  service  or  ether.  Mj 
second  reasoii  was,  that  I  always  hoped 
there  might  be  some  lingering  possi* 
hlMtj  (d  your  brother's  relenting  to* 
wards  yoa  both  ;  and  in  that  esse,  I 
£elt  that  where  there  was  the  chance  of 
a  man  of  his  saspicioos,  watchful  cbi* 
racter,  disoorering  that  yoa  had  been 
secretly  befriended  by  me,  there  vu 
the  chance  of  a  new  and  fatal  cause  of 
division.  I  resolved,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
risk  of  toming  his  displeasure  against 
myself — which  would  have  been  no 
matter — to  watch  my  opportunity  of 
serving  you  with  the  head  of  the  House; 
but  the  distractions  of  death,  court' 
ship,  marriage,  and  domestic  onhappi* 
ness,  have  left  as  no  head  but  yoor 
brother  for  this  Itmg,  long  time.  And 
it  would  have  been  better  for  us,**  said 
the  visitor,  dropping  his  voice,  *'to  have 
been  a  lifeless  trunk.** 

He  seemed  conscious  that  these  latter 
words  had  escaped  him  against  hii 
will,  and,  stretching  out  a  hand  to  the 
brother,  and  a  hand  to  the  sister,  con- 
tinued : 

**  All  I  could  desire  to  say,  and  more^ 
I  have  now  said.  All  I  mean  goes  be- 
yond words,  as  I  hope  you  understand 
and  believe.  The  time  has  come,  John 
— though  most  unfortunately  and  un- 
happily come — when  I  may  help  you 
without  interfering  with  that  redeeming 
struggle,  which  has  lasted  through  so 
many  years ;  since  you  were  discharged 
from  it  to-day  by  no  act  of  your  own. 
It  is  late ;  I  need  say  no  more  to-night. 
You  will  guard  the  treasure  jou  have 
here,  without  advice  or  reminder  from 


me. 


)t 


With  these  words  he  rose  to  go. 
''But  go  you  first,  John,**  he  said 
good-humouredly,  ''with  a  light,  with- 
out saying  what  you  want  to  say,  what- 
ever that  may  be  ; "  John  Carker  ■ 
\ieax\i  'wva  Vc^^  viA  Vi^  ^Q<^d  have 
xcXusv  edk.  \V.  *vdl  ^'fiRfcOa. ,  SS.  \ia  «ss^J^\*'''  veil. 


interposed  ike  viator,  "  1  ^pt  it  V>\Afi^  laft  ^''^^  »•  ^^^  '"^^  '«'**'  "****' 
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\lVeliave  talked  alone  before,  and  in  tbis 
xx>om  too  ;  though  it  looks  more  natural 
"^rith  you  here." 

Following  him  out  with  his  eyes,  he 
*fcumed  kindly  to  Harriet,  and  said  in  a 
3.ower  Yoice,  and  with  an  altered  and 
.graver  manner : 

**  Ton  wish  to  ask  me  something  of 
^he  man  whose  sister  it  is  your  misfor- 
-%une  to  be." 

*'  I  dread  to  ask,"  said  Harriet. 
"Yon  have  looked  so  earnestly  at 
Tne    more    than    once,"    rejoined    the 
"visitor,  '*that  I  think  I  can  divine  your 
<luestion.     Has  he  taken  money?     Is 
it  that?" 
"  Yes.»' 
"He  has  not." 

"I  thank  Heaven  !'*  said  Harriet. 
"For  the  sake  of  John." 

**  That  he  has  abused  his  trust  in 
many  ways,"  said  Mr.  Morfin ;  *'that 
he  has  oftener  dealt  and  speculated  to 
advantage  for  himself,  than  for  the 
House  he  represented ;  that  he  has  led 
the  House  on,  to  prodigious  ventures, 
often  resulting  in  enormous  losses  ;  that 
he  has  always  pampered  the  vanity  and 
ambition  of  his  employer,  when  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  held  them  in  check, 
and  shown,  as  it  was  ih'  his  power  to 
do,  to  what  they  tended  here  or  there  ; 
will  not,  perhaps,  surprise  you  now. 
Undertakings  have  been  entered  on,  to 
swell  the  reputation  of  the  House  for 
vast  resources,  and  to  exhibit  it  in 
magnificent  contrast  to  other  merchants* 
houses,  of  which  it  requires  a  steady 
head  to  contemplate  the  possibly — a 
few  disastrous  changes  of  affairs  might 
render  them  the  probably  —  ruinous 
consequences.  In  the  midst  of  the 
many  transactions  of  the  House,  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  :  a  great  labyrinth 
of  which  only  he  has  held  the  clue  :  he 
has  had  the  opportunity,  and  he  seems 
to  have  used  it,  of  keeping  the  various 
results  afloat,  when  ascertained,  and 
substituting  estimates  and  generalities 
for  &cts.  But  latterly — you  follow  me, 
Miss  Harriet  ? " 

"Perfectly,  perfectly,"  she  answered, 
wzih  her  frightened  face  fixed  on  his. 
^*I*inf  tell  me  all  the  worst  at  once." 
**  L&^terlj,  be  tppean  io  luve  de- 


voted the  greatest  pains  to  making  these 
results  so  plain  and  clear,  that  refer- 
ence to  the  private  books  enables  one 
to  grasp  them,  numerous  and  varying 
as  they  are,  with  extraordinary  ease. 
As  if  he  bad  resolved  to  show  his 
employer  at  one  broad  view  what  has 
been  brought  upon  him  by  ministration 
to  his  ruling  passion  !  That  it  has 
been  his  constant  practice  to  minister 
to  that  passion  basely,  and  to  flatter 
it  corruptly,  is  indubitable.  In  that, 
his  criminality,  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  House,  chiefly 
consists." 

"One  other  word  before  you  leave  me, 
dear  Sir,*'  said  Harriet.  "  There  is  no 
danger  in  all  this  ? " 

"  How  danger  ? "  he  returned,  with  a 
little  hesitation. 

**  To  the  credit  of  the  House  ?" 

"I  cannot  help  answering  you  plainly, 
and  trusting  you  completely,"  said  Mr. 
Morfin,  after  a  moment*s  survey  of  her 
face. 

*  *  You  may.     Indeed  you  may  ! " 

"  I  am  sure  I  may.  Danger  to  the 
House's  credit  ?  No  ;  none.  There  may 
be  difficulty,  greater  or  less  difficulty, 
but  no  danger,  unless — unless,  indeed 
— the  head  of  the  House,  unable  to 
bring  his  mir.d  to  the  reduction  of  iti 
enterprises,  and  positively  refusing  to 
believe  that  it  is,  or  can  be,  in  any 
position  but  the  position  in  which  he  has 
always  represented  it  to  himself,  should 
urge  it  beyond  its  strength.  Then  it 
would  totter." 

"But  there  is  no  apprehension  of 
that?"  said  Harriet. 

"There  shall  be  no  half-confidence," 
he  replied,  shaking  her  hand,  "between 
ns.  Mr.  Dombey  is  unapproachable  by 
any  one,  and  his  state  of  mind  is 
haughty,  rash,  unreasonable,  and  un- 
governable, now.  But  he  is  disturbed 
and  agitated  now  beyond  all  common 
bound^  and  it  may  pass.  You  now 
know  all,  both  worst  and  best.  No 
more  to-nigbt,  and  good  night ! " 

With  that  he  kissed  her  hand,  and, 
passing  out  to  the  door  where  her  bro- 
ther   BtCKA    «k^^\IvCi%  \^  C»\sisS!L'^^  ^x*» 
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•ee  eaah  oiber  iooq  and  often,  he  might 
speak  at  another  time,  if  he  would, 
but  there  was  no  leisure  for  it  tben ; 
and  went  away  at  a  round  pace,  in 
order  that  no  word  of  gratitude  might 
follow  him. 

The  brother  and  sister  sat  conversing 
by  the  fireside,  until  it  was  almost  day; 
made  sleepless  by  this  glimpse  of  the 
new  world  that  opened  before  them, 
and  feeling  like  two  people  shipwrecked 
long  ago,  upon  a  solitary  coast,  to  whom 
a  ship  had  come  at  last,  when  they 
were  old  in  resignation,  and  had  lost 
all  thought  of  any  other  home.  But 
another  and  different  kind  of  dis- 
quietude kept  them  waking  too.  The 
darkness  out  of  which  this  light  had 
broken  on  them  gathered  around ;  and 
the  shadow  of  their  guilty  brother  was 
in  the  house  where  his  foot  had  never 
trod. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  driven  out,  nor  did 
it  fade  before  the  sun.  Next  morning 
it  was  there:  at  noon;  at  night.  Darkest 
and  most  distinet  at  nighty  as  is  now 
to  be  told. 

John  Carker  had  gone  out,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  letter  of  appointment  from 
their  friend,  and  Harriet  was  left  in  the 
house  alone.     She  bad  been  alone  some  i 
hours.     A  dull,  grave  evening,  and  a  | 
deepenbg  twilight,  were  not  favourable 
to  the  removal  of  the  oppression  on  her 
spirits.     The  idea  of  this  brother,  long  ! 
nnseen  and  unknown,  flitted  about  her 
in  frightful  shapes.      He  was    dead,  j 
dying,  calling  to  her,  staring  at  her,  | 
frowning  on  her.     The  pictures  in  her 
mind  were  so  obtrusive  and  exact  that»  I 
as  the  twilight  deepened,  she  dreaded 
to  raise  her  head  and  look  at  the  dark 
comers  of  the  room,  lest  his  wraith,  the 
offspring  of  her  excited  imagination, 
should  be  waiting  there,  to  startle  her.  ; 
Once  she  had  such  a  fancy  of  his  being  I 
in  the  next  room,  hiding  ^though  she 
knew  quite  well  what  a  distempered 
fancy  it  was,  and  had  no  belief  in  it — 
that  she  forced  hei*self  to  go  there,*  for 
her  own  conviction.     But  in  vain.    The 
room  resumed  its  sh  idowy  terrors,  the 
moment  she  left  it;  and  she  had  no 
more  power  to  divert  herself  of  these 
vigne  impressions  of  disad,  than  if  they 


had  been  stone  giants,  rooted  in  tti 
solid  earth. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  she  was  at* 
ting  near  the  wimiow,  with  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  looking  down,  when, 
sensible  of  a  sudd^  increase  in  the 
gloom  of  the  ajiartment,  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and  uttered  an  involuntwy  cry. 
Close  to  the  glass,  a  pale  scared  isut 
gazed  in ;  vacantly,  for  an  instant,  as 
searching  for  an  object ;  then  the  ^ei 
rested  on  herself,  and  lighted  up. 

**Letmein!  Let  me  in!  I  wail 
to  speak  to  yon ! "  and  the  lumd  rattled 
on  the  glass. 

She  recognised  immediatelytbe  womaa 
with  the  long  dark  hair,  to  whom  she 
had  given  warmth,  food,  and  shelter, 
one  wet  night.  Naturally  afraid  of  her, 
remembering  her  violent  behaTionr, 
Harriet,  retreating  a  little  from  the 
window,  stood  undecided  and  alarmed. 

'*  Let  me  in !  Let  me  speak  to  yoa! 
I  am  thaukful — quiet— humble — ^any- 
thing you  like.  But  let  me  speak  to 
you." 

The  vehement  manner  of  the  entreaty, 
the  earnest  expression  of  the  &ce,  the 
trembling  of  the  two  hands  that  were 
raised  imploringly,  a  certain  dread  and 
terror  in  the  voice  akin  to  her  own  con* 
dition  at  the  moment,  prevailed  witii 
Harriet  She  hastened  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

'*  May  I  come  in,  or  shall  I  speak 
here  ?**  said  the  woman,  catching  at  her 
hand. 

'*  What  is  it  that  yon  want  ?  What 
is  it  that  you  have  to  say?** 

**  Not  much,  but  let  me  say  it  out, 
or  I  shall  nerer  say  it.  I  am  tempted 
now  to  go  away.  There  seem  to  be 
hands  dragging  me  from  the  door.  Let 
me  come  in,  if  you  can  trust  me  fortius 
once  !*' 

Her  energy  again  prevailed,  and  they 
passed  into  the  fire-light  of  the  little 
kitchen,  where  she  had  before  sat^  and 
ate,  and  dried  her  clothes. 

*'Sit  there,**  said  Alice,  kneeling 
down  beside  her,  *^and  look  at  me 
You  remember  me  ?" 

**Ido.** 

*'  Ton  remember  what  I  told  yoo  I 
had  been,  and  where  1  «aiD^  f  nan, 
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ragged  aacl  Isme^  with  the  fierce  wind 
Wknd  weather  beating  on  my  head  ? " 

"  Yes." 

'*  You  know  how  I  came  back  that 
ariight,  and  threw  your  money  in  the 
clirt,  and  cui-sed  you  and  your  race. 
"^owy  see  me  here,  upon  my  knees. 
^m  I  less  earnest  now,  than  I  was 
then  J " 

"  If  what  you  ask,"  said  Harriet, 
gently,  **  is  forgiveness — " 

*  *  But  it 's  not !  *'  returned  the  other, 
'^vith  a  proud,  fierce  look.  "What  I 
ssk  is  to  be  believed.  Now  you  shall 
Judge  if  I  am  worthy  of  belief,  both  as 
]I  was,  and  as  I  am." 

Still  upou  her  knees,  and  with  her 
eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  the  fire  shining 
on  her  ruined  beauty  and  her  wild 
T}Iack  hair,  one  long  tress  of  which  she 
pulled  over  her  shoulder,  and  wound 
sbout  her  hand,  and  thoughtfully  bit 
and  tore  while  speaking,  she  went  on : 

*  *  When  I  was  young  and  pretty,  and 
this,"  plucking  contemptuously  at  the 
hair  she  held,  "  was  only  handled  deli- 
cately, and  couldn't  be  admired  enough, 
my  mother,  who  had  not  been  very 
mindful  of  me  as  a  child,  found  out  my 
meiits,  and  was  fond  of  me,  and  proud 
of  me.  She  was  covetous  and  poor,  and 
thought  to  make  a  sort  of  property  of 
me.'  No  great  lady  ever  thought  that 
of  a  daughter  yet,  I  *m  sure,  or  acted 
as  if  she  did — it 's  never  done,  we  all 
know — and  that  shows  that  the  only 
iustancps  of  mothers  bringing  up  their 
daughters  wrong,  and  evil  coming  of  it, 
are  among  such  miserable  folks  as  us." 

Looking  at  the  fire,  as  if  she  were 
forgetful,  for  the  moment,  of  having 
any  auditor,  she  continued  in  a  dreamy 
way,  as  she  wound  the  long  tr^s  of 
hair  tight  round  and  round  her  hand. 

**  What  came  of  that,  I  needn't  say. 
Wretched  marriages  don't  come  of  such 
things,  in  our  degree;  only  wretched- 
ness and  ruin.  Wretchedness  and  ruin 
came  on  me — came  on  me." 

Raising  her  eyes  swiftly  from  their 
moody  gaze  upon  the  fire,  to  Harriet's 
face,  she  said — 

"I  am  wasting  time,  and  there  is 
none  to  spai-e ;  yet  if  1  hadn't  thought  of 
ftiJ,  I  shouldn't  be  here  now.  Wretched- 


ness and  ruin  earae  on  me,  I  say.  I 
was  made  a  short-lived  toy,  and  flung 
aside  more  cruelly  and  carelessly  than 
even  such  things  are.  By  whose  hand 
do  you  think?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?"  said  Harriet. 

**  Why  do  you  tremble  ? "  rejoined 
Alice,  with  an  eager  look.  **  His  usage 
made  a  Devil  of  me.  I  sunk  in  wretch- 
edness and  rain,  lower  and  lower  yet. 
I  was  concerned  in  a  robbery — in  every 
part  of  it  but  the  gains — and  was  found 
out,  and  sent  to  be  tried,  without  a 
friend,  wit^iout  a  penny.  Though  I 
was  but  a  girl,  I  would  have  gone  to 
Death,  sooner  than  ask  him  for  a  word, 
if  a  word  of  his  could  have  saved  nie. 
I  would  !  To  any  death  that  could 
have  been  invented.  But  my  mother, 
covetous  always,  sent  to  him  in  my 
name,  told  the  true  story  of  my  case, 
and  humbly  prayed  and  petitioned  for  a 
small  last  gift — for  not  so  many  pounds 
as  I  have  fingers  on  this  hand.  Who 
was  it  do  you  think,  who  snapped  his 
fingers  at  me  in  my  misery,  lying,  as  he 
believed,  at  his  feet,  and  left  me  with- 
out even  this  poor  sign  of  remembrance ; 
well  satisfied  that  I  should  be  sent 
abroad,  beyond  the  reach  of  further 
trouble  to  him,  and  should  die,  and  rut 
there  ?     Who  was  this,  do  you  think  ?" 

**Why  do  you  ask  me?"  repeated 
Harriet. 

"  Why  do  you  tremble  ? "  said  Alice, 
laying  her  hand  upon  her  arm,  and 
looking  in  her  face,  "  but  that  the 
answer  is  on  your  lips  1  It  was  your 
brother  James." 

Harriet  trembled  more  and  more,  but 
did  not  avert  her  eyes  from  the  eager 
luok  that  rested  on  them. 

**  When  I  knew  you  were  his  sister — 
which  was  on  that  night — I  came  back, 
weary  and  lame,  to  spurn  your  gift.  I 
felt  that  night  as  if  I  could  have  ti-a- 
veiled,  weary  and  lame,  over  the  whole 
world,  to  stab  him,  iif  I  could  have 
found  him  in  a  lonely  place  with  no  one 
near.  Do  you  believe  that  I  was 
earnest  in  all  that  ?  ** 

*  *  I  do  !  Good  Heaven,  why  are  y  on 
come  again?" 

*' Since  then,"  said  Alice,  with  tne 
same  grasp  of  her  ai*m,  and  the  same 
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look  in  ber  hiee,  **  I  hxn  worn,  him ! 
I  hare  folloired  him  with  my  eyes,  in 
the  broad  day.  If  any  spark  of  my 
resentment  slambered  in  my  bosom,  it 
sprung  into  a  blaze  when  my  eyes  rested 
on  him.  You  ksov  he  has  wronged  a 
proud  man,  and  made  him  his  deadly 
enemy.  What  if  I  had  giren  informa- 
tion of  him  to  that  man  ? " 

'*  Information  !**  repeated  Harriet. 

*'  What  if  I  had  found  out  one  who 
knew  your  brother*s  secret ;  who  knew 
the  manner  of  his  flight ;  who  knew 
where  he  and  the  companion  of  his 
flis^ht  were  gone  I  What  if  I  had  made 
him  utter  all  his  knowledge,  word  by 
word,  before  this  enemy,  concealed  to 
hear  it  ?  What  if  I  had  sat  by  at  the 
time,  looking  into  this  enemy^s  face, 
and  seeing  it  change  till  it  was  scarcely 
human  ?  What  if  I  had  seen  him  rush 
away,  mad,  in  pursuit?  What  if  I 
knew,  now,  that  he  was  on  his  road, 
more  fiend  tiian  man,  and  must,  in  so 
many  hours,  come  up  with  him  f " 

"  Remove  your  hand  1"  said  Harriet, 
recoiling.  **  Go  away  1  Tour  touch 
is  dreadful  to  me  !  *' 

^I  have  done  this,**  pursued  the 
other,  with  her  eager  look,  regardless  of 
the  interruption.  **  Do  I  speak  and 
look  as  if  I  really  had  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve what  I  am  saying  ?  '* 

"  I  fear  I  must.     Let  my  arm  go  !  ** 

'*Not  yet.  A  moment  more.  Tou 
can  think  what  my  revengeful  purpose 
must  have  been,  to  last  so  long,  and 
urge  me  to  do  this  ?  *' 

"  Dreadful  !*'  said  Harriet. 

**  Then  when  you  see  me  now,**  said 
Alice,  hoarsely,  **here  again,  kneeling 
quietly  on  the  ground,  with  my  touch 
upon  your  arm,  with  my  eyes  upon 
your  face,  you  may  believe  that 
thtfo  ia  no  oommon  earnestness  in  what 


I  say,  and  thai  no  eomniai  sbng^ki 
been  battling  in  my  breast  I  sm 
ashamed  to  speak  tiie  words,  hot  I  n- 
lent.  I  despise  myself ;  I  have  fbagfai 
with  myself  all  day,  and  all  last  night ; 
but  I  relent  towards  him  wiUioat 
reason,  and  wiah  to  repair  what  I  have 
done,  if  it  is  possible.  I  woiddD't 
have  them  oome  together  while  lus 
pursuer  is  so  blind,  and  headlrag.  If 
you  had  seen  him  as  he  went  oat  hut 
night,  yon  would  know  the  dang? 
better." 

**  flow  shall  it  be  prevented  1  Whik 
can  I  do  !  *'  cried  Harriet. 

"All  night  long,"  pursued  the  other, 
hurriedly,  *'  I  had  diWms  of  him— and 
yet  I  didn*t  sleep— in  his  blood.  All 
day,  I  have  had  him  near  me.** 

"What  can  I  do!*'  said  Harriet^ 
shuddering  at  these  words. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  who*ll  write,  or 
send,  or  go  to  him,  let  them  lose  no 
time.  He  is  at  Dijon.  Do  you  know 
the  name,  and  where  it  is  ?** 

"Yes!** 

"Warn  him  that  the  man  he  hu 
made  his  enemy  is  in  a  frenzy,  and 
that  he  doesn't  know  him  if  he  makes 
light  of  his  approach.  Tell  him  that 
he  is  on  the  road — I  know  he  is  ! — and 
hurrying  on.  Urge  him  to  get  avraj 
while  there  is  time — if  there  is  time-^ 
and  not  to  meet  him  yet.  A  month  or 
so  will  make  years  of  difference.  Let 
them  not  encounter,  through  me.  Any* 
where  but  there  !  Any  time  but  now  i 
Let  his  foe  follow  him,  and  find  him 
for  himself,  but  not  through  me  !  There 
is  enough  upon  my  head  without.** 

The  fire  ceased  to  be  reflected  in  her 
jet  black  hair,  uplifted  face,  and  eager 
eyes ;  her  hand  was  gone  from  Harriet's 
arm ;  and  the  place  where  she  had  beeiH 
empt^* 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


THB  Fuoinyis. 


Tn  time,  an  lionr  short  of  mid- 
idght;  the  place,  a  French  Apartment, 
comprising  some  half-dozen  rooms  ; — a 
dull  cold   hall    or  corridor,  a  dining- 
room,  a  drawing-room,  a  bed-chamber, 
and  an  inner  drawing-room,  or  boudoir, 
smaller  and  more  retired  than  the  rest. 
All  these  shut  in  by  one  large  pair  of 
doors  on  the  main  staircase,  but  each 
room  provided  with  two  or  three  pairs 
of  doors  of  its  own,  establishing  seye- 
ral  means  of  communication  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  apartment,  or 
with  certain  small  passages  within  the 
wall,  leading,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such 
houses,    to  some   back  stairs  with  an 
obscure     outlet     below.      The    whole 
situated  on  the  first  floor  of  so  large  an 
Hotel,    that    it  did    not    absorb   one 
entire  row  of  windows  upon  one  side 
of  the  square  court-yard  in  the  centre, 
upon  which  the  whole  four  sides  o£  the 
mansion  looked. 

An  air  of  splendour,  sufficiently  faded 
to  be  melancholy,  and  sufficiently  daz- 
zling to  clog  and  embarrass  thA  details 
of  liJfe  with  a  show  of  state,  reigned  fn 
these  rooms.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
were  gilded  and  painted ;  the  floors 
were  waxed  and  polished ;  crimson  dra- 
pery hung  in  festoons  from  window, 
door,  and  mirror;  and  candelabra, 
gnarled  and  intertwisted,  like  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  hoiiis  of  animals, 
stuck  out  from  the  panels  of  the  wall. 
But  in  the  day-time,  when  the  lat- 
tice-blinds (now  closely  shut)  were 
opened,  and  the  light  let  in,  traces 
were  discernible  among  this  finery,  of 
wear  and  tear  and  dust,  of  sun 
and  damp  and  smoke,  and  lengthened 
intervals  of  want  of  use  and  habita- 
tion, when  such  shows  and  toys  of  life 
seem  sensitive  like  life,  and  waste  as 
men  shut  up  in  prison  do.  Even 
night,  and  clusters  of  burning  candles, 
could  not  wholly  eSace  them,  though 


the  general  glitter  threw  them  in  the 
shade. 

The  glitter  of  bright  tapers,  and  their 
reflection  in  looking-glasses,  scraps  of 
gilding  and  gay  colours,  were  confined, 
OD  this  night,  to  one  room  —  that 
smaller  room  within  the  rest,  just  now 
enumerated.  Seen  from  the  hall,  where 
a  lamp  was  feebly  bui-ning,  through 
the  dark  perspective  of  opeo  doors,  it 
looked  as  shining  and  precious  as  a 
gem.  In  the  heart  of  its  radiance  sat 
a  beautiful  woman — Edith. 

She  was  alone.  The  same  defiant, 
scornful  woman  still.  The  cheek  a 
little  worn,  the  eye  a  little  larger  in 
appearance,  and  more  lustrous,  but  the 
haughty  bearing  just  the  same.  No 
shame  upon  her  brow ;  no  late  repent- 
ance bending  her  disdainful  neck.  Im- 
perious and  stately  yet,  and  yet  regard- 
less of  herself  and  of  all  else,  she  sat 
with  her  dark  eyes  cast  down,  waiting 
for  some  one. 

No  book,  no  work,  no  occupation  of 
any  kind  but  her  own  thoughts,  be- 
guiled the  tardy  time.  Some  purpose, 
strong  enough  to  fill  up  any  pause, 
possessed  her.  With  her  lips  pressed 
together,  and  quivering  if  for  a  moment 
she  released  them  from  her  control; 
with  her  nostril  inflated ;  her  hands 
clasped  in  one  another ;  and  her  pur- 
pose  swelling  in  her  breast ;  she  sat^ 
and  waited. 

At  the  sound  of  a  key  in  the  outer 
door,  and  a  footstep  in  the  hall,  she 
started  up,  and  cried  *•  Who 's  that  ? " 
The  answer  was  in  French,  and  two 
men  came  in  with  jingling  trays,  to 
make  preparation  for  supper. 

'*  Who  had  bade  them  do  so?**  she 
asked. 

**  Monsieur  had  commanded  it,  whev 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  take  tl<e 
apartment.  Monsieur  had  said,  wlca 
he  stayed  there  for  au  hour,  ea  route^ 
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and  left  the  letter  fbr  Madame — ^Ha- 
dame  had  receiyed  it  aorely  !** 

"Yes." 

"  A  ibonsand  pardons  !  The  sadden 
apprehension  that  it  might  have  been 
forgotten  had  struck  him ; "  a  bald 
man,  with  a  large  beard  from  a  neigh- 
bouring restaurant:  **with  despair! 
Monsieur  bad  said  that  supper  was  to 
be  ready  at  that  hour :  also  that  he 
had  tbrewamed  Madame  of  the  com- 
mands he  had  given,  in  his  letter. 
Monsieur  had  done  the  Golden  Head 
the  honour  to  request  that  the  supper 
should  be  choice  and  delicate.  Monsieur 
would  find  that  his  confidence  in  the 
Qolden  Head  was  not  misplaced." 

Edith  said  no  more,  but  looked  on 
thoughtfully  while  they  prepared  the 
table  for  two  persons,  and  set  the  wine 
upon  it.  She  arose  before  they  had 
finished,  and  taking  a  lamp,  passed 
into  the  bed-chamber  and  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  hurriedly  but 
narrowly  examined  all  the  doors  ;  par- 
ticularly one  in  the  former  room  that 
opened  on  the  passage  in  the  wall. 
From  this  she  took  the  key,  and  put  it 
on  the  outer  side.  She  then  came 
back. 

The  men — ^^the  second  of  wbom  was 
h  dark,  bilious  subject,  in  a  jacket, 
close  shaved,  and  with  a  black  head  of 
hair  close  cropped — ^had  comj^eted  their 
preparation  of  the  table,  and  were 
standing  looking  at  It.  He  who  had 
spoken  before,  inquired  whether  Ma- 
dame thought  it  would  be  long  before 
Monsieui'  arrived  ? 

•*  She  couldn't  say.     It  was  all  one." 

"Pardon  !  There  was  the  supper  I 
It  should  be  eaten  on  the  iustanL 
Monsieur  (who  spoke  French  like  an 
Angel — or  a  Frenchman — it  was  all 
the  same)  had  spoken  with  great  em- 
phasis of  his  punctuality.  But  the 
English  nation  had  so  grand  a  genius 
for  punctuality.  Ah  I  what  noiso  ! 
Oreat  Heaven,  here  was  Monsieur. 
Behold  him  I" 

In  effect,  Monsieur,  admitted  by  the 
other  of  the  two,  came,  with  his  gleaming 
teeth,  through  the  dark  rooms,  like  a 
mouth  ;  and  arriving  in  that  sanctuary 
of  light  and  colour,    a  figuie  at  full 


length,  embraeed  Madame,  tod  idp 
dr^sed  her  in  the  French  tongue  as  bis 
charming  wife. 

**  My  God  !  Madame  is  gobg  to 
faint.  Madame  is  overcome  with  joy ! " 
The  bald  man  with  the  bourd  obserred 
it,  and  cried  out. 

Madame  had  only  shrunk  and  sbi* 
vered.  Before  the  words  were  spoken, 
she  was  standing  with  her  hand  upon 
the  velvet  back  of  a  great  chair ;  kei 
figure  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  and 
her  face  immoveable. 

*  *  Franfois  has  flown  over  to  theGfolden 
Head  for  supper.  He  flies  on  these 
occasions  like  an  angel  or  a  bird.  The 
baggage  of  Monsieur  is  in  his  room. 
All  is  arranged.  The  supper  will  he 
here  this  moment."'  These  facts  the 
bald  man  notified  with  bows  and 
smiles,  and  presently  the  supper  camei 

The  hot  dishes  were  on  -a  chafing- 
dish  ;  the  cold  already  set  forth,  with 
the  change  of  service  on  a  side-board. 
Monsieur  was  satisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement.  The  supper  table  being 
small,  it  pleased  him  very  welL  Let 
them  set  the  chafing-dish  n^pon  the 
floor,  and  go.  He  would  remove  the 
dishes  with  his  own  hands. 

"Pardon!"  said  the  bald  man, 
politely.     "  It  was  impossible  ! " 

Monsieur  was  of  another  opinion. 
He  required  no  further  attendance  that 
night. 

"But  Madame" the  bald  man 

hinted. 

"Madame,"  replied  Monsieur,  "had 
her  own  maid.     It  was  enough.** 

"  A  million  pardons  !  No  !  Madams 
had  no  maid  ! " 

"I  came  here  alone,"  said  Edith. 
"It  was  my  choice  to  do  so.  I  am 
well  used  to  travelling  ;  I  want  do 
attendance.  They  need  send  nobody 
to  me." 

Monsieur  accordingly,  persevering  la 
his  first  proposed  impossibility,  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  the  two  attendants  to 
the  outer  door,  and  secure  it  after  them 
for  the  night.  The  bald  man  turning 
round  to  bow,  as  he  went  out,  observed 
that  Madame  still  stood  with  her  hand 
upon  the  velvet  back  of  the  great  chair, 
and  that  her  face  was  quite  r^gardku 
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iF  him,  tlKragh  she  was  looking  stnught 
fcefoT*  her. 

As  the  sonod  of  Carker^s  fastening 
lie  door  resounded  through  the  inter- 
tiediate  rooms,  and  seemed  to  come 
iTished  and  stifled  into  that  last  distant 
»xi«,  the  sound  of  the  Cathedral  clock 
^riking  twelve  mingled  with  it,  in 
Sdith^s  ears.  She  heard  him  pause,  as 
T  he  heard  it  too  and  listened  ;  and 
.lien  come  back  towards  her,  laying  a 
ong  train  of  footsteps  through  the  si- 
.«nce,  and  shutting  all  the  doors  behind 
:iiin  as  he  came  along.  Her  hand,  for 
it  moment,  lefb  the  velvet  chair  to  bring 
1^  knife  within  her  reach  upon  the 
table  ;  then  she  stood  as  she  had  stood 
before. 

'*  How  strange  to  come  here  by  your- 
self, ray  love,"  he  said  as  he  entered. 
•*  What  !**  she  returned. 
Her  tone  was  so  harsh  ;  the  quick 
'^um  of  her  head  so  fierce ;  her  attitude 
■o  repellant ;  and  her  frown  so  black  ; 
"that  he  stood,  with  the  lamp  in  his 
hand,    looking  at  her,  as  if  she  had 
struck  him  motionless. 

**I  say,"  he  at  length  repeated,  put- 
ting down  the  lamp,  and  smiling  his 
most  courtly  smile,  '*how  strange  to 
^me  here  alone  !  It  was  unnecessary 
caution  sorely,  and  might  have  defeated 
itselC  You  were  to  have  engaged  an 
attendant  at  Havre  or  Rouen,  and  have 
had  abundance  of  time  for  the  purpose, 
tiiough  you  had  been  the  mo2:t  capricious 
and  difficult  (as  you  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful, my  love)  of  women." 

Her  eyes  gleamed  strangely  on  him, 
but  she  stood  with  her  hand  restuig  on 
the  chair,  and  said  not  a  word. 

**  I  have  never,"  resumed  darker, 
''seen  you  look  so  handsome,  as  yon 
do  to-night.  Even  the  picture  I  have 
carried  in  my  mind  during  this  cruel 
probation,  and  whioh  I  have  contem- 
plated night  and  day,  is  exceeded  by 
the  reality." 

Not  a  word.  Not  a  look.  Her  eyes 
oomptetely  hidden  by  their  di-ooping 
lashes,  but  her  head  held  up. 

'*  Hard,  unrelenting  terms  they 
were!"  said  Carker,  with  a  smile, 
*'  but  they  are  all  fulfilled  and  passed, 
•ad  noAke  the  present  more  delicious 


and  more  safe.  SfcHy  shall  be  the 
place  of  our  retreat.  In  the  idlest 
and  easiest  part  of  the  world,  my  soul, 
we'll  both  seek  compensation  for  old 
slavery." 

He  was  coming  gaily  towards  her, 
when,  in  an  instant,  she  caught  the 
knife  up  from  the  table,  and  started  ono 
pace  back. 

"Stand  still !"  she  said,  "or  I  shall 
murder  you  ! " 

The  sudden  change  in  her,  the  tower- 
ing fury  and  intense,  abhorrence  spark- 
ling in  her  eyes  and  lighting  up  her 
brow,  made  him  stop  as  if  a  fire  had 
stopped  him. 

**  Stand  still !"  she  said,  **come  no 
nearer  me,  upon  your  life  ! " 

They  both  stood  looking  at  each 
other.  Rage  and  astonishment  were  in 
his  face,  but  he  controlled  them,  and 
said  lightly, 

"Come,  come  !  Tush,  we  are  alone, 
and  out  of  everybody's  sight  and  hear- 
ing. Do  you  think  to  frighten  me  with 
these  tricks  of  virtue  ?" 

**  Do  you  think  to  frighten  twc,"  she 
answered  fiercely,  **frora  any  purpose 
that  I  have,  and  any  course  I  am 
resolved  upon,  by  reminding  me  of  the 
solitude  of  this  place,  and  there  being 
no  help  near?  Me,  who  am  here 
alone,  designedly?  If  I  feared  you, 
should  I  not  have  avoided  you  ?  If  I 
feared  you,  should  I  be  liere,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  telling  you  to  your  fac© 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  ? " 

"And  what  is  that,"  he  said,  "you 
handsome  shrew  ?  Handsomer  so,  than 
any  other  woman  in  her  best  humour?** 

"  I  tell  you  nothing,"  she  returned, 
"until  you  go  back  to  that  chair— ex- 
cept this,  once  again — Don't  come  near 
me  !     Not  a  step  nearer.     I  tell  you,  if 
I  you  do,  as  Heaven  sees  us,  I  shall  mur- 
I  dcr  you  ! " 

'      "Do  you  mistake  me  for  your  hus- 
!  band  ?"  he  retorted,  with  a  grin. 

Disdaining  to  reply,    she   stretched 

her  arm  out,  pointing  to  the  chair.    He 

I  bit  his  lip,  frowned,  laughed,   and  sat 

I  down  in  it,  with  a  baffled,  irresolute, 

impatient  air,  he  was  umable  to  conceal ; 

i  and  biting    his    nail    nervously,    and 

looking  at  her  lidewaya^  with   bitte? 
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wlnle  ht  feigMd  to 
be  MDiued  by  ber  ca:>nce. 

She  put  the  knife  down  apm  the 
table,  ftod  ionehiog  her  bosom  vith  her 
band,  laud  : 

'*  I  hare  Moething;  lyinf  here  tbat 
Sa  no  lore  trinket;  and  aoooer  than 
endure  yoar  toach  once  more,  I  vonld 
nee  it  on  yon — and  yon  know  it,  while 
I  speak — with  leai  relaetance  than  I 
would  on  any  other  creeping  thing  tbat 
lires." 

He  affected  to  Ungb  jestingly,  and 
entreated  ber  to  act  ber  play  out 
qnickly,  for  the  snpper  was  growing 
eokU  Bat  the  secret  look  with  which 
be  regarded  her,  was  more  sullen  and 
lowering,  and  he  struck  his  foot  uice 
upon  the  floor  with  a  muttered  oath. 

"How  many  times,**  said  Edith, 
bending  her  darkest  glance  upon  him, 
"has  your  bold  knavery  assailed  me 
with  outrage  and  insult  ?  How  many 
times  in  your  smooth  manner,  and 
mocking  words  and  looks,  bare  I  been 
twitted  with  my  courtship  and  my  mar- 
riage  ?  How  many  times  have  you  laid 
bare  my  wound  of  love  for  that  sweet, 
injured  girl,  and  lacerated  it?  How 
often  have  you  fanned  the  fire  on 
which,  for  two  years,  I  haye  writhed  ; 
and  tempted  me  to  take  a  desperate 
revenge,  when  it  has  most  tortured  me." 

**  I  have  no  doubt.  Ma'am,"  he  re- 
plied, **  that  yon  have  kept  a  good 
account,  and  that  it  *s  pretty  accurate. 
Come,  Edith.  To  your  husband,  poor 
wretch,  this  was  well  enough — ^* 

**  Why,  ifi"  she  said,  surveying  him 
with  a  haughty  contempt  and  disgust, 
that  he  shrunk  under,  let  him  brave  it 
as  he  would,  "if  all  my  other  reasons 
for  despising  him  could  have  been 
blown  away  like  feathers,  his  having 
you  for  his  counsellor  and  favourite, 
would  have  almost  been  enough  to  hold 
their  place.** 

"Is  that  a  reason  why  you  have 
ran  away  with  me  ? "  he  asked  her, 
tauntingly. 

"  Yes,  and  why  we  are  face  to  face 
for  the  last  time.  Wretch  !  We  meet 
to-night,  and  part  to-night.  For  not 
one  moment  after  I  have  ceased  to 
■peak,  will  I  stay  beret** 
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He  tmed  spoa  as 

look,  aad  griped  the  U\ik  vidi  ^ii 
band  ;  but  neither  tqk,  nor  othema 
answered  or  threakened  her. 

**  I  am  a  wofltaa,**  the  aidi  on* 
froatiag  himskedfuUy,  *'«ktnaWt 
very  childhood  has  been  dascd  ud 
steeled.  I  have  been  ofeed  udit*  IliBci 
jected,  pot  up  and  appndaed,  until  ny  l^-th 
very  sool  hsa  sickened.  I  ban  «A  I  itviAc 
had  an  accomplishment  or  gncet^  lifitifl 
might  have  been  a  resource  to  ne,  b«k  lii^ 
it  has  been  paiaded  and  nndedtoa-  |kiv; 
hance  my  vijae,  as  if  the  eommos  end 
had  called  it  through  the  streeto.  Hj 
poor,  proud  ^ends,  have  looked  on  v^ 
approved ;  and  every  tie  betwea  « 
has  been  deadened  in  my  breasL  Ttat 
is  not  one  of  than  for  whom  I  eve,  ti 
I  could  care  for  a  pet-dog.  I  ^ 
alone  in  the  world,  remembering  veil 
what  a  hollow  world  it  has  been  to  ne, 
and  what  a  hollow  part  of  it  I  IttTi 
been  myselt  You  know  ihiSf  snd  joi 
know  that  mj  fiune  with  it  is  wortkkfl 
tome.** 

"  Yes  ;  I  imagined  that,**  he  saii 

"  And  calculated  on  it,*'  she  rejoined, 
"and  so  pursued  me.     Grown  too  in* 
different  for  any  opposition  but  indif* 
ference,    to  the  daily  working  of  tb} 
hands  that  had  moulded  me  to  this ;  aoa 
knowing  that  my  marriage  would  »t 
least  prevent  their  hawking  of  me  np 
and  downi ;  I  suffered  myself  to  be  sold 
as  infamously  as  any  woman  with  s 
baiter  round  her  neck  is  sold  in  any 
maikct-]<!ace.     You  know  that" 

"  Yes,"    he   said,    showing  all  bii 
teeth.     "I  know  that." 

*'  And  calculated  on  it,**  she  rejoined 
once  more,  "  and  so  pursued  me.  From 
my  maniage  day,  I  found  myself  ex* 
pcMod  to  such  new  sbame — ^to  such  soli* 
citation  and  pursuit  (expressed  as  clearly 
as  if  it  had  been  wiitten  in  the  coarsest 
words,  and  thrust  into  my  hand  at 
every  turn)  from  one  mean  villain,  tb* 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  known  humi- 
liation till  tbat  time.  This  shame  my 
husband  fixed  upon  me ;  hemmed  me 
round  with,  himself ;  steeped  me  in, 
with  bis  own  hands,  and  of  his  own  act, 
repeated  hundreds  of  times.  And  thai 
—forced  by  the  two  from  every  point  d 
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-forced  by  the  two  to  yield 
<  retreat  of  love  and  gentle- 

me,  or  to  be  a  new  mis- 
its  innocent  object — driven 
to  each,  and  beset  by  one 
aped  the  other — my  anger 
to  distraction  against  both, 
enow  against  which  it  rose 
i  master  or  the  man  ! " 
led  her  closely,  as  she  stood 
in  the  very  triumph  of  her 
}eauty.  She  was  resolate, 
ndanntable ;  with  no  more 
than  of  a  worm, 
hould  I  say  of  honour  or  of 
on!"  she  went  on.  "What 
)uld  it  have  to  you;  what 
uld  it  have  from  me  !  But 
I  that  the  lightest  touch  of 
makes  my  blood  cold  with 
that  from  the  hour  when  I 
d  hated  you,  to  now,  when 
ire  repugnance  is  enhanced  by 
e*s  knowledge  of  you  I  have 
fou  have  been  a  loathsome 

me  which  has  not  its  like 
low  then  ? " 

ered,  with  a  faint  laugh, 
>w  then,  my  queen  ? " 
;t  night,  when,  emboldened 
e  you  had  assisted  at,  you 

to  my  room  and  speak  to 
id,  "what passed  ?" 
gged    his    shoulders,    and 
kin. 

lassed  ? "  she  said, 
aemory  is  so  distinct,*'  he 
^  that  I  have  no  doubt  you 


»» 


she  said.  "Hear  it!  Pro- 
this  flight — not  this  flight, 
it  you  thought  it — you  told 
the  having  given  you  that 
id  leaving  you  to  be  dis- 
re,  if  you  so  thought  fit ; 
having  suffered  you  to  be 
oe  many  times  before, — and 
)  the  opportunities,  you  said, 
le  having  openly  avowed  to 
had  no  feeling  for  my  hus- 
ersion,  and  no  care  for  my- 
lost ;  I  had  given  you  the 
duce  my  name ;  and  I  lived, 
reputation,  at  the  pleasure 
.th." 


**  All  stratagems  Sn  lore — **  he  inter* 
rupted,  smiling.     "The  old  adage — ** 

"On  that  night,"  said  Edith,  "and 
then  the  struggle  that  I  long  had  had 
with  something  that  was  not  respect  for 
my  good  fame — that  was  I  know  not 
what — perhaps  the  clinging  to  that  last 
retreat—was  ended.  On  that  pight, 
and  then,  I  turned  from  everything  but 
passion  and  resentment.  I  struck  a 
blow  that  laid  your  lofty  master  in 
the  dust,  and  set  you  there,  before  me, 
looking  at  me  now,  and  knowing  what 
I  mean." 

He  sprung  up  from  his  chair  with  a 
great  oath.  She  put  her  hand  into  her 
bosom,  and  not  a  finger  trembled,  not  a 
hair  upon  her  head  was  stirred.  He  stood 
still  :  she  too  :  the  table  and  chair  be- 
tween  them. 

"  When  I  forget  that  this  man  put 
his  lips  to  mine  that  night,  and  held 
me  in  his  arms  as  he  has  done  again  to- 
night," said  Edith,  pointing  at  him  ; 
"when  I  forget  the  taint  of  his  kiss 
upon  my  cheek — the  cheek  that  Floreuce 
would  have  laid  her  guiltless  face  against 
— when  I  forget  my  meeting  with  her, 
while  that  taint  was  hot  upon  me,  and 
in  what  a  flood  the  knowledge  rushed 
upon  me  when  I  saw  her,  that  in  re- 
leasing her  from  the  persecution  I  had 
caused  her  by  my  love,  I  brought  a 
shame  and  degradation  on  her  name 
through  mine,  and  in  all  time  to  come 
should  be  the  solitary  figure  represent- 
ing in  her  mind  her  first  avoidance  of  a 
guilty  creature — then.  Husband,  from 
whom  I  stand  divorced  henceforth,  I 
will  forget  these  last  two  years,  and 
undo  what  I  have  done,  and  undeceive 
you  ! " 

Her  flashing  eyes,  uplifted  for  a  mo- 
ment, lighted  again  on  Carker,  and  she 
held  some  letters  out  in  her  left  hand. 

"See  these!"  she  said,  contemp- 
tuously. "You  have  addressed  these 
to  me  in  the  false  name  you  go  by  ; 
one  here,  some  elsewhere  on  m^  road. 
The  seals  are  unbroken.  Take  them 
back  ! " 

She  crunched  them  in  her  hand,  and 
tossed  them  to  his  feet.  And  as  sha 
looked  upon  him  now,  a  smile  was  on  hei 
face. 
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•*W€  Met  sad  ]Mrt  i>nghi»*'  die 
"Jam  kare  lallea  oa  Sieiliaii 
4ajB  sad  ■essnal  rest,  too  kmh.  Yon 
■lifbt  kare  cajol«d,  and  fiivned,  and 
p^ajed  joor  traitof's  part>  a  little  longer, 
aad  grown  ri^er.  Too  porckaae  jour 
ft»l«p(ooas  relireiiiait  dear !  ** 

'*  BdiUi  !**  be  retorted,  raenanB^lier 
vith  bis  band.  "Sit  down  !  Hare  done 
vitJi  tbis  !     Wbat  deril  puaMawiJ  70a  ?" 

"Their  naiiie  is  Legion,**  sbe  replied, 
vpraring  ber  pitmd  form  as  if  die 
vould  Imtc  enadied  bim  ;  "yon  and 
jour  master  bare  raised  tbem  in  a 
frnitfal  boose,  and  ihej  sball  tear  joa 
boib.  False  to  bira,  false  to  bis  inno- 
eentebild,  &lse  erery  waj  and  everj- 
wbere,  go  fortb  and  boast  of  me,  and 
gnasb  jonr  teetb  5or  once  to  know  that 
yon  wre  lying !  ** 

He  stood  before  ber,  mnttering  and 
menacing,  and  scowling  ronnd  as  if  for 
•omething  that  would  help  bim  to  con- 
quer her ;  bet  with  the  same  indomi- 
table spirit  sbe  opposed  him,  without 
Altering. 

"In  erery  rannt  yon  make,**  sbe 
■aid,  "I  hare  ray  triamph.  I  single 
out  in  yoQ  the  meanest  man  I  know, 
the  parasite  and  tool  of  the  proud 
tyrant^  that  his  wound  may  go  the 
deeper  and  may  rankle  more.  Boast, 
and  rerenge  me  on  him  !  Yon  know 
bow  yon  came  here  to-night ;  yon  know 
bow  yon  stand  cowering  there  ;  you  see 
yourself  in  colours  quite  as  despicable, 
if  not  as  odious,  as  those  iu  which  I  see 
you.  Boast  then,  and  rerenge  me  on 
yourself." 

The  foam  was  on  his  lips  ;  the  wet 
■tood  on  his  forehead.  If  she  would 
bare  faltered  once,  for  only  one  half- 
moment,  he  would  have  pinioned  her  ; 
but  she  was  as  firm  as  rock,  and  her 
searching  eyes  nerer  left  him. 

*  *  We  don't  part  so,"  ho  said.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  drivelling,  to  let  you 
go  in  your  mad  temper  ?  '* 

**Do    you    think,"    she   answered, 

that  I  am  to  be  stayed  ? " 

"  I  '11  try,  my  dear,"  he  said  with  a 
ferocious  gesture  of  his  head. 

*'  God's  mercy  on  vou,  if  you  try  by 
toming  near  me  !"  she  replied. 

"  And  what,"  he  swd,  "if  there  m 
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of  tbeae  smie  boMli  and  wnl! 
on  m  J  pari  ?  wha;t  if  I  were  to  ton 
t(K>  ?  Gome  ! "  and  bis  teeth  ^irl? 
dione  a^^iii.  "  We  must  make  a  tmtj 
of  tliis^  or  /  may  take  tcme  unexpected 
eoarae.     St  down,  at  down  !" 

"Too  buel*  she  cried,  with  e^ff 
tbai  seemed  to  stride  fire.  "I  bare 
thrown  my  fiune  and  good  name  to  the 
winds  !  I  hare  resoled  to  hear  the 
flliame  that  win  attaeb  to  me— resolTod 
to  know  that  it  attaches  falsely— tint 
yon  know  it  too — and  that  he  does  not, 
nerer  can,  and  nerer  shall.  I  'U  die^ 
and  make  no  sign.  For  this  I  am  here 
alone  with  yon,  at  tiie  dead  of  night 
For  this,  I  hare  met  you  here,  in  t 
hlse  name,  as  your  wi^  For  this,  I 
bare  been  seen  here  by  those  men, 
and  left  here.  Nothing  can  save  7<m 
now. 

He  would  bare  sold  his  soul  to  root 
her.  in  her  beauty,  to  the  floor,  and 
make  ber  arms  drop  at  her  sides,  acd 
hare  her  at  his  mercy.  But  he  coald 
not  look  at  her,  and  not  be  afraid  of 
her.  He  saw  a  strength  within  her 
that  was  resistless.  He  saw  that  she 
was  desperate,  and  that  her  unqnenek* 
able  hatred  of  bim  would  step  at  no* 
thing.  His  eyes  followed  the  hand 
that  was  put  with  such  rugged  uncon* 
genial  purpose  into  ber  white  bosom, 
and  he  thought  that  if  it  struck  at  bim, 
and  failed,  it  would  strike  there,  jost 
as  soon. 

He  did  not  renture,  therefore,  to  ad- 
vance towards  her  ;  but  the  door  by 
which  he  had  entered  was  behind  him, 
and  he  stepped  back  to  lock  it. 

"  Lastly,  take  ray  warning  !  look  t> 
yourself  !'*  she  said,  and  smiled  again. 
"  You  have  been  betrayed,  as  all  be- 
trayers are.  It  has  been  made  knotni 
that  you  are  in  this  place,  or  weie  to 
be,  or  have  been.  If  I  live,  I  saw  my 
husband  in  a  carriage  in  the  street 
to-night  ! " 

"Strumpet,  it's  false  1  **  cried 
Carker. 

At  the  moment,  tho  bell  rang  loudly 
in  the  hall.  He  turned  white,  af 
she  held  her  hand  up  like  an  enchant- 
ress, at  whose  invocation  the  sound  haul 
come. 
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••Harkf  do  yon  hear  it  t " 

He  set  his  back  agaiust  the  door; 
or  he  saw  a  change  in  her,  and  fancied 
ihe  was  coming  on  to  pass  him.  But, 
n  a  moment,  she  was  gone  thi'ou.gli 
he  opposite  doors  communicating  with 
.he  bed-chamber,  and  they  shut  upon 
ler. 

Once  turned,  once  changed  in  her  in- 
lexibie  unyielding  look,  he  felt  that  he 
»uld  cope  with  her.  He  thought  a 
ludden  terror,  occasioned  by  this  night- 
blarm,  had  subdued  her ;  not  the  less 
readily,  for  her  overwrought  condition, 
rhrowing  open  the  doors,  he  followed, 
dmost  instantly. 

But  the  room  was  dark ;  and  as  she 
made  no  answer  to  his  call,  he  was  fain 
to  go  back  for  the  lamp.  He  held  it 
op,  and  looked  round  everywhere, 
expecting  to  see  her  crouching  in  some 
corner  ;  but  the  room  Was  empty.  So, 
into  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room 
he  went,  in  succession,  with  the  un- 
certain steps  of  a  man  in  a  strange 
place ;  looking  fearfully  about,  and 
prying  behind  screens  and  couches ;  but 
she  was  not  there.  No.  nor  in  the  hall, 
which  was  so  bare  that  he  could  see 
that,  at  a  glance. 

All  this  time,  the  nnging  at  the  bell 
was  constantly  renewed,  and  those 
without  were  beating  at  the  door.  He 
put  his  lamp  down  at  a  distance,  and 
going  near  it,  listened.  There  were 
several  voices  talking  together ;  at  least 
two  of  them  in  English  ;  and  though 
ihe  door  was  thick,  and  there  was  great 
confusion,  he  knew  one  of  these  too  well 
to  doubt  whose  voice  it  was. 

He  took  up  his  lamp  again,  and  came 
back  quickly  through  all  the  rooms. 
Stopping  as  he  quitted  each,  and  looking 
round  fur  her,  with  the  light  raised 
above  his  head.  He  was  standing  thus 
in  the  bed-chamher,  when  the  door. 


leading  to  the  little  passage  in  the  waO^ 
caught  his  eye.  He  went  to  it,  and 
found  it  fastened  on  the  other  side  ;  but 
she  had  dropped  a  veil  in  going  through, 
and  shut  it  in  the  door. 

All  this  time  the  people  on  the  stairs 
were  ringing  at  the  bell,  and  knocking 
with  their  hands  and  feet. 

He  was  not  a  coward  :  but  these 
sounds ;  what  had  gone  before ;  the 
strangeness  of  the  place,  which  had 
confused  him,  even  in  his  return  from 
the  hall ;  the  frustration  of  his  schemes 
(for,  strange  to  say,  he  would  have  been 
much  bolder,  if  they  had  succeeded) ; 
the  unseasonable  time  ;  the  recollection 
of  having  no  one  near  to  whom  he 
could  appeal  for  any  friendly  oflBce  ; 
above  all,  the  sudden  sense,  which 
made  even  his  heart  beat  like  lead, 
that  the  man  whose  confidence  he  had 
outraged,  and  whom  he  had  so  treach- 
erously deceived,  was  there  to  recognise 
and  challenge  him  with  his  mask 
plucked  off  his  face ;  struck  a  panic 
through  him.  He  tried  the  door  in 
which  the  veil  was  shut,  but  couldn't 
force  it.  He  opened  one  of  the  windows, 
and  looked  down  through  the  lattice 
of  the  blind,  iuto  the  coui-t-yard  ;  but 
it  was  a  high  leap,  and  the  stones  were 
pitiless.  « 

The  ringing  and  knocking  still  con- 
tinuing— his  panic  too — he  went  back 
to  the  door  in  the  bed-chamber,  and 
with  some  new  efiforts,  each  more 
stubborn  than  the  last,  wrenched  it 
open.  Seeing  the  little  staircase  not 
far  oif,  and  feeling  the  night-air  coming 
up,  he  stole  back  for  his  hat  and  coat, 
made  the  door  as  secure  after  him  as  he 
could,  crept  down  lamp  in  hand,  ex- 
tinguished it  on  seeing  the  street,  and 
having  put  it  in  a  corner,  went  out 
where  tlus  start  were  shiuingi 
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CHAPTER  LY. 


T8«  porter  al  the  inn  gste  wludij 
•hvi  the  ooari>janl  from  the  street^ 
bed  left  the  UtUe  widiei  of  his  boue 
open,  Aod  vat  gone  awaj ;  no  doubt  to 
mingle  in  the  dlsiaot  noiee  at  the  door 
on  the  great  etaircaw.  Lifting  the 
latcb  aoftlj,  Carker  crept  eat,  and 
•batting  the  jangling  gate  after  him 
with  aa  little  noise  as  poesible^  harried 
otL 

In  the  ferer  of  lus  mortification  and 
vnavailing  rage,  the  pan'c  that  had 
•eixed  upon  Um  mastered  him  com- 
pletely. It  rose  to  socb  a  height  that 
he  woold  have  blindly  encountered 
almost  any  risk,  rather  than  meet  the 
man  of  whom,  two  hours  ago,  he  bad 
been  utterly  regardless.  His  fierce 
arrival,  which  he  had  never  expected  ; 
the  sound  of  bis  voice ;  their  having 
been  so  near  a  meeting,  face  to  face ; 
he  would  have  braved  out  this,  after 
the  first  momentary  shock  of  alarm, 
and  would  have  put  as  bold  a  front 
upon  bis  guilt  as  any  villain.  But  the 
springing  of  his  mine  upon  himself, 
teemed  to  have  rent  and  shivered  all 
his  hardihood andself-reliance.  Spumed 
like  any  reptile ;  entrapped  and  mocked ; 
turned  upon,  and  trodden  down  by  the 
proud  womau  whose  mind  he  had  slowly 
poisoned,  as  he  thought,  until  she  had 
sunk  into  the  mere  creature  of  his 
pleasure ;  undeceived  in  his  deceit,  and 
with  his  fox's  hide  stripped  off,  he 
sneaked  away,  abashed,  degi-aded,  and 
afraid. 

Some  other  terror  came  upon  him 
quite  removed  from  this  of  being  pur- 
sued, suddenly,  like  an  electric  shock, 
as  he  was  creeping  through  the  streets. 
Some  visionary  terror,  unintelligible 
and  inexplicable,  associated  with  a 
trembling  of  the  ground, — a  rush  and 
sweep  of  something  through  the  air, 
like  Death  upon  the  wing.  He  shrunk, 
M  if  to  let  the  thing  go  by.  It  was 
not  gone,  it  never  had  been  there,  yet 


what  a  startling  lioRor  it  bad  M 
bdiind. 

He  raised  his  wicked  fi^e,  so  foil  of 
trouble^  to  the  ni^t  sky  where  tbe 
stars,  so  full  of  peace,  were  shinii^  oi 
him  as  they  had  beea  when  he  fini 
stole  oat  into  the  air  ;  and  stopped  to 
think  what  he  ahonld  do.  The  dread 
of  being  hunted  in  a  strange  remote 
place,  where  the  laws  might  not  pro- 
tect him — the  novelty  of  the  feeli'^g 
that  it  wa$  strange  and  remote,  o^^ 
ating  in  his  being  left  alone  so  soddeoly 
amid  the  rains  of  bis  plans — -his  gretter 
dread  of  seeking  refuge  now,  in  Itidyor 
in  Sicily,  where  men  might  be  hired  to 
assassinate  him,  he  thought^  at  any 
dark  street  comer — the  way  wardness  o( 
guilt  and  fear — perhapm  some  sympathy 
of  action  with  the  taming  back  of  »U 
his  schemes — impelled  him  to  tan 
back  too,  and  go  to  England. 

*'I  am  safer  there,  in  any  cm. 
If  I  should  not  decide,*'  he  thought, 
**  to  give  this  fool  a  meeting,  I  am  lesi 
likely  to  be  traced  there,  than  abroad 
here,  now.  And  if  I  should  (this  emsed 
fit  being  over),  at  least  I  shall  not  b« 
alone,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  or 
advise  with,  or  stand  by  me.  I  shall 
not  be  run  in  apon  and  worried  like  i 
rat." 

He  muttered  Editb^s  name,  sod 
clenched  his  hand.  As  he  crept  aloog^ 
in  the  shadow  of  the  massive  buildings, 
he  set  his  teeth,  and  muttered  dresdfal 
imprecations  on  her  head,  and  looked 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  search  of  her. 
Thus,  he  stole  on  to  the  gate  of  an  ioa* 
yard.  The  people  wore  a- bed  ;  but  hii 
ringing  at  the  bell  soon  produce<l  a  man 
with  a  lantern,  in  company  with  wboo 
he  was  presently  in  a  dim  coach-house^ 
bargaining  for  the  hire  of  an  old  pbae* 
ton,  to  Paris. 

The  bargain  was  a  short  one ;  and 
the  horses  were  soon  sent  for.  LeaviiiS 
word  that  the  carria^  was  to  follow 
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Iflk  when  tbey  ttune^  lie  stole  tawAf 
^m,  beyond  the  town,  past  the  old 
imparts,  out  on  the  open  road,  which 
^emed  to  glide  away  along  the  dark 
lain,  like  a  stream  ! 

Whither  did  it  flow  ?  What  was  the 
ad  of  it  f  As  he  paused,  with  some 
ach  suggestion  within  him,  looking 
v^er  the  gloomy  flat  where  the  slender 
rees  marked  ont  the  way,  again  that 
ight  of  Death  came  rushing  up,  again 
^ent  on,  impetuous  and  resistless,  again 
ras  nothing  but  a  horror  in  his  mind, 
ark  as  the  scene  and  undefined  as  its 
emotest  verge. 

There  was  no  wind  ;  there  was  no 
lassing  shadow  on  the  deep  shade  of 
he  night ;  there  was  no  noise.  The 
ity  lay  behmd  him,  lighted  here  and 
here,  and  starry  worlds  were  hidden 
»y  the  masonry  of  spire  and  roof  that 
lardly  made  out  any  shapes  against 
he  sky.  Dark  and  lonely  distance  lay 
round  him  everywhere,  and  the  clocks 
rere  faintly  striking  two. 

He  went  forward  for  what  appeared 
t  long  time,  and  a  long  way  ;  often 
topping  to  listen.  At  last  the  ringing 
f  horses'  bells  greeted  his  anxious  ears, 
fow  softer,  and  noy<  louder,  now  in- 
udible,  now  ringing  very  slowly  over 
ad  ground,  now  brisk  and  merry,  it 
ame  on ;  until  with  a  loud  shouting 
nd  lashing,  a  shadowy  postilion  mufiled 

0  the  eyes,  checked  his  four  struggling 
lorses  at  his  side. 

*  *  Who  goes  there  !    Monsieur ! " 

"Yes." 

"Monsieur  has  walked  a  long  way 
n  the  dark  midnight." 

"No  matter.  Every  one  to  his 
&ste.  Were  there  any  other  horses 
rdered  at  the  Post-house  ? " 

**  A  thousand  devils  1— and  pardons  ! 
ther  horses  ?  at  this  hour  ?    No." 

"  Listen,  my  friend.  I  am  much 
urried.  Let  us  see  how  flist  we  can 
ravel  !  The  faster,  the  more  money 
here  will  be  to  drink.  Off  we  go  then  ! 
Juick!" 

**  Halloa  !  whoop  I    Halloa !    Hi !" 

1  way,  at  a  gallop,  over  the  black 
indscape,  scattering  the  dust  and  dirt 
ke  spray  ! 

The  clatter  and  commotion  echoed  to 


the  hurry  and  disoordanoe  of  the  Aigl* 

tive's  ideas.  Nothing  clear  without, 
and  nothing  clear  withjn.  Object! 
flitting  past,  merging  into  one  another, 
dimly  descried,  confusedly  lost  sight  of, 
gone  !  Beyond  the  changing  scraps  of 
fence  and  cottage  immediately  upon  the 
road,  a  lowering  waste.  Beyond  ihe 
shifting  images  that  rose  up  in  hig 
mind  and  vanished  as  they  showed 
themselves,  a  black  expanse  of  dread 
and  rage  and  bafiled  villauy.  Occasion- 
ally,  a  sigh  of  mountain  air  came  from 
the  distant  Jura,  fading  along  the 
plain.  Sometimes  that  rush  which 
was  so  furious  and  horrible,  again 
eame  sweeping  through  his  fancy, 
passed  away,  and  left  a  chlU  upon  his 
blood. 

The  lamps,  gleaming  on  the  medley 
of  horses*  heads,  jumbled  with  the  sha- 
dowy driver,  and  the  fluttering  of  his 
cloak,  made  a  thousand  indistinct 
shapes,  answering  to  his  thoughts. 
Shadows  of  iJEtmiliar  people,  stooping 
at  their  desks  and  books,  in  their  re- 
membered attitudes ;  strange  appari- 
tions of  the  man  whom  he  was  flying 
from,  or  of  Edith ;  repetitions  in  the 
ringing  bells  and  rolling  wheels,  of 
words  that  had  been  spoken ;  confusions 
of  time  and  place,  making  last  night  a 
month  ago,  a  month  ago  last  nights- 
home  now  distant  beyond  hope,  now  in- 
stantly accessible  ;  commotion,  discord, 
hurry,  darkness,  and  confusion  in  his 
mind,  and  all  around  him.— Hallo! 
Hi  !  away  at  a  gallop  over  the  black 
landscape ;  dust  and  dirt  flying  like 
spray,  the  smoking  horses  snorting  and 
plunging  as  if  each  of  them  were  ridden 
by  a  demon,  away  in  a  frantic  triumph 
on  the  dark  road — ^whither  ! 

Again  the  nameless  shock  comes 
speeding  up,  and  as  it  patees,  the  bells 
ring  in  his  ears  "whither?"  The 
wheels  roar  in  his  ears  "whither?" 
All  the  noise  and  rattle  shapes  itself 
into  that  cry.  The  lights  and  shadows 
dance  upon  the  horses'  heads  like  imps. 
No  stopping  no^  :  no  slackening  !  On, 
on !  Away  with  him  upon  the  dark 
road  wildly  I 

He  could  not  think  to  any  purpose. 
He  could  not  separate  one  subject  of 
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4^»\}  Tprva  rt^   h(f  'rtM»H^  fcr  a  imnvrje 
•(  »  ^im'%.     TlMi  ^raslk  «»/  luia  pmjeet  fiir 

iuvn  fi-«r  pa«t  r«atramt ;  th«  'y««rtliriiv 

•f  lin«  tr^aHwsry  w  /jwi  wiu>  kad   heem 

Iffsuit    pTfvwi    v'>H   sad   k«0k  W 

tr<»:wrnr'^  tiT>,  Hi  tnt^est,  far 

Ihr  f;&!fl«  and  tDhUe  iB«n   vill  altrs^ 

vpTMi  vhi^fat  tiMy  Cfnra,  sod  alwsf*  re- 
ieni  th<  fMf  »«»t  sad  receipt  of  boaa^ 
iksi  tk^  kMfw  t»  be  worUiIefli;  tbcae 
w<r«  tb«  ibem«i  opp<!rmo«t  ia  kis  Miad.  , 
A  lorkifin;  nfs^  tu^tstX  iiie  woona  w1m> 
ks'l  to  entrapped  him  aad  srei^ed  kcr- , 
•elf  WM  alwajs  tbere  ;  emde  aad  aua- 
•bapen  nchemes  of  retaliaiioo  iipoa  ber, 
tfrtkiUtX  ia  bis  brain ;  but  aotbing  was 
distin/rt.      A  borry  and  eontnuiietioB 

railed  all  bl«  thonjg^bis.  Brea  while 
ws«  to  bnsy  with  this  ferered, 
foeifectoikl  thinking,  bis  one  eon- 
•tant  M«a  was,  that  bs  would  posi- 
pons  reflection  until  some  indefinite 
time. 

Then,  the  old  dajs  before  the  second 
marriage  nmt  np  in  his  remembrance. 
He  thoagbt  bow  jealons  he  had  been  of 
the  boy,  how  jealous  he  had  been  of 
the  girl,  b<»w  artfully  he  had  kept  in- 
irnders  ai  a  distsnce,  and  drawn  a 
eircle  rsuwl  his  dope  that  none  bat 
himseir  sbiinld  cross  ;  and  then  he 
thought,  hml  he  done  all  this  to  be  fly- 
ing now,  like  a  scared  thief,  from  only 
the  tx)or  dupe! 

lie  coutd  have  laid  hands  upon  him- 
•elf  for  his  cowardice,  but  it  was  the 
reiy  shadow  of  his  defeat,  and  could 
hot  be  sefiarated  from  it.  To  hare 
his  conHdence  in  his  own  knavery  so 
shattered  at  a  blow — to  be  within  his 
own  knowledge  such  a  miserable  tool — 
WAS  like  being  paralysed.  With  an 
Imnotoiit  ferocity  he  raged  at  Edith, 
Anil  listed  Mr.  Dombey  and  hated  him- 
■sir,  Itut  still  he  fled,  and  could  do 
Boihing  *1se. 

Agnlii  and  again  he  listened  for  the 
•ound  of  wheels  behind.  Again  and 
agnin  his  fancy  heard  it,  coming  on 
louder  snd  loudor.  At  last  he  was  bo 
pWMUfidid  of  this,  that  ht  <»V«d  out. 


''Behiad.  U  H 
ria^e  at  a  S>IIapt 
tkat?" 

••  MisereaBt  wttb  a  pi^s  bead,  itui 
stfl]  !  **  to  aaoihcr  bone,  wbo  bit 
another,  wko  frightened  tke  other  two, 
who  pionged  and  backed.  "Tkcxeii 
aotkii^  eomiB^" 

"Nothing." 

"  No,  nothing  Irat  tlie  day  joader." 

<*Toa  are  right,  I  thiuk.  I  hoi 
noChing  now,  indeed.     60  on !  ** 

The  entangled  equipage,  half  hidda 
in  the  reeking  cloud  from  the  honei^ 
goes  on  slowly  st  firsts  for  the  driTer, 
chedced  unnecessarily  in  his  progrefl^ 
sulkily  takes  oat  a  pocket  knife,  sod 
puts  a  new  lash  to  his  whip.  Tba 
"HaUo,  whoop  !  HaUo,  hi  P*  Awsy 
once  more,  saragel  j. 
I  And  now  tiie  stars  faded,  and  the 
day  glimmered,  and  standing  in  tbi 
carriage,  looking  back,  he  could  diseen 
the  track  by  which  he  had  oome^ 
and  see  ihat  there  was  no  trsTeller 
within  yiew,  on  all  the  heayy  expanse. 
And  soon  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  son 
began  to  shine  on  corn-fields  and  Tine- 
yards  ;  and  solitary  labourers,  risen 
from  little  temporary  huts  by  hraps  of 
stones  upon  the  to&dy  were,  here  and 
there,  at  work  repairing  the  highway, 
or  eating  bread.  By  and  by,  there  wero 
peasants  going  to  their  daily  labour,  or 
to  market,  or  lounging  at  the  doors  of 
poor  cottages,  gazing  idly  at  him  as  he 
passed.  And  then  there  was  a  posl- 
yard,  ankle-deep  in  mud,  with  steaa- 
ing  dunghills  and  yast  outhouses  baU 
ruined ;  and  looking  on  this  dainty 
yrosyecti  an  immense^  old^  shadelesii 
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taring,  stone  ebateau,  with  half  its 
riiido^s  blinded,  and  green  damp  crawl- 
Qg  lazily  avex  it,  from  the  balustraded 
errace  to  the  taper  tips  of  the  extln- 
;iiishers  upon  the  tnrrets. 

Gathered  up  moodily  in  a  comer  of 
he  carriage,  and  only  intent  on  going 
ast — except  when  he  stood  up,  for  a 
nile  together,  and  looked  back  ;  which 
iie  would  do  whenever  there  was  a 
piece  of  open  country — he  went  on, 
fttill  postponing:  thought  indefinitely, 
and  still  always  tormented  with  think- 
ing to  no  purpose. 

Shame,  disappointment,  and  di^- 
eomfiture  gnawed  at  his  heart ;  a  con- 
stant apprehension  of  being  overtaken, 
or  met — for  he  was  groundlessly  afraid 
even  of  travellers,  who  came  towards 
him  by  the  way  he  was  going — op- 
pressed him  heavily.  The  same  in- 
tolerable awe  and  dread  that  had  come 
upon  him  in  the  night,  returned  un- 
weakened  in  the  day.  The  monotonous 
ringing  of  the  bells  and  tramping  of 
the  horses ;  the  monotony  of  his  anxiety, 
and  useless  rage  ;  the  monotonous  wheel 
of  fear,  reg'ret,  and  passioOj  he  kept 
turning  roaud  and  round ;  made  the 
journey  like  a  vision,  in  which  nothing 
was  quite  real  but  his  own  torment. 

It  was  a  vision  of  long  roads ;  that 
stretched  away  to  an  horizon,  always 
receding  and  never  gained ;  of  ill-paved 
towns,  up  hill  and  down,  where  faces 
came  to  dark  doors  and  ill-glazed  win- 
dows, and  where  rows  of  mud-bespat- 
tered cows  and  oxen  were  tied  up  for 
sale  in  the  long  uan*ow  streets,  butting 
and  lowing,  and  receiving  blows  on 
their  blunt  heads  from  bludgeons  that 
might  have  beaten  them  in ;  of  bridges, 
crosses,  churches,  postyards,  new  horses 
being  put  in  against  their  wills,  and  the 
horses  of  the  last  stage  reeking,  pant- 
ing, and  laying  their  drooping  beads 
together  dolefully  at  stable  doors ;  of 
little  cemeteries  with  black  crosses 
settled  sideways  in  the  graves,  and 
withered  wreaths  upon  them  dropping 
away  ;  again  of  long,  long  roads, 
dragging  themselves  out,  up  hill  and 
down,  to  the  treacherous  horizon. 

Of  morning,  noon,  and  sunset ;  night, 
and  the  riiiag  of  an  early  moon.     Of 


long  roads  temporarily  left  behind,  uid 
a  rough  pavement  reached  ;  of  battering 
and  clattering  over  it,  and  looking  up, 
among  house-roofs,  at  a  great  church- 
tower ;  of  getting  out  and  eating  has- 
tily, and  drinking  draughts  of  wine 
that  bad  no  cheering  influence  ;  of 
coming  forth  afoot,  among  a  h'st  of 
beggars — blind  men  with  quivering  eye- 
lids, led  by  old  women  holding  candles 
to  their  faces;  idiot  girls;  the  lame, 
the  epileptic,  and  the  palsied^of  pass- 
ing through  the  clamour,  and  looking 
from  his  seat  at  the  upturned  count 
tenances  and  outstretched  hands,  with  a 
hurried  dread  of  recognising  Bume  i  nr« 
suer  pressing  forward — of  galloping 
away  again,  upon  the  long,  long  road, 
gathered  up,  dull  and  stunned,  in  his 
corner,  or  rising  to  see  whero  the  moon 
shone  faintly  on  a  patch  of  the  same 
endless  road  miles  away,  or  looking 
back  to  see  who  followed. 

Of  never  sleeping,  but  sometimes 
dozing  with  unclosed  eyes,  and  spring- 
ing up  with  a  start,  and  a  reply  aloud  to 
an  imaginary  voice.  Of  cursing  himself 
for  being  there,  for  having  fled,  for 
having  let  her  go,  for  not  having  con- 
fronted and  defied  him.  Of  having  a 
deadly  quarrel  with  the  whole  world, 
but  chiefly  with  himself.  Of  hli^iiting 
everything  with  his  black  mood  as  he 
was  carried  on  and  away. 

It  was  a  fevered  vision  of  things  past 
and  present  all  confounde<l  together  ;  of 
his  life  and  journey  blended  into  one. 
Of  being  madly  hniried  somewhere, 
whither  he  must  go.  Of  old  scenes 
starting  up  among  the  novelties  through 
which  he  travelled.  Of  musing  and 
brooding  over  what  was  past  and  dis- 
tant, and  seeming  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  actual  objects  he  encountered,  but 
with  a  wearisome  exhausting  conscious- 
ness of  being  bewildered  by  them,  and 
having  their  images  all  orowded  in  his 
hot  brain  after  they  were  gone. 

A  vision  of  change  upon  change,  and 
still  the  same  monotony  of  bells  and 
wheels,  and  horses'  feet,  and  no  rest. 
Of  town  and  country,  postyards, 
horses,  drivers,  hill  and  valley,  light 
and  darkness,  road  and  pavement^ 
height  and  hollow,    wet  weather  and 
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irr,  aad  fldB  €ke 

Wb  ami  vb^i^  mad 

twards  tiM  (Jbtaai  cap«cal,  bjr  b«scrj 
rw/U,  aarl  wwtttjrin^  roud,  bjr  cpU  <»- 1 
ihoAnh,    mad    d^MrAn^   tknm^    — i!T 
Vmtbs  aad  rilUj^ea.  leas  Uiittlj  aBBfttered  { 
«■  the  rottd  tixaa  fofcily,  a»l  snii»f  i 
efcrvMded  n  bb  eoracr,  whk  ktsckak 
«p  to  bb  C»ee^  m  people  pMug  H^ 
looked  St  bim. 

Of  roUtn;^  oa  aail  Oft,  ahr^s  peit- 
poon^  tboa;d>ty  and  alvajs  ncked 
wHb  tbinkiDg;  of  beiog  mable  to 
reekoB  vp  the  boon  he  bad  beoi  «poB 
the  road,  or  to  eamprebend  the  pouta 
of  time  and  place  in  bia  joamey.  Of 
being  parched  and  pdaj^  and  half  mad. 
Of  preMiog  on,  in  spite  of  all,  aa  if  he 
eon  Id  not  stop,  and  eoming  into  Paris, 
where  the  tarhid  river  hehl  its  swift 
eoorse  ondistarbed,  between  two  brawl* 
iog  streams  of  life  and  motion. 

A  troubled  rision,  then,  of  bridges, 
qnajs^  intemiinable  streets;  of  wine- 
sbofM,  water-carriers,  great  crowds  of 
people,  Sfjldiers,  coaches,  military  dmms. 
Arcades.  Of  tbe  monotony  of  bells  and 
wheels  and  hones'  feet  being  at  length 
lost  in  tbe  universal  din  and  aproar. 
Of  tbe  gradnal  subsidence  of  thAt  noise 
as  he  passed  out  in  another  carriage  by 
a  different  barrier  from  that  by  which 
be  bad  entered.  Of  the  restoration,  as 
he  travelled  on  towards  the  sea-coast^ 
of  tbe  monotony  of  bells  and  wheels, 
and  horses'  feet,  and  no  rest. 

Of  sunset  once  again,  and  nightfall. 
Of  long  roods  agun,  and  dead  of  night, 
and  feeble  lights  in  windows  by  the 
road 'Side  ;  and  still  the  old  monotony 
of  bells  and  wheels,  and  burses*  feet, 
and  no  rest.  Of  dawn,  and  daybreak, 
and  the  risini^  of  the  sun.  Of  toiling 
slowly  up  a  hill,  and  feeling  on  its  top 
the  fresh  sea- breeze-;  and  seeing  the 
morning  light  upon  the  edges  of  the 
distant  waves.  Of  eoming  down  into  a 
harbour  when  the  tide  was  at  its  full, 
And  seeing  6uhing-boats  float  in,  and 
glud  women  and  children  waiting  for 
them.  Of  nets  and  seamen's  clothes 
spread  out  to  dry  upon  the  shore:  of 
busy  sailors,  and  their  voieea  high 
Bmong  thiy»  mosti  and  rigging  \  of  \.\ia 
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it  fnm  tfe  deck  vks  il 
tke  wBtcTj.  with  ben 
sfhri^it  had 
Of  OesscB, 
ofthecsfasML 
grew  iiae  en  the  oeeaa,  d 
\*^tf^f  Cast  growi^  ckanr 
higher.     Of  cli&  avl  huUa^ 


uteawing  am  aft  bat  mto  snooth  valB^ 
aad  morimtg  to  a  pier  whcum  groapi  of 
people  locked  down,  greeto^  friends  m 
hoaid.  Of  diaeaiharkix^  pnsstDgsBOSg 
thefli  qnidLly,  shvnna^  every  one ;  sal 
of  heii^  aft  hisi  ngsin  in  Bnglaad. 

He  had  thought,  in  hm  dreaai,  d 
g^oing  down  into  a  remote  Goantiy-|Jatt 
he  knew,  and  lying  qniet  there,  vhih 
be  seoretly  informed  himself  of  iHtit 
transpired,  and  determined  how  to  ad 
Still  in  the  same  stunned  ccmditioo,  b 
remembered  a  eertnin  station  od  tbe 
railway,  where  he  would  have  to  brsDdk 
oflT  to  his  plaee  of  destinaUoa,  and 
where  there  was  a  qniet  Inn.  Hei«, 
he  indistinctly  resolved  to  tarry  ud 
rest. 

With  this  purpose  he  slunk  into  a 
railway  carriage  as  quickly  as  he  eoold, 
and  lying  there  wrapped  in  his  doak  as 
if  be  were  asleep,  was  soon  borne  £tf 
away  from  the  sea,  and  deep  into  the 
inland  green.  Arrived  at  his  desti* 
nation  he  looked  out,  and  surveyed  it 
carefnlly.  He  was  not  mistaken  in  hii 
impression  of  the  place.  It  was  a  re- 
tired spot^  on  the  borders  of  a  little 
wood.  Only  one  house,  newly-built  or 
altered  for  the  purpose,  stood  there^ 
surrounded  by  its  neat  garden  ;  the 
small  town  that  was  nearest,  was  some 
miles  away.  Here  be  alighted  then; 
and  going  straight  into  tbe  tavern,  un- 
observed by  any  one,  secured  two  rooms 
up-8tair8  communicating  with  eack 
other,  and  sufficiently  retired. 

His  object  was  to  rest,  and  recovar 
the  command  of  himself,  and  the  balance 
of  his  mind.  Imbecile  discomfiture  vai 
rage — so  that,  as  be  walked  about  hii 
tf^om^  b«  ^ound  his  te«th — had  eon* 
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flete  possession  of  him.  His  thoughts, 
not  to  be  stopped  or  directed,  still  wan- 
dered where  they  would,  and  dragged 
him  after  them.  He  was  stupified,  and 
be  was  wearied  to  death. 

But,  as  if  there  were  a  corse  upon 
him  that  he  should  never  rest  again, 
his  drowsy  senses  would  not  lose  their 
consciousness.     He  had  no  more  influ- 
ence with  them,  in  this  regard,  than  if 
they  had  been  another  man's.     It  was 
not  that  they  forced  him  to  take  note  of 
present   sounds  and  objects,    but  that 
they  would  not  be  diverted  from  the 
whule  hurried  vision  of  his  joui'ney.     It 
was  constantly  before  him  all  at  once. 
She  stood  there,  with  her  dark,  disdain- 
ful eyes  again  upon  him  ;  and  he  was 
riding  on   nevertheless,   through  town 
and  countiy,   light  and  darkness,  wet 
"Weather  and  dry,  over  road  and  pave- 
ment, hill  and  valley,  height  and  hol- 
low. Jaded  and  scared  by  the  monotony 
of  bells,  and  wheels,  and  horses'  feet, 
aad  no  rest. 

**What  day  is  this?"  he  asked  of 
ibe  waiter,  who  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  dinner. 

«*Day,  Sir?" 

"Is  it  Wednesday?" 

"Wednesday,  Sir?  No,  Sir.  Thurs- 
day, Sir." 

"I  forgot.  Howgoes  the  time?  My 
watch  is  unwound." 

**  Wants  a  few  minutes  of  five  o'clock, 
Sir.  Been  travelling  a  long  time,  Sir, 
perhaps  ?" 

It  Yes." 

"  By  i-ail.  Sir  ?" 

**  Yes." 

"Very  confusing,  Sir.  Not  much 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  rail  myself, 
Sir,  but.gentlemen  frequently  say  so." 

"Do  many  gentlemen  come  here  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  Sir,  in  general.  No- 
body here  at  present.  Kather  slack 
just  now,  Sir.  Everything  is  slack, 
Sir." 

He  made  no  answer ;  but  had  risen 
into  a  sitting  posture  on  the  eofa  where 
he  had  been  lying,  and  leaned  forward, 
with  an  arm  on  each  knee,  staring  at 
the  ground.  He  could  not  master  his 
own  attention  for  a  minute  together. 
it  rushed  away  vhere  it  would,   but  it 


never,    for  aii  instant^   lost  itself  in 
sleep. 

He  drank  a  quantity  of  wine  after 
dinner,  in  vain.  No  such  artificial 
means  would  bring  sleep  to  his  eyes. 
His  thoughts,  more  incoherent,  dragged 
him  more  unmercifully  afjter  them— as 
if  a  wretch,  condemned  to  such  expi- 
ation, were  drawn  at  the  heels  of  wUd 
horses.     No  oblivion,  aud  no  rest. 

How  long  he  sat,  drinking  and  brood- 
ing,  and  being  dragged  in  imagination 
hither  and  thither,  no  one  could  have 
told  less  correctly  than  he.  But  he 
knew  that  he  had  been  sitting  a  long 
time  by  candle-light,  when  he  started 
up  and  listened,  in  a  sudden  terror. 

For  now,  indeed,  it  was  no  fancy. 
The  ground  shook,  the  house  rattled, 
the  fierce  impetuous  rush  was  in  the 
air  !  He  felt  it  come  up,  and  go  dart- 
ing by  ;  and  even  when  he  had  hurried 
to  the  window,  and  saw  what  it  was, 
he  stood,  shrinking  from  it,  as  if  it 
were  not  safe  to  look. 

A  ciu'se  upon  the  fiery  devil,  thun- 
dering along  so  smoothly,  tracked 
through  the  distant  valley  by  a  glare  of 
light  and  lurid  smoke,  and  gone  !  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  plucked  out  of  its 
path,  and  saved  fi^om  being  torn  asun- 
der. It  made  him  shrink  and  shudder 
even  now,  when  its  faintest  hum  was 
hushed,  aud  when  the  lines  of  iron 
road  he  could  trace  in  the  moonlight, 
running  to  a  point,  were  as  empty  and 
as  silent  as  a  desert. 

Unable  to  rest,  and  irresistibly  at- 
tracted— or  he  thought  so-^to  this 
road,  he  went  out,  aud  lounged  on  the 
brink  of  it,  marking  the  way  the  train 
had  gone,  by  the  yet  smoking  cinders 
that  were  lying  in  its  track.  After  a  „ 
lounge  of  some  half  hour  in  the  direc- 
tion by  which  it  had  disai)peared,  he 
turned  and  walked  the  other  way  — 
still  keeping  to  the  brink  of  the  road — 
past  the  inn  garden,  and  a  long  way 
down  ;  looking  curiously  at  the  bridges, 
signals,  lamps,  and  wondering  when 
another  Devil  would  come  by. 

A  trembling  of  the  ground,  and  quick 
vibration  in  his  eai*s ;  a  distant  shriek  ; 
a  dull  light  advancing,  c^uvckV^  t^V^axcigi^ 
to  two  Vtid  e^^  Mi'^  «k  ^«:<sfc  ^x^  $a^v 
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V^  ibu» ;  a  iif^   vixid,  ai»d  a  nriTt 

iiiji  Mb  %  vx-vt,  a^  if  Vb  saTt  iutn^-f  ! 

He  va.itt)d  for  aJD<AWr,  aoid  fc»r  zx»- 
ihn,  Ht  vidked  liat4  to  Lis  ffrmer 
poiiit,  aiid  Idick  ai^»iB  to  Utat,  aad  stiH, 
tkr<jo^  thti  w€MTmom€  risioB  of  bis 
€rttTTk»7,  kK4«d  ibr  tbfeae  apfiroadiiiig 
MOMten,  fie  loitered  ab'>si  the  ■ta- 
tic/n,  vaiting  nntil  oae  ilMraid  stej  to 
all  tbere ;  and  vhea  erne  did,  and  vaa 
det^bed  for  water,  be  stood  pafxUel 
vitb  it,  watdung  its  beary  vbeeU  aad 
bnxeii  froBt,  and  tbioking  vhata  emel 
power  and  might  it  bad,  Cgb  !  To 
see  tbe  great  vbeels  slowl/  tomii^, 
and  to  tbiiik  of  being  nm  dovn  aatd 
5ru»bed  ! 

Dijiordered  with  wine  and  want  of 
rest— that  want  wfaicb  nothing,  al- 
tboagb  be  was  so  weary,  would  appease 
->  these  ideas  and  objects  assumed  a 
diJC^sed  importance  in  bis  thoughts. 
When  be  went  back  to  his  r(x>m,  which 
was  not  until  near  midnight,  they  btill 
haunted  him,  and  he  sat  listening  for 
tbe  coming  of  another. 

Ho  in  bis  bed,  whither  he  repaired 
with  no  boi)e  of  sleep.  He  still  lay 
listening  ;  and  when  he  felt  the  trem- 
bling and  vibration,  got  up  and  went  to 
tlie  window,  to  watch  (as  he  could 
from  its  position)  the  dull  liG;ht  chang- 
ing to  the  two  red  eyes,  and  the  fierce 
ilre  dropping  glowing  cnaU,  and  the 
rush  of  the  giant  as  it  fled  past,  and 
the  track  of  glare  and  smoke  along  the 
valley.  Then  he  would  glance  in  the 
direction  by  which  he  intended  to  depart 
at  sunrise,  as  there  was  no  rest  for  him 
there  ;  and  would  lie  down  again,  to  be 
troubled  by  the  vision  of  his  journey, 
and  the  old  monotony  of  bells  and 
wheels  and  horses*  feet,  until  another 
camo.  Tltis  lasted  all  night  So  far 
from  resuming  the  mastery  of  himself, 
ho  seemed,  if  ])ossible,  to  lose  it  more 
and  inoro,  as  the  night  cnpt  on.  When 
the  tlawn  appeared,  he  was  still  tor- 
mented with  thinking,  still  postponing 
thouuht  until  he  should  bo  in  a  better 
•taie ;  the  post,  present,  and  future 
SU  iloatMl  oonl'uModly  before  buu,  aud 


he  lad  lort  ifll 

at  any  one  of  tben. 

"*  At  wha;t  time,*  lie  wiksA  tbe 
whn  bad  wvted  «■  bin  ov«'-Bifbt» 
DOW  eDi^iixts:  with  a  candle,  ^d9  I 
lore  hftre,  did  too  saj  f" 

''Aiovt  a  quarUr  afier  fov.  Si. 
ExpresB  e(«Des  tiooog^  at  four,  Sr.^ 

He  ymmtd  kis  bai^  aeras  his  Arob- 
biair  bead,  aiad  looked  at  his  witcL 
Seat^j  half-paet  tfa«e. 

**  Nobody  gouig  witk  yoa,  Sr,  pio> 
faaUy,"  obaerred  the  man.  '*T«« 
gectleneB  here.  Sir,  bat  they'reviit* 
ing  for  the  train  to  Londan.** 
I  **  I  thoaght  joa  said  there  wm  Mh 
!  body  here^*^  said  Carker,  taming  sp« 
him  with  the  ghoet  of  bis  obi  sauU^ 
iHben  be  was  sagry  or  saspiciooa. 

"Not  then.  Sir.  Two  gontlema 
came  in  the  night  by  tbe  ^ort  tnia 
tha«  stops  here.  Sir.  Wann  water, 
Sir?" 

**No;  and  take  away  the  eandk. 
There's  day  enough  for  me." 
I  Having  thrown  himself  upon  tbe  bed, 
'  half-dressed,  he  was  at  the  window  ai 
the  man  left  the  room.  The  cold  ligbt 
of  morning  had  succeeded  to  night,  and 
there  was,  already,  in  the  sky,  the 
red  suffusion  of  the  coming  sun.  He 
Ixithed  bis  bead  and  face  with  water- 
there  was  no  cooling  influence  in  itf<ff 
him — hurriedly  pot  on  his  clothes,  paid 
what  be  owed,  and  went  out. 

The  air  struck  chill  and  comfortlea 
as  it  breathed  upon  him.  There  vm 
a  heavy  dew  ;  and,  hot  as  he  was,  it 
made  him  shiver.  After  a  glance  at 
the  place  where  be  bad  walked  last  night, 
and  at  tbe  signal-lights  burning  feebly 
in  the  morning,  and  bereft  of  their 
significance,  he  turned  to  where  the 
sun  was  rising,  and  beheld  it,  in  it* 
glory,  as  it  broke  upon  the  scene. 

So  awful,  so  transcendent  in  iti 
beauty,  so  divinely  solemn.  As  he  cast 
his  faded  eyes  upon  it,  where  it  rose, 
tranquil  and  serene,  unmoved  by  all 
the  wrong  and  wickedneas  on  which  its 
beams  bad  shone  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  who  shall  say  th.*it  sonit 
weak  sense  of  virtue  upon  Earth,  and 
its  reward  in  Heaven»  did  not  ibaiL%bI 
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Stnell^  even  to  limf  If  eyer  he  re- 
xnemi>eved  sister  or  brotber  with  a  touch 
of  tenderness  and  remorse,  who  shall 
say  it  was  not  then  ? 

He  needed  Bome  such  tonch  then, 
^eath  was  on  him.  He  was  marked 
off  from  the  liring  world,  and  going 
down  into  his  grave. 

He  -p&xd  the  money  for  his  jonmey  to 
the  country-place  he  had  thought  of; 
and  was  walking  to  and  fro,  alone, 
looking  along  the  lines  of  iron,  across 
the  valley  in  one  direction,  and  towards 
a  dark  bridge  near  at  hand  in  the 
other ;  when,  turning  in  his  walk, 
where  it  was  bounded  by  one  end  of 
the  wooden  stage  on  which  he  paced 
up  and  down,  he  saw  the  man  from 
whom  he  had  fled,  emerging  from  the 
door  by  which  he  himself  had  entered 
there.     And  their  eyes  met. 

In  the  quick  unsteadiness  of  the 
surprise,  he  staggered,  and  slipped  on 
to  the  road  below  him.  But  recovering 
his  feet  immediately,  he  stepped  back 
a  pace  or  two  upon  that  road,  to  inter- 


pose some  wider  space  between  them, 
and  looked  at  his  pursuer,  breathing 
shoTt  and  quick. 

He   heard  a  shout  —  another  —  saw 
the  face    change    from    its    vindictive 
passion  to  a  faint  sickness  and  tenor — 
felt  the  earth  tremble — knew  in  a  mo- 
ment that  the  rush  was  come — uttered 
a  shriek — ^looked  round— saw  the  red 
eyes,  bleared  and  dim,  in  the  daylight, 
close  upon    him  —  was    beaten    down, 
caught  up,  and  whirled  away  upon  a 
jagged  mill,  that  spun  him  round  and 
round,  and  struck  him  limb  from  limb, 
and  licked  his  stream  of  life  up  witli  its 
fiery  heat,  and  cast  his  mutilated  frag- 
ments  in  the  air. 

When  the  traveller  who  had  been 
i*ecognised,  recovered  from  a  swoon,  he 
saw  them  bringing  from  a  distance 
something  covered,  that  lay  heavy  and 
still,  upon  a  board,  between  four  men, 
and  saw  that  others  drove  some  dogs 
away  that  sniffed  upon  the  road,  and 
soaked  hit  blood  up,  with  a  train  of 
ashes. 


CHAPTER  LVL 


cnnrxBA.L  pxoplb  dvliqbted,  ahd  thb  oaub  chicken  disgustbi). 


Tbs  Midshipman  was  all  alive.  Mr. 
Toots  and  Susan  had  arrived  at  last. 
Susan  had  run  up  stairs  like  a  young 
woman  bereft  of  her  senses,  and  Mr. 
Toots  and  the  Chicken  had  gone  into 
the  parlour. 

**0b  my  own  pretty  darling  sweet 
Miss  Ploy ! "  cried  the  Nipper,  running 
into  Florence's  room,  **  to  think  that  it 
should  come  to  this  and  I  should  find 
you  here  my  own  dear  dove  with  nobody 
10  wait  upon  you  and  no  home  to  call 
your  own  but  never,  never  will  I  go  away 
again  Miss  Floy  for  though  I  may  not 
gather  moss  Fm  not  a  rolling  stone  nor  is 
my  heart  a  stone  or  else  it  wouldn't  bust 
as  it  is  busting  now  oh  dear  on  dear  ! " 

Pouring  out  these  words,  without 
the  faintest  indication  of  a  stop,  of  any 
sort.  Miss  Nipper,  on  her  knees  beside 
her  Mistress,  hogged  her  dose. 


**0h  love  !"  cried  Susan,  "Iknow 
all  that's  past,  I  know  it  all  my  ten- 
der pet  and  I'm  a  choking  give  me 
air!" 

"Susan,  dear  good  Susan!'*  said 
Florence. 

**  Oh  bless  her  !  I  that  was  her 
little  maid  when  she  was  a  little  child  f 
and  is  she  really,  really  truly  going  to 
be  married  !"  exclaimed  Susan,  in  a  ' 
burst  of  pain  and  pleasure,  pride  and 
grief,  and  Heaven  knows  how  man) 
other  conflicting  feelings. 

**  Who  told  you  so  ? "  said  Florence. 

*'  Oh  gracious  me  !  that  innocentest 
creetur  Toots "  returned  Susan  hysteri- 
cally. **I  knew  he  must  be  right  my 
dear,  because  he  took  on  so.  He 's 
the  devutedest  and  innocentest  infant  I 
And  is  my  darling,"  pursued  Susan, 
with  another  close  embrace  and  bunt 
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of  team,  "  rtaSlj,  really  going  to  be   ridi  repajne&t  for  tke  tnwbk  b»  U 
DArrted  !  **  i  bad  in  bis  Ute  e^qtediticm. 

The  mixtare  of  compnoaion,  plessore,  i  Florence  entoeaied  Sqbui  to  b^  oI 
traderneiie,  protection,  and  regret  witb  Mr.  TooUi  as  a  fxroar  tbat  she  nugfat 
which  the  Nipper  constantly  reenrred  bave  tbe  fdeasare  of  thanking  him  for 
to  this  subject,  and  at  every  sndi  re-  bis  kindness ;  and  Sosan,  in  a  few  mo> 
corretioe,  raised  her  head  to  look  in  tbe  ments,  prodneed  that  yonng  geDtlemu, 
young  face  and  kiss  it,  and  then  Uid  still  very  much  disberelled  in  appear* 
ber  head  again  apon  ber  mistress's  ance,  and  stammering  exceedingly, 
shoulder,  caressing  ber  and  sobbing,  j  *'Mis8  Dombey,**  said  Kr.  Toota 
was  as  womanly  and  good  a  thing,  in  ^'  To  be  again  permitted  to — to— gsa 
its  way,  as  ever  was  seen  in  tbe  world.    •  — at  least,  not  to  gaz^  but — ^I  don't 

'*  There,  there  !'*  said  the  lootbing   exactly  know  what  I  was  going  to  «7, 
voice  of  Florence   presently.       "  Now  ,  but  it's  of  no  oonsequenoc.** 
you  Ve  quite  yourself,  dear  Susan  i  *'        j      ''I  have  to  thank  yon  so  often,*'  n- 

Bliss  Nipper,  sitting  down  upon  tbe  turned  Florence,  giving  him  both  her 
floor,  at  her  mistrcBs's  feet»  langhing  bands,  with  all  her  innocent  gratitada 
and  sobbing,  holding  her  pocket-hand-  beaming  in  her  face,  '*  that  I  have  no 
kerchief  to  her  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  .  words  left,  and  don't  know  how  to  do  it" 
patting  Diogenes  M'ith  the  other  as  be  |  ''Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  in 
licked  ber  face,  confessed  to  being  more  an  awful  voice,  *'  if  it  was  possible  that 
composed,  and  laughed  and  cried  a  little  you  could,  consistently  with  your  angelic 
more  in  profif  of  it.  j  nature,  Curse  me,  yon  would — if  I  maj 

**  1 — I — I  never  did  see  such  a  cree-  :  be  allowed  to  say  so^floorme  infinitely 
tnr  as  that  Toots,"  said  Susan,  "in  less,  than  by  these  undeserved  exprei* 
all  my  bom  days,  never  ! "  sions  of  kindness.      Their  effect  np(a 


**  So  kind,"  suggested  Florence. 

"And  so  comic!"  Susan  sobbed. 
"  The  way  he  *s  been  going  on  inside 
with  me,  with  that  disrespectable 
Chicken  on  the  box  !'* 

"About  what,  Susan t"  inquired 
Florence,  timidly. 

"Ob  about  Lieutenant  Walters,  and 
Captain  Gills,  and  you  my  dear  Miss 
Floy,  and  the  silent  tomb,"  said  Susan. 

"The  silent  tomb  !"  repeated  Flo- 
rence. 

"  He  says,"  here  Susan  burst  into  a 
violent  hysterical  laugh,  "that  he  '11  go 
down  iuto  it  now,  immediatifly  and 
quite  comfortable,  but  bless  your  heart 
my  dear  Miss  Floy  he  won't,  he's  a 
great  deal  too  happy  in  seeing  other 
people  happy  for  that,  he  may  not  be  a 
Solomon,"  pursued  the  Nipper,  with 
ber  usual  volubility,  "nor  do  I  say  he 
is,  but  this  I  do  say,  a  less  selfish  hu- 
man creature  human  nature  never 
knew  !" 

Miss  Nipper  being  still  hysterical, 

laughed    immoderately    after    making 

this    energetio   declaration,    and    then 

Informed  Florence  that  he  was  waiting 

bdhw  to  tee  her ;  wHcih  ironid  ba  % 


me — is — but,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  abruptly, 
"this  is  a  digression,  and 's  of  no  ooa* 
sequence  at  all." 

As  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  d 
replying  to  this,  but  by  thanking  him 
again,  Florence  thanked  him  again. 

"I  ebuld  wish,"  said  Mr.  Toot^ 
"to  take  this  opportunity.  Miss  Dom- 
bey, if  I  might,  of  entering  into  a  word 
of  explanation.  I  should  have  had  tha 
pleasure  of — of  returning  with  Susan  at 
an  earlier  period  ;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  we  didn't  know  the  name  of  the 
relation  to  whose  house  she  had  gon^ 
and,  in  the  second,  as  she  had  left  that 
relation's  and  gone  to  another  at  a  dis- 
tance,  I  think  that  scarcely  anything 
short  of  the  sagacity  of  tbe  Chicken, 
would  have  found  her  out  in  tbe  time." 

Florence  was  sure  of  it. 

"  This,  however,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
"is  not  the  point.  The  company  d 
Susan  has  been,  I  assure  you,  Miai 
Dombey,  a  consolation  and  satisfiMTtioa 
to  me,  in  my  state  of  mind,  more  easily 
conceived,  than  described.  The  journey 
has  been  its  own  reward.  That,  how* 
ever,  still,  is  not  tbe  point.  Miss  DoB' 
bey^  I  have  beHors  observed  that  T  kB0« 
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lam  not  wiiat  is  eonsidercd  a  quick 
person.     I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that. 
I  don't  tbink  anybody  could  be  better 
acquainted  with  his  oxm — ^if  it  was  not 
too  strong  an  expression,  I  should  say 
with  the  thickness  of  his  own  head — 
ten  myself.     But,  Miss  Dombey,  I  do, 
notwithstanding,   perceiye  the  state  of 
— of  things — with  Lieutenant  Walters. 
Whatever  agony  that  state  of  things 
may  have  caused  me  (which  is  of  no 
consequence  at  all),  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that  Lieutenant  Walters  is  a  person  who 
appears  to  be  worthy  of  tlte  blessing 
that  has  fallen  on  his — on  his  brow, 
lilay  he  wear  it  long,  and  appreciate  it, 
as  a  very  different,  and  very  unworthy 
individual,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to   name,    would  have  done !      That, 
however,  still,  is  not  the  point.     Miss 
Bombey,   Captain  Gills  is  a  friend  of 
mine  ;  and  during  the  interval  that  is 
BOW  elapsing,  I  believe  it  would  afford 
Captain  Gills  pleasure  to  see  me  occa- 
nonally  coming  backwards  and  forwards 
here.     It  would  afford  me  pleasure  so 
to  come.      But  I  cannot  forget  that 
I  once  committed  myself,  fatally,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Square  at  Brighton  ;  and  i 
if  my  presence  will  be,   in  the  least 
degree,  unpleasant  to  you,  I  only  ask 
yon  to  name  it  to  me  now,  and  assure 
you  that  I  shall  perfectly  understand 
you.     I  shall  not  consider  it  at  all  un- 
kind,  and  shall  only  be  too  delighted 
and  happy  to  be  honoured  with  your 
confidence." 

"Mr.  Toots,**  returned  Florence,  "if 
you,  who  are  so  old  and  trae  a  friend 
of  mine,  were  to  stay  away  from  this 
house  now,  you  would  make  me  very 
unhappy.  It  can  never,  never,  give  me 
any  feeling  but  pleasure  to  see  you.** 

"Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
taking  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  "if 
I  shed  a  tear,  it  is  a  tear  of  joy.  It  is 
of  no  consequence,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  I  may  be  allowed  to 
lemark,  after  what  you  have  so  kindly 
iaid,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  neg- 
lect my  person  any  longer.** 

Florence  received  this  intimation 
with  the  prettiest  expression  of  per- 
^exity  possible. 

« I  mean,**  said  Mr.  Tootib  ''ihrtl 


shall  consider  St  my  duty  as  a  fellow^ 
creature  generally,  until  I  am  claimed 
by  the  silent  tomb,  to  make  the  best  of 
myself,  and  to— to  have  my  boots  as 
brightly  polished,  as — ^as  circumstances 
will  admit  of.  This  is  the  last  time, 
Miss  Dombey,  of  my  intruding  any  ob- 
servation of  a  private  and  persona] 
nature.  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
If  I  am  not,  in  a  general  way,  as  sen- 
sible as  my  fnends  could  wish  me  to  be, 
or  as  I  could  wish  myself,  I  really  am, 
upon  my  word  and  honour,  particularly 
sensible  of  what  is  considerate  and  kind. 
I  feel,**  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  an  impas- 
sioned tone,  "as  if  I  could  express  my 
feelings,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner,  if — if — I 
could  only  get  a  start.** 

Appearing  not  to  get  it,  after  waiting 
a  minute  or  two  to  see  if  it  would 
come,  Mr.  Toots  took  a  hasty  leave, 
and  went  below  to  seek  the  Captain, 
whom  he  found  in  the  shop. 

"Captain  Gills,'*  said  Mr.  Toots,, 
"what  is  now  to  take  place  between 
us,  takes  place  under  the  sacred  seal  of 
confidence.  It  is  the  sequel.  Captain 
Gills,  of  what  has  taken  place  between 
myself  and  Miss  Dombey,  upstairs.** 

"  Alow  and  aloft,  eh,  my  lad  ?**  mur- 
mured the  Captain. 

"Exactly  so.  Captain  Gills,"  said 
Mr.  Toots,  whose  fervour  of  acqui- 
escence was  greatly  heightened  by  his 
entire  ignorance  of  the  Captain*s  mean- 
ing. "Miss  Dombey,  I  believe,  Cap- 
tain Gills,  is  to  be  shortly  united  to 
Lieutenant  Walters  ?  ** 

"Why,  aye,  my  Ud.  We're  all 
shipmets  here, — WaPr  and  sweetheart 
will  be  jined  together  in  the  house  of 
bondage,  as  soon  as  the  askings  is  over,** 
whispered  Captain  Cuttle,  in  his  ear. 

"The  askings.  Captain  Gills!**  rr* 
peated  Mr.  Toots. 

"  In  the  church,  down  yonder,**  said 
the  Captain,  pointing  his  thumb  over; 
his  shoulder. 

"  Oh  !     Yes !  **  returned  Mr.  Toots. 

"And  then,"  said  the  Captain,  in 
his  hoarse  whisper,  and  tapping  Mr. 
Toots  on  the  chest  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  and  falling  from  him  with  a 
look   of  infinite   admiration^    **  whak 
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follen  f  That  there  pretty  ereetur,  as 
delicatolj  brought  up  as  a  foreign  bird, 
goes  away  upou  the  roaring  main  with 
Wal'r  on  a  W03  qc^e  to  China  ! " 

*'Lord,  Captain  Gills!"  said  Mr. 
Toots. 

"  Aye  ! "  nodded  the  Captain.  **  The 
ship  as  took  him  up,  when  he  was 
wrecked  in  the  hurricane  that  had  drove 
her  clean  out  of  her  course,  was  a 
China  trader,  and  Wal'r  made  the 
woyage,  and  got  into  favour,  aboard 
and  ashore — being  as  smart  and  good  a 
lad  as  ever  stepped — and  so,  the  super- 
cargo dying  at  Canton,  he  got  made 
(having  acted  as  clerk  afore\  and  now 
he's  supercargo  aboard  another  ship, 
same  owners.  And  so,  you  see,'*  re- 
peated the  Captain,  thoughtfully,  **  the 
pretty  creetur  goes  away  upon  the  roar- 
ing main  with  Wal'r,  on  a  woyage  to 
China." 

Mr.  Toots  and  Captain  Cuttle  heaved 
a  sigh  in  concert. 

"What  then?"  said  the  Captain. 
•*  She  loves  him  true.  He  loves  her, 
true.  Them  as  should  have  loved  and 
fended  of  her,  treated  of  her  like  the 
beasts  as  perish.  When  she,  cast  out 
of  home,  come  here  to  me,  and  dropped 
upon  them  planks,  her  wownded  heart 
was  broke.  I  know  it.  I,  Bd'ard 
Cuttle,  see  it.  There 's  nowt  but  true, 
kind,  steady  love,  as  can  ever  piece  it  up 
again.  If  so  be  I  didn't  know  that, 
and  didn't  know  as  Wal'r  was  her  true 
love,  brother,  and  she  his,  I'd  have 
these  here  blue  aiTas  and  legs  chopped 
off,  afore  I'd  let  her  go.  But  I  do 
know  it,  and  what  then  ?  Why,  than, 
I  say.  Heaven  go  with  *em  both,  and  so 
it  will !     Amen  ! " 

**  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
"let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands.  Tou  *ve  a  way  of  saying  things, 
that  gives  me  an  agreeable  warmth,  all 
up  my  back.  /  say  Amen.  You  are 
aware.  Captain  Gills,  that  I,  too^  have 
adored  Miss  Dumbey." 

**  Cheer  up  I  "  said  the  Captain,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  Mr.  Toots's  shouldjr 
•*  Stand  by,  boy  I  " 

"It  is  my  intention,  Captain  Gills, 
returned  the  spirited  Mr.    Toots,    "/o 
obeer  uj).     Also  to  stand  b;^,  as  muoli 


t* 


as  possible.  VPxfn,  the  rilent  tomlr 
shall  yawn,  Captaiu  Gills,  I  shall  be 
i-eady  for  burial ;  not  before.  Bat  not 
being  certain,  just  at  present,  of  my 
power  over  myself,  what  I  wish  to  say 
to  you,  and  what  I  shall  take  it  as  1 
particular  favour  if  you  will  mentios 
to  Lieutenant  Walters,  is  as  fcllowa.*' 

"Is  as  follersy"  echoed  the  Captain. 
"Steady  !" 

"  Miss  Dombey  being  so  inexpressibly 
kind,"  continued  Mr.  Toots  with  watery 
eyes,  "as  to  say  that  my  presence  ii 
the  reverse  of  disagreeable  to  bfr,  and 
you  and  everybody  here  being  no  lea 
forbearing  and  t^jleraut  towards  one 
who— who  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Ti)ot3, 
with  momentary  dejection,  "woitW  ap- 
pear to  have  been  born  by  mistake,  I 
shall  corae  backwards  and  forwards  ol 
an  evening,  during  the  short  time  we 
■UAH  all  be  together.  But  what  I  ask 
is  this.  If,  at  any  moment,  I  find  that 
I  cannot  enilure  the  contemplation  ol 
Lieutenant  Walters's  bliss,  and  shoald 
rush  out,  I  hope.  Captain  Gills,  that 
you  and  he  will  both  consider  it  as  my 
misfoi-tune  and  not  my  fault,  or  the 
want  of  inward  conflict.  That  you'll 
feel  convinced  I  bear  no  malice  to  any 
living  creature — least  of  all  to  Lieu- 
tenant Walters  himself — and  that  yon '11 
casually  remark  that  I  have  gone  out 
for  a  Walk,  or  probably  to  see  what 
o'clock  it  is  by  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Captain  Gills,  if  you  could  enter  into 
this  arrangement,  and  could  answer  for 
Lieutenant  Walters,  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  my  feelings  that  I  should  think  cheap 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  po^ 
tion  of  my  property." 

"My  lad,"  returned  the  Captain 
"say  no  more.  There  ain't  a  colour 
yon  can  run  up,  as  won't  be  made  oat^ 
and  answered  to.  by  Wal'r  and  self." 

"Captain  GHls,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
"  my  mind  is  greatly  relieved.  I  wish 
to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  all  here. 
I  —  I — mean  well,  upon  my  honoor, 
however  badly  I  may  show  it  Yoo 
know,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  it 's  exactly  M 
if  Burgess  and  Co.  wished  to  oblige  1 
customer  with  a  most  extraordinaiy 
pair  of  trousers,  and  cotdd  nU  cut  ovt 
what  they  had  in  their  minds." 
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With  this  apposite  illustration,  of 
which  he  seemed  a  little  prond,  Mr. 
Toots  gave  Captain  Cuttle  his  blessing 
and  departed. 

The  honest  Captain,  with  his  Heart's 
Delight  in  the  house,  and  Susau  tend- 
ing her,  was  a  beaming  and  a  happy 
man.     As  the  days  flew  by,  he  grew 
more  beaming  and  more  happy,  every 
day.       After     some    conferences    with 
Susan  (for  whose  wisdom  the  Captain 
had    a  profound   respect,    and   whose 
▼aliant  precipitation  of  herself  on  Mrs. 
Mac  Sbinger  he  could  never  forget),  he 
proposed  to  Florence  that  the  daughter 
of  the  elderly   lady  who  usually  sat 
under  the  blue  umbrella  in  Leadenhall 
Market,  should,  for  prudential  reasons 
and  considerations  of  privacy,  be  super- 
seded  in  the  temporary   discharge   of 
the  household  duties,  by  some  one  who 
was    not  unknown    to   them,    and  in 
whom  they  could  safely  confide.  Susan, 
being  present,  then  named,  in  further- 
ance of  a  suggestion  she  had  previously 
offered  to  the  Captain,  Mrs.  Richards. 
Florence  brightened  at  the  name.     And 
Susan,  setting  offthatveryaftemoon  to  the 
Toodle  domicile,  to  sound  Mrs.  Richards, 
returned  in  triumph  the  same  evening, 
accompanied     by    the    identical    rosy- 
cheeked,  apple-faced  Polly,  whose  de- 
monstrattons,    when  brought  into  Flo- 
rence's    presence,     were    hardly    less 
affectionate  than  those  of  Susan  Nipper 
herself. 

This  piece  of  generalship  accom- 
plished ;  from  which  the  Captain  de- 
rived uncommon  satisfaction,  as  he  did, 
indeed,  from  everything  else  that  was 
done,  whatever  it  happened  ,  to  be ; 
Florence  had  next  to  prepare  Susan  for 
their  approaching  separation.  This  was 
a  much  more  difficult  task,  as  Miss 
Kipper  was  of  a  resolute  disposition, 
and  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  had  come  back  never  to  be  parted 
from  her  old  mistress  any  more. 

**As  to  wages  dear  Miss  Floy,"  she 
■aid,  **you  wouldn't  hint  and  wrong 
me  so  as  think  of  naming  them,  for 
I've  put  money  by  and  wouldn't  sell 
my  love  and  duty  at  a  time  like  this 
even  if  the  Savings'  Banks  and  me 
were  total  strangers  or  the  Banks  were 


broke  to  pieces,  but  yon 'to  never  been 
without  me  darling  from  the  time  your 
poor  dear  Ma  was  took  away,  and 
though  I'm  nothing  to  be  boasted  of 
yoa  're  used  to  me  and  oh  my  own  dear 
mistress  through  so  many  years  don't 
think  of  going  anywhere  without  me, 
for  it  mustn't  and  can't  be!  " 

'*  J)^i&r  Susan,  I  am  going  on  a  long, 
long  voyage." 

"Well  Miss  Floy,  and  what  of  that? 
the  more  you'll  want  me.  Lengths  of 
voyages  ain't  an  object  in  my  eyes, 
thank  God  ! "  said  the  impstuous  Susan 
Nipper. 

**  But  Susan,  I  am  going  with  Walter, 
and  I  would  go  with  Walter  anywhere 
— everywhere  !  Walter  is  poor,  and  I 
am  very  poor,  and  I  must  learn,  now, 
both  to  help  myself,  and  help  him." 

"Dear  MisS  Floy!"  cried  Susan, 
bursting  out  afresh,  and  shaking  her 
head  violently,  "it's  nothing  new  to 
you  to  help  yourself  and  others  too  and 
be  the  patientest  and  truest  of  noble 
heai-ts,  but  let  me  talk  to  Mr.  Walter 
Gay  and  settle  it  with  him,  for  suffer 
you  to  go  away  across  the  world  alone  I 
cannot,  and  I  won't." 

**  Alone,  Susan  ?"  returned  Florence. 
"Alone?  and  Walter  taking  me  with 
him  !"  Ah,  what  a  bright,  amazed, 
enraptured  smile  was  on  her  face  ! — 
He  should  have  seen  it.  "I  am  sure 
you  will  not  speak  to  Walter  if  I  ask 
you  not,"  she  added  tenderly;  "and 
pray  don't,  dear." 

Susan  sobbed  "  why  not.  Miss  Floy  ?  • 

"Because,"  said  Florence,  "I  am 
going  to  be  his  wife,  to  give  him  up 
my  whole  heart,  and  to  live  with  him 
and  die  with  him.  He  might  think,  it; 
you  said  to  him  what  you  have  said  to 
me,  that  I  am  afraid  of  what  is  before 
me,  or  that  you  have  some  cause  to  bo 
afraid  for  me.  Why,  Susan,  dear,  I 
love  him  !  '* 

Miss  Nipper  was  so  much  affected  by 
the  quiet  fervour  of  these  words,  and 
the  simple,  heartfelt,  all-pervading  ear- 
nestness expressed  in  them,  and  makbg 
the  speaker's  face  more  beautiful  and 
pure  than  ever,  that  she  could  only 
cling  to  her  again,  crying  Was  her  kittle 
mistress  really,  really  going  to  be  mar 
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lied,  and  pitying;  caressing,  and  pro- 
tecting  her,  as  she  had  done  before. 

But  the  Nipper,  though  sosoeptible  of 
womanly  weaknesses,  was  almost  as  ca- 
pable of  putting  constraint  upon  herself 
as  of  attacking  the  redoubtable  Mae 
Stinger.  From  that  time,  she  never 
returned  to  the  subject,  but  was  always 
cheerful,  actire,  bustling,  and  hopefuL 
She  did,  indeed,  bform  Mr.  Toots  pri- 
Tately,  that  she  was  only  ** keeping  up" 
for  the  time,  and  that  when  it  was  all 
over,  and  Miss  Dombey  was  gone,  she 
might  be  expected  to  become  a  spectacle 
distressful  ;  and  Mr.  Toots  did  also  ex- 
press that  it  was  his  case  too,  and  that 
they  would  mingle  their  tears  together ; 
but  s}ie  never  oth«trwise  indulged  her 
private  feelings  in  the  presence  of  Flo- 
rence or  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Midshipman. 

Limited  and  plain  as  Florence*s  ward- 
robe was — what  a  contrast  to  that  pre- 
pared for  the  lost  marriage  in  which 
she  had  taken  part ! — there  was  a  good 
deal  to  do  in  getting  it  ready,  and  Susan 
Nipper  worked  away  at  her  side,  all 
day,  with  the  concentrated  zeal  of  fifty 
sempstresses.     The  wonderful  contri- 
butions   Captain    Cuttle    would    have 
made  to  this  branch  of  the  outfit,  if  he 
had  been  permitted— as  pink  parasols, 
tinted  silk  stockings,  blue  shoes,   and 
other  articles  no  less  necessary  on  ship- 
board— ^would  occupy  some  space  in  the 
recital.     He  was  induced,  however,  by 
various  fraudulent  representations,  to 
limit  his  contributions  to  a  work  box 
and  dressing-case,  of  each  of  which  he 
purchased  the  very    largest  specimen 
that  could  be  got  for  money*     For  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  gene- 
rally sat,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,   gazing  at  these  boxes;    divided 
between  extreme  admii'atton  of  them, 
and  dejected  misgivings  that  they  were 
not  gorgeous  enough,    and   frequently 
diving  out  into  the  street  to  purchase 
some  wild  article  that  he  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  their  completeness.     But  his 
master  stroke  was,  the  bearing  of  them 
both  off,  suddenly,  one  morning,  and 
getting  the  two  words  Florence  Gat 
tngraved  upon  a  brass  heart  inlaid  over 
iht  lid  of  each.     After  thisi  he  smoked 


ibar  pipes  snoeessively  in  the  little  ptf< 
lour  by  himself,  and  was  diBCOvered 
chuckling,  at  the  expiration  of  as  many 
hours. 

Walter  was  bnsy  and  away  all  day, 
but  came  there  every  morning  eailyto 
see  Florence,  and  always  pissed  the 
evening  with  her.  Florence  never  left 
her  high  rooms  but  to  steal  down  stain 
to  wait  for  him  when  it  was  his  time  to 
come,  or,  sheltered  by  his  prond,  en* 
circling  arm,  to  bear  him  company  to 
the  door  again,  and  sometimes  peep 
into  the  street.  In  the  twilight  tbey 
were  always  together.  Oh  blessed 
time  !  Oh  wandering  heart  as  rest  1 
Oh  deep,  exhanstless,  mighty  well  ti 
love,  in  which  so  much  was  sunk  ! 

The  cruel  mark  was  on  her  bosom 
yet.  It  rose  against  her  father  with 
the  breath  she  drew,  it  lay  between  her 
and  her  lover  when  be  pressed  her  to 
his  heart.  But  she  forgot  it.  In  the 
beating  of  that  heart  for  her,  and  in 
the  bating  of  her  own  for  him,  all 
harsher  music  was  unheard,  all  stem 
unloving  hearts  forgotten.  Fragile  and 
delicate  she  was,  but  with  a  might  of 
love  withi^  her  that  could,  and  did, 
create  a  world  to  fly  to,  and  to  rest  in, 
out  of  his  one  image. 

How  often  did  the  great  house,  and 
the  old  days,  come  before  her  in  the 
twilight  time,  when  she  was  sheltered 
by  the  arm,  so  proud,  so  fond,  and, 
creeping  closer  to  him,  shrunk  within 
it  at  the  recollection  I  How  often, 
firom  remembering  the  night  when  she 
went  down  to  that  room  and  met  the 
never  to  be  forgotten  look,  did  she 
raise  her  eyes  to  those  that  watched 
her  with  such  loving  earnestness,  and 
weep  with  happiness  in  such  a  refnge ! 
The  more  she  clung  to  it,  the  more  the 
dear  dead  child  was  in  her  thoughts : 
but  as  if  the  last  time  she  had  seen  her 
father,  had  been  when  he  was  sleeping 
and  she  kissed  his  face,  she  always  left 
him  so,  and  never,  in  her  fiancy,  passed 
that  hour. 

"Walter,  dear,*'  said  Florence,  one 
evening,  when  it  was  almost  dark. 
"  Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  think' 
lag  to-day  ?  '* 

**  Thinking  how  the  tuae  is  fljingoOi 
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how  «oon  we  shall  be  npon  the  sea, 
i-srect  Florence?" 

**  I  don't  mean  that,  Walter,  though 
[  think  of  that  too.  I  have  been 
klunking  what  a  charge  I  am  to  you." 

"A  preciovSy  sacred  charge,  dear 
kfiort  I  Why  /  think  that  some- 
times.'* 

••  You  are  laughing,  Walter.  I  know 
that  's  mnch  more  in   your  thoughts 
than  mine.     Bat  I  mean  a  cost." 
•*  A  cost,  my  own  V 
"In  money,   dear.     All  these  pre- 
parations that  Susan  and  I  are  so  busy 
with  —  I   have  been  able  to  purchase 
very  little  for  myself.      You  were  poor 
hefore.      But  how  much  poorer  I  shall 
lliake  you,  Walter  ! " 

**  And  how  much  richer,  Florence  !" 
Florence    laughed,    and    shook    her 
head. 

**  Besides,"  said  Walter,  **  long  ago 
— ^before  I  went  to  sea — I  had  a  little 
pnrse  presented  to  me,  dearest,  which 
had  money  in  it." 

**Ah  I"  returned  Florence  laughing 
■orrowfully,  "  very  little  1    Very  little, 
Walter  !     IBut,   you  must  not  think, 
and  here  she  laid  her  light  hand  on  his 
ahoulder,    and    looked    into    his  face, 
*'that  I  regret  to  be  this  bui'den  on 
yon.     No,  dear  love,  I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  am  happy  in  it.     I  wouldn't  have  it 
ottrerwise  for  all  the  world  ! " 
**  Nor  I,  indeed,  dear  Florence." 
**Ayel     But  Walter,  you  can  never 
feel  it  as  I  do.     I  am  so  proud  of  yoii  ! 
It  makes  my  heart  swell  with  such  de- 
light to  know  that  those  who  speak  of  you 
mu&t  say  you  married  a  poor  disowned 
gi  ri,  who  had  taken  shelter  here ;  who  had 
no  other  home,  no  other  friends  ;  who 
had  nothing — nothing  !    Oh  Walter,  if 
I  could  have  brought  you  millions,   I 
never  could  have  been  so  happy  for  your 
sake,  as  J  am  ! " 

**  And  you  dear  Florence  ?  are  yon 
BothingI"  he  returned. 

'*No,  nothing,  Walter.  Nothing  but 
your  wife."  The  light  hand  stole  about 
his  neck,  and  the  voice  came  nearer — 
nearer.  *'  I  am  nothing  any  more,  that 
is  not  yon.  I  have  no  earthly  hope  any 
more,  that  is  not  you.  I  have  nothing 
deu'  to  me  any  mor^  that  is  not  yon." 


»> 


Oh  !  well  might  Mr.  Toots  leave  the 
little  company  that  evening,  and  twice 
go  out  to  correct  his  watch  by  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  once  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  banker  which  he  suddenly 
remembered,  and  once  to  take  a  little 
turn  to  Aldgate  Pump  and  back  1 

But  before  he  went  upon  these  expe- 
ditions, or  indeed  before  he  came,  and 
before  lights  were  brought,  Walter 
said: 

*' Florence  love,  the  lading  of  our 
ship  is  nearly  finished,  and  probably  on 
the  very  day  of  our  marriage  she  will 
drop  down  the  river.  Shall  we  go  away 
that  morning,  and  stay  in  Kent  until 
we  go  on  board  at  Gravesend  within  a 
week?" 

**  If  you  please,  Walter.  I  shall  be 
happy  anywhere.     But .** 

"Yes,  my  life?" 

** You  know/'  said  Florence,  "that 
we  shall  have  no  marriage  party,  and 
that  nobody  will  distinguish  us  by  our 
dress  from  other  people.  As  we  leave 
the  same  day,  will  you — will  you  take 
me  somewhere  that  morning  Walter- 
early — before  we  go  to  church  ? " 

Walter  seemed  to  understand  her,  as 
so  true  a  lover  so  truly  loved  should, 
and  confirmed  his  ready  promise  with  a 
kiss — with  more  than  one  perhaps,  or 
two  or  three,  or  five  or  six  ;  and  in  the 
grave,  calra,  peaceful  evening,  Florence 
was  very  happy. 

Then  into  the  quiet  room  came  Susan 
Nipper  and  the  candles  ;  shortly  after- 
wards, the  tea,  the  Captain,  and  the 
excursive  Mr.  Toots,  i^ho,  as  above 
mentioned,  was  frequ">it]y  en  the  move 
afterwards,  and  passed  but  a  restless 
evening.  This,  however,  was  not  his 
habit :  for  he  generally  got  on  very  well, 
by  dint  of  playing  at  cribbage  with  the 
Captain  under  the  advice  and  guidance 
of  Miss  Nipper,  and  distractipghis  m  nd 
with  the  calculations  incidental  to  the 
game  ;  which  he  found  to  be  a  very 
effectual  means  of  utterly  confounding 
himself. 

The  Captain's  visage  on  these  occa- 
sions presented  one  of  the  finest  ex< 
amples  of  combination  and  succession  of 
expression  ever  observed.  His  instinc- 
tive deliea^  and  his  ohivalroas  feeling 
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towards  Florence,  taugbt  him  tbat  it 
was  not  a  time  for  any  boisterous 
jollity,  or  violent  display  of  satisfaction. 
Certain  floating  reminiscences  of  Lovely 
Peg,  on  the  other  hand,  were  constantly 
struggling  for  a  vent^  and  urging  the 
CaptAin  to  commit  himself  by  some 
irreparable  demonstration.  Anon,  his 
admiration  of  Florence  and  Walter — 
well-matched  truly,  and  full  of  grace 
and  interest  in  their  youth,  and  love, 
and  good  looks,  as  they  sat  apart — 
would  take  such  complete  possession  of 
him,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  cards, 
and  beam  upon  them,  dabbing  his  head 
all  over  with  his  pocket-handkerchief ; 
until  warned,  perhaps,  by  the  sudden 
rushing  forth  of  Mr.  Toots,  that  he  had 
unconsciously  been  very  instrumental 
indeed,  in  making  that  gentleman  mise- 
rable. This  reflection  would  make  the 
Captain  profoundly  melancholy,  until 
the  return  of  Mr.  Toots  ;  when  he 
would  fall  to  his  cards  again,  with  many 
side  winks  and  nods,  and  polite  waves 
of  his  hook  at  Miss  Nipper,  importing 
that  he  wasn*t  going  to  do  so  any  more. 
The  state  that  ensued  on  this,  was, 
perhaps,  his  best ;  for  then,  endeavour- 
ing to  discharge  all  expression  from  his 
face,  he  would  sit  staring  round  the 
room,  with  all  these  expressions  con- 
veyed into  it  at  once,  and  each  wrestling 
with  the  other.  Delighted  admiration 
of  Florence  and  Walter  always  over- 
threw the  rest,  and  remained  victorious 
and  undisguised,  unless  Mr.  Toots  made 
another  rush  into  the  air,  and  then  the 
Captain  would  sit,  like  a  remorseful 
culprit,  until  he  came  back  again,  occa- 
sionally calling  upon  himself,  in  a  low 
reproachful  voice,  to  **  Stand  by  !'*  or 
growling  some  remonstrance  to  **Ed'ard 
Cuttle  my  lad,'*^  on  the  want  of  caution 
observable  in  his  behaviour. 

One  of  Mr.  Toots*  s  hardest  tiials, 
however,  was  of  his  own  seeking.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Sunday  which  was 
to  witness  the  last  of  those  askings  in 
church  of  which  the  Captain  had  spoken, 
Mr.  Toots  thus  stated  his  feelings  to 
Susan  Nipper. 

"Susan,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "I  am 
drawn  towards  th^  building.  The 
woids  which    cut  m%    off  from  Mif 


Dombey  for  ever,  will  strike  upon  d; 
ears  like  a  knell  you  know,  butnpor 
my  word  and  honour,  I  feel  that  Imnst 
hear  them.  Therefore,*'  said  Mr. 
Toots,  '*will  you  accompany  me  to- 
morrow, to  the  sacred  edifice  ?** 

Miss  Nipper  expressed  her  readuiea 
to  do  so,  if  that  would  be  any  satis&c- 
tion  to  Mr.  Toots,  but  besought  him  to 
abandon  his  idea  of  going. 

'*  Susan,**  returned  Mr.  Toots,  witb 
much  solemnity,  **  before  my  whiskers 
began  to  be  observed  by  anybody  bat 
myself,  I  adored  Miss  Dombey.  YHiile 
yet  a  victim  to  the  thraldom  of  Blimber, 
I  adored  Miss  Dombey.  When  I  coald 
no  longer  be  kept  out  of  my  pi-operty, 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  and— and 
accordingly  came  into  it —  I  adored  Miss 
Dombey.  The  banns  which  consign  her 
to  Lieutenant  Walters,  and  me  to— to 
Gloom,  you  know,**  said  Mr.  Toots, 
after  hesitating  for  a  strong  expression, 
**may  be  dreadful,  will  be  direadfnl; 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  wish  to  hear 
them  spoken.  I  feel  that  I  should  nri^ 
to  know  that  the  ground  was  certainly 
cut  from  under  me,  and  that  I  hadn't  i 
hope  to  cherish,  or  a — or  a  le{^  in 
short,  to — to  go  upon.*' 

Susan  Nipper  could  only  commiserate 
Mr.  Toots's  unfortunate  condition,  and 
agree,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
accompany  him  ;  which  she  did  next 
morning. 

The  church  Walter  had  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  was  a  mouldy  old  chnreh 
in  a  yard,  hemmed  in  by  a  labyrinth  of 
back  streets  and  courts,  with  a  little 
burying-ground  round  it,  and  itself 
buried  in  a  kind  of  vault,  formed  by 
the  neighbouring  houses,  and  paved 
with  echoing  stones.  It  was  a  great 
dim,  shabby  pile,  with  high  old  oaken 
pews,  among  which  about  a  score  of 
people  lost  themselves  every  Sunday; 
while  the  clergyman's  voice  drowsily 
re8ounde<l  through  the  emptiness,  and 
the  organ  rumbled  and  rolled  as  if  the 
church  had  got  the  colic,  for  want  of  a 
congregation  to  keep  the  wind  and 
damp  out.  But  so  far  was  this  city 
church  from  languishing  for  the  com- 
pany of  other  churches,  that  spires  were 
clustered   round  it»   as  the  masts  flf 
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diippmg  cluster  on  the  rirer.  It  vould 
bave  been  hard  to  count  them  from  its 
iteeple-top,  they  were  so  many.  In 
ilmost  every  yard  and  blind-place  near, 
Ibere  was  a  church.  The  confusion  of 
bells  when  Susan  and  Mr.  Toots  betook 
themselves  towards  it  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  was  deafening.  There  were 
twenty  churches  close  together,  clamour- 
ing for  people  to  come  in. 

The  two  stray  sheep  in  question  were 
penned  by  a  beadle  in  a  commodious 
pew,  and,  being  early,  sat  for  some 
time  counting  the  congregation,  listen- 
ing to  the  disappointed  bell  high  up  in 
the  tower,  or  looking  at  a  shabby  little 
old  man  in  tho  porch  behind  the  screen, 
who  was  ringing  the  same,  like  the  Bull 
in  C!ock  Robin,  with  his  foot  in  a 
stirrup.  Mr.  Toots,  after  a  lengthened 
8urV\3y  of  the  large  books  on  the  reading- 
desk,  whispered  Miss  Nipper  that  he 
wondered  where  the  banns  were  kept, 
but  that  young  lady  merely  shook  her 
head  and  frowned ;  repelling  for  the  time 
all  approaches  of  a  temporal  nature. 

Mr.  Toots,  however,  appearing  unable 
to  keep  his  thoughts  from  the  bauns, 
was  evidently  looking  out  for  them  dur- 
ing the  whole  preliminary  portion  of 
tile  service.  As  the  time  for  reading 
tiiem  approached,  the  poor  young  gentle- 
man manifested  great  anxiety  and  tre- 
pidation, which  was  not  diminished  by 
the  unexpected  apparition  of  the  Captain 
in  the  front  row  ot  the  gallery.  When 
the  clerk  handed  up  a  list  to  the  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Toots,  being  then  seated, 
held  on  by  the  seat  of  the  pew ;  but 
\xh^u  the  names  of  Walter  Gay  and 
Florence  Dombey  were  read  aloud  &a 
being  in  the  third  and  last  stage  of  that 
Issociation,  he  was  so  entirely  conquered 
Dy  his  feelings  as  to  rush  from  the 
!hurch  without  hts  hat,  followed  by  the 
jef  ^le  and  pew-opener,  and  two  gentle- 
nen  of  the  medical  profession,  who  hap- 
)ened  to  be  present ;  of  whom  the  first- 
lamed  presently  returned  for  that 
article,  informing  Miss  Nipper  in  a 
xrhisper  that  she  was  not  to  make  her- ' 
lolf  uneasy  about  the  gentleman,  as  the  ! 
;sntleman  said  his  indisposition  was  of 
10  consequence. 

Miss  Nipper,  feeling  that  the  eyes  of 


that  integral  portion  of  Bnrope  which 
lost  itself  weekly  among  the  high-backed 
pews,  were  upon  her,  would  have  been 
sufficiently  embarrassed  by   this  inci- 
dent, though  it  had  terminated  here ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  Captain  in  the  front 
row  of  the  gallery,  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
mitigated   consciousness    which    could 
hardly  fail  to  express  to  the  congrega- 
tion that  he  had  some  mysteiious  con- 
nexion   with   it.       But    the    extreme 
restlessness  of  Mr.  Toots  painfully  in- 
creased and  protracted  the  delicacy  of 
her  situation.     That  young  gentleman, 
incapable,    in    his  state  of    mind,   of 
remaining  alone  in  the  churchyard,  a 
prey  to  solitary  meditation,   and  also 
desirous,    no   doubt,   of  testifying  his 
respect  for  the  offices  he  had  in  some 
measure  interrupted,  suddenly  returned 
— not  coming  back  to   the  pew,    but 
stationing  himself  on  a  free  seat  in  the 
aisle,  between  two  elderly  females  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  their  por- 
tion of  a  weekly  dole  of  bread  then  set 
forth  on  a  shelf  in  the  porch.     In  this 
conjunction  Mr.  Toots  remained,  greatly 
disturbing  the  congregation,  who  felt  it 
impossible   to  avoid    looking  at   him, 
until  his  feelings  overcame  him  again, 
when  he  departed  silently  and  suddenly. 
Not  venturing  to  trust  himself  in  the 
church  any  more,   and  yet  wishing  to 
have  some  social  participation  in  what 
was  going  on  there,   Mr.   Toots  was, 
after  this,  seen  from  time  to  time,  look- 
ing in,  with  a  lorn  as^iect,  at  one  or 
other  of  the  windows ;  and  as  there 
were  several  windows  accessible  to  him 
from  without,  and  as  his  restlessness 
was  very  great,  it  not  only  became  diifi- 
cult  to  conceive  at  which   window  he 
would  appear  next,  but  likewise  became 
necessary,   as  it  were,   for  the  whole 
congregation    to    speculate    upon    the 
chances  of  the  different  windows,  during 
the  comparative  leisure  afforded  them 
by  the  sermon.      Mr.    Toots's  move- 
ments in  the  churchyard  were  so  eccen- 
tric, that  he  seemed,  generally  to  defeat 
all  calculation,  and  to  appear,  like  the 
conjuror's  figure,  where  he  was   least 
expected ;  and  the  effect  of  these  mys- 
terious presentations  was  much  increased 
by  its  being  difficult  to  him  to  see  in, 
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and  etsy  to  tferybody  elie  to  see  oiit : 
which  occasioned  Lis  remaining,  every 
time,  longer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, with  his  face  close  to  the  glass, 
until  he  all  at  once  became  aware  that 
all  eyes  were  npon  him,  and  vanished. 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Afr. 
Toots,  and  the  strong  individual  con- 
sciousness of  them  that  was  exhibited 
by  the  Captain,  rendered  Miss  Nipper^s 
position  so  responsible  a  one,  that  she 
was  mightily  relieved  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  service  ;  and  was  hardly  so 
aff.ible  to  Mr.  Toots  as  usual,  when  he 
informed  her  and  the  Captain,  on  the 
Was  back,  that  now  he  was  sure  he  had 
.10  tiope,  you  know,  he  felt,  more  com- 
forta  ble  —  at  least  not  exactly  more 
Conj  fortable,  but  more  comfortably  and 
com  pletely  miserable. 

Swiftly  now,  indeed,  the  time  flew 
by,  until  it  was  the  evening  before  the 
clay  (ipi)ointed  for  the  marriage.     They 
were  all  assembled  in  the  upper  room 
at  the  Midshipman* s,  and  had  no  fear 
of   interruption ;    for    there  were   no 
lodge  s  in  the  house  now,  and  the  Mid- 
abijHnan  had  it  all  to  himself.     They 
were  grave  and  quiet  in  the  prospect  of 
to-morrow,  but  moderately  cheerful  too. 
Florence,  with  Walter  close  beside  her, 
was  finishing  a  little  piece  of  work  in- 
tended as  a  parting  gift  to  the  Captain. 
The  Captain  was  playing  cribbage  with 
Mr.    Toots.      Mr.    Toots  was  taking 
counsel  as  to  his  hand,  of  Susan  Nipper. 
Miss  Nipper  was  giving  it,  with  all  due 
secrecy  and  circumspection.     Diogenes 
was  listening,  and  occasionally  breaking 
out  into  a  gruf^  half-smoldered  frag- 
ment of  a  bark,  of  which  he  afterwards 
seemed  half-ashamed,  as  if  he  doubted 
having  any  reason  for  it. 

"  Steady,  steady  I"  said  the  Captain 
to  Diogenes,  "  what 's  amiss  with  you  ? 
You  don't  seem  easy  in  your  mind  to- 
\     night,  my  boy  !" 

Diogenes  wagged  his  tail,  but  pricked 
vp  his  ears  immediately  afterwards, 
and  gave  utterance  to  another  fragment 
of  a  bark ;  for  which  he  apolc^ised  to 
the  Captain,  by  again  wagging  his  tail. 

**It's  my  opinion,  Di,"  said  the 
Captain,  looking  thoughtfully  at  his 
onrdaf  and  stroking  hia  chin  with  hia 
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hook,  ^'aa  yoa  hare  your  donhts  4 
Mrs.  Richards  ;  but  if  you  're  tU 
animal  I  take  yon  to  be,  you  '11  think 
better  o'  that ;  for  her  looks  is  her 
commission.  Now,  Brother  :"  to  Mr. 
Toots  :  '*  if  so  be  as  you're  read/, 
heave  ahead.'* 

The  Captain  spoke  with  all  oompo-  C 
sure  and  attention  to  the  game,  but 
suddenly  his  cards  dropped  out  of  his  [^ 
hand,  his  mouth  and  eyes  opened  wide, 
his  legs  drew  themselves  up  and  stack 
out  in  front  of  his  chair,  and  he  sat 
staring  at  the  door  with  blank  amaze* 
ment.  Looking  round  upon  the  com- 
pany, and  seeing  that  none  of  them 
observed  him  or  the  cause  of  his  as- 
tonishment, the  Captain  recovered  him- 
self with  a  great  gasp,  struck  the  table 
a  tremendous  blow,  cried  in  a  stento- 
rian roar,  **Sol  Gills  ahoy!"  and 
tumbled  into  the  arms  of  a  weather- 
beaten  pea-coat  that  had  come  with 
Polly  into  the  room. 

In  another  moment,  Walter  was  in 
the  arms  of  the  weather-beaten  pea- 
coat.  In  another  moment,  Floreoco 
was  in  the  arms  of  the  weather-beaten 
pea-coat.  In  another  moment.  Captain 
Cuttle  had  embraced  Mrs.  Richards 
and  Miss  Nipper,  and  was  violently 
shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Toots,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  waved  his  hook  above 
his  head,  "Hooroar,  my  lad,  hooroar!" 
To  which  Mr.  Toots,  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  these  proceedings,  re- 
plied with  great  politeness,  **  Certainly, 
Captain  Gills,  whatever  you  think 
proper  I " 

The  weather-beaten  pea-coat,  and  s  no 
less  weather-beaten  cap  and  comforter 
belonging  to  it,  turned  from  the  Cap- 
tain and  from  Florence  back  to  Walter, 
and  sounds  came  from  the  weather* 
beaten  pea-coat,  cap,  and  comforter,  as 
of  an  old  man  sobbing  underneath 
them  ;  while  the  shaggy  sleeves  clasped 
Walter  tight.  Duiing  this  pause,  there 
was  an  universal  silence,  and  the  Cap- 
tain polished  his  nose  with  great  dili- 
gence. But  when  the  pea-coat,  cai^ 
and  comforter  lifted  themselves  np 
again,  Florence  gently  move<l  towanli 
them ;  and  she  and  Walter  taking 
ikem  oSj  disolosed  the  old  Instrament* 
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itfle  tihinner  and  more  eare- 
of  old,  in  his  old  Welsh  wig 
d  coffee-coloured  coat  and 
ons,  with  his  old  infallible 
r  ticking  away  in  his  pocket, 
fall  o*  seienoe,"  said  the 
ptain,  **  as  ever  he  was  ! 
Sol  GKUs,  what  have  you 
foi  this  many  a  long  day, 

ilf  blind,  Ned,"  said  the  old 
1  almost    deikf  and   dumb 

ry  woioe^^  said  the  Captain, 
md  with  an  exultation  to 
his  face  could  hardly  render 
lis  wery  woioe  as  chock  full 
us  ever  it  was  !    Sol  Gills, 

lad,  upon  your  own  wines 
3,  like  a  taut  ould  patriark 
,  and  overhaul  tbem  there 

0*  yourh,  in  your  own  for- 
>.  *Tis  the  woice,"  said  the 
pressively,  and  announcing 
I   with  his  hook,   "of  the 

heerd  him  corn-plain,  you 
ne  too  soon,  I  must  slumber 
tter  his  ene-mies,  and  make 

liain  sat  down  with  the  air 
i^ho  had  happily  expressed 
of  everybody  present,  and 
r  rose  again  to  present  Mr. 
iras  much  disconcerted  by  the 
nybody,  appearing  to  prefer 
le  name  of  Gills, 
^h,"  stammered  Mr.  Toots, 
t  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
Sir,  before  you  were — ^you 
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>  sight,  to  memory  dear, 
e  Captain,  in  a  low  voice. 

so.  Captain  Gills  !  '*  as- 
Toots.  "Although  I  had 
sure  of  your  acquaintance, 
Sols,"  said  Toots,  hitting 
ne  in  the  inspiration  of  a 

"  before  that  happened,  I 
istest  pleasure,  I  assure  yon, 
ow,  in  knowing  you.  I 
Mr.  Toots,  '  *  that  you  *re  as 
be  expected." 

Be  courteous  words,  Mr. 
wn  blushing  and  chuckling. 
ostrument-Maker,  seated  in 


a  comer  between  Walter  and  Florence^ 
and  nodding  at  Polly,  who  was  looking 
on,  all  smiles  and  delight,  answered 
the  Captain  thus  : 

**  Ned  Cuttle,  my  dear  boy,  although 
I  have  heard  something  of  the  changes 
of  events  here,  from  my  pleasant  friend 
there — what  a  pleasant  face  she  has  to 
be  sure,  to  welcome  a  wanderer  home !" 
said  the  old  man,  breaking  off,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  in  his  old  dreamy 
way. 

"Hear  him!*  cried  the  Captain 
gravely.  **  'Tis  woman  as  seduces  all 
mankind.  For  which,"  aside  to  Mr. 
Toots,  "  you  Ml  overhaul  your  Adam 
and  Eve,  brother." 

"I  shall  make  a  point  of  doing  so. 
Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

"  Although  I  have  heard  something 
of  the  changes  of  events,  from  her," 
resumed  the  Instrument-Maker,  taking 
his  old  spectacles  from  his  pocket,  and 
putting  them  on  his  forehead  in  his  old 
manner,  "they  are  so  great  and  un- 
expected, and  I  am  so  overpowered  by 
the  sight  of  my  dear  boy,  and  by  the  " 
— glancing  at  the  downcast  eyes  of 
Florence,  and  not  attempting  to  finish 
the  sentence — "that  I — I  can't  say 
much  to-night.  But  my  dear  Ned 
Cuttle,  why  didn't  you  write  ? " 

The  astonishment  depicted  in  the 
Captain's  features  positively  frightened 
Mr.  Toots,  whose  eyes  were  quite  fixed 
by  it,  so  that  he  could  not  withdraw 
them  from  his  face. 

"Write!"  echoed  the  Captain. 
"Write,  Sol  Gills!" 

"Aye,"  said  the  old  man,  "either 
to  Barbados,  or  Jamaica,  or  Demeiara. 
That  was  what  I  asked." 

"What  you  asked,  Sol  GUIs!"  re- 
peated the  Captain. 

"  Aye,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Don't 
you  know,  Ned  ?  Sure  you  have  nut 
forgotten  ?  Every  time  I  wrote  to 
you." 

The  Captain  took  off  his  glazeil  hat, 
hung  it  on  his  hook,  and  smoothing 
his  hair  from  behind  with  his  hand,  sat 
gazing  at  the  group  around  him  :  a 
perfect  image  of  wondering  resignation. 

"You  don't  appear  to  understand 
me^  Ned  t "  observed  Old  SoL 
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"Sol  Gnit,"  returned  the  Captain, 
after  staring  at  him  and  the  rest  for  a 
long  time,  without  speaking,  *'  I  'm 
gone  about  and  adrift.  Pay  out  a  word 
or  two  resperTiing  them  adwenturs,  will 
you  !  Can't  I  bring  up,  nohows  ?  no- 
hows  ?  **  said  the  Captain,  ruminating, 
and  staring  all  round. 

*'You  know,  Ned,"  said  Sol  Gills, 
"  why  I  left  here.  Did  you  open  my 
packet,  Ned?' 

**  Why,  aye,  aye,**  said  the  Captain. 
'*To  be  sure,  I  opened  the  packet.*' 

**  And  read  it  ?  '*  said  the  old  man. 

"And  read  it,**  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, eyeing  him  attentively,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  quote  it  from  memory. 
«*  *  My  dear  Ned  Cuttle,  when  I  left 
home  for  the  West  Indies  in  forlorn 
search  of  iotellicence  of  my  dear — ^ 
There  he  sits  !  There 's  Wal'r  !  **  said 
the  Captain,  as  if  he  were  relieved  by 
getting  hold  of  anything  that  was  re^d 
and  indisputable. 

••Well,  Ned.  Now  attend  a  mo- 
ment!" said  the  old  man.  "When  I 
wrote  first — that  was  from  Barbados — 
I  said  that  though  you  would  receive 
that  letter  long  before  the  year  was  out, 
I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  open  the 
packet,  as  it  explained  the  reason  of 
my  going  away.  Very  good,  Ned. 
When  I  wrote  the  second,  third,  and 
perhaps  the  fourth  times — that  was 
from  Jamaica — I  said  I  was  in  just  the 
same  stite,  couldn't  rest,  and  couldn't 
come  away  from  that  part  of  the  world, 
without  knowing  that  my  boy  was  lost 
or  saved.  When  I  wrote  next — that»  I 
think,    was    from    Demerara,    wasn't 

it?** 

**That  he  thinks  was  from  Deme- 
rara, waru*t  it !  **  said  the  Captain, 
looking  hopelessly  round. 

** — I  said,"  proceeded  old  Sol,  "that 
still  there  was  no  certain  infoimation 
got  yet.  That  I  found  many  captains 
and  others,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
who  had  known  me  for  years,  and  who 
assisted  me  with  a  passage  here  and 
there,  and  fur  whom  I  was  able,  now 
and  then,  to  do  a  little  in  return,  in  my 
own  craft.  That  every  one  was  sorry 
for  me,  and  seemed  to  take  a  soi-t  of 
interest  io  my  wanderings  ;  and  that  I 


began  to  think  it  would  he  my  fate  te 
cruise  about  in  search  of  tidings  of  my 
boy  until  I  died.*' 

**  Began  to  think  as  how  he  was  i 
scientific  flying  Dutchman  ! "  said  the 
Captain,  as  before^  and  with  great  seri- 
ousness. 

**Bnt  when  the  news  come  one  day, 
Ned, — that  was  to  Barbados,  after  I 
got  back  there, — that  a  China  trader 
home*ard  bound  had  been  spoke,  that 
had  my  boy  aboard,  then,  Ned,  I  took 
passage  in  the  next  ship  and  came 
home ;  and  arrived  at  home  to-night  to 
find  it  true,  thank  Qod  !  **  said  the  old 
man,  devoutly. 

The  Captain,  after  bowing  his  head 
with  great  reverence,  stared  all  romid 
the  circle,  beginning  with  Mr.  Toots, 
and  ending  with  the  Instrument-Maker: 
then  gravely  said  : 

*  •  Sol  Gills  !  The  observation  as  Tm 
a-going  to  make  is  calc*lated  to  blow 
every  stitch  of  sail  as  you  can  carry, 
clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  and  bring 
you  on  your  beam  ends  with  a  lurcL 
Not  one  of  them  letters  was  ever  de- 
livered to  Ed'ard  Cuttle.  Not  one  o* 
them  letters,**  repeated  the  Captain,  to 
make  his  declaration  the  more  solrma 
and  impressive,  "was  ever  delivered 
unto  £d*ard  Cuttle,  Mariner,  of  Eng- 
land, as  lives  at  home  at  ease,  and  doth 
improve  each  shining  hour  !  *' 

"And  posted  by  my  own  hand! 
And  directed  by  my  own  hand,  Num- 
ber nine  Brig  Place  I  '*  exclaimed  Old 
Sol. 

The  colour  all  went  out  of  the  Cap- 
tain's face,  and  all  came  back  again  in 
a  glow. 

*'What  do  you  mean,  Sol  Gills,  my 
friend,  by  Number  nine  Brig  PUoe  ?** 
inquired  the  Captain. 

"  Mean  ?  Your  lodgings,  Ned,**  re- 
turned the  old  man.  "Mrs.  What's- 
her-name  !  I  shall  forget  my  own  naino 
next,  but  I  am  behind  the  present 
time — I  always  was,  you  recollect — ^and 
very  much  confused.     Mrs.  — " 

''  Sol  Gills  ! "  said  the  Captain,  as  if 
he  wore  putting  the  most  improbable 
case  in  the  world,  "  it  ain't  the  name  of 
Mac  Stinger  as  you  *re  a  trying  to  n* 
member  ? " 
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*'0£  ooune  it  Is  t**  exclaimed  the 
nstrament-Maker.  '  *  To  be  sui-e  Ned. 
lira.  Mac  Stinger  I " 

Captain  Cattle,  whose  eyes  were  now 
us  wide  open  as  they  could  be,  and  the 
cnobs  npon  whose  face  were  perfectly 
Qminous,  gave  a  long  shrill  whistle  of 
i  most  melancholy  soand,  and  stood 
^ing  at  erei'ybody  in  a  state  of  speech- 
lessness. . 

*' Overhaul  that  there  again,  Sol 
Quills,  will  you  be  so  kind  1  '*  he  said  at 
last. 

"  All  these  letters,"  returned  Uncle 
Sol,  beating  time  with  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand  upon  the  palm  of  his  left, 
irith  a  steadiness  and  distinctness  that 
might  have  done  honour,  even  to  the 
ini'allible  chronometer  in  his  pocket,  **1 
posted  with  my  own  hand,  and  directed 
with  my  own  hand,  to  Captain  Cuttle, 
at  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's,  Number  nine 
Brig  Place." 

The  Captain  took  his  glazed  hat  o£f 
his  hook,  looked  into  it,  put  it  on,  and 
sat  down. 

"Why,  ft-iends  all,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, staring  round  in  the  last  state  of 
discomfiture,  '*I  cut  and  run  from 
there  ! " 

"  And  no  one  knew  where  you  were 
gone,  Captain  Cuttle?"  cried  Walter, 
hastily. 

**  Bless  your  heart,  Wal'r,"  said  the 
Captain,  shaking  his  head,  ** she'd 
never  have  allowed  o*  my  coming  to 
take  charge  o'  this  here  property. 
Nothing  could  be  done  but  cut  and  run. 
Lord  love  you,  Wal'r  ! "  said  the  Cap- 
tain, **  you  Ve  only  seen  her  in  a  calm  ! 
Bat  see  her  when  her  angry  passions 
tise — and  make  a  note  on  !*' 

**  /  'd  give  it  her  I "  remarked  the 
dipper,  softly. 

"Would  you,  do  you  think,  my 
lear?"  returned  the  Captain,  with 
'ecble  admiration.  **  Well,  my  dear,  it ! 
loes  you  credit.  But  there  ain't  no 
Kid  animal  I  wouldn't  sooner  face  my- 
el£  I  only  got  my  chest  away  by 
neaus  of  a  friend  as  nobody's  a  match 
or.  It  was  no  good  sending  any  letter 
hero.  She  wouldn't  take  in  any  letter, 
»les8  you,"  said  the  Captain,  *'  under 
horn  ciroumstamces  I    Why,  you  could 


hardly  make  it  worth  a  man's  while  to 

be  the  postman  ! " 

*'Then  it's  pretty  clear,  Captain 
Cuttle,  that  all  of  us,  and  you  and 
Uncle  Sol  especially,"  said  Walter, 
*^may  thank  Mrs.  Mac  Stingei  for  uo 
small  anxiety." 

The  general  obligation  in  this  wise  to 
the  determined  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Mac  Stinger,  was  so  apparent,  that  the 
Captain  did  not  contest  the  point ;  but 
being  in  some  measure  ashamed  of  his 
position,  though  nobody  dwelt  upon  the 
subject,  and  Walter  especially  avoided 
it,  remembering  the  last  conversation 
he  and  the  Captain  had  held  together 
respecting  i^  he  remained  under  a  cloud 
for  nearly  five  minutes— an  extraordi- 
nary period  for  him — when  that  sun, 
his  face,  broke  out  once  more,  shining 
on  all  beholders  with  extraordinary 
brilliancy;  and  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
shaking  hands  with  everybody  over  and 
over  again. 

At  an  early  hour,  but  not  before  Uncle 
Sol  and  Walter  had  questioned  each 
other  at  some  length  aboat  their  voyages 
and  dangers,  they  all,  except  Walter, 
vacated  Florence's  room,  and  went  down 
to  the  parlour.  Here  they  were  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  Walter,  who  told 
them  Florence  was  a  little  sorrowful  and 
heavy-hearted,  and  had  gone  to  bed. 
Though  they  could  not  have  disturbed 
her  with  their  voices  down  there,  they 
all  spoke  in  a  whisper  after  this  :  and 
each,  in  his  different  way,  felt  very  lov- 
ingly and  gently  towards  Walter's  fail* 
young  bride ;  and  a  long  explanation 
there  was  of  everything  relating  to  her, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Uncle  Sol ;  and 
very  sensible  Mr.  Toots  was  of  the 
delicacy  with  which  Walter  made  his 
name  and  services  important,  and  his 
presence  necessary  to  their  little  council. 

"Mr.  Toots,"  said  Walter,  on  part- 
ing with  him  at  the  house  door,  "we 
shall  see  each  other  to-morrow  morn- 
ing?" 

**  Lieutenant  Walters,"  returned  Mr. 
Toots,  grasping  his  hand  fervently,  "I 
shall  certainly  be  present." 

"This  is  the  last  night  we  shall 
meet  for  a  long  time — the  last  night  we 
may  ever  meet,"  said  Walter.     "  Sadi 
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•  noble  heart  M  yovn,  must  feel,  I 
think,  when  another  heart  is  boand  to 
it.  I  hope  yon  know  that  I  am  yery 
grateful  to  you  V* 

"Walters,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  quite 
touched,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that 
you  had  reason  to  be  so." 

"Florence,"  said  Walter,  "on  this 
last  night  of  her  bearing  her  own  name, 
has  made  me  promise — it  was  only  just 
now,  when  you  left  us  together — that 
I  would  tell  you,  with  her  dear  love 


I* 


Mr.  Toots  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
doorpost,  and  his  eyes  upon  his  band. 

" — with  her  dear  love,"  said  Walter, 
"that  she  can  never  have  a  friend 
whom  she  will  value  above  you.  Tb«t 
the  recollection  of  your  true  considera- 
tion  for  her  always,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten  by  her.  That  she  remembers 
yon  in  her  prayers  to-night^  and  hopes 
that  you  will  think  of  her  when -she 
is  far  away.  Shall  I  say  anything 
for  you?" 

"Say,  Walters,"  replied  Mr.  Toots 
indistinctly,  "tbat  I  shall  think  of  her 
every  day,  but  never  without  feeling 
happy  to  know  that  she  is  married  to 
the  man  she  loves,  and  who  loves  her. 
8ay,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  sure  her 
husband  deserves  her  —  even  her  !  — 
and  that  I  am  glad  of  her  choice." 

Mr.  Toots  got  more  distinct  as  he 
came  to  these  last  words,  and  raising 
his  eyes  from  the  doorpost,  said  them 
6toutIy.  He  then  shook  Walter^s 
hand  again  with  a  fervour  that  Walter 
was  not  slow  to  return,  and  started 
homeward. 

Mr.  Toots  was  accompanied  by  the 
Chicken,  whom  he  had  of  late  brought 
with  him  every  evening,  and  left  in  the 
shop,  with  an  idea  that  unforesceu 
circumstances  might  arise  from  without, 
in  which  the  prowess  of  that  dis- 
tinguished character  would  be  of  service 
to  the  Midshipman.  The  Chicken  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  a  particularly  good 
humour  on  this  occasion.  Either  the 
gas -lamps  were  treacherous,  or  he 
cocked  his  eye  in  a  hideous  manner, 
and  likewise  distorted  his  nose,  when 
Jlfr.  Toots,  crossing  the  xoad,  looked 
iuusk   orer  his  shoulder  at  ihe  tqCi;sv 


whete  Florence  slept.  On  the  road 
home,  he  was  more  demonstratire  (A 
aggressive  intentions  against,  the  other 
foot-t>as8engers,  than  comported  with  a 
professor  of  the  peaceful  art  of  self* 
defence.  Arrived  at  home,  instead  of 
leaving  Mr.  Toots  in  his  apartmenti 
when  he  had  escorted  him  thither,  be 
remained  before  him  weighing  his  white 
hat  in  both  hands  by  the  brim,  and 
twitching  his  head  and  nose  (both  of 
which  had  been  mf.ny  times  broken, 
and  but  indifferently  repaired),  with  an 
air  of  decided  disrespect. 

His  patron  being  much  engaged  witk 
his  own  thoughts,  did  not  observe  this 
for  some  time,  nor  indeed  until  the 
Chicken,  determined  not  to  be  OTer* 
looked,  had  made  divers  clicking  soiaiids 
with  his  tongue  and  teeth,  to  attract 
attention. 

"  Now  Master,"  said  the  Chicken, 
doggedly,  when  he,  at  length,  caught 
Mr,  Toots's  eye,  "I  want  to  know 
whether  this  here  gammon  is  to  finish 
it,  or  whether  you  *re  a  going  in  (• 
win?" 

"Chicken,"  returned  Mr.  TooH^ 
**  explain  yourself," 

"Why  then,  here  's  all  about  it) 
Master,"  said  the  Chicken.  "  I  ain't 
a  cove  to  chuck  a  word  away.  Here*! 
wot  it  is.  Are  any  on  *em  to  be  doubled 
up?" 

When  the  Chicken  put  this  questiol 
he  dropped  his  bat,  made  a  dodge  and 
a  feint  with  bis  left  hand,  hit  a  sup* 
posed  enemy  a  violent  blow  with  hii 
right,  shook  his  head  smarUy,  and  re* 
covered  himself. 

"  Come,  Master,"  said  the  Chicles. 
"Is  it  to  be  gammon  or  pludi' 
Which?" 

"Chicken,"  returned  Mr.  Toota, 
"  your  expressions  are  coarse,  and  yonr 
meaning  is  obscure.** 

"Why,  then,  I  tell  yon  what, 
Master,"  said  the  Chicken.  "Thisii 
where  it  is.    It  *8  mean."  * 

"What  is  mean,  Chicken t**  asked 
Mr.  Toots. 

"7<  is,"  said  the  Chicken,  with  • 

frightful  corrugation  of  his  broken  n(^ 

"  There  I   Now,  Master  I    Wot  I    W«« 

\  'J  va  co^Q^A  fjk  «ad  blow  oa  this  ^^ 
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btch  t3  tlie  stiff  *an  ;  **  by  which  de- 

pureciatcry  appellation  it  has  been  since 

supposed  that  the  Game  One  intended 

"to     signify  Mr.  Donibey ;    **and  when 

yovL  could  knock  the  winner  and  all  the 

X.it  of  *em  dead  out  o'  wind  and  time, 

aire  you  going  to  give  in  ?    To  give  in  f  '* 

said  the  Chicken,   with  contemptuous 

emphasis.     **  Wy,  it 's  mean  !  '* 

*' Chicken,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  seyerely, 
**  you  're  a  perfect  Vulture  I  Your 
Bentiroenis  are  atrocious." 

"My  sentiments  is  Oame  and 
Fancy,  Master,"  returned  the  Chicken. 
**That  's  wot  my  sentiments  is.  I 
can't  abear  a  meanness.  I'm  afore 
the  public,  I  'm  to  be  heerd  on  at  the 
bar  of  the  Little  Helephant,  and  no 
Gov'uer  o'  mine  mustn't  go  and  do 
"What 's  mean.  Wy,  it 's  mean,"  said 
the  Chicken,  with  increased  expression. 
•*  That 's  where  it  is.     It 's  mean." 

••Chicken  I"  said  Mr.  Toots,   **you 
disgust  me." 

'•Master,"   returned   the  Chicken, 


putting  on  his  hat,  "  there  *8  a  pair  on 
us,  then.  Gome  1  Here 's  a  oli'er  t 
You  've  spoke  to  me  more  than  once't 
or  twice't  about  the  public  line.  Never 
mind  I  Give  me  a  fi'typunnote  to- 
morrow,  and  let  me  go." 

"Chicken,"  returned  Mr.  Toots, 
"after  the  odious  sentiments  you  have 
expressed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  part  on 
such  terms." 

"Done  then,"  said  the  Chicken. 
"It's  a  bargain.  This  here  con- 
duct of  yourn,  won't  suit  my  book, 
Master.  Wy  it 's  mean,"  said  the 
Chicken  ;  who  seemed  equally  unable 
to  get  beyond  that  point,  and  to  stop 
short  of  it.  "  That 's  were  it  is  ;  it 's 
mean  !" 

So  Mr.  Toots  and  the  Chicken  agreed 
to  part  on  this  incompatibility  of  moral 
perception  ;  and  Mr.  Toots  lying  down 
to  sleep,  dreamed  happily  of  Florence^ 
who  had  thought  of  him  as  her  friend 
upon  the  last  night  of  her  maiden  life^ 
and  sent  him  her  dear  lore. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 


AHOTHKB    WSDDINa. 


Mr.  Sowhds  the  Beadle,  and  Mrs. 
Viff  the  pew-opener,  are  early  at  their 
posts  in  the  line  church  where  Mr. 
I^ombey  was  married.  A  yellow-faced 
(>M  gentleman  from  India,  is  going  to 
^ke  unto  himself  a  young  wife  this 
i&orQing,  and  six  carriages  full  of  com- 
^y&re  expected,  and  Mrs.  Miff  has 
^n  informed  that  the  yellow-foced  old 
Sentleman  could  pave  the  road  to  church 
IJ^th  diamonds  and  hardly  miss  them. 
•The  nuptial  benediction  is  to  be  a  su[)e- 
'ior  one,  proceeding  from  a  very  reve- 
'^d,  a  dean,  and  the  lady  is  to  be  given 
**ay,  as  an  extraordinary  present,  by 
^mebody  who  cojnes  express  from  the 
Hoi-se  Guards. 

Mrs.  Miff  is  more  intolerant  of  com- 
l&on  people  this  morning,  than  she 
CeQemlly  is ;  and  she  has  always  strong 
Opinions  on  that  subject,  ibr  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  free  sittings^    Mrs.  Aliff  ia 


not  a  student  of  political  eeonomy  (sh6 
thinks  the  science  is  connected  with 
disseutei-s  ;  "  Baptists  or  Wesleyans,  or 
some  o'  them,"  she  says),  but  she  can 
never  understand  what  business  your 
common  folks  have  to  be  maiTied. 
"Drat  'em,"  says  Mi-s.  Miff,  "yon 
read  the  same  things  over 'em,  and  in- 
stead of  sovereigns  get  sixpences  !  " 

Mr.  Sownds  the  beadle  is  more  libe- 
ral than  Mrs.  Miff— but  then  he  is  not 
a  pew-opener.  "It  must  be  done. 
Ma'am,"  he  says.  "We  must  marry 
*em.  We  must  have  our  national 
schools  to  walk  at  the  head  of,  and  we 
must  have  our  standing  armies.  Wd 
must  marry  'em,  Ma'am,**  says  Mr. 
Sownds,  "and  keep  the  country 
going." 

Mr.  Sownds  is  sitting  on  the  steps 
and  Mrs.  Miff  is  dusting  in  the  church, 
when  a  Tounf^  ooui^le)  ^\ai\A^  dseaflMd^ 
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eoroe  in.  Tbo  mortified  bonnet  of  Mrs. 
Miff  Lb  sharply  turned  towards  them, 
for  she  espies  in  this  early  visit  indica- 
tions of  a  mnaway  match.  But  they 
don't  want  to  be  married — "Only," 
says  the  gentleman,  "to  walk  round 
the  church."  And  as  he  slips  a  genteel 
compliment  into  the  palm  of  Mrs.  Miff, 
ber  vinegary  face  relaxes,  and  her  mor- 
tified bonnet  and  her  spare  dry  figure 
dip  and  crackle. 

Mrs.  Miff  resumes  her  dusting  and 
plumps  up  her  cushions —for  the  yellow- 
faced  old  gentleman  is  reported  to  have 
tender  knees — but  keeps  her  glazed, 
pew-opening  eye  on  the  young  couple 
#ho  are  walking  round  the  church. 
**Ahem,"  coughs  Mrs.  Miff,  whose 
cough  is  dryer  than  the  hay  in  any 
hasiiock  in  her  charge,  '*  you  *11  come  to 
us  one  of  these  mornings,  my  dears,  un- 
less I  *m  much  mistaken  ! " 

They  are  looking  at  a  tablet  on  the 
wall,  erected  to  the  memory  of  some  one 
dead.  They  are  a  long  way  off  from 
Mrs.  Miff,  but  Mrs.  Miff  can  see  with 
half  an  eye  how  she  is  leaning  on  his 
arm,  and  how  his  head  is  bent  down 
over  her.  "Well,  well,**  says  Mrs. 
Miff,  "you  might  do  worse.  For 
you  're  a  tidy  pair  ! " 

There  is  nothing  personal  in  Mrs. 
Miff^s  remark.  She  merely  speaks  of 
stock  in  trade.  She  b  hardly  more 
curious  in  couples  tban  in  coffins.  She 
is  such  a  spare,  straighti  dry  old  lady 
— such  a  pew  of  a  woman  —  that 
you  should  find  as  many  individual 
sympathies  in  a  chip.  Mr.  Sownds, 
now,  who  is  fieshy,  and  has  scarlet  in 
his  coat,  is  of  a  different  temperament. 
He  says,  as  they  stand  upon  the  steps 
watching  the  young  couple  away,  that 
she  has  a  pretty  figure,  hasn't  she,  and 
as  well  as  he  could  see  (for  she  held  her 
bead  down  coming  out),  an  uncommon 
pretty  face.  "Altogether,  Mrs.  Miff^" 
says  Mr.  Sownds  with  a  relish,  "she  is 
what  you  may  call  a  rosebud." 

Mi-s.  Miff  assents  with  a  spare  nod  of 
ber  mortified  bonnet ;  but  approves  of 
this  so  little,  that  she  inwardly  resolves 
she  wouldn't  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sownds 
for  any  money  be  could  give  ber,  Beadle 
u$heiB, 


And  what  are  the  young  couple  ny 
ing  as  they  leave  the  church,  and  go  out 
at  the  gate  ? 

"Dear  Walter,  thank  you!  leu 
go  away  now,  happy." 

"  And  when  we  comeback,  Florence, 
we  will  come  and  see  his  gi*ave  again."* 

Florence  lifts  her  eyes,  so  bright 
with  tears,  to  his  kind  face  ;  and  clasps 
her  disengaged  hand  on  that  other 
modest  little  hand  which  clasps  his 
arm. 

"  It  is  very  early,  Walter,  and  the 
streets  are  almost  empty  yet.  Let  us 
walk." 

"But  you  will  be  so  tired,  my  lore." 

"  Oh  no !  I  was  very  tired  the  first 
time  that  we  ever  walked  together,  but 
I  shall  not  be  so  to-day." 

And  thus — not  much  changed— she, 
as  innocent  and  earnest-heai-ted — he,  u 
frank,  as  hopeful,  and  more  proud  of 
her— Florence  and  Walter,  on  thdr 
bridal  moruiug,  walk  through  the  streets 
together. 

Not  even  in  that  childish  walk  of 
long  ago,  were  they  so  far  removed 
from  all  the  world  about  them  as  to- 
day. The  childish  feet  of  long  ago, 
did  not  tread  such  enchanted  ground  as 
theirs  do  now.  The  confidence  and 
love  of  children  may  be  given  many 
times,  and  will  spring  up  in  many 
places;  but  the  woman's  heart  of 
Florence,  with  its  undivided  tieasore, 
can  be  yielded  only  once,  and  under 
slight  or  change,  can  only  droop  and  die. 

They  take  the  streets  that  are  the 
quietest,  and  do  not  go  near  that  in 
which  her  old   home  stands.     It  is  > 
fair,  warm  summer  mornin^^,  and  the 
sun  shines  on  thera,  as  they  walk  to- 
wards the  darkening  mist  that  over- 
spreads the  city.    Riches  are  uncovering 
in  shops  ;  jewels,  gold,  and  silver  flash 
in  the  goldsmith's  sunny  windows ;  and 
great  houses  cast  a  stately  shade  upon 
them  as  they  pass.     But  through  the 
light,  and  through  the  shade,  they  go 
on  lovingly  together,  lost  to  everything 
around  ;  thinking  of  no  other  riches, 
and  no  prouder  borne,  tban  they  have 
now  in  one  another, 

Gradually  they  come  into  tbe  darker, 
•  loxic^Ntttc  %\.x^^\&,  "w^vM  tbft  sun,  now 
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ytUoWj  and  now  red,  is  seen  throngli 

tbe  mist,   onlv  at  street  comers,  and 

in  Biuall  open  spnces  where  tliere  is  a 

tree,  or  one  of  the  innumerable  churches, 

or  a  pared  way  and  a  flight  of  steps,  or 

a  CQ2-ioas  little  patch  of  garden,  or  a 

barying-grouiid,  where  the  few  tombs 

and   tomb-stoues    are    almost    black. 

LoTinglj  and   trustfully,    through    all 

tbe  narrow  yards  and  alleys  and  the 

shady  streets,  Florence  goes,  clinging  to 

his  arm,  to  be  his  wife. 

Her  heart  beats  quicker  now,  for 
Walter  tells  her  that  their  churcb  is 
Very  near.  They  pass  a  few  great  stacks 
of  warehouses,  with  waggons  at  tbe 
doors,  and  busy  carmen  stopping  up 
tbe  way — but  Florence  does  not  see  or 
hear  them — and  then  the  air  is  quiet, 
and  the  day  is  darkened,  and  she  is 
trembling  in  a  church  which  has  a 
strange  smell  like  a  cellar. 

The  shabby  little  old  man,  rioger  of 
the  disappointed  bell,  is  standing  in  the 
porch,  and  has  put  his  hat  in  the  font 
—for  he  is  quite  at  home  there,  being 
sexton.  He  ushers  them  into  an  old, 
brown,  panelled,  dusty  vestry,  like  a 
comer-cupboard  with  the  shelves  taken 
oat ;  whei-e  the  wormy  register  diffuse 
a  smell  like  faded  gnuff,  which  has  set 
the  tearful  Nipper  sneezing. 

Youthful,  and  how  beautiful,  the 
young  bride  looks,  in  this  old  dusty 
place,  with  no  kindred  object  near  her 
but  her  husband.  There  is  a  dusty 
old  clerk,  who  keeps  a  sort  of  evapo- 
rated news  shop  underneath  an  archway 
opposite,  behind  a  perfect  fortification 
of  posts.  There  is  a  dusty  old  pew- 
opener  who  only  keeps  herself,  and  finds 
that  quite  enough  to  do.  There  is  a 
^H3ty  old  beadle  (these  are  Mr.  Toots' s 
^dle  and  pew-opener  of  last  Sunday), 
vho  has  something  to  do  with  a  Wor- 
■hipful  Company  who  have  got  a  Hall 
in  the  next  yard,  with  a  stained  glass 
window  in  it  that  no  raortal  ever  saw. 
^here  are  dusty  wooden  ledges  and  cor- 
nices poked  in  and  out  over  the  altar, 
find  over  the  screen  and  ixiund  the 
gallory,  and  over  the  ingoviption  abt)ut 
^hat  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  tbe 
Worshipful  Company  did  in  oi^e  thou' 
ttud  six  hundred  fwd  niiiety'four.  There 


I  are  dusty  old  sounding-'boards  over  tbe 
pulpit  and  reading-desk,  looking  like 
{ lids  to  be  let  down  on  the  ofhciating 
ministers,  in  case  of  their  giving  offence. 
There  is  every  possible  provision  for 
the  accommodation  of  dust,  except*  in 
the  churchyard,  where  the  facilities  in 
that  respect  are  very  limited. 

The  Captain,  Uncle  Sol,  and  "Sir. 
Toots,  are  come ;  the  clergyman  is  put- 
ting on  his  surplice  in  the  vestry,  while 
the  clerk  walks  round  him,  blowing  the 
dust  off  it ;  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom stand  before  the  altar.  There  is 
no  bridesmaid,  unless  Susan  Ninper  is 
one ;  and  no  better  father  than  Captain 
Cuttle.  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg, 
chewing  a  faint  apple  and  carrying  a 
blue  bag  in  his  hand,  looks  in  to  see 
what  is  going  on  ;  but  finding  it  nothing 
entertaining,  stumps  off  again,  and  pegs 
his  way  among  the  echoes  out  of  doors. 

No  gracious  ray  of  light  is  seen  to 
fall  on  Florence,  kneeling  at  the  altar 
with  her  timid  head  bowed  down.  The 
moniing  luminary  is  built  out,  and 
don't  shine  there.  There  is  a  meagre 
tree  outside,  where  the  sparrows  are 
chirping  a  little ;  and  there  is  a  black- 
bird in  an  eyelet-hole  of  sun  in  a  dyer's 
garret,  over  against  the  window,  who 
whisitles  loudly  whilst  the  service  is 
performing  ;  and  thei*e  is  the  man  with 
the  wooden  leg  stumping  away.  The 
araens  of  the  dusty  clerk  appear,  like 
Macbeth's,  to  stick  in  his  throat  a  little; 
but  Captain  Cuttle  helps  him  out,  and 
does  it  with  so  much  good- will  that  be 
interpolates  three  entirely  new  responses 
of  that  word,  never  introduced  into  the 
service  before. 

They  are  married,  and  have  signed 
their  names  in  one  of  the  old  sneezy 
registers,  and  the  clergyman's  surplice 
is  restored  to  the  dust,  and  the  clergy- 
man is  gone  home.  In  a  daik  corner 
of  the  dark  church,  Florence  has  turned 
to  Susan  Nipper,  and  is  weeping  in 
her  arms.  Mr.  Toots's  eyes  are  red. 
The  Captain  lubiioates  his  nose.  Uncle 
Sol  has  pulled  down  his  spectacles  from 
his  forehead,  and  walked  out  to  th^ 
door. 

••God  bless  you,  Susan ;  dearest  Susa^i  I 
If  jou  ever  can  b^ar  witness  to  t^e  love 


i 


gives  him  her  hand — gives  him,  in  the 
fulness  of  her  heart,  her  lips — kisses 
Uncle  Sol,  and  CSaptain  Cuttle,  and  is 
'borne  away  by  her  young  husband. 

But  Susan  cannot  bear  that  Florence 
sbould  go  away  with  a  mouniful  recol- 
lection of  her.  She  had  meant  to 
be  so  different,  that  she  reproaches  her- 
self bitterly.  Intent  on  making  one 
last  effort  to  redeem  her  character,  she 
breaks  from  Mr.  Toots  and  runs  away 
to  find  the  coach,  and  show  a  parting 
smile.  The  Captain,  divining  her  ob- 
ject, sets  off  after  her  ;  for  he  feels  it 
his  duty  also,  to  dismiss  them  with  a 
cheer,  if  possible.  Uncle  Sol  and  Mr. 
Toots  are  left  behind  together,  outside 
the  church,  to  wait  for  them. 

The  coach  is  gone,  but  the  street  is 
steep,  and  narrow,  and  blocked  up, 
and  Susan  can  see  it  at  a  stand-still  in 
the  distance,  she  is  sure.  Captain 
Cuttle  follows  her  as  she  flies  down  the 
hill,  and  waves  his  glazed  hat  as  a 
general  signal,  which  may  attract  the 
right  coach  and  may  not. 

Susan  outstrips  the  Captain,  and 
'^omes  up  with  it.  She  looks  in  at  the 
window,  sees  Walter,  with  the  gentle 
face  beside  him,  and  claps  her  hands 
and  screams  : 

**Miss  Floy,  my  darling  !  look  at  me ! 

VI A  ttftk  nil    tu\  hnnnv  now.   dear  !      Onft 


other ;  the  Caf^ii  hangOig  aii 
door,  and  Susan  Nipper  holding 
that ;  the  coach  obliged  to  go  on 
it  will  or  no,  and  all  the  oth 
and  coaches  turbulent  because 
tates ;  there  never  was  so  mud 
sion  on  four  wheels.  But  Susai 
gallantly  maintains  her  poin 
keeps  a  smiling  face  upon  her  i 
smiling  through  her  teai-s,  u 
last.  Even  wlien  she  is  left 
the  Captain  continues  to  apf 
disappear  at  the  door  crying  *'  J 
my  lad  !  Hooroar,  my  Hearths  II 
with  his  shirt  collar  in  a  viol 
of  agitation,  until  it  is  ho] 
attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  c 
longer.  Finally,  when  the 
gone,  Susan  Nipper,  being  rej 
the  Captain,  falls  into  a  state 
sibility,  and  is  taken  into  a 
shop  to  recover. 

Uncle  Sol  and  Mr.  Toots 
tiently  in  the  churchyard,  s 
the  coping-stone  of  the  railii 
I  Captain  Cuttle  and  Susan  coi 
Neither  being  at  all  desirous  t 
or  to  be  spoken  to,  they  are 
company,  and  quite  satisfied 
they  all  arrive  agaiu  at  the  1 
shipmau,  and  sit  down  to  1 
nobody  can  touch  a  morsel. 

Cnttlft  mnkpfl  a  fpinf.  nf  >u»in(T 
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■eparation.  Mr.  Toots  tells  Sasan  Nip- 
per when  be  comes  at  night,  that  he 
basnet  been  so  wretched  all  clay  long, 
and  yet  he  likes  it.  He  confides  in 
Snsan  Nipper,  being  alone  with  her, 
and  tells  her  what  his  feelings  were 
"when  she  gave  him  that  candid  opinion 
as  to  the  probability  of  Miss  Dombey's 
ever  loving  him.  In  the  vein  of  confi- 
dence engendered  by  these  common  re- 
collections, and  their  te&n,  Mr.  Toots 
proposes  that  they  shall  go  out  to- 
gether, and  bay  something  for  supper. 
Miss  Nipper  assenting,  they  buy  a  good 
many  little  things ;  and,  with  the  aid 
of  Mrs.  Richards,  set  the  supper  out 
quite  showily  before  the  Captain  and  Old 
8ol  came  home. 

The  Captain  and  Old  Sol  have  been 
on  board  the  ship,  and  have  established 
Bi  there,  and  have  seen  the  chests  put 
aboard.  They  have  much  to  tell  about 
the  popularity  of  Walter,  and  the  com- 
forts he  will  have  about  him,  and  the 
quiet  way  in  which  it  seems  he  has 
been  working  early  and  late,  to  make 
bis  cabin  what  the  Captain  calls  **a 
picter,**  to  surprise  his  little  wife. 
"  A  admiral's  cabin,  mind  you,*'  says 
the  Captain,  "ain't  more  trim." 

But  one  of  the  Captain's  chief  de- 
lights is,  that  he  knows  the  big  watch, 
and  the  sugar-tongs,  and  tea-spoons,  are 
on  board ;  and  again  and  again  he  mur- 
mors  to  himself  "  Ed'ard  Cuttle,  my 
lad,  you  never  shaped  a  better  course 
in  your  life,  than  when  you  made  that 
there  little  property  over  jintly.  You 
see  how  the  land  bore,  Ed'ard,"  says 
the  Captain,  "and  it  does  you  credit, 
iDy  lad." 

The  old  Instrument  Maker  is  more 
distraught  and  misty  than  he  used  to 
be,  and  takes  the  mamage  and  the 
parting  very  much  to  heart  But  he 
is  greatly  comforted  by  having  his  old 
ally,  Ned  Cuttle,  at  his  side ;  and  he 
sits  down  to  supper  with  a  grateful  and 
contented  face. 

**  My  boy  has  been  preserved  and 
thrives,"  says  old  Sol  Gills,  rubbing 
bis  hands.  "  What  right  have  I  to  be 
otherwise  than  thankful  and  happy  ! " 

The  Captain,  who  has  not  yet  taken 
k'a  wat  at  the  table,  bat  who  has  been 


ildgettiDg  about  fbr  some  time,  and  bow 
stands  hesitating  in  his  place,  looks 
doubtfully  at  Mr.  Gills,  and  says : 

•  *  Sol !  There 's  the  last  bottle  of  the 
old  Madeira  down  below.  Would  yoa 
wish  to  have  it  up  to-night,  my  boy,  and 
drink  to  Wal'r  and  his  wife  ?" 

The  Instrument  Maker,  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  Captain,  puts  his  hand  into 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  coffee-coloured 
coat,  brings  forth  his  pocket-book,  and 
takes  a  letter  out. 

**  To  Mr.  Dombey,"  says  the  old  man. 
"From  Walter.  To  be  sent  in  three 
weeks' time.     I'll  read  it." 

"  *  Sir.  I  am  married  to  your  daugh- 
ter. She  is  gone  with  me  u\\on  a  distant 
voyage.  To  be  devoted  to  her  is  to  hav€ 
no  claim  on  her  or  you,  but  God  knowi 
that  I  am. 

"  *  Why,  loving  her  beyond  all  earthlj 
things,  I  have  yet,  without  remorse, 
united  her  to  the  uncertainties  and 
dangers  of  my  life,  I  will  not  say  t« 
you.  You  know  why,  and  you  are  hei 
father. 

"  *  Do  not  reproach  her.  She  hat 
never  reproached  you. 

"  *I  do  not  think  or  hope  that  yo« 
will  ever  forgive  me.  There  is  nothini 
I  expect  less.  But  if  an  hour  shoul} 
come  when  it  will  comfort  you  to  be- 
lieve that  Florence  has  some  one  evei 
near  her,  the  great  charge  of  whose 
life  is  to  cancel  her  remembrance  of 
past  sorrow,  I  solemnly  assure  you, 
you  may,  in  that  hour,  rest  in  thai 
belief.' " 

Solomon  puts  back  the  letter  carefully 
in  his  pocket-book,  and  puts  back  hi4- 
pocket-book  in  his  coat. 

"We  won't  drink  the  last  bottle  o^ 
the  old  Madeira  yet,  Ned,"  says  the  oii 
man  thoughtfully.     "Not  yet." 

"Not  yet,"  assents  tke  Captain, 
"No.    Not  yet." 

Susan  and  Mr.  Toots  are  of  the  san  a 
opinion.  After  a  silence  they  all  rit 
'down  to  supper,  and  drink  to  the  you(jg 
husband  and  wife  in  something  elsft ; 
and  the  last  bottle  of  the  old  Made/ra 
still  remains  among  its  dust  and  a  S)- 
webs,  undistuibcd. 

A  few  days  have  elapsed,  and  a  stat  ily 
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■bip  it  out  at  lea,  ipreading  its  wHte 
rings  to  the  favouring  wind. 

Upon  the  deck,  image  to  the  ronghest 
man  on  boaivl  of  something  that  is 
graceful,  beautiful,  and  harmless— some-  | 
thing  that  it  is  good  and  pleasant  to  have 
there,  and  that  should  inake  the  voyage 
prosperous — is  Florence.  It  is  night, 
and  she  and  Walter  sit  alone,  watching 
the  solemn  path  of  light  upon  the  sea 
between  them  and  the  moon. 

At  length  she  cannot  see  it  plainly, 
for  the  tears  that  fill  her  eyes  ;  and  then 
she  lays  her  head  down  on  his  breast, 
and  puts  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
Mying*  "Oh  Walter,  dearest  bve,  I  am 
■0  happy  I" 


Her  husband  holds  her  to  his  heRit, 
and  they  are  very  qniet^  and  the  statd; 
ship  goes  on  serenely. 

'*  As  I  hear  the  sea,"  says  Florenoe, 
'*and  sit  watching  it,  it  brings  so  many 
days  into  my  mind.  It  makes  me  thiok 
80  much ." 

*  *  Of  Paul,  my  love.    I  know  it  does." 

Of  Paul  and  Walter.  And  the  voicei 
in  the  waves  are  always  whispering;  to 
Florence,  in  their  ceaseless  murmnrinji;, 
of  love — of  love,  eternal  and  illimit- 
able, not  bounded  by  the  confines  of  ibis 
world,  or  by  the  end  of  time,  bat 
ranging  still,  beyond  the  sea,  beyond 
the  sky,  to  the  invisible  oonstry  far 
away  1 


CHAPTER  LVra. 


AFTEB  A  LAFSB. 


Thv  sea  had  ebbed  and  flowed, 
through  a  whole  year,  'i'hrough  a  whole 
year,  the  winds  and  clouds  had  come 
and  gone ;  the  ceaseless  work  of  Time 
had  been  performed,  in  storm  and  sun- 
shine. Through  a  whole  year  the 
tides  of  human  chance  and  change  had 
set  in  their  allotted  courses.  Through 
a  whole  year,  the  famous  House  of 
Dombey  and  Son  had  fought  a  fight 
for  life,  against  cross  accidents,  doubtful 
rumours,  unsuccessful  ventures,  unpro- 
pitious  times,  and  most  of  all,  against 
the  infatuation  of  its  head,  who  would 
not  contract  its  enterprises  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  and  would  not  listen  to  a  word 
Of  warning  that  the  ship  he  strained 
so  hard  against  the  storm,  was  weak, 
and  could  not  bear  it. 

The  year  was  out,  and  the  great 
House  was  down. 

One  summer  afternoon  ;  a  year,  want- 
ing some  odd  days,  after  the  marriage 
in  the  City  church  ;  there  was  a  buzz 
and  whisper  upon  'Change  of  a  great 
failure.  A  certain  cold  proud  man, 
well  known  there,  was  not  there,  nor 
was  he  represented  there.  Next  day  it 
was  noised  abroad  that  Dombey  and 
Bon  had  stopped,  and  next  night  there 


was  a  List  of  Bankrupts  piblished, 
headed  by  that  name. 

The  world  was  very  busy  now,  in 
sooth,  and  had  a  deal  to  say.  It  vas 
an  innocently  credulous  and  a  much  ill 
used  world.  It  was  a  world  in  which 
there  was  no  other  sort  of  bankrupt^ 
whatever.  There  were  no  conspicaous 
people  in  it,  trading  far  and  wide  on 
rotten  banks  of  religion,  patriotism, 
virtue,  honour.  There  was  no  amount 
worth  mentioning  of  mere  paper  in 
circulation,  on  which  anybody  lived 
pretty  handsomely,  promising  to  pay 
great  sums  of  goodness  with  no  effects. 
There  were  no  short-comings  anywhere, 
in  anything  but  money.  The  world 
was  very  angry  indeed  ;  and  the  people 
especially,  who,  in  a  worre  world, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  bank- 
rupt traders  themselves  in  shows  and 
pretences,  were  observed  to  be  mightily 
indignant. 

Here  was  a  new  inducement  to  dif* 
sipation,  presented  to  that  sport  of  cir< 
cumstances,  Mr.  Perch  the  messenger! 
It  was  apparently  the  fate  of  Mr.  Perch 
to  be  always  waking  up,  and  finding 
himself  famous.  He  had  but  yester- 
day, as  one  might  say,  subsided  i«i0 
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private  life   from  tbe  eelel)rit7  of  tbe 
elopement  and  the  events  that  followed 
it ;  and  now  he  was  made  a  more  im- 
poitant  man  than  ever,  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy.    Gliding  from   his  bracket  in 
the  outer  office  where  he  now  sat,  watch- 
ing the   strange  faces  of  accountants 
and   others,    who    quickly    superseded 
nearly  all  the  old  clerks,  Mr.  Perch  had 
bat  to  show  himself  in  the  court  out- 
side, or,  at  farthest,  in  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Arms,  to  be  asked  a  multitude 
of  questions,  almost  certain  to  include 
that  interesting  question,  what  would 
lie  take  to  drink  ?    Then  would    Mr. 
I'ei'ch  descant  upon  the  hours  of  acute 
uneasiness    he    and    Mrs.    Perch   had 
eaffered  out  at  BaU's  Pond,  when  they 
£rst    suspected    "  things    was     going 
"^rrong."     Then  would  Mr.  Perch  relate 
to  gaping  listenei-s,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
the  corpse  of  the  deceased  House  were 
lying  un buried  in  the  next  room,  how 
Mrs.  Perch  had  first  come  to  surmise 
that  things  was  going  wrong  by  hearing 
him   (Perch)    moaning    in    his    sleep, 
"  twelve  and  ninepeuce  in  the  pound, 
twelve  and  ninepence  in  the  pound  ! " 
TTbich  act  of  somnambuli&m  he  supposed 
to  have   originated  in  the   impression 
made  upon  him  by  the  change  in  Mr. 
Dombey*s  face.     Then  would  he  inform 
them  how  be  had  once  said,  **  Might  I 
make  so  bold  as  ask.  Sir,  are  you  un- 
happy in  your  mind  ? "  and  how  Mr. 
Dombey    had    replied,    **  My    faithful 
Perch — but  no,  it  cannot  be  ! "    and 
with  that  had  struck   his  hand  upon 
his  forehead,  and    said,    **  Leave  me. 
Perch  ! "     Then,  in  short,  would  Mr. 
Perch,  a  victim  to  his  position,  tell  all 
manner  of  lies  ;    affecting  himself    to 
tears  by  those  that  were  of  a  moving 
nature,    and  really  believing  that  the 
inventions  of  yesterday  had,  on  repeti- 
tion,    a    sort    of   truth    about    them 
today. 

Mr.  Perch  always  closed  these  con- 
ferences by  meekly  remarking,  That,  of 
course,  whatever  his  suspicions  might 
have  been  (as  if  he  had  ever  had  any  !) 
it  wasn't  for  him  to  betray  his  trust — 
was  it  ?  Which  sentiment  (there  never 
being  any  creditors  present)  was  re- 
ceived as  doing  great  honour  to    his 


feelings.  Thus,  he  generaHj  hrcmght 
away  a  soothed  conscience  and  left  an 
agreeable  impression  behind  him,  when 
he  returned  to  his  bracket :  again  to  sit 
watching  the  strange  faces  of  the  ac- 
countants and  others,  making  so  free 
with  the  great  mysteries,  the  Books ; 
or  now  and  then  to  go  on  tiptoe  into 
Mr.  Dombey's  empty  room,  and  stir  the 
fire  ;  or  to  take  an  airing  at  the  door, 
and  have  a  little  more  doleful  chat  with 
any  straggler  whom  he  knew  ;  or  to 
propitiate,  with  various  small  atten- 
tions, the  head  accountant :  from  whom 
Mr.  Perch  had  expectations  of  a  mes* 
sengership  in  a  Fire  Office,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  House  should  be  wound 
up.  . 

To  Major  Bagstock,  the  bankruptcy 
was  quite  a  calamity.  The  Major  was 
not  a  sympathetic  character — his  atten- 
tion being  wholly  concentrated  on  J.  B, 
— nor  was  he  a  man  subject  to  lively 
emotions,  except  in  the  physical  regards 
of  gasping  and  choking.  But  he  bad 
so  pari;ded  his  friend  Dombey  at  the 
club;  had  so  flourished  him  at  the 
heads  of  the  members  iu  general, 
and  so  put  them  down  by  coutiuual 
assertion  of  his  riches  ;  tliat  the  club, 
being  but  human,  was  delighted  to 
retort  upon  the  Major,  by  asking  him, 
with  a  show  of  great  conceiu,  whether 
this  tremendous  smash  had  been  at  all 
expected,  and  how  his  friend  Dombey 
bore  it.  To  such  questions,  the  Major, 
waxing  very  purple,  would  reply  that 
it  was  a  bad  world,  Sir,  altogether; 
that  Joey  knew  a  thing  or  two,  i>ut  had 
been  done.  Sir,  done  like  an  infant; 
that  if  you  had  foretold  this,  Sir,  to  J. 
Bagstock,  when  he  went  abroad  with 
Dombey  and  was  chasing  that  vagabond 
up  and  down  France,  J.  Bagstock  would 
have  pooh-pooh'd  you  —  would  have 
pooh-pooh'd  you,  Sir,  by  the  Lord  I 
That  Joe  had  been  deceived.  Sir, 
taken  in,  hoodwinked,  blindfohied,  but 
was  broad  awake  again  and  staring  ; 
insomuch.  Sir,  that  if  Joe  s  fiither  were 
to  rise  up  from  the  grave  to-morrow,  he 
wouldn't  truest  the  old  blaiie  with  a 
penny  piece,  but  would  tell  him  that 
his  sou  Josh  WHS  too  old  a  soldier  to  be 
doue  again,  t^ir.     ThaA  ha  \sa&  ^  va^st 
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picioDg,  erabbed,  jnviky,  nsed-np,  J.  B. 
infidel,  Sir ;  and  tbat  if  it  were  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  a  rough 
and  tough  old  Major,  of  the  old  school, 
who  had  Imd  the  honour  of  being  per- 
sonally known  to,  and  commended  by, 
their  late  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes 
of  Kent  and  York,  to  retire  to  a  tub 
and  live  in  it,  by  Gad  !  Sir,  he'd  have 
a  tub  in  Pall  Mall  to-morrow,  to  show 
Lis  contempt  for  mankind  ! 

Of  all  this,  and  many  variations  of 
the  same  tune,  the  Major  would  deliver 
himself  with  so  many  apoplectic  sym* 
ptoms,  such  rollings  of  his  head,  and 
such  violent  growls  of  ill  usage  and 
resentment,  that  the  younger  members 
of  the  club  surmised  he  had  invested 
money  in  his  friend  Dombey's  House, 
and  lost  it ;  though  the  older  soldiers 
and  deeper  dogs,  who  knew  Joe  better, 
wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing.  The 
unfoitunate  Native,  expressing  no  opi- 
nion, suffered  dreadfully  ;  not  merely 
in  his  moral  feelings,  which  were  regu- 
larly fusilladed  by  the  Major  every 
hour  in  the  day,  and  riddled  through 
and  through,  but  in  his  sensitiveness  to 
bodily  knocks  and  bumps,  which  was 
kept  continually  on  the  stretch.  For 
six  entire  weeks  after  the  bankiuptcy, 
this  miserable  foreigner  lived  in  a  rainy 
season  of  boot-jacks  and  brushes. 

Mrs.  Chick  had  three  ideas  upon  the 
subject  of  the  terrible  reverse.  The 
first  was  that  she  could  not  understand 
it.  The  second,  that  her  brother  had 
not  made  an  effort.  The  third,  that 
if  she  had  been  invited  to  dinner  on  the 
day  of  that  first  party,  it  never  would 
have  happened ;  and  that  she  had  said 
80,  at  the  time. 

Nobody's    opinion  stayed    the    mis- 
fortune, lightened  it,  or  made  it  heavier. 
It  was  under.stood  that  the  affairs  of 
the  House  were  to  be  wound  up  as  they 
best  could  be ;  that  Mr.  Dombey  freely 
resigned  everything  he  had,  and  asked 
for  no  favour  from  any  one.     That  any  \ 
resumption  of  the  business  was  out  of  j 
the  question,  as  he  would  listen  to  no 
fiiendly  negotiation  having  that   com- 
promise in  view  ;    that  he  had  relin- 
quished every  poat  of  trust  or  distinc- 
tion  be  bad  held,  as  a  man  resi^ecl^ 


among  merchants ;  that  he  was  dying; 
according  to  some ;  that  he  was  gving 
melancholy  mad,  according  to  otbers ; 
that  he  was  a  iHpken  man,  according 
toalL 

The  clerks  dispersed  after  holiUng  a 
little  dinner  of  condolence  among  them* 
selves,  which  was  enlivened  by  comis 
singing,  and  went  off  admirably.  Some 
took  places  abroad,  and  some  engai^ 
in  other  Houses  at  home  ;  some  looked 
up  relations  in  the  country,  for  whom 
they  suddenly  remembered  they  bad  a 
paiticular  affection,  and  some  adver* 
tised  for  employment  in  the  news* 
papers :  Mr.  Feroh  alone  remained  ol 
all  the  late  establishment,  sitting  on  his 
bracket  looking  at.  the  accountants,  or 
starting  off  it,  to  propitiate  the  head 
accountant,  who  was  to  get  him  into  the 
Fire  Office.  The  Counting  House  soon 
got  to  be  dirty  and  neglected.  The 
principal  slipper  and  dogs'  collar  seller, 
at  the  corner  of  the  court,  would  have 
doubted  the  propriety  of  throwing  np 
his  forefinger  to  the  brim  of  his  ha^ 
any  more,  if  Air.  Dombey  had  appeared 
there  now  ;  and  the  ticket  porter,  with 
his  hands  under  his  white  apron,  moral' 
ised  good  sound  moi-ality  about  ambi* 
tion,  which  (he  observed)  was  not,  io 
his  opinion,  made  to  rhyme  to  perdi* 
tion,  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Morfin  the  hazel -eyed  bachelor, 
with  the  hair  and  whiskers  sprinkled 
with  grey,  was  perhaps  the  only  pei"Soa 
within  the  atmosphere  of  the  House- 
its  head,  of  course,  excepted — who  waa 
heartily  and  deeply  affected  by  the  dis- 
aster that  had  befallen  it.  He  had 
treated  Mr.  Dombey  with  due  respect 
and  deference  through  many  years,  but 
he  had  never  disguised  his  natural 
character,  or  meauly  truckled  to  him» 
or  pampered  his  master  passion  fa|  the 
advancement  of  his  own  purposes.  He 
had,  thei-ofore,  no  self-disrespect  to 
avenge  ;  no  long- tightened  springs  to 
release  with  a  quick  recoil.  He  worked 
early  and  late  to  unravel  whatever  was 
complicated  or  difficult  in  the  records 
of  the  iransactious  of  the  House ;  was 
always  in  atteudauce  to  explain  what* 
ever  requiied  explanation  ;  sat  in  his 
old  room  sometimes  very  late  at  nighti 
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tndjing  points  by  his  mastery  of  which 
it  could  spare  Mr.  DoDibey  the  pain  of 
»eing  personally  referred  to  ;  aud  then 
v-ould  go  home  to  I^ingtop,  and  calm 
lis  mind  by  pro<liicing  the  most  dismal 
Lsd  forlorn  sounds  out  of  his  violoncello 
>efore  going  to  bed. 

He  was  solacing  himself  with  this 
melodious  grumbler  one  evening,  and, 
having  been  much  dispirited  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  day,  was  scraping 
Bonsolation  out  of  its  deepest  notes, 
when  his  landlady  (who  was  foi*tUDately 
deaf,  aud  bad  no  other  consciousness 
of  these  performances  than  a  sensation 
of  something  rumbling  in  her  bones) 
anDounced  a  lady. 

*'In  mourning,"  she  said. 

The  violoncello  stopped  immediately ; 
and  the  performer,  laying  it  on  a  sofa 
"With  great  tenderness  and  care,  made  a 
sign  that  the  lady  was  to  come  in.  lie 
followed  directly,  aud  met  Harriet 
Carker  on  the  stiir. 

*'  Alone  !  "  he  said,  **  and  John  here 
(bis  mornin<;  I  Is  there  anythincc  the 
matter,  my  dear  ?  But  no,"  he  added, 
"your  face  tells  quite  another  story." 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  a  selfish  revelation 
that  you  see  there,  then,"  she  answered. 

"It  is  a  very  pleasant  one,"  said 
he;  **and,  if  selfish,  a  novelty  too, 
worth  seeing  in  you.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve that." 

He  had  placed  a  chair  for  her  by  this 
time,  and  sat  down  opposite;  the 
violoncello  lying  snngly  on  the  sofa  be- 
tween them. 

"You  will  not  be  surprised  at  my 
coming  alone,  or  at  John's  not  having 
told  you  I  was  coming,"  said  Harriet; 
''and  you  vnll  believe  that,  when  I 
tell  you  why  I  have  come.  May  I  do  so 
now?" 

"  You  can  do  nothing  better.*' 

**  You  were  not  busy  ? " 

He  pointed  to  the  violoncello  lying  on 
the  so£a,  and  said,  "I  have  been,  all 
iay.  Here 's  my  witness.  I  have  been 
confiding  all  my  cai'es  to  it.  I  wish  I 
had  none  but  my  own  to  tell." 

"Is  the  House  at  an  end?"  said 
Harriet,  earnestly. 

"Completely  at  an  end." 

^*  Will  it  never  be  rei^amed  V* 


"  Never.** 

The  bright  expression  of  her  face  was 
not  overshadowed  as  her  lips  sileutly 
repeated  the  word.  He  seemed  to  ob- 
serve this  with  some  little  involuntary 
surprise :  and  said  again  : 

* '  Never.  You  remember  what  I  told 
you.  It  has  been,  all  along,  impossible 
to  convince  him  ;  impossible  to  reason 
with  him ;  sometimes,  impossible  even 
to  approach  him.  The  M'orst  has  hap- 
pened ;  and  the  House  has  fallen,  never 
to  be  built  up  any  more." 

*'  And  Mr.  Dombey,  is  he  personally 
ruined?" 

**  Ruined." 

**Will  he  have  no  private  fortune 
left?    Nothing?" 

A  certain  eagerness  in  her  voice,  and 
something  that  was  almost  joyful  in 
her  look,  seemed  to  surprise  him  more 
and  more  ;  to  disappoint  him  too,  aud 
jar  discordantly  against  his  own  emo- 
tions. He  di'ummed  wilh  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  on  the  table,  looking  wist- 
fully at  her,  aud  shaking  his  head,  said, 
after  a  pause : 

"The  extent  of  Mr.  Dombey's  re- 
sources is  not  accurately  within  my 
knowledge  ;  but  though  they  ai*e  doubt- 
less very  large,  his  obligations  are 
enormous.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  high 
honour  and  integrity.  Any  man  in  his 
position  could,  and  many  a  man  in  his 
position  would,  have  saved  himself,  by 
making  terms  which  would  have  very 
slightly,  almost  insensibly,  increased 
the  losses  of  those  who  had  had  dealings 
with  him,  and  left  him  a  remnant  to 
live  upon.  But  he  is  resolved  on  pay- 
ment to  the  last  farthing  of  his  means. 
His  own  words  are,  that  they  will 
clear,  or  nearly  clear,  the  House,  and 
that  no  one  can  lose  much.  Ah  Miss 
Harriet,  it  would  do  us  no  harm  to 
remember  oftener  than  we  do,  that 
vices  are  sometimes  only  virtues  carried 
to  excess  I  Els  pride  shows  well  in 
this." 

She  heard  him  with  little  or  119 
change  in  her  expression,  and  with  a 
divided  attention  that  showed  her  to  be 
busy  with  something  in  her  own  mind. 
When  he  was  silent,  she  asked  him 
hurriedly  : 
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**  HaTe  yon  seen  him  lately  ?" 

"No  one  sees  bim.  When  this 
erisis  of  bis  affairs  renders  it  necessary 
for  him  to  come  out  of  his  house,  he 
comes  out  for  the  occasion,  and  again 
goes  home,  and  shnts  himself  up,  and 
will  see  no  one.  He  has  written  me  a 
letter,  acknowledging  our  past  con- 
nexion in  higher  terms  than  it  deserved, 
and  parting  from  me.  I  am  delicate  of 
obtruding  myself  upon  him  now,  never 
having  bad  much  intercourse  with  him 
in  better  times  ;  but  I  have  tried  to  do 
BO.  I  have  written,  gone  there,  en- 
treated.    Quite  in  vain.** 

He  watched  her,  as  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  testify  some  gi*eater  concern 
tlian  she  had  yet  shown  ;  and  spoke 
gravely  and  feelingly,  as  if  to  impress 
her  tbe  more ;  but  there  was  no  change 
in  her. 

**Well,  well.  Miss  Harriet,**  he  said, 
with  a  disappointed  air,  "this  is  not 
to  the  purpose.  You  have  not  come 
here  to  hear  this.  Some  other  aud 
pleasanter  theme  is  in  your  mind.  Let 
it  be  in  mine,  too,  aud  we  sliall  talk 
upon  more  equal  terms.     Come  !  '* 

**No,  it  is  the  same  theme,'*  re- 
turned Harriet,  with  frank  and  quick 
surprise.  *'Is  it  not  likely  that  it 
Bhoiikl  be  ?  Is  it  not  natural  that  John 
and  I  should  have  been  thinking  and 
speaking  very  ranch  of  late  of  these 
great  changes  ?  Mr.  Dombey,  whom  he 
served  so  many  years — you  know  upon 
what  terms — reduced,  as  you  describe; 
and  we  quite  rich  !  " 

Good,  true  face,  as  that  face  of  hers 
was,  and  pleasant  as  it  had  been  to 
him,  Mr.  Morfin,  the  hazel-eyed 
bachelor,  since  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  looked  upon  it,  it  pleased  him  less 
at  that  moment,  lighted  with  a  ray  of 
exultation,  than  it  had  ever  pleased  him 
before. 

*'I  need  not  remind  yon,'*  said 
Harriet,  casting  down  her  eyes  upon 
her  black  dress,  '*  through  what  means 
ourf  circumstances  changed.  Yon  have 
not  forgotten  that  our  brother  James, 
upon  that  dreadful  day,  left  no  will,  no 
relntions  but  ourselves  " 

The  face  was  pleasanter  to  him  now, 
^ufiib  it  waa   pale  and   melancVioly, 


than  it  had  been  a  moment  since.    He 
seemed  to  breathe  more  cheerily. 

"You  know,**  she  said,  "our  big* 
tory,  the  history  of  both  my  brothers, 
in  connexion  with  the  nnfortanate,  un« 
happy  gentleman,  of  whom  yoa  have 
spoken  so  truly.  You  know  how  few 
our  wants  are — Jobn*s  and  mine— and 
what  little  use  we  have  for  money,  after 
the  life  we  have  led  together  for  so 
many  years ;  and  now  that  he  is  earning 
an  income  that  is  ample  for  us,  throDgb 
your  kindness.  You  are  not  unprepared 
to  hear  what  favour  I  have  come  to  ask 
of  you?** 

**  I  hardly  know.  I  was,  a  minute 
ago.     Now,  I  think,  I  am  not.*' 

"  Of  ray  dead  brother  I  say  nothing. 
If  the  dead  know  what  we  do— but  yoo 
understand  me.  Of  my  living  broiher 
I  could  say  much  :  but  what  need  I 
say  more,  than  that  this  act  of  duty, 
in  which  I  have  come  to  ask  yooi 
indispensable  assistance,  is  his  own, 
and  that  he  cannot  rest  until  it  is  per* 
formed  !** 

She  raised  her  eyes  again  ;  and  the 
light  of  exultation  in  her  face  began  to 
appear  beautiful,  in  the  observant  eyes 
that  watched  her. 

"  Dear  Sir,**  she  went  on  to  say,  "it 
must  be  done  very  quietly  and  secretly. 
Your    experience   and  knowledge  will 
point  out  a  way  of  doing  it.     Mr.  Dom- 
bey may,  perhaps,    be  led*  to   believe 
that  it  is  something  saved,  unexpectedly, 
from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  ;  or  that 
it  is  a  voluntary  tribute  to  his  honour- 
able and  upright  character,  from  some 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  had  great 
dealings ;    or  that  it  is  some  old  lost 
debt   repaid.       There    must  be  many 
ways  of  doing  It.      I   know  you  will 
choose  the  best.      The  favour  I  have 
come  to  ask  is,  that  you  will  do  it  for 
us  in  your  own   kind,  generous,  con- 
siderate manner.     That  yon  will  never 
speak  of  it  to  John,  whose  chief  happi- 
ness in  this  act  of  restitution  is  to  do  it 
secretly,  unknown,  and  unapproved  of; 
that  only  a  very  small   part  of  the  in- 
heritance may  be  reserved  to  us,  until 
\fr.  Dombey  shall  have  possessed  the 
interest  of  the  rest  for  the  remainder  o( 
\i\a  U£<ft  )  that  you  will  keep  our  secret, 
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tthfallj  —  T>at  tbat  \  am  sure  yon 
111 ;  and  that,  from  this  time,  it  may 
Idoin  be  whispered,  evea  between 
m  and  me,  but  may  live  in  my 
longfats  only  as  a  new  reason  for 
lankfiriness  to  Heaven,  aud  joy  and 
ride  in  my  brother." 
Snch  a  look  of  exultation  there  may 
e  on  Angels'  fiices,  when  the  one  re- 
entant  sinner  enters  Heaven,  among 
iuety-nine  just  men.  It  was  not 
immed  or  tarnished  by  the  joyful  tears 
hat  filled  her  eyes,  but  was  the  brighter 
or  them. 

"My  dear  Harriet,'*  said  Mr.  Mor- 
in,  after  a  silence,  "I  was  not  pre- 
)ared  for  this.  Do  I  understand  you 
.hat  you  wish  to  make  your  own  part 
Ji  the  inheritance  available  for  your 
good  purpose,  as  well  as  John's  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  returned.  "When 
we  have  shared  everything  together  for 
BO  long  a  time,  and  have  had  no  care, 
hope,  or  purpose  apai-t,  could  I  bear 
to  be  excluded  from  my  share  in  this  ? 
Kay  I  not  urge  a  claim  to  be  my 
brother's  partner  and  companion  to  the 
last?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  dispute 
it!"  he  replied. 

"We  may  rely  on  your  friendly 
help  ? "  she  said.  "  I  knew  we 
might!" 

"  I  should  be  a  worse  man  than, — 
tiian  I  hope  I  am,  or  would  willingly 
believe  myself,  if  I  could  not  give  you 
tbat  assurance  from  my  heai-t  and 
8oal.  You  may,  implicitly.  Upon  my 
honour,  I  will  keep  your  secret.  And 
if  it  should  be  found  that  Mr.  Dombey 
is  so  reduced  as  I  fear  he  will  be,  acting 
on  a  determination  that  there  seem  to 
be  no  means  of  influencing,  I  will  assist 
yon  to  accomplish  the  design,  on  which 
you  and  John  are  jointly  resolved." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  thanked 
him  with  a  cordial,  happy  face. 

"  Harriet,"  he  said,  detaining  it  in 
bis.  **  To  speak  to  you  of  the  worth 
)f  any  sacrifice  that  you  can  make  now 
—above  all,  of  any  sacrifice  of  mere 
noney — would  be  idle  and  presumptu- 
)us.  To  put  before  you  any  appeal  to 
"eoonsider  your  purpuseorto  set  narrow 
imits  to  it^  would  be,  I  feel,  not  less 


so.  I  have  no  right  to  tnar  the  greal 
end  of  a  great  history,  by  any  obtrusion 
of  my  own  weak  self.  I  have  every 
right  to  bend  my  head  before  what  you 
confide  to  me,  satisfied  that  it  comes 
from  a  higher  and  better  source  of 
inspiration  than  my  poor  worldly  know- 
ledge. I  will  say  only  this,  I  nm  your 
faithful  steward  ;  and  I  wuuld  rather 
be  so,  and  your  chosen  friend,  than  I 
would  be  anybody  in  the  world,  except 
yourself." 

She  thanked  him  again,  cordially, 
and  wished  him  good  night. 

**Are  you  going  home!"  he  said. 
"  Let  lue  go  with  you." 

"Not  to-night.  I  am  not  going 
home  now  ;  1  have  a  visit  to  make 
alone.     Will  you  come  to-morrow  ?" 

"Will,  well,"  said  he,  "I'll  come 
to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  I'll 
think  of  this,  and  how  we  can  best  pro- 
ceed. And  perhaps  you^U  think  of  it, 
dear  Harriet,  and — and — think  of  me 
a  little  in  connexion  with  it." 

He  handed  her  down  to  a  coach  she 
had  in  waiting  at  the  door  ;  aud  if  his 
landlady  had  not  been  deaf,  she  would 
have  heard  him  muttering  as  he  w'ent 
back  up  stairs,  when  the  coach  had 
driven  off,  that  we  were  creatures  of 
habit,  and  it  was  a  sorrowful  habit  to 
be  an  old  bachelor. 

The  violoncello  lying  on  the  sofa  be- 
tween the  two  chairs,  he  took  it  up^ 
without  putting  away  the  vacant  chair, 
and  sat  droning  on  it,  and  slowly  shak- 
ing his  head  at  the  vacant  chair,  for  a 
long,  long  time.  The  expression  he 
communicated  to  the  instrument  at  first, 
though  monstrously  pathetic  and  bland, 
was  nothing  to  the  expression  he  com- 
municated to  his  ovm  face,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  empty  chaii* :  which  was  so 
sincere,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  Captain  Cuttle's  remedy  more 
than  once,  aud  to  rub  his  face  with  his 
sleeve.  By  degrees,  however,  the  vio- 
loncello, in  unison  with  his  own  frame 
of  mind,  glided  melodiously  into  the 
llarmonious  Blacksmith,  which  he 
played  over  and  over  again,  until  his 
ruddy  and  serene  face  gleamed  like  true 
metal  on  the  anvil  of  a  veritable  black- 
unith.     In  fine,  the  violoncello  and  the 
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eniDtj  elinir  were  the  companions  of  bis 
bachelorhuod  until  nearly  midnight ; 
and  when  be  took  bis  supper,  tbe  vio- 
loncello set  up  on  end  in  the  sofa  comer, 
big  with  tbe  latent  barmony  of  a  whole 
fuundry  full  of  harmonious  blacksmiths, 
seemed  to  ogle  the  empty  chair  out  of 
its  crooked  eyes,  with  unutterable  intel- 
ligence. 

When  Harriet  left  the  house,  the 
driver  of  her  hired  coach,  taking  a 
course  that  was  evidently  no  new  one 
to  him,  went  in  and  out  by  bye- ways, 
throa^'h  that  part  of  the  suburbs,  until 
he  arrWcil  at  some  open  ground,  where 
thei-e  were  a  few  quiet  little  old  houses 
standing  among  gardens.  At  the  garden- 
gate  of  one  of  these  he  stupped,  and 
Harriet  alighted. 

Her  gentle  ringing  at  the  bell  was 
responded  to  by  a  dolorous-looking 
woman,  of  light  complexion,  with  raised 
eyebrows,  and  head  drooping  on  one 
side,  who  curtseyed  at  sight  of  her, 
and  conducted  her  across  the  gai*den  to 
the  house. 

**How  is  your  patient,  nurse,  to- 
night?" said  Harriet. 

**  In  a  poor  way.  Miss,  I  am  afraid. 
Oh  how  she  do  remind  me,  sometimes, 
of  my  uncle^s  Betsey  Jane  !*'  returned 
the  woman  of  the  li(;ht  complexion,  in  a 
sort  of  doleful  rapture. 

**  In  what  respect  ?"  asked  Harriet. 

'*  Miss,  in  all  respects,"  replied  the 
other,  "except  that  she's  grown  up, 
and  Betsey  Jane,  when  at  death's  door, 
was  but  a  child." 

**  But  you  have  told  me  she  reco- 
vered," observed  HaiTiet  mildly;  "so 
there  is  the  more  reason  for  hope,  Mrs. 
Wickam." 

'*Ah,  Miss,  hope  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  sach  as  has  the  spirits  to  bear 
it ! "  said  Mrs.  Wickam,  shaking  her 
head.  "My  own  spirits  is  not  equal 
to  it,  but  I  don't  owe  it  any  grudge. 
I  envys  them  that  is  so  blest  I" 

"You  should  try  to  be  more  cheer- 
ful," remarked  Harriet. 

"Thank  you.  Miss,  I'm  sure,"  said 

Mrs.    Wickam  giimly.      "If  I  was  so 

inclined,  the  loneliness  of  this  situation 

— ^you'll  excuse  my  speaking  so  free— 

would  put  it  oat  of  my  power,  in  four 


and  twenty  hours ;  but  I  an't  at  all. 
I  'd  rather  not.  The  little  spirits  vhat 
I  ever  had,  I  was  bereaved  of  at  Brighton 
some  few  years  ago,  and  I  think  I  feel 
myself  the  better  for  it" 

In  truth,  this  was  the  very  Mrai 
Wickam  who  had  superseded  Mrs. 
Richai-ds  as  the  nurse  of  little  Paul, 
and  who  considered  herself  to  have 
gained  the  loss  in  question,  under  the 
roof  of  the  amiable  Pipchin.  The  ex* 
cellent  and  thoughtful  old  system,  hal* 
lowed  by  long  prescription,  which  has 
usually  picked  out  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind the  most  dreary  and  uncomfortable 
people  that  could  possibly  be  laid  hold 
of,  to  act  as  instructors  of  youth,  finger* 
posts  to  the  virtues,  matrons,  monitors, 
attendants  on  sick  beds,  and  the  Uke, 
had  established  Mrs.  Wickam  in  very 
good  business  as  a  nurse,  and  had  led 
to  her  serious  qualities  being  partica- 
larly  commended  by  an  admiring  and 
numerous  connexion. 

Mrs.  Wickam,  with  her  eyebrows 
elevated,  and  her  head  on  one  side, 
lighted  the  way  up-stairs  to  a  cleao, 
neat,  chamber,  opening  on  another 
chamber  dimly  lighted,  where  there  was 
a  bed.  In  the  first  room,  an  old  wmnan 
sat  mechanically  staring  out  at  tbe  open 
window,  OD  the  darkness.  In  the 
second,  stretched  upon  the  bed,  lay  the 
shadow  of  a  figure  that  had  spurned 
the  wind  and  rain,  one  wintry  night; 
hardly  to  be  recognised  now,  but  by 
the  long  black  hair  that  showed  so 
very  black  against  the  colourless 
face,  and  all  the  white  things  about 
it. 

Oh,  the  strong  eyes,  and  the  weak 
frame  !  The  eyes  that  turned  so  eagerly 
and  brightly  to  the  door  when  Harriet 
came  in ;  the  feeble  head  that  conld 
not  raise  itself,  and  moved  so  slowly 
round  upon  its  pillow  ! 

"Alice!"  said  the  visitor's  mild 
voice,   "  am  I  late  to-night  ?" 

"You  always  seem  late,  but  aie 
always  early." 

Harriet  had  sat  down  by  tne  bedside 
now,  and  put  her  hand  upon  the  this 
hand  lying  there. 

"You  are  better?'* 

Mrs.  Wickam,  standing  at  tbe  loot  of 
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like  a  disconsolate  spectre, 
iedly  and  forcibly  shook  her 
igative  this  position, 
xtera  very  little  ! "  said  Alice, 
int  smile.  '*  Better  or  worse 
but  a  day's  difference — per- 
«  much." 

ickam,  as  a  serious  charac- 
issed  her  approval  with  a 
ad  having  made  some  cold 
e  bottom  of  the  bed-clothes, 
for  the  patient^s  feet  and  ex- 
find  them  stony,  went  clink- 
the  mediciue  bottles  on  ohe 
who  should  say,  **  while  we 
let  us  1  epeat  the  mixture  as 

said  Alice,  whispering  to  her 
evil   courses,    and   remorse, 

it,  and  weather,  storm  within, 
without,  have  worn  my  life 
will  not  last  much  longer." 

w  the  hand  up  as  she  spoke, 

er  face  against  it 

here,  sometimes,  thinking  I 

e  to  live  until  I  had  had  a 

to  show  you  how  grateful  I 

It  is  a  weakness,  and  soon 

(etter  for  you  as  it  is.    Better 

liferent  her  hold  upon  the 
what  it  had  been  when  she 
f  the  fireside  on  the  bleak 
ning  !  Scorn,  rage,  defiance, 
is,   look  here  1    This  is  the 

ickam  having  clinked  suffi- 
ong  the  bottles,  now  produced 
e.  Mrs.  Wickam  looked  hard 
lent  in  the  act  of  drinking, 
er  mouth  up  tight,  her  eye- 
),  and  shook  her  head,  ex- 
hat  tui-tures  shouldn't  make 
was  a  hopeless  case.  Mrs. 
len  spriuklecf  a  little  cooling- 
the  room,  with  the  air  of  a 
ve-digger,  who  was  strewing 
ishes,  dust  on  dust — for  she 
)us  character — and  withdrew 
;  of  certain  funeral  baked 
n  stairs. 

long  is  it,**  asked  Alice, 
^ent  to  you  and  told  you  what 
I,  and  when  you  were  advised 
Late  for  aoy  one  to  follow  %** 


€t 


It   is   a   year   and   more,'*  said 
Harriet 

**  A  year  and  more,'*  said  Alice^ 
thoughtfully  intent  upon  her  face. 
* '  Months  upon  months  since  you  brought 
me  here  ! " 

Harriet  answered  **  Yes.** 

•'Brought  me  here,  by  force  of  gen- 
tleness and  kindness.  Me  ! "  said  Alice, 
shrinking  with  her  face  behind  the 
hand,  '*and  made  me  human  by  wo- 
man's looks  and  words,  and  angel's 
deeds  !  ]* 

HaiTiet  bending  over  her,  composed 
and  soothed  her.  Bye  and  bye,  Alice 
lying  as  before,  with  the  hand  against 
her  face,  asked  to  have  ber  mo^er 
called. 

Harriet  called  to  her  more  than  once  ; 
but  the  old  woman  was  so  absorbed 
looking  out  at  the  open  window  on  the 
darkness,  that  she  did  not  hear.  It 
was  not  until  Harriet  went  to  her  and 
touched  her,  that  she  rose  up^  and 
came. 

"Mother,**  said  Alice,  taking  the 
hand  again,  and  fixing  her  lustrous 
eyes  lovingly  upon  her  visitor,  while  she 
merely  addressed  a  motion  of  her  finger 
to  the  old  woman,  **tell  her  what  yoa 
know." 

**  To-night,  my  deary  ?" 

"  Aye,  mother,**  answered  Alice^ 
faintly  and  solemnly,  "to-night  !*' 

The  old  woman,  whose  wits  appeared 
disordered  by  alarm,  remorse,  or  grief, 
came  creeping  along  the  side  of  the  bed, 
opposite  to  that  on  which  Harriet  sat ; 
and  kneeling  down,  so  as  to  bring  her 
withered  face  upon  a  level  with  the 
coverlet,  and  stretching  out  her  band, 
so  as  to  touch  her  daughter's  ai'm, 
began : 

**My  handsome  gal — '* 

Heaven  what  a  cry  was  that>  with 
which  she  stopped  there,  gazing  at  the 
poor  form  lying  on  the  bed  t 

"  Changed,  long  ago,  mother  !  Wi- 
thered, long  ago,"  said  Alice,  without 
looking  at  her.     "  Don't  grieve  for  that 


now. 


ty 


— **  My  daughter,*'  faltered  the  old 
woman,  *^my  gal  who*ll  soon  get  better, 
and  shame  'em  all  with  her  good  looks.** 

Alice  smiled  mournfully  at  Harriet^ 
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•nd  fondled  her  liand  a  little  closer,  but 
■aid  nothing. 

"WlioMl  soon  get  better,  I  say,"  re- 
peated the  old  woman,  menacing  the 
vacant  air  with  her  shrivelled  fist, 
"and  who'll  shame 'em  all  with  her 
good  looks — she  will.  I  say  she  will  ! 
she  shall ! —  *'  as  if  she  were  in  pas- 
sionate contention  with  some  unseen 
opponent  at  the  bedside,  who  contra- 
dicted her — *'my  daughter  has  been 
turned  away  from,  and  cast  out,  but 
she  could  boast  relationship  to  proud 
folks  too,  if  she  chose.  Ah  !  To  proud 
folks  !  There  's  relationship  without 
your  clergy  and  your  wedding  rings — 
they  may  make  it,  but  they  can't  break 
it — and  my  daughter 's  well  related. 
Show  me  Mrs.  Dumbey,  and  1*11  show 
you  my  Alice's  first  cousin." 

Harriet  glanced  from  the  old  woman 
to  the  lustrous  eyes  intent  upon  her 
face,  and  derived  corroboration  from 
them. 

**\Vhat  !'*  cried  the  old  woman,  her 
nodding  head  bridling  with  a  ghastly 
vanity;  "Though  I  am  old  and  ugly 
DOW, — much  older  by  life  and  habit 
tlian  years  though, — I  was  once  as 
young  as  any.  Ah  !  as  pretty  too,  as 
many  !  I  was  a  fresh  country  wench  in 
©y  time,  darling,"  stretching  out  her 
arm  to  Han-iet,  across  the  bed,  ''and 
looked  it,  too.  Down  in  my  country. 
Mi's.  Dombey's  father  and  his  brother 
vere  the  gayest  gentlemen  and  the  best- 
liked  that  come  a  visiting  from  London 
—  they*  have  long  been  dead,  though  ! 
Lord,  Lord,  this  long  while  !  The  bro- 
ther, who  was  my  Ally's  father,  longest 
of  the  two." 

She  i-aised  her  head  a  little,  and 
peered  at  her  daughter's  face  ;  as  if 
from  the  remembrance  of  her  own  youth, 
she  had  flown  to  the  remembrance  of 
her  child's.  Then,  suddenly,  she  laid 
her  face  down  on  the  bed,  and  shut  her 
head  up  in  her  hands  and  arms. 

"They  wue  as  like,"  said  the  old 
•roman,  without  looking  up,  "as  you 
could  see  two  brothers,  so  near  an  age 
' — there  wasn't  much  more  than  a  year 
between  tUow,  as  I  recollect — and  if  you 
could  have  seen  my  gal,  as  I  have  seen 
bei'once,  ude  by  side  with  Uxe  otYi^'a 


dau«rhter,  you  'd  have  seen,  fir  all  the 
difference  of  dress  and  life,  that  they 
were  like  each  other.  Oh  !  is  the  like- 
ness gone,  and  is  it  my  gal — only  my 
gal — that's  to  change  so  !" 

'*  We  shall  all  change,  mother,  m 
our  turn,"  said  Alice. 

**  Turn  ! "  cried  the  old  woman,  "but 
why  not  hers  as  soon  as  my  gal's! 
The  mother  must  have  changed— she 
looked  as  old  as  me,  and  full  as  wrinkled 
through  her  paint— but  she  was  hand- 
some. What  have  /  done,  I,  what  have 
/  done  worse  than  her,  that  only  my 
gal  is  to  lie  there  fading  ! " 

With  another  of  those  wild  cries,  she 
went  running  out  into  the  room  fmin 
which  she  had  cun^e  ;  but  imme^liately, 
in  her  uncertain  mood,  returned,  and 
creeping  up  to  Harriet,  said  : 

"That's  what  Alice  bade  me  tell 
you,  deary.  That's  all.  I  found  it 
out  when  I  began  to  ask  who  she  was, 
and  all  about  her,  away  in  Warwick- 
shire there,  one  summer  time.  Such 
relations  was  no  good  to  me,  then. 
They  wouldn't  have  owned  me,  and  had 
U' thing  to  give  me.  I  should  have 
asked  'em,  maybe,  for  a  little  money, 
afterwards,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
Alice  ;  she  'd  a'most  have  killed  me,  if 
I  had,  I  think.  She  was  as  prond  as 
t'  other  in  her  way,"  said  the  old 
woman,  touching  the  face  of  her  dangh« 
ter  fe<arfully,  and  withdrawing  her  hand, 
"  for  all  she's  so  quiet  now  ;  but  she 'II 
shame  'em  with  her  good  looks,  yet 
Ha,  ha  !  She '//  shame  *em,  will  my 
hauflsome  daughter  ! " 

Her  laugh,  as  she  retreated,  was 
worse  than  her  cry  ;  worse  than  the 
burst  of  imbecile  lamentation  in  which 
it  ended  ;  worse  than  the  doting  air 
with  which  sha  sat  down  in  her  old 
seat,  and  stared  out  at  the  darkness. 

The  eyes  of  Alice  had  all  this  tima 
been  fixed  on  Harriet,  whose  hand  ah* 
had  never  released.     She  said  now  : 

"I  have  felt,  lying  here,  that  I 
should  like  you  to  know  this.  It  might 
explain,  I  have  thought,  something  that 
used  to  help  to  harden  me.  I  bad 
heard  so  much,  in  my  wrong-doing,  « 
my  neglected  duty,  that  I  took  up  with 
\Jttfc  \>e.^<a,^  \Ktv.t,  duty  had  not  been  doufl 
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to  me,  and  tfaat  as  the  seed  was  sown, 
the  harvest  grew.  I  somehow  made  it 
out  that  when  ladies  had  bad  homes 
and  mothers,  they  went  wrong  in  their 
way,  too  ;  but  that  their  way  was  not 
80  foul  a  one  as  mine,  and  they  had 
need  to  bless  God  for  it.  That  is  ail 
past.  It  is  like  a  dream,  now,  which  I 
cannot  quite  remember  or  understand. 
It  has  been  more  and  more  like  a 
dream,  every  day,  since  you  began  to 
sit  here,  and  to  read  to  me.  I  only 
tell  it  you,  as  I  can  recollect  it.  Will 
you  read  to  me  a  little  more  ?" 

Harriet  was  withdrawing  her  hand 
to  open  the  book,  when  Alice  detained 
it  for  a  moment. 

**You  will  not  forget  my  mother? 
I  forgive  her,  if  I  have  any  cause.  I 
know  that  she  forgives  me,  and  is  sorry 
in  her  heart.  You  wiil  not  forget 
her  ? " 

"Never,  Alice!" 

**  A  moment  yet.  Lay  my  head  so, 
dear,  that  as  you  read,  I  may  see  the 
words  in  your  kind  face." 

Harriet  complied  and  read — read  the 
eternal  book  for  all  the  weary,  and  the 
heavy-laden ;  for  all  the  wretched, 
&)len,  and  neglected  of  this  earth — 
read  the  blessed  history,  in  which  the 
blind,  lamei,  palsied  beggar,  the  crimi- 


nal, the  woman  stained  with  sliarae,  the 
shunned  of  all  our  dainty  clay,  hfis  each 
a  portion,  that  no  human  pride,  indif- 
ference, or  sophistry  through  all  the 
ages  that  this  world  shall  last,  can  take 
away,  or  by  the  thousandth  atom  of  a 
grain  reduce  —  read  the  ministry  of 
Him,  who,  through  the  round  of  human 
life,  and  all  its  hopes  and  griefs,  from 
birth  to  death,  from  infancy  to  age,  had 
sweet  compassion  for,  and  interest  in, 
its  every  scene  and  stage,  its  every  suf- 
fering and  sorrow. 

*'I  shall  come,"  said  Harriet,  when 
she  shut  the  book,   **  very  early  in  the 


morning. 


The  lustrous  eyes,  yet  fixed  upon  her 
face,  closed  for  a  momeni,  then  opened; 
and  Alice  kissed,  and  blest  her. 

The  same  eyes  followed  her  to  the 
door ;  and  in  their  light,  and  on  the 
tranquil  face,  there  was  a  smile  when 
it  was  closed. 

They  never  turned  away.  She  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  breast,  murmuring 
the  sacred  name  that  had  been  read  to 
her  ;  and  life  passed  from  her  face,  like 
light  removed. 

Nothing  lay  there,  any  longer,  but 
the  ruin  of  the  mortal  house  on  which 
the  rain  had  beaten,  and  the  black  hair 
that  had  fluttered  in  the  wintry  wind. 


CHAPTER  LIX 


BETSIBUTION. 


CHA17QES  have  come  again  upon  the 
great  h^use  in  the  long  dull  street,  once 
the  scene  of  Florence  s  childhood  and 
loneliness.  It  is  a  great  house  still, 
proof  against  wind  and  weather,  with- 
out breaches  in  the  roo^  or  shattered 
windows,  or  dilapidated  walls ;  but  it 
is  a  ruin  none  the  less,  and  the  rats  fly 
from  it. 

Mr.  Towlinson  and  company  are,  at 
first,  incredulous  in  respect  of  the 
shapeless  rumours  that  they  hear. 
Cook  says  our  people's  credit  ain't  so 
easy  shook  as  that  comes  to,  thank 
God  j  and    lir.    Towlinson  expects  to 


hear  It  reported  next,  that  the  Bank  of 
England 's  a  going  to  break,  or  the 
jewels  in  the  Tower  to  be  sold  up.  But, 
next  come  the  Gazette,  Und  Mr,  Perch  : 
and  Mr.  Perch  brings  Mrs.  Perch  to 
talk  it  over  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  spend 
a  pleasant  evening. 

As  soon  as  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  Mr.  Towlinson's  main  anxiety  is 
that  the  failure  should  be  a  good  round 
one — not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pound.  Mr.  Perch  don't  think  himself 
that  a  hundred  thousand  pound  will 
nearly  cover  it.  Tho  women,  led  by 
Mrs.  Perch  and  Gook^  ofbea  veyeat  "  e. 


iHks. '  iivhi   Hmm' 


yuvtui."'     'wr^ 


It^    Vvw  tti«An^   vj^utx  teiA  hhi,  uuj  » 

is**-  iutev  V   uta  tJuviSfc,     Jtf-  7  v»  ..01*41-, 

tAii*   •   ivr*r  TA*^   wvvji    iMr,-j    jluvw 
wxaA  tv  <>v  ».  ►'V  •&  ii.  '-ta»  jtt.^iivr-  ia„^>sa 

O/--*^  w'uft  bsM  U»f;  f*;j/aU.W/i  cf  t^Jfa? 
l^'/ir  IMKy»   Ui^   tmZJ  Ut  dlfMif^      Twr/ 

itt^ii  \tt(^m  iu  Uuit  b</u4«  '«iLj%  Oj'/i.) 

rwftMiMK  ftw*x  :  )MMi  l«i  it  xmA  be  nald 
ily»i  tk^x  e/,ul'\u*%  iL'^teti  way'm%  tbeut- 
•«|yM  «t  «ti/;b  ft  iftiM«  M  iUe  pnnent. 
Mm,  VtrcU  IN  UutMenntilj  nUvi/td  \/y  tliU 
M'fftug  mhirttm,  and  <t^u\y  remarks 
ilittt  <>^;k  in  ail  an^l.  Mr,  Towlinnoo 
t*tu\\ts%  to  </<M/k,  far  be  U  from  him  to 
Mtfifiil  In  tb«  way  of  that  go^xl  feeling 
wh^;h  li«  couUl  wish  to  see  ;  and  ad- 
^mfuUtg  in  quest  of  tbe  boosemaid,  and 
\iritmhi\y  returning  witii  tiiat  jroang 
m\y  uu  Urn  arm,  inrorntt  tbe  kitchen 
tbiit  forirignerN  bi  only  bis  fun,  and  that 
bitn  arul  Anns  bare  now  resolved  to 
tfticQ  one  another  for  better  fur  worse, 
and  U)  Mettle  in  Oxford  Market  in  tbe 

{[eneial  gioon  grocery  and  herb  and 
o»(!h  lino,  wltoio  your  kind  farours  is 
particular  r9f\nmU:(\.  This  announce- 
intut  In  raeelvuU  with  acclamation  ;  and 
MrM,  r»r()h,  prujucliiia  her  soul  into 
futiii'itv,  HivyM,  "girls,  *  in  Cooks  ear, 
in  a  MoUunn  wbiMper. 

MiNl'ortuiio  in  tlio  faroily  without 
f»aNtlug,  in  thoNO  lower  regions,  couldn't 
Im.  Thtu'oforo  Cuok  toHHOi  up  a  hot 
<1In)i  or  two  t'ur  auppor,  and  Mr.  Tow- 
lliiNoii  Qoiiipouiid*  a  luljHtur  salad  to  be 
dMVtit0(l  to  tlie  same  hoipitablo  pur* 
ItoNt).  Uvea  Mil.  Pipobin,  agitated  by 
lliti  uo0ai«lou,  ring*  bor  hell,  and  suiuU 
down  word  that  Mhtt  roquoHU  to  bavo 
Uiat  lltlU  lilt  of  iiweethi>ead  that  was 
Itfli,  WMTitttd  op  (w  bar  sup^,  and 


a 


"We   are  all 
iBapsase 


i-iii'VTb  laasi  Taut  wmt  cim^  t» 

lOtSbt  fVi.  ',      "ZiJU:    JUBT    ^SlA  if  taaS." 

Aa<s  ri3Hr«usK:  Uk^iz  odifier  vi'  Mr.  f  crtt, 
xt»  eutixoft  fer  r>tT  cd"  iJut  cat. 
:yjXM^^^j  wmiAis%  viol  kt  11  41,  »d 
w^.^aier  ut'2*  g>  vd  m  asj  s^taasass. 
Jfr.  TywLasGoi  lajiiiks  asc  aad  kxsta it 
a  Ttim^  hi  (smsi  «f  ikcaa  gsa-teei  alss- 
*.«»  </  tfe  letter  ki»L  '*Ak! 
wiktxc  ke  H  ks«c  ka  Hilie  ^vdes  vm 
cifjiK^  ssKjs  Cook  tiisjBS^Tdy,  *'a&d 
b:*-.^  Bp  sveeir|icas  ia  t^  W^*^ 
''Ex^edy  ao,'  ajs  Mr.  TovEbkb, 
*'  aod  be  <we  of  tae  Bretbm  of 
thing  or 
bretiirea,**  says 
of  ber  drink.  '^Exeepi  tbe  sisteni'* 
ays  Mr.  Tenk.  '*How  are  tbe 
mighty  faUec!**  remarks  Cook.  "Pride 
shall  have  a  iall,  and  it  always  was  sod 
will  be  so  !**  obeerres  tbe  boosemaid. 

It  is  wonderful  how  good  they  fisel, 
in  making  these  reflections ;  and  wbst 
a  Christian  unanimity  they  are  soisible 
of^  in  bearing  tiie  common  shock  with 
resignation.     There  is  only  one  inter* 
mption  to  this  excellent  state  of  mind, 
which  is  occasioned  by  a  young  kitchen- 
maid  of  inferior  rank — in  black  stock* 
ings — who,  having  sat  with  her  month 
open  for  a  long  time,  unexpectedly  dis- 
charges from  it  words  to  this  effect, 
'*  Suppose    the    wages    shouldn  t    be 
paid  i  **     The  company  sit  for  a  mo* 
ment  speechless;  but  Cook  recovering, 
first,    turns   upon   the  yonng  womau, 
and   requests  to  know  how  she  dares 
insult  the  family,  whose  bread  she  eats, 
by  such  a  dishonest  supposition,  and 
whether  she  thinks  that  anybody,  witti 
a  scrap  of  honour  left,   could  deprive 
poor  servants  of  their  pittance  ?     *'  Be- 
cause if  thai  is  your  religious  feelings, 
Mary  Daws,"  says  Cook,  warmly,  **I 
don't  know  where  you  mean  to  go  to.*' 
Mr.   TowUuson  don*t  know  either; 
nor  anybody  ;  and  the  youug  kitchen- 
maid,  appearing  not  to  know  exactly. 
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IWTBelf,  and  scouted  by  the  general 
?3ice,  is  dbvered  with  confusion,  as 
vith  a  garment. 

After  a  few  days,  strange  people 
begin  to  call  at  the  house,  and  to  make 
appointments  with  one  another  in  the 
diuing-room,  as  if  they  lived  there. 
Especially,  there  is  a  gentleman,  of  a 
Mosaic  Arabian  cast  of  countenance, 
with  a  very  massive  watch-guard,  who 
whistles  in  the  drawing-room,  and, 
while  he  is  waiting  for  the  other  gentle- 
man, who  always  has  pen  and  ink  in 
liis  pocket,  asks  Mr.  Towlinson  (by  the 
easy  name  of  "Old  Cock,")  if  he  hap- 
pens to  know  what  the  figure  of  them 
crimson  and  gold  hangings  might  have 
l)eeu,  when  new  bought.  The  callers 
and  appointments  in  the  dining-room 
become  more  numerous  every  day,  and 
every  gentleman  seems  to  have  pen  and 
ink  in  his  pocket,  and  to  have  some 
occasion  to  use  it.  At  last  it  is  said 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  Sale  ;  and 
then  more  people  ai'rive,  with  pen  and 
ink  in  their  pockets,  commanding  a 
detachment  of  men  with  carpet  caps, 
who  immediately  begin  to.  pull  up  the 
carpets,  and  knock  the  furniture  about, 
and  to  print  ofif  thousands  of  impres- 
sious  of  their  shoes  upon  the  hall  and 
staircase. 

The  council  down  stairs  are  in  full 
conclave  all  this  time,  and,  having 
nothing  to  do,  perform  perfect  feats  of 
eating.  At  length  they  are  one  day 
summoned  in  a  body  to  Mrs.  Pipcbiu's 
room,  and  thus  addressed  by  the  fair 
Peruvian  : 

**  Your  master 's  in  difficulties,"  says 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  tartly.  **  You  know 
that,  I  suppose  ? " 

Mr.  Towlinson,  as  spokesman,  admits 
ft  general  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

'*And  you  *re  all  on  the  look-out 
for  yourselves,  I  warrant  you,"  says 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  shaking  her  head  at 
them. 

A  shrill  voice  from  the  rear  exclaims, 
"No  more  than  yourself!  '* 

**  That 's  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Im- 
pudence, is  ijt  ? "  says  the  ireful  Pip- 
chin,  looking  with  a  fiery  eye  over  the 
intermediate  heads. 

"  Ym^  Mrs.  Pipchin,  it  ia,"  replies 


Cook,  advancbg.     ''And  what  then, 
pray  ?" 

"Why,  then  you  may  go  as  soon 
as  you  like,"  says  Mrs.  Pipchin. 
"  The  sooner  the  better  ;  and  I  hope 
I  shall  never  see  your  face  again." 

With  this  the  doughty  Pipchin  pro- 
duces a  canvass  bag;  and  tells  her 
wages  out  to  that  day,  and  a  month 
beyond  it ;  and  clutches  the  money 
tight,  until  a  receipt  for  the  same  is 
duly  signed,  to  the  last  up-stroke ; 
when  she  grudgingly  lets  it  go.  This 
form  of  proceeding  Mrs.  Pipchin  re- 
peats with  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold, until  all  are  paid. 

"Now  those  that  choose,  can  go 
about  their  business,"  says  Mrs.  Pip•^ 
chin,  "and  those  that  choose  can  stay 
here  on  board  wages  for  a  week  or 
so,  and  make  themselves  useful.  Ex- 
cept," says  the  inflammable  Pipchin, 
"that  slut  of  a  cook,  who  '11  go  imme- 
diately." 

"  That,"  says  Cook,  "  she  certainly 
will  !  I  wish  you  good -day,  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin, and  sincerely  wish  I  could  com- 
pliment you  on  the  sweetness  of  your 
appearance  ! " 

"Get  along  with  you,"  says  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  stamping  her  foot. 

Cook  sails  off  with  an  air  of  bene- 
ficent dignity,  highly  exasperating  to 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  and  is  sliortly  joined 
below  stairs  by  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federation. 

Mr.  Towlinson  then  says,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  would  beg  to  propose  a 
little  snack  of  something  to  eat ;  and 
over  that  snack  would  desire  to  offer  a 
a  suggestion  which  he  thinks  will  meet 
the  position  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. The  refreshment  being  pro- 
duced, and  very  heartily  partaken  of, 
Mr.  Towlinson*s  suggestion  is,  in  effect, 
that  Cook  is  going,  and  that  if  we  are 
not  true  to  ourselves,  nobody  will  be 
true  to  us.  Thai  they  have  lived  in 
that  house  a  long  time,  and  exerted 
themselves  very  much  to  be  sociable 
together.  (At  this.  Cook  says,  with 
emotion,  "Hear,  hear!"  and  Mi*s. 
Perch,  who  is  there  again,  and  full  to 
the  throat,  sheds  tears.)  And  that  he 
thinks,  at  the  present  time^  the  feeliog 
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OBgbt  to  be  'Go  one,  go  all  !*  TbA 
housemaid  is  ronch  affected  by  tbis 
generous  sentiment,  and  varmly  seconds 
it  Cook  says  she  feels  it*8  right,  and 
only  hopes  ift  not  done  as  a  compli- 
neut  to  her,  bat  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Mr.  Towlinson  replies,  from  a  senae  of 
duty  ;  and  that  now  he  is  driven  to  ex- 
press bis  opinions,  he  will  openly  say, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  over-respect- 
able to  remain  in  a  house  where  Sales 
and  tnch-Iike  are  carrying  forwards. 
The  bonsemaid  is  sure  of  it ;  and  re- 
lates, in  confirmation,  that  a  strange 
man,  in  a  carpet  cap,  offered,  this  very 
morning,  to  kiss  her  on  the  stairs. 
Hereupon,  Mr.  Towlinson  is  starting 
from  his  chair,  to  seek  and  'smash* 
the  offender ;  when  he  is  laid  hold  on 
by  the  ladies,  who  beseech  him  to  calm 
himself,  and  to  reflect  that  it  is  easier 
and  wiser  to  leave  the  scene  of  such 
indecencies  at  once.  Mrs.  Perch,  pre- 
senting the  case  in  a  new  light,  even 
■hows  that  delicacy  toTi-ards  Mr.  Dom- 
bey,  shut  up  in  his  own  rooms,  impera- 
tively demands  precipitate  retreat. 
"For  what,"  says  the  good  woman, 
**  must  his  feelings  be,  if  he  was  to 
come  upon  any  of  the  poor  servant? 
that  he  once  deceived  into  thinking 
him  immensely  rich  !"  Cook  is  so 
■truck  by  this  moral  consideration,  that 
Mrs.  Perch  improves  it  with  several 
pious  axioms,  original  and  selected. 
It  becomes  a  clear  case  that  they  must 
all  go.  Boxes  are  packed,  cabs  fetched, 
and  at  dusk  that  evening  there  is  not 
one  member  of  the  party  left. 

The  house  stands,  large  and  weather- 
proof, in  the  long  dull  street ;  but  it  is 
a  ruin,  and  the  rats  fly  from  it. 

The  men  in  the  cai-pet  caps  go  on 
tumbling  the  furniture  about ;  and  the 
gentlemen  with  the  pens  and  ink  make 
out  inventories  of  it,  and  sit  upon 
pieces  of  furniture  never  made  to  be 
sat  upon,  and  eat  bread  and  cheese 
from  the  public-house  on  other  pieces 
of  furniture  never  made  to  be  eaten  on, 
and  seem  to  have  a  delight  in  appro- 
priating precious  ai*ticles  to  strange 
OSes.  Chaotic  combinations  of  furni- 
ture also  lake  place.  Mattresses  and 
bedding   appeal'  io  the  diuing-room ; 


I  the  glass  and  duns  get  into  the  eoiii 
!  servatory  ;  the  great  dinner  service  in 
I  set  out  in  heaps  on  the  long  diran  in 
I  the  large  drawing-room  ;  and  the  stair- 
wires,   made  into  faaceSf  decorate  the 
marble  chimney-pieces.     Pinally,  a  ng, 
with  a  printed  bill  upon  it,  is  hong  oot 
from  tiie  balcony ;    and  a  similar  ap- 
pendage  graces  either  side  of  the  haO 
door. 

Then,  all  day  long;  there  is  a  retmna 
of  mouldy  gigs  and  chaise-carts  in  tba 
street ;  and  herds  of  shabby  vampiro; 
Jew  and  Christian,  over-run  the  house, 
sounding  the  plate-sriass  mirrors  with 
their  knuckles,  striking  discordant  oc- 
taves on  the  Grand  Piano,  drawing  wet 
forefingers  over  the  pictures,  breathing 
on  the  blades  of  the  best  dinner-knives, 
punching  the  squabs  of  chairs  and  sofas 
with    their    dirty    fists,    touzling  the 
feather  beds,  opening  and  shutting  all 
the  drawers,  balancing  the  silver  spoons 
and  forks,  looking  into  the  very  threads 
of   the  drapeiy  and    linen,   and  dis- 
paraging everything.     There  is  not  a 
secret  place  in  the  whole  house.    Flnffy 
and    snuffy  strangers    stare   into   th6 
kitchen-range  as  curiously  as  into  tha 
attic  clothes-press.      Stout  men  with 
napless  hats  on,  look  out  of  the  bed- 
room  windows,    and    cut  jokes  with 
friends  in  the  street.  Quiet,  calculating 
spirits  withdraw    into    the    dressing- 
rooms  with  catalogues,  and  make  mar- 
ginal netes  thereon,    with   stamps  of 
pencils.     Two  brokers  invade  the  very 
fire-escape,  and  take  a  panoramic  sur- 
vey of  the  neighbourhood  from  the  top 
of  the  house.     The  swarm  and  buzz, 
and  going  up  and   down,    endure  for 
days.     The  Capita]  Modem  Household 
Furniture,  &c.,  is  on  view. 

Then  there  is  a  palisade  of  tables 
made  in  the  best  drawing-room ;  and 
on  the  capital,  french-polished,  extend- 
ing, telescopic  range  of  Spanish  maho- 
gany dining-tables  with  turned  leg^ 
the  pulpit  of  the  Auctioneer  is  ei*ected  ; 
and  the  herds  of  shabby  vampires,  Jew 
and  Christian,  the  strangers  flnffy  and 
snuffy,  and  the  stout  men  with  tha 
napless  hats,  congregate  about  it  and 
sit  upon  everything  within  reach, 
mazitel-pleces  inclnded,   and   begin  to 
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bii.     Hot,  humming,  and  dusty,  are 
the  rooms  all  ■  day  ;  and — ^high   above 
the  beat,  bum,  and  dust — the  head  and 
shoulders,   voice  aud  hammer,  of  the 
Auctioneer,    are   ever  at  work.      The 
men  in  the  carpet-caps  get  flustered  and 
vicious  with  tumbling  the  Lots  about, 
and  still    the    Lots  are  going,   going, 
gone ;    still    coming    on.      Sometimes 
there  is  joking  and  a  general  roar.  This 
lasts  all  day  and  three  days  following. 
The  Capital  Modern  Household  Furni- 
ture, &c.,  is  on  sale. 

Then  the  mouldy  gigs  and  chaise- 
carts  reappear  ;  and  with  them  come 
spring-vans  and  waggons,  and  an  army 
of  poi-ters  with  knots.     All  day  long, 
the  men  with  carpet-caps  are  screwing 
at  screw-drivers  and   bed-winches,   or 
staggering  by  the  dozen  together  on  the 
staircase  under  heavy  burdens,  or  up- 
heaving perfect  rocks  of  Spanish  maho- 
gany, best  rosewood,  or  plate-glass,  into 
the  gigs    and  chaise-carts,   vans    and 
vagg;ons.      All    sorts    of    vehicles    of 
burden  are  in  attendance,  from  a  tilted 
vaggon  to  a  wheel-barrow.    Poor  PauPs 
little    bedstead    is    carried    off    in    a 
donkey-tandem.     For   nearly  a  whole 
week,  the  Capital   Modern  Household 
Puraitare,  &c.,  is  in  course  of  removal. 
At  last  it  is  all  gone.     Nothing  is 
left  about    the    house    but    scattered 
leaves  of  catalogues,  littered  scraps  of 
straw  and  hay,  and  a  battery  of  pewter 
pots  behind  the  hall-door.     The  men 
with  the  carpet-caps  gather  up  their 
screw-drivers    and     bed-winches    into 
bags,    shoulder    them,    and 'walk   off. 
One  of  the  pen  and    ink   gentlemen 
goes  over  the  house^as  a  last  attention  ; 
sticking  up  bills  in  the  windows  respect- 
ing the  lease  of  this  desirable   family 
mansion,    and   shutting    the  shutters. 
At  length  he  follows  the  men  with  the 
carpet-caps.      None    of   the    invaders 
remain.     The  house  is  a  ruin,  and  the 
rats  fly  from  it. 

Mrs.  Pipchin^s  apartments,  together 
with  those  locked  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  where  the  window-blinds  are 
drawn  down  close,  have  been  spared 
the  general  devastation.  Mrs.  Pipchin 
h.'is  remained  austere  and  stoney  during 
tiie  proceedings,  in  her  own  room ;  or 


has  occasionally  looked  in  at  the  sale  to 
see  what  the  gDods  are  fetching,  and  to 
bid  for  one  particular  easy  chair.  Mrs. 
Pipchin  has  been  the  highest  bidder  foi 
the  easy  chair,  and  sits  upon  her  pro- 
pei-ty  when  Mrs.  Chick  comes  to  see 
her. 

*'  How  is  my  brother,  Mrs.  Pipchin  ?** 
says  Mrs.  Chick. 

*'  I  don't  know  any  more  than  the 
deuce,"  says  Mrs.  Pipchin.  *'  He  never 
does  me  the  honour  to  speak  to  me. 
He  has  his  meat  and  drink  put  in  the 
next  room  to  his  own  ;  and  what  be 
takes,  he  comes  out  and  takes  when 
there 's  nobody  there.  It  *s  no  use  ask- 
ing me.  I  know  no  more  about  him 
than  the  man  in  the  south  who 
burnt  his  mouth  by  eating  cold  plum 
porridge." 

This  the  aciimonious  Pipchin  says 
with  a  flounce. 

**  But  good  gracious  me  !"  cries  Mrs. 
Chick  blandly,  **How  long  is  this  to 
last !  If  my  brother  will  not  make  an 
effort,  Mrs.  Pipchin,  what  is  to  become 
of  him?  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
thought  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  con- 
sequences of  not  making  an  effoi-t,  by 
this  time,  to  be  warned  against  that 
fatal  error." 

**Hoity  toity  !"  says  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
rubbing  her  nose.  "  There 's  a  great 
fuss,  I  think,  about  it.  It  an*t  so 
wonderful  a  case.  People  have  had 
misfortunes  before  now,  and  been  obliged 
to  part  with  their  furniture.  I  *m  sure 
/  have  ! " 

**  My  brother,"  pursues  Mrs.  Chick 
profoundly,  •*  is  so  peculiar — so  strange 
a  man.  He  is  the  most  peculiar  man  / 
ever  saw.  Would  any  one  believe  that 
when  he  received  news  of  the  marriage 
aud  emigi-ation  of  that  unnatui*al  child 
— it 's  a  comfoi-t  to  me,  now,  to  remem- 
ber that  T  always  said  there  was  some- 
thing extraordinary  about  that  child : 
but  nobody  minds  me— would  anybody 
believe,  I  say,  that  he  should  then  turn 
round  upon  me  and  say  he  had  sup- 
posed, from  my  mauner,  that  she  had 
come  to  my  house  ?  Why,  my  gracious ! 
And  would  anybody  believe  that  when 
I  merely  say  to  him  '  Paul,  I  may  be 
very  foolish,  and  I  have  no  douV  I  am. 
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bot  I  eaoBot  radenfaiad  bow  yoar 
affairs  can  bare  jrot  into  tbis  state/  be 
•bould  actoallj  fly  at  roe,  and  request 
that  I  will  come  to  see  bim  no  more 
ntitil  be  asks  me !  Wby,  my  good- 
aess  !** 

•*  Ah  !"  nys  Mrs.  Pipchin.  "  It 's 
a  pity  be  hadn't  a  little  more  to  do  witb 
mines.  They*d  bare  tried  bis  temper 
for  bim." 

"And  what,**  resnmes  Mrs.  Chick, 
qnite  regardless  of  Mrs.  Pipchin*8ob8er- 
Tations,  'Ms  it  to  end  in  I  That 's 
what  I  want  to  know.  What  does  my 
brother  mean  to  doT  He  must  do 
something.  It  *8  of  no  use  remaining 
shut  up  in  bis  own  rooms.  Business 
won*t  come  to  bim.  No.  He  mast  go 
to  it.  Then  why  don*t  he  go  !  He 
knows  where  to  go,  I  suppose,  having 
been  a  man  of  business  all  bis  life. 
Very  good.     Then  why  not  go  there  ?" 

Mrs.  Chick,  after  forging  this  power- 
ful chain  of  reasoning,  remains  silent 
for  a  minute  to  admire  it. 

"Besides,"  says  the  discreet  lady, 
witb  an  argumentative  air,  **  who  ever 
beard  of  such  obstinacy  as  his  staying 
sliut  up  here  through  all  these  dreadful 
disngi-eeables  ?  It 's  not  as  if  there  was 
no  place  for  him  to  go  to.  Of  coui-se  he 
could  have  come  to  our  house.  He 
knows  he  Is  at  home  there,  I  suppose  ? 
Mr.  Chick  has  perfectly  bored  about  it, 
and  I  said  with  my  own  lips,  *Why 
surely,  Paul,  you  don*t  imagine  that 
because  your  affairs  have  got  into  this 
state,  you  are  the  less  at  home  to  such 
near  relatives  as  ourselves  ?  You  don't 
imagine  that  we  are  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?*  But  no  ;  here  he  stays  all 
through,  and  here  he  is.  Why,  good 
gracious  me,  suppose  the  bouse  was  to 
be  let !  what  would  be  do  then  ?  He 
couldn't  remain  here,  then.  If  he 
attempted  to  do  so,  there  would  be  an 
ejectment,  an  action  for  Doe,  and  all 
sorts  of  things ;  and  then  he  mutt  go. 
Then  why  not  go  at  first  instead  of  at 
last?  And  that  brings  me  back  to  what 
I  said  just  now,  and  I  naturally  ask 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it?" 

**  I  know  what 's  to  be  the  end  of  it, 
as  far  as  /am  concerned,"  replies  Mra. 
Pi|)cliin,    and   that's  enough   for  me. 


1 1  *m  going  to  tike  ■ywlf  off  h  • 

•jiffy." 

"In  a  wbidiy  Mrs.  Pipebio,"  ssji 
Bfrs.  Chick. 

*'In  a  jifl^,**  rrtorts  Mis.  Fipdun 
sharply. 

•*  Ah,  wen  !  really  I  can't  bUme 
yon,  Mrs.  Pipchin,*^  says  Mrs.  Chick 
with  frankness. 

"  It  wonld  be  pretty  much  the  same 
to  me,  if  you  could,"  replies  the  sar- 
donic Pipchir.  ''At  any  rate  I'm 
going.  I  can't  stop  here.  I  should  be 
dead  in  a  week .  I  had  to  cook  my  own 
pork  chop  yesterday,  and  I  'm  not  used 
to  it.  My  constitution  will  be  gi^ng 
way  next.  Besides  I  had  a  very  fair 
connexion  at  Brighton  when  I  came  here 
— little  Pankey's  folks  alone  were  worth 
a  good  eighty  pounds  a-year  to  me — aadi 
can't  afford  to  throw  it  away.  I  We 
written  to  my  niece,  and  she  expects 
me  by  this  time." 

•*  Have  you  spoken  to  my  brother?" 
inquires  Mi-s.  Chick. 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  very  easy  to  say  speak 
to  bim,"  retorts  Mrs.  Pipchin.  "flo* 
is  it  done  !  I  called  out  to  him  yester* 
day,  that  I  was  no  use  here,  and  that 
he  had  better  let  me  send  for  Mrs. 
Richards.  He  grunted  something  or 
other  that  meant  yes,  and  I  seni 
Grunt  indeed  !  If  he  hjid  been  Mr.  Pip- 
chin, he'd  have  had  some  reason  to  grout. 
Yah  !  I've  no  patience  with  it !" 

Here  this  exemi)laiy  female,  who  has 
pumped  up  so  much  fortitude  and  vir- 
tue from  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian 
mines,  rises  from  her  cushioned  pro- 
perty to  see  Mrs.  Chick  to  the  door. 
Mrs.  Chick,  deploring  to  the  last  the 
peculiar  character  of  her  brother,  noise- 
lessly retires,  much  occupied  with  her 
own  sagacity  and  clearness  of  head. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Mr. 
Toodle,  being  off  duty,  arrives  with 
Polly  and  a  box,  and  leavQS  them,  with 
a  sounding  kiss,  in  the  ball  of  the 
empty  house,  the  retired  character  of 
which  affects  Mr.  Toodle's  spirits 
strongly. 

"I  tell  you  what,  Polly  my  dear,** 
says  Mr.  Toodle,  "Being  now,  an 
ingcin-d  river  and  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  I  shouldn't  allow  of  your  oomiiijt 
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here,  to  be  made  doll-like,  if  it  warn*t 
for  favours  past.  But  faTours  past, 
Polly,  is  never  to  be  forgot.  To  tliem 
which  is  in  adversity,  besides,  yonr  face 
Ib  a  coihIU.  So  let*s  have  another  kiss 
on  it,  my  dear.  You  wish  no  better 
than  to  do  a  right  act,  I  know  ;  and  my 
views  is,  that  it  *s  right  and  dutiful  to 
do  this.     Good  night,  Polly  1" 

Mrs.  Pipchin  by  this  time  looms  dark 
in  her  black  bombazeen  skirts,  black 
bonnet,  and  shawl ;  and  has  her  per- 
Bonal  property  packed  up ;  and  has  her 
ehair  (late  a  favourite  chair  of  Mr.  Dom- 
bey's,  and  the  dead  bai*gain  of  the  sale) 
ready  near  the  street  door ;  and  is  only 
waiting  for  a  fly  van,  going  to-night  to 
Brighton  on  private  service,  which  is  to 
call  for  her,  by  private  contitict,  and 
convey  her  home. 

Presently  it  comes.  Mrs.  Pipchin*s 
wai'drobe  being  handed  in  and  stowed 
away,  Mrs.  Pipchin's  chair  is  •next 
handed  in,  and  placed  in  a  convenient 
comer  among  certain  trusses  of  hay  ;  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  amiable 
yoman  to  occupy  the  chair  during  her 
journey.  Mrs.  Pipchin  herself  is  next 
handed  in,  and  grimly  takes  her  seat. 
There  is  a  snaky  gleam  in  hei  hard 
grey  eye,  as  of  anticipated  rounds  of 
buttered  toast,  relays  of  hot  chops, 
vosryings  and  quel  lings  of  young  chil- 
dren, sharp  snappings  at  poor  Berry, 
and  all  the  other  delights  of  her 
Ogresses  castle.  Mrs.  Pipcliin  almost 
laughs  as  the  Fly  Van  drives  off,  and 
she  composes  her  black  bombazeen 
skirts,  and  settles  herself  among  the 
cu&hions  of  her  easy  chair. 

The  house  is  such  a  ruin  that  the  rats 
have  fled,  and  there  is  not  one  left. 

But  Polly,  though  alone  in  the  de- 
serted mansion — for  there  is  no  com- 
panionship in  the    shut-up  rooms  in 
which  its  late  master  hides  his  head — 
IS  not  alone  long.     It  is  night ;  and  she 
is  sitting  at  work  in  the  house-keeper^s 
room,  trying  to  forget  what  a  lonely 
bouse  it  is,  and  what  a  history  belongs 
to  it ;  when  there  is  a  knock  at  the  hall 
door,  as  loud  sounding  as  any  knock  can 
be,  striking  into  such  an  empty  place. 
Upeaing   it,    she    returns    across    the 
echoing  hail,  accompanied  by  a  female 


figure  in  a  close  black  bonnet.     It  is 
Miss  Tox,  and  Miss  Tox's  eyes  are  red. 

*•  Oh,  Polly,"  says  Miss  Tox,  •*  when 
I  looked  in  to  have  a  little  lesson  with 
the  children  just  now,  I  got  the  message 
that  you  left  for  me  ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  recover  my  spirits  at  all,  I  came 
on  after  you^  L>  there  no  one  here  but 
you  ?" 

Ah  !  not  a  soul,"  says  Polly. 
Have  you  seen   him?"    whispers 
Miss  Tox. 

** Bless  you,"  returns  Polly,  "no; 
he  has  not  been  seen  this  many  a  day. 
They  tell  me  he  never  leaves  his  room." 

**  Is  he  said  to  be  ill  ?"  inquires  Miss 
Tox. 

*'No  ma* am,  not  that  I  know  of," 
retui-ns  Polly,  "except  in  his  mind. 
He  must  be  very  bad  there,  poor  gentle- 
man!" 

Miss  Tox*8  sympathy  is  such  that  she 
can  scarcely  speak.  She  is  no  chicken, 
but  she  has  not  grown  tough  with  age 
and  celibacy.  Her  heart  is  very  tender, 
her  compassion  very  genuine,  her  ho- 
mage very  real.  Beneath  the  locket 
with  the  fishy-eye  in  it,  Miss  Tox  bears 
better  qualities  than  many  a  less  whim- 
sical outside  ;  such  qualities  as  will 
outlive,  by  many  courses  of  the  sun, 
the  best  outsides  und  brightest  husks 
that  fall  in  the  harvest  of  the  great 
reaper. 

It  is  long  before  Miss  Tox  goes  away, 
and  before  Polly,  with  a  candle  flaring 
on  the  blank  stairs,  looks  after  her,  for 
company,  down  the  street,  and  feels 
unwilling  to  go  back  into  the  dreary 
house,  and  jar  its  emptiness  with  the 
heavy  &stenings  of  the  door,  and  glide 
away  to  bed.  But  all  this  Polly  does  ; 
and  in  the  morning  sets  in  one  of  those 
darkened  rooms  such  mattere  as  she  has 
been  advised  to  prepare,  and  then 
retires  and  enters  them  no  more  until 
next  morning  at  the  same  hour.  There 
are  bells  there,  but  they  never  ring ; 
and  though  she  can  sometimes  hear  a 
foot-fall  going  to  and  fro,  it  never 
comes  out. 

Miss  Tox  returns  early  in  the  day. 
It  then  begins  to  be  Miss  Tox's  occupa- 
tion to  prepare  little  dainties — or  what 
are  such  to  her — to  be  carried  intc 
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Wdiot^    T«riinK  ^eurtttw  <0Miii,ux«ms  v^^ 

tiMit  tl»^  r»l«  kt»<r«  i«4  Ctmb:  kiy2i»;& 

MmI  */*i  Ukti  ft  enu*i»md  ;  ottlj  dtmrltt^ 
Ut  hn  U*ut  Ut  Um;  tadUM  t,\*/:fX  *A  her 
tAm\rxt4/m,  uu)iw/wmift  bifo,  uuUorjwn 
Uf  Mil  th4t  wurid  tmH  out  poor  smple 

TUt:  MnjffT  knQw$  H ;  bat  im>  one  n 
tfc«  «rj«i«r  f^>r  itiftty  ihotij^  the  Major  U 
toveti  ilm  mtrrrmr,  Tnn  Major,  in  a  6t 
of  eurl/fiihy,  baa  dtarffftd  the  Vntirt  to 
wat«b  tb«  h/Mt««  mrntiinuiMf  and  find 
cmt  wbat  Useomea  of  Domhej,  The 
Ifativa  tiaa  refM»rt«d  Muni  Tox*afideHtj, 
»n/l  tba  Majr/r  baa  nearly  cboked  him- 
■alf  (i«a4  with  laa;^bt4d'.  He  ia  perma' 
natiily  blu«r  from  that  boar,  and  oon- 
fUnily  wb«ez4M  to  bimtelf,  hta  bbater 
<ry«N  Niarting  out  o(  bia  head,  *'  Damme, 
Hir,  tb(9  woman  *•  a  b<irn  idiot  !** 

And  the  ruined  roan.  How  doea  he 
pAne  the  boure,  aione  7 

**  Let  bim  remember  it  In  that  room, 

fearN  to  come  1 "     He  did  remember  it. 
t  wtti  heavy  on  hia  mind  no«  ;  heavier 
than  all  the  re«t. 

**  Let  bim  ntmember  it  in  that  room, 
yean  to  come.  The  rain  that  falla 
uj)on  the  roof,  tha  wind  that  moame 
outMide  the  door,  may  have  foreknow- 
ledge in  their  melanoholy  eonnd.  Let 
hi  in  remember  it  in  that  room,  yean  to 
oome  I" 

Ho  did  romerohoi*  it.  In  the  mise- 
r^ble  night  he  thought  of  it;  in  the 
ditiurv  day,  the  wretched  dawn,  the 
MhuHtly,  memory-haunted  twilight.  He 
did  remain hor  it.  In  agony,  in  lorrow, 
In  remoiMH,  in  deepair  1  ••  Papa  !  papa  1 
Npeak  to  me,  dear  impa  I"  He  heard 
tli»  wurdH  again,  and  mvr  the  face.  He 
M\Y  1 1   IHII  Ujmn  the  trambling  handa. 


ekOi 

aa  tke  FMft 
tkefM 

vcifV,  tkifc  vUch  he  «Mld  ■•  oaly 
wT'iAiESlt  Bito  a  UeviB^  aad  aad 
santSf  ••  aliea£ly  6r  jean  te  fisni 
istoaeane  :  tkai  «ai  tha  akaxp  grief 
oi  lusft»aL 

Oil  *  He  £d  nmemher  it !  Ae 
ram  tJbat  ftU  «poB  tike  lool^  Ifce  wind 
thai  momTwed  oatnde  tke  door  that 
oigltty  had  bad  foiekBowledge  ia  tbdr 
mdaoeholy  soaod.  He  kalew,  bov, 
what  be  had  done.  He  knew,  dov, 
that  he  bad  eaUed  down  that  upon  hii 
bead,  which  bowed  it  lower  than  the 
hearieai  atroke  of  fintime.  He  knev, 
DOW,  what  it  waa  to  be  rejected  and 
des^ied;  now,  when  erery  loving 
bloaeom  lie  had  withered  in  hia  innocent 
daagbtei^B  heart  waa  anowing  down  in 
aahea  on  him. 

He  thonght  of  her,  aa  ahe  had  beea 
that  night  when  he  and  hia  bride  came 
home.     He  thonght  of  her  aa  ahe  had 
beeHf  in  all  the   home-events  of  the 
abandoned  House.     He  thought,  now, 
that  of  all  around  him,  she  alone  had 
never  changed.     His  boy  had  faded  into 
dust,  bis  proud  wife  had  sunk  into  a 
polluted    creature,    his    flatterer   and 
friend  had   been  transformed  into  the 
worst  of  villains,  his  riches  had  melted 
away,  the  very  walis  that  sheltered  him 
looked  on  him  as  a  stranger ;  she  alone 
had  turned  the  some  mild  gentle  look 
upon  him  always.     Yes,  to  the  latest 
and  the  last.     She  had  never  changed 
to  him — nor  had  he  ever  changed  to 
her — and  she  was  lost 

At,  one  by  one,  they  fell  away  before 
his  mind — his  baby-hope,  his  wife,  his 
friend,  his  fortune — oh  how  the  mist, 
through  which  he  had  seen  her,  cleared, 
and  showed  him  her  trae  self!    Oh, 
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bow  mneli  better  tban  tbis  that  be  bad 
loTed  her  as  be  bad  his  boy,  and  lust 
her  as  be  bad  bis  boy,  and  laid  them 
in  their  early  grave  together  1 

In  bis  pride — for  he  was  prond  yet — 
he  let  the  world  go  from  him  freely. 
As  it  fell  away,  be  shook  it  off.     Whe- 
ther be  imagined  its  face  as  expressing 
pity  for  him,  or  indifference  to  him,  be 
shunned  it  alike.     It  was  in  the  same 
degree  to  be  avoided,  in  either  aspect. 
He  had  no  idea  of  any  one  companion 
in  his  misery,  but  the  one  he  bad  driven 
away.     What  he  would  have  said  to 
her,  or  what  consolation  submitted  to 
receive  from  her,-  he  never  pictured  to 
himself.      But  be  always   knew    she 
would  have  been  true  to  him,  if  be  had 
suffered    her.     He    always   knew  she 
would  have  loved  him  better  now,  than 
at  any  other  time  :  he  was  as  certain 
that  it  was  in  her  nature,  as  he  was 
that  there  was  a  sky  above  him  ;  and 
he  sat  thinking  so,  in  bis  loneliness, 
from  hour  to  hour.      Day  after  day 
ottered  this  speech ;  night  after  night 
showed  him  this  knowledge. 

It  began,  beyond  all  doubt  (however 

slowly  it  advanced  for  some  time),  in 

the  receipt  of   her   young    husband*s 

letter,  and  the  certainty  that  she  was 

gone.     And  yet — so  proud  he  was  in 

his  ruin,  or  so  reminiscent  of  her  only 

as  something  that  might  have  been  his, 

bat  was  lost  beyond  redemption — that 

if  he  could  have  beard  her  voice  in  an 

adjoining    room,    be  would  not  have 

gone  to  her.     If  he  could  have  seen 

her  in  the  street,  and  she  bad  done  uo 

more  than  look  at  him  as  she  had  been 

used  to  look,  he  would  have  passed  on 

with  bis  old  cold  unforgiving  face,  and 

not  addressed  her,  or  relaxed  it,  though 

his  heart    should    have    broken  soon 

afterwards.       However    turbuleot  his 

thoughts,  or  harsh  bis  anger  had  been, 

at  first,   concerning  her  marriage,  or 

her  husband,  that  was  all  past  now. 

He  chiefly  thought  of  what  might  have 

been,  and  what  was  not.      What  was, 

wiis  all  summed  up  in  this :  that  she 

was   lost,    and   he   bowed  down   with 

sorrow  and  remorse. 

And  now  he  felt  that  he  bad  bad  I 
two  children  bom  to  Mm  in  that  house,  | 


and  that  between  bim  and  the  bore 
wide  empty  walls  there  was  a  tie, 
'  mournful,  but  bard  to  rend  asunder, 
connected  with  a  double  childhood,  and 
a  double  loss.  He  bad  thought  to 
leave  the  house — knowing  be  must  go, 
not  knowing  whither — upou  the  evening' 
of  the  day  on  wbich  this  feeling  first 
struck  root  in  his  breast ;  but  he  re- 
solved to  stay  another  night,  and  in  the 
night  to  ramble  through  the  rooms  once 
more. 

He  came  out  of  bis  solitude  when  it 
was  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand  went  softly  up  the 
stairs.  Of  all  the  footmarks  there, 
making  them  as  common  as  the  common 
street,  there  was  not  one,  he  thought, 
but  had  seemed  at  the  time  to  set  itself 
upon  his  bi-ain  while  be  had  kept  close, 
listening.  He  looked  at  their  number, 
and  their  hurry,  and  contention — foot 
treading  foot  out,  and  upward  truck 
and  downward  jostling  one  another — 
and  thought,  with  absolute  dread  and 
wonder,  how  much  he  must  have  suf- 
fered during  that  trial,  and  what  a 
changed  man  he  had  cause  to  be.  He 
thought,  besides,  oh  was  there,  some- 
where in  the  world,  a  light  foo'tstep  that 
might  have  worn  out  in  a  moment  half 
those  marks  ! — and  bent  his  head,  and 
wept  as  he  went  up. 

He  almost  saw  it,  going  on  before. 
He  stopped,  looking  up  towards  the 
skylight ;  and  a  figure,  childish  itself 
but  canying  a  child,  and  singing  as  it 
went,  seemed  to  be  there  again.  Anon, 
it  was  the  same  figure,  alone,  stopping 
fir  an  instant,  with  suspended  breath  ; 
the  brighL  hair  clustering  loosely  round 
its  tearful  face ;  and  looking  back  at  him. 

He  wandered  through  the  rooms  : 
lately  so  luxurious;  now  so  bai*e  and 
dismal  and  so  changed,  apparently, 
even  in  their  shape  and  size.  The 
press  of  footsteps  was  as  thick  here ; 
and  the  same  considemtion  cf  the 
suffering  he  had  had,  perplexed  and 
terrified  him.  He  began  to  fear  that 
all  this  intricacy  in  bis  brain  wonld 
drive  him  mad  ;  and  that  his  thoughts 
already  lost  coherence  as  the  foot- 
prints did,  and  were  pieced  on  to 
one  another,  with  the  s^me  trackleBS 
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inTolations,  and  Tuieties  of  indistinct  { 
shapes.  ! 

He  did    not   so  much    as  know  in  I 
orhich  of  these    i*ooms  she  had  lived,  | 
when  she  was  alone.     He  was  glad  to  | 
leave  them,   and  go  wandering  higher 
np.      Abandance  of  associations  were 
here,  connected  with  his  false  wife,  his 
false    friend    and    servant,    his    false 
gi'ounds  of  pride  ;  but  he  put  them  all 
by  now,  and  only  recalled  miserably, 
weakly,  fondly,  his  two  children. 

Everywhere,  the  footsteps  !  They 
had  had  no  respect  for  the  old  room 
high  up,  where  the  little  bed  had  been; 
he  could  hardly  find  a  clear  space  there, 
to  throw  himself  down,  on  the  floor, 
against  the  wall,  poor  broken  man,  and 
let  his  tears  flow  as  they  would.  He 
had  shed  so  many  tcara  here,  long  ago, 
that  he  was  less  ashamed  of  his  weak- 
ness in  this  place  than  in  any  other — 
perhaps,  with  that  conscionsuess,  had 
made  excuses  to  himself  for  coming 
here.  Here,  with  stooping  shoulders 
and  his  chin  dropped  on  his  breast,  he 
had  come.  Here,  thrown  upon  the 
bare  boards,  in  the  dead  of  night,  he 
wept,  alone — a  proud  man,  even  then  ; 
who,  if  a  kind  hand  could  have  been 
stretched  out,  or  a  kind  fjEice  could  have 
looked  in,  would  have  risen  up,  and 
turned  away,  and  gone  down  to  his  cell. 

When  the  day  broke  he  was  shut  up 
in  his  rooms  again.  He  had  meant  to 
go  away  to-day,  but  clung  to  this  tie 
in  the  house  as  the  last  and  only  thing 
left  to  him.  He  would  go  to-mon'ow. 
To-morrow  came.  He  would  go  to- 
morrow. Every  night,  within  the 
knowledge  of  no  human  creature,  he 
came  forth,  and  wandered  through  the 
despoiled  house  like  a  ghosb.  Many 
a  morning  when  the  day  broke,  his 
altered  face,  drooping  behind  the  closed 
blind  in  his  window,  imperfectly  trans- 
parent to  the  light  as  yet,  pondered  on 
the  loss  of  his  two  children.  It  was 
one  child  no  more.  He  re-united  them 
in  his  thoughts,  and  they  were  never 
asunder.  Oh,  that  he  could  have 
united  them  in  his  past  love,  and  in 
death,  and  that  one  had  not  been  so 
much  worse  than  dead  ! 

Stroiv   menial    agitation  and   dis- 


turbance  was  no  novelty  to  Binu  eveo 
iwfore, his  late  sufFeiings.  It  never  is, 
to  obstinate  and  sullen  natures;  fnr 
they  8tru<rgle  hard  to  be  such.  Ground, 
long  undermined,  will  often  faW  dovin 
in  a  moment ;  what  was  undermined 
here  in  so  many  ways,  weakened,  and 
crumbled,  little  by  little,  more  and 
more,  as  the  hand  moved  on  the  dial 

At  last  he  began  to  think  he  need 
not  go  at  all.  He  might  yet  give  up 
what  his  creditc>r8  had  spared  him  (that 
they  had  not  spared  him  more,  was  bis 
own  act),  and  only  sever  the  tie  between 
him  and  the  ruined  house,  by  severing 
that  other  link 

It  was  then  that  his  footfall  vai 
audible  in  the  late  housekeeper's  room, 
as  he  walked  to  and  fro ;  but  notaadible 
in  its  true  meaning,  or  it  would  bare 
had  an  appalling  sound. 

The  world  was  very  busy  and  restless 
about  him.  He  became  aware  oY  that 
again.  It  was  whispering  and  babbling. 
It  waa  never  quiet.  This,  and  the  in- 
tricacy and  complication  of  the  foot- 
steps, harassed  him  to  death.  Objects 
began  to  take  a  bleared  and  russet 
colour  in  his  eyes.  Dombey  and  Son 
w.is  no  more  —  his  children  no  more. 
This  must  be  thought  of,  well,  to- 
morrow. 

He  thought  of  it  to-morrow;  and 
sitting  thinking  in  his  chair,  saw,  in 
the  glass,  from  time  to  time^  this 
picture : 

A  spectral,  haggard,  wasted  likeness 
of  himself,  brooded  and  brooded  over 
the  empty  fireplace.  Now  it  lifted  up 
its  head,  examining  the  lines  and  hol- 
lows in  its  face  ;  now  hung  it  down 
again,  and  brooded  afresh.  Now  it 
rose  and  walked  about ;  now  passed 
into  the  next  room,  and  came  back  M'ith 
something  from  the  dressing-table  in  its 
breast.  Now,  it  was  looking  at  the 
bottom  of  the  door,  and  thinkuig. 

—  Hush  !  what  ? 

It  was  thinking  that  if  blood  were  to 
trickle  that  way,  and  to  leak  out  into 
the  hail,  it  must  be  a  long  time  going 
so  far.  It  would  move  so  stei  thily  and 
slowiv,  creeping  on,  with  h  re  a  laiy 
little  pool,  and  there  a  start  and  then 
another  little  pool,  that  a     eflperatelT 
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wounded  man  eonid  only  he  discovered 
tlirougli  its  n)(*ai]8,  either  dead  or  dying. 
Wlien  it  hnd  thought  of  tJtfSi  a  long 
■wliile»  it  got  up  again,  ami  walked  to 
and  fix)  with  its  hand  in  its  breast. 
He  glanced  at  it  occasionally,  very  cu- 
lious  to  watch  its  motions,  and  he 
marked  how  wicked  and  murderons  that 
hand  looked. 

Now  it  was  thinking  again  !    What 
was  it  thinking  ? 

Whether  they  would  tread  in  the 
blood  when  it  crept  so  far,  and  carry 
it  about  the  house  among  those  many 
prints  of  feet,  or  even  out  into  the  street. 
It  sat  dow  n,  with  its  eyes  upon  the 
empty  fireplace,  and  as  it  lost  itself  in 
thought  there  shone  into  the  room  a 
gleam  of  light ;  a  ray  of  sun.  It  was 
quite  unmindful,  and  sat  thinking. 
Suddenly  it  rose,  with  a  teiTible  face, 
and  that  gnilty  hand  gi-asping  what 
was  in  its  breast.  Then  it  was  arrested 
by  a  cry — a  wild,  loud,  piercing,  loving, 
rapturous  cry — and  he  only  saw  his 
own  reflection  in  the  glass,  and  at  his 
knees,  his  daughter ! 

Yes.  His  -daughter  !  Look  at  her  ! 
Look  here  !  Down  upon  the  ground, 
clinging  to  him,  calling  to  him,  folding 
her  hands,  pi-aying  to  him. 

**  Papa  !  Dearest  papa  !  Pardon  me, 
forgive  me  !  I  have  come  back  to  ask 
forgiveness  on  my  knees.  I  never  can 
be  happy  more,  without  it !" 

Unchanged  still.  Of  all  the  world, 
unchanged.  Raising  the  same  face  to 
bis,  as  on  that  miserable  night.  Asking 
his  forgiveness  ! 

**  Dear  papa,  oh  don't  look  strangely 
on  me  !  T  never  meant  to  leave  you. 
I  never  thought  of  it,  before  or  after- 
wards. I  was  frightened  when  I  went 
a^way,  and  could  not  think.  Papa,  dear, 
I  am  changed.  I  am  penitent.  I  know 
iUy  fault.  I  know  my  duty  better  now. 
Papa,  don't  cast  me  off,  or  I  shall  die  ! " 
He  tottered  to  his  chair.  He  felt  her 
draw  his  arras  about  her  neck  ;  he  felt 
ber  put  her  ovra  round  his  ;  he  felt  her 
kisses  on  his  face  ;  he  felt  her  wet 
chfck  laid  against  his  own  ;  he  felt — 
oh,  how  deeply  !  — all  that  he  had  done. 
Upon  the  breast  that  he  bad  bruised, 
againat  the  heart  that  he  had  almost 


broken,  she  laid  his  face,'  now  eoTered 
with  his  hands,  and  said,  sobbing  : 

"  Papa,  love,  I  am  a  mother.  I  have 
a  child  who  will  soon  call  Walter  by  the 
name  by  which  I  call  you.  When  it 
was  born,  and  when  I  knew  how  much 
I  loved  it,  I  knew  what  I  had  done  in 
leaving  you.  Forgive  me,  dear  Papa  ! 
oh  say  God  bless  me,  and  my  little 
child  ! " 

He  would  have  said  it,  if  he  could. 
He  would  have  raised  his  hands  and 
besou<;ht  l>er  for  pardon,  but  she  caught 
them  in  her  own,  and  put  them  down, 
huiriedly. 

**My  little  child  was  bom  at  sea, 
Papa.  I  prayed  to  God  (and  so  did 
Walter  for  me)  to  spare  me,  that  I 
might  come  home.  The  momeiVtl  could 
land,  I  came  back  to  you.  Never  let 
us  be  parted  any  more.  Papa.  Never 
let  us  be  parted  any  more  ! " 

His  head,  now  grey,  was  encircled  by 
her  arm  ;  and  he  gioaned  to  think  that 
never,  never,  had  it  resttd  so  before. 

**  You  will  come  home  with  me, 
Papa,  and  see  my  baby.  A  boy,  Papa. 
His  name  is  Paul.  I  think — I  hope — 
he^slike— " 

Her  tears  stopped  her. 

**  Dear  Papa,  for  the  sake  of  my  child, 
for  the  sake  of  the  name  we  have  giveii 
him,  for  my  sake,  pardon  Walter.  He 
is  so  kind  and  tender  to  me.  I  am  so 
happy  with  him.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  we  were  married.  It  was  mine.  I 
loved  him  so  much." 

She  clung  closer  to  him,  more  endear- 
ing and  more  earnest. 

'*He  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 
Papa.  I  would  die  for  him.  He  will 
love  and  honour  you  as  I  will.  We  will 
teach  our  little  child  to  love  and  honour 
you  ;  and  we  will  tell  him,  when  he  can 
undei'stand,  that  you  had  a  son  of  that 
name  once,  and  that  he  died,  and  yoU 
were  very  sorry ;  bub  that  he  is  goue 
to  Heaven,  where  we  all  hope  to  see 
him  when  our  time  for  resting  comes. 
Kiss  me.  Papa,  as  a  promise  that  you 
will  be  reconciled  to  Walter— to  my 
(leare&t  husband — to  the  father  of  the 
little  child  who  taught  me  to  come 
back.  Papa.  Who  taught  me  to  come 
back!" 
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At  she  olang  closer  to  him,  in  another 
bant  of  tecu-s,  be  kiraed  her  on  ber 
lips,  ami,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  said, 
**0h  roy  God,  forgive  me,  for  I  need  it 
▼ery  much  ! " 

With  that  be  dropped  his  head  again, 
lamenting  over  and  caressing  her,  and 
there  was  not  a  sound  iu  all  the  house 
for  a  lon^,  long  time  ;  they  remaining 
clasped  in  one  another^s  arms,  in  the 
glorious  sunshine  that  had  crept  in 
vith  Florence. 

He  dressed  himself  for  going  ont, 
vith  a  docile  submission  to  her  entreaty ; 
and  walking  with  a  feeble  gait,  and 
looking  back,  with  a  tremble,  at  the 
room  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  shut 
up,  and  where  he  had  seen  the  picture 
in  the  glass,  passed  out  with  her  into 
the  hall.  Florence,  hardly  glancing 
round  her,  lest  she  should  remind  him 
freshly  of  their  last  pf^ing — for  their 
feet  were  on  the  very  stones  where  he 
had  struck  her  in  his  madness — and 
keeping  close  to  him,  with  her  eyes 
upon  bis  face,  and  his  arm  about  her, 
led  him  ont  to  a  coach  that  was  waiting 
at  the  door,  and  carried  him  away. 

Then,  Miss  Tox  and  Polly  came  out 
of  their  concealment,  and  exulU:d  tear- 
fully. And  then  they  packed  his  clothes, 
and  books,  and  so  forth,  with  great 
care  ;  and  consigned  them  in  due  course 
to  certain  persons  sent  by  Florence  in 
the  evening,  to  fetch  them.  And  then 
they  took  a  last  cup  of  tea  in  the  lonely 
house. 

**And  so  Dombey  and  Son,  as  I  ob- 
served upon  a  ceitain  sad  occasion," 
snid  Miss  Tox,  winding  up  a  host  of 
recollections,  ''is  indeed  a  daughter, 
roily,  after  all." 

**  And  a  food  one  !"  exclaimed  Polly, 

"You  are  right,"  said  Miss  Tox; 
**and  it  *s  a  credit  to  you,  Polly,  that 
you  were  always  her  friend  when  she 
was  a  little  child.  You  were  ber  friend 
long  before  I  was,  Polly,"  said  Miss 
Ton  ;  "and  you're  a  good  creature. 
Jlobin  ! " 

]^Iiss  Tox  addressed  herself  to  a 
bullet-headed  young  man,  who  appeared 
lo  be  in  but  indifiereut  circumstances, 
lind  ill  depresseil  spirits,  and  who  was 
iUmg  m  a  i-emote  corner. ,    Rising,  he 


disclosed  to  riew  tlie  form  and  featnres 
of  the  Grinder. 

"Robin,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "I  htve 
just  observed  to  your  mother,  as  yoo 
may  have  heard,  that  she  is  a  good 
creature." 

"And  so  she  is,  Miss,"  qnoth  tba 
Grinder,  with  some  feeling. 

"Very  well,  Robin,"  said  Miss  Tox, 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  ^y  so.  No  ^, 
Robin,  as  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
trial,  at  yonr  urgent  request,  as  my 
domestic,  with  a  view  to  your  restora* 
tion  to  respectability,  I  will  take  this 
impressive  occasion  of  remarking  that 
I  hope  you  will  never  forget  that  you 
have,  and  have  always  had,  a  good 
mother,  and  that  you  will  endeavour 
so  to  conduct  yourself  as  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  her." 

"Upon  my  soul  I  will,  Miss,"  re- 
turned the  Grinder.  "I  have  come 
through  a  good  deal,  and  my  intentioiii 
is  now  as  straight  for*ard.  Miss,  as  a 
cove's — " 

"I  must  get  you  to  break  yourself 
of  that  word,  Robin,  if  you  please," 
interposed  Miss  Tox,  politely. 

"  If  you  please.  Miss,  as  a  chap's—** 

no,"    returned 


"I  sliould    prefer  indi* 
indiwiddle's,**    said   ths 


"Thankee,    Robin, 
Miss  Tox. 
vidual." 

"As    a 
Grinder. 

"Much  better,"  remarked  Miss  Tox, 
complacently  ;  "  infinitely  more  ex- 
pressive !  '* 

"—can  be,"  pursued  Rob.     "If  I 
hadn't  been  and  got  made  a  Griode 
on,  Miss  and  Mother,  which  was  a  most 
unfortunate   circumstance  for  a  youog 
co-^indiwiddle." 

"Very  good  indeed,"  observed  Mitf 
Tox,  approvingly. 

" — and  if  I  hadn't  been  led  away  V 
birds,  and  then  fallen  into  a  bad 
service,"  said  the  Grinder,  **  I  hope  I 
might  have  done  better.  But  it  'a  never 
too  late  for  a — " 

"  Indi — "  suggested  Miss  Tox. 

"widdle,"  said  the  Grinder,  "to 
mend  ;  and  I  hoi>e  to  mend.  Miss,  with 
your  kind  trial ;  and  wisiiing,  mother, 
my  love  to  father,  and  brothers  V^ 
sisters,  and  saying  of  it.**  * 
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••I  MA  reiy  fUtd  IfidMd  to  besr  it»'* 
»bierv6d  Mist  Tox.  <<Wm  yon  take 
i  little  bread  and  butter,  aod  a  cup  of 
«a,  before  ire  go,  Robin  ? " 

**  Thankee,  Miss,"  returned  the 
SIrinder ;  who  immediately  began  to 
ase  his  otm  peraonal  giinders  in  a 
OQoftb  remarkable  manner,  as  if  be  had 
been  on  very  short  aUowanoe  for  a  oon- 
liderable  period. 

Miss  Tox  being,  in  good  time,  bon- 
neted and  shawled,  and  Polly  too,  Bob 
bagged  his  mother,  and  followed  his 
new  mistruss  away;  so  mnch  to  the 
hopeful  admiration  of  Polly,  that  some- 
t^g  in  km  eyes  made  lominoos  rings 


round  tb«  gaa^lasipf  at  dM  looked  after 
him.  Polly  then  put  out  her  lights 
locked  the  house-door,  delivered  the 
key  at  an  agent's  hard  by,  and  went 
home  as  fast  as  she  could  go  ;  rejoicing 
in  the  shrill  delight  that  her  unexpected 
ari'ival  would  occasion  there.  The 
great  house,  dumb  as  to  all  th^t  had 
been  suffm«d  in  it,  and  the  changes  it 
had  witnessed,  stood  frowning  like  * 
dark  mute  on  the  street ;  baulking  any 
nearer  inquiries  with  the  staring  an- 
nouncement that  the  lease  of  tbii  j 
deniable  Family  Blanaicm  WM  to  be  1 
disposed  of. 


OHAPTIR  LX. 


OHIXnT  MATSIXOirUL. 


Thb  grand  half-yearly  fJestival  holden 
by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber,  on  which 
oeeasion  they  requested  the  pleasure  of 
the  company  of  every  young  gentleman 
pursuing  his  studies  in  that  genteel 
establishment,  at  an  early  party,  when 
tile  hour  was  half-past  seven  o'clock, 
sad  when  the  object  was  quadrilles,  had 
duly  taken  place,  about  this  time  ;  and 
the  young  gentlemen,  with  no  unbe- 
coming demonstrations  of  levity,  had 
betaken  themselves,  in  a  state  of 
icholastic  repletion,  to  their  own  homes. 
V[r.  Skettles  had  repaired  abroad,  per- 
nanently  to  grace  the  establishment  of 
lis  father  Sir  Bamet  Skettles,  whose 
>opnlar  manners  had  obtained  him  a 
liplomatic  appointment,  the  honours  of 
rhich  were  discharged  by  himself  and 
jady  Skettles,  to  the  satisfaction  even 
f  their  own  countrymen  and  country- 
iromen  :  which  was  considered  almost 
niraculous.  Mr.  Tozer,  now  a  young 
nan  of  lofty  stature,  in  Wellington 
x>ots,  was  so  extremely  full  of  anti- 
quity as  to  be  nearly  on  a  par  with 
k  genuine  ancient  Roman  in  his  know- 
edge  of  Cnglish  :  a  triumph  that 
Jfocted  his  good  parents  with  the  ten- 
lercst  emotions,  and  caused  the  father 
md  mother  of  Mr.  Briggs  (whose  learn- 


ing, like  ill-anraaged  luggage,  was  m 
tightly  packed  tluit  he  couldn't  gtl 
at  anything  he  wanted)  to  hide  theiv 
diminished  heads.  The  fruit  laboriously 
gathered  from  the  tree  of  knowledge 
by  this  latter  youijg  gentleman,  in  faet^ 
had  been  subjected  to  so  much  pres- 
sure, that  it  had  become  a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual Norfolk  Biffin,  and  had  no- 
thing  of  its  original  form  or  flavour 
remaining.  Master  Bitherstone  now, 
on  whom  the  forcing  system  had  the 
happier  and  not  uncommon  effect  of 
leaving  no  impression  whatever,  when 
the  forcing  apparatus  ceased  to  work, 
was  in  a  much  more  comfortable  plight ; 
and  being  then  on  shipboard,  bound 
for  Bengal,  found  himself  forgetting, 
with  such  admirable  rapidity,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  his  declensions  of 
noun -substantives  would  hold  out  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage. 

When  Doctor  Blimber,  in  pursuance 
of  the  usual  coui*se,  would  have  said  to 
the  young  gentlemen,  on  the  morning  of 
the  party,  '*  Gentlemen,  we  will  resume 
our  studies  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  next 
month,"  he  departed  from  the  usual 
course,  and  said,  **  Gentlemen,  when 
our  friend  Cinoinnatus  retired  to  his 
£urm»  he  did  not  present  to  tiie  senate 
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any  Boman  whom  h&  wiiglit  to  nomi- 
nate as  bis  soecessor.  But  there  is  a 
Roman  here,**  said  Doctor  filimber,  lay- 
ing  his  hand  on  the  shoalder  of  Mr. 
Feeder,  B.A.,  **adole8eenM  imprimis 
gravis  et  doctuSf  gentlemen,  whom  I,  a 
retiring  Cincinnatus,  wish  to  present  to 
my  little  senate,  as  their  fature  Dic- 
tator. Qentlemen,  we  will  resume  our 
Btndies  on    the    twenty-fifth   of   next 

^  month,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Feeder,  B. A."  At  this  (which  Doctor 
Blimber  had  preTiously  called  upon  all 
the  parents,  and  urbanely  explained), 

^  the  young  gentlemen  cheered  ;  and  Mr. 
Tozer,  on  behalf  of  the  rest,  instantly 
presented  the  Doctor  with  a  silyer 
inkstand,  in  a  speech  containing  very 
little  of  the  mother-tongue,  but  fifteen 
quotations  from  the  Latin,  and  serea 
from  the  Greek,  which  moved  the 
younger  of  the  young  gentlemen  to  dis- 
content and  envy :  they  remarking, 
**  Oh,  ah !  It  was  all  very  well  for  old 
Tozer,  but  they  didn't  subscribe  money 
for  old  Tozer  to  show  off  with,  they 
supposed  ;  did  they  ?  What  business 
was  it  of  old  Tozei's  more  than  any- 
body else's?  It  wasn't  his  inkstand. 
Why  oouldn*t  he  leave  tbe  boys'  pro- 
perty alone?**  and  murmuring  other 
expressions  of  their  dissatis&ction, 
which  seemed  to  find  a  greater  relief  in 
calling  him  old  Tozer,  than  in  any  other 
available  vent. 

Not  a  word  had  been  said  to  the 
young  gentlemen,  nor  a  hint  dropped, 
of  anything  like  a  contemplated  mar- 
riage between  Mr.  Feeder,  B.  A.,  and  the 
fair  Cornelia  Blimber.  Doctor  Blimber, 
especially,  seemed  to  take  pains  to  look 
as  if  nothing  would  surprise  him  more  ; 
but  it  was  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
the  young  gentlemen  nevertheless,  and 
when  they  depai-ted  for  the  society  of 
their  relations  and  friends,  they  took 
leave  of  Mr.  Feeder  with  awe. 

Mr.  Feeder's  most  romantic  visions 
were  fulfilled.  The  Doctor  had  deter- 
mined to  paint  the  house  outside,  and 
put  it  in  thorough  repair  ;  and  to  give 
up  the  business,  and  to  give  up  Cor- 
nelia. The  painting  and  repairing 
began  upon  the  very  day  of  the  young 
geatlemea^t  departure^  and  now  h^ld  t 


the  weddbg  morning  was  oome,  and 
Cornelia,  in  a  new  pair  of  spectacles,  wai 
waiting  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar. 

The  Doctor  with  his  learned  legs,  and 
Mrs.  Blimber  in  a  lilac  bonnet,  and 
Mr.  Feeder,  B.  A.,  with  his  long  knackles 
and  his  bristly  head  of  hair,  and  Mr. 
Feeder's  brother,  the  Reverend  Alfred 
Feeder,  M.A.,  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  were  all  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  Cornelia  with  her 
orange-flowers  and  bridesmaids  bad 
just  come  down,  and  looked,  as  of  old, 
a  little  squeezed  in  appearance,  but 
very  charming,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  wea^k-eyed  young  man,  in  a 
loud  voice,  made  the  following  procla* 
mation  : 

"Ma.  AND  Mrs.  Toots  !  •* 

Upon  which  there  entered  Mr.  Tooti^ 
grown  extremely  stout,  and  on  his  arm 
a  lady  very  handsomely  and  becomingly 
dressed,  with  very  bright  black  eyes. 

**Mr8.  Blimber,*'  said  Mr.  Tooti, 
"  allow  me  to  present  my  wife.** 

Mrs.  Blimber  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive her.  Mrs.  Blimber  w&s  a  littll 
condescending,  but  extremely  kind. 

'*And  as  you've  known  me  for  a 
long  time,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toot% 
**let  me  assure  you  that  she  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  that  CTer 
Uved." 

**My  dear!**  remonstrated  Hn. 
Toots. 

**  Upon  my  word  and  honour  she  is," 
said  Mr.  Toots.  **I — I  assure  yon, 
Mrs.  Blimber,  she*8  a  most  extraordi* 
nary  woman.** 

Mrs.  Toots  laughed  merrily,  and 
"Mrs.  Blimber  led  her  to  Cornelia.  Mr. 
Toots  having  paid  his  respects  in  that 
direction,  and  having  saluted  his  old 
preceptor,  who  said,  in  allusion  to  bis 
conjugal  state,  "Well  Toots,  veil 
Toots  !  So  you  are  one  of  ns,  are  jon 
Toots?'*— retired  with  Mr.  Feeder, 
B.A.,  into  a  vrindow. 

Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  being  in  great 
spirits,  made  a  spar  at  Mr.  Toots,  and 
tapped  him  skilfully  with  the  back  d 
his  hand  on  the  breast-bone. 

**  WeU,  old  Buck  ! "  said  Mr.  Feeder 
withalaagh.  *<Well  I  Hereweaifl. 
Taken  in  and  done  for.     Eh  f  ** 
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**  Feeder,**  Tetmned  Mr.  Toots.  "I 
giTe  you  joy.  If  you're  as — as — as 
)>erfectly  blissful  in  a  inatrimonial  life, 
as  I  am  myself  you*ll  have  nothing  to 
desire." 

"  I  don  *t  forget  my  old  friends,  you 
see,"  said  Mr.  Feeder.  "I  ask  *em  to 
my  wedding,  Toots." 

**  Feeder,"  replied  Mr.  Toots  gravely, 
"ihe  fiict  is,  that  there  were  several 
eircamstances  which  prevented  me  from 
eommunicating  with  you  until  after  my 
marriage  had  heen  solemnised.  In  the 
first  place,  I  had  made  a  perfect  Brute 
of  myself  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Dombey  ;  and  I  felt  that  if  you  were 
asked  to  any  wedding  of  mine,  you 
would  naturally  expect  that  it  was  with 
Miss  Dombey,  which  involved  explana- 
tions, that  upon  my  word  and  honour, 
at  that  crisis,  would  have  knocked  me 
completely  over.  In  the  second  place, 
our  wedding  was  strictly  private  ;  there 
being  nobody  present  but  one  friend  of 
myself  and  Mrs.  Toots* s,  who  is  a  Cap- 
tain in— I  don't  exactly  know  in  what,** 
said  Mr.  Toots,  '*  but  it  *s  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  hope,  Feeder,  that  in  writ- 
bg  a  statement  of  what  had  occun*ed 
before  Mrs.  Toots  and  myself  went 
abroad  upon  our  foreign  tour,  I  fully 
discharged  the  offices  of  friendship.** 

"  Toots,  my  boy,**  said  Mr.  Feeder, 
•baking  hands,  **  I  was  joking.** 

**  And  now  Feeder,**  said  Mr.  Toots, 
''I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
think  of  my  union.** 

**  Capital !  '*  returned  Mr.  Feeder. 

"  Tou  think  it*s  capital,  do  you, 
Feeder?**  said  Mr.  Toots  solemnly. 
''Then  how  capital  must  it  be  to  Me. 
For  you  can  never  know  what  an  extra- 
ordinary woman  that  is.*' 

Mr.  Feeder  was  willing  to  take  it 
for  granted.  But  Mr.  Toots  shook  his 
head*  and  wouldn't  hear  of  that  being 
possible. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr,  Toots,  "what 
/  wanted  in  a  wife  was — in  short,  was 
sense.  Money,  Feeder,  I  had.  Sense 
I — I  had  not,  particularly.** 

Mr.  Feeder  murmured,  "Oh  yes, 
you  had,    Toots  I**      Bat    Mr.    Toots 


"No,    Feeder,    I    had    not.     Why 


should  I  disguise  itf  I  had  neC  I 
knew  that  sense  was  There,**  said  Mr. 
Toots,  stretching  out  his  hand  towards 
bis  wife,  "in  perfect  heaps.  I  had  no 
relation  to  object  or  be  offended,  on  the 
score  of  station  ;  for  I  had  no  relation. 
I  have  never  had  anybody  belonging  to 
me  but  my  guardian,  and  him,  Feeder, 
I  have  always  considered  as  a  Pirate  and 
a  Corsair.  Therefore,  you  know  it  was 
not  likely,**  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  that  I 
should  take  his  opinion.'* 

"No,*' said  Mr.  Feeder. 

"  Accordingly,**  resumed  Mr.  Toots, 
"I acted  on  my  own.  Bright  was  the 
day  on  which  I  did  so  !  Feeder  !  No- 
body but  myself  can  tell  what  the  capa- 
city of  that  woman's  mind  is.  If  ever 
the  Rights  of  Women,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  are  properly  attended  to, 
it  will  be  through  her  powerful  intel- 
lect. —  Susan,  my  dear  !  **  said  Mr. 
Toots,  looking  abruptly  out  of  the  win- 
dow-curtains, "  pray  do  not  exert  your- 
self !  ** 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Toots,  "I 
was  only  talking.** 

"But  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
"  pray  do  not  exert  yourself.  You 
really  must  be  careful.  Do  not,  my 
dear  Susan,  exert  yourself.  She*s  so 
easily  excited,'*  said  Mr.  Toots,  apart 
to  Mrs.  Blimber,  "and  then  she  forgets 
the  medical  man  altogether.** 

Mrs.  Blimber  was  impressing  on  Mrs. 
Toots  the  necessity  of  caution,  when  Mr. 
Feeder,  B.A.,  offered  her  his  arm,  and 
led  her  down  to  the  carriages  that  were 
in  waiting  to  go  to  church.  Doctor 
Blimber  escorted  Mrs.  Toots.  Mr. 
Toots  escorted  the  fair  bride,  around 
whose  lambent  spectacles  two  gauzy 
little  bridesmaids  fluttered  like  moths. 
Mr.  Feeder's  brother,  Mr.  Alfred 
Feeder,  M.A.,  had  already  gone  on,  in 
advance,  to  assume  his  official  func- 
tions. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  an 
admirable  manner.  Cornelia,  with  her 
crisp  little  curls,  "went  in,"  as  the 
Chicken  might  have  said,  with  great 
composure ;  and  Doctor  Blimber  gave 
her  away,  like  a  man  who  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  to  it.  The  gauzy 
little  bridesmaids  appeared    to  sufier 
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most*    Mil.  Blimlwr  tras  affeotedi  bnt 

Eitly  80 ;  and  told  The  ReTerend 
.  Alfred  Feeder,  M.A.,  on  the  way 
borne,  that  if  she  oould  only  hare  seen 
CHcero  in  his  retirement  at  Tuscnlum, 
■he  would  not  hare  had  a  wiah,  now, 
nngratified. 

There  was  a  breakfast  afterwards, 
limited  to  the  same  small  party ;  at 
whioh  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A., 
were  tremendous,  and  so  oommunieated 
themselves  to  Mrs.  Toots,  that  Mr. 
Toots  was  several  times  heard  to  ob- 
serve^ aeross  the  table,  '*My  dear 
finsan,  doiCt  exert  yourself  1*'  The 
best  of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Toots  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  make  a  speech; 
and  in  spite  of  a  whole  code  of  tele- 
graphic dissuasions  from  Mrs.  Toots, 
appeared  on  his  legs  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

*'  I  really,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  <*  in  this 
house,  where  whatever  was  done  to 
me  in  the  way  of — of  any  mental  con- 
fusion sometimes — which  is  of  no  con- 
sequence and  I  impute  to  nobody-^I 
was  always  treated  like  one  of  Doctor 
Blimbei's  fomily,  and  had  a  desk  to 
myself  for  a  considerable  period — can 
— ^not — allow — my  friend  Feeder  to 
be-" 

Mrs.  Toots  suggested  ''married.*' 

'*It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  the 
occasion,  or  altogether  uninteresting,** 
said  Mr.  Toots  with  a  delighted  face, 
"to  observe  that  my  wife  is  a  most 
•xtraoi*dinary  woman,  and  would  do 
this  much  better  than  myself— allow 
my  friend  Feeder  to  be  married--e8pe- 
cially  to—" 

Mrs.  Toots  suggested  "  to  Miss 
Blimber.** 

<*To  Mrs.  Feeder^  my  love  I"  said 
Mr.  Toots,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  pri- 
vate discussion:  *''whom  Gbd  hath 
joined,'  you  know,  'let  no  man*^ 
don*t  you  know  ?  I  cannot  allow  my 
friend,  Feeder,  to  be  married — espe- 
cially to  ]ir**s.  Feeder — without  pro- 
posing their— their — Toasts;  and  may,*' 
said  Mr.  Toots,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his 
wife,  as  if  for  inspiration  in  a  high 
flight,  "may  the  torch  of  Hymen  be 
the  beacon  of  joy,  and  may  the  flowers 
we  have  Hub  day  atrewed  Uk  tky^^ 


path,  be  thff^^-tlM  bMuilMn  of -^hiI 
gloom  1" 

Doctor  Blimber,  who  bad  a  taste  fat 
metaphor,  was  pleased  with  this,  si^ 
said,  "  Very  good.  Toots  I  Very  well 
said,  indeed.  Toots  1  **  and  nodded  hii 
head  and  patted  his  hands.  Mr. 
Feeder  made  in  reply,  a  comic  speebb 
chequered  with  scmtiment.  Mr.  Alfred 
Feeder,  M.A.f  was  afterwards  very 
happy  on  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber} 
Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  scarcely  less  so,  oa 
the  gauzy  little  bridesmaids.  Doetor 
Blimber  then,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  de* 
livered  a  few  thoughts  in  the  psstorsl 
style,  relative  to  the  rushes  amosg 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  hims^ 
and  Mrs.  Blimber  to  dwell,  and  the 
bee  that  would  hum  around  their  ook 
Shortly  after  which,  as  the  Doctof*s 
eyes  were  twinkling  in  a  remurkablt 
manner,  and  his  son-in-law  had  Al- 
ready observed  that  time  was  made  for 
slaves,  and  had  inquired  whether  Mn. 
Toots  sang,  the  discreet  Mrs.  Blimber 
dissolved  the  sitting,  and  sent  C<»iidia 
away,  very  cool  and  comfortable,  in  a 
post-chaise,  with  the  man  of  her  heart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toots  withdrew  to  the 
Bedford  (Mrs.  Toots  had  been  there 
before  in  old  times,  under  her  maid^ 
name  of  Nipper),  and  there  found  * 
letter,  which  it  took  Mr.  Toots  such  sa 
enormous  time  to  read,  that  Mrs*  Tootft 
was  frightened. 

"  My  dear  Susan,'*  said  Mr.  Tooti^ 
"fright  is  worse  than  exertioB.  Pray 
be  calm ! " 

"Who  18  it  from?"  asked  Mra 
Toots. 

"VThy,  my  Iove,*>  said  Mr.  Toot^ 
"  it  *s  from  Captain  Gills.  Do  not  ex* 
cite  yourself.  Walters  and  Miss  Dom- 
bey  are  expected  home  I  *' 

"  My  dear,**  said  Mrs.  Toots,  raising 
herself  quickly  from  the  sola,  very 
pale,  "don't  try  to  deceive  me,  for  it's 
no  use,  they're  come  home — I  see  it 
plainly  in  your  face  !  '* 

"She*s  a  most  extraordinary  wo- 
man !  **  exclaimed  Mr.  Toots,  in  rap* 
turons  admiration.  "  Tou  *re  perfeetly 
right,  my  love,  they  have  ooma  bomti 
Miss  Dombey  has  seen  her.  £stlm«  aai 
U»|  sx^teMueilsd  t" 
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^'ReeoBciltdt'*  erfed  Ifis.  Tooti, 
Mtpping  ber  hands. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Toots ;  **  pray 
do  Bot  exert  yourself.  Do  remember 
the  medieal  man  !  Captain  Gills  says 
«-Hit  least  he  don*t  say,  but  I  imagine, 
from  what  I  can  make  out,  he  means-^ 
that  Miss  Dombey  has  brought  her  un- 
Ibrtunate  £etther  away  from  his  old 
house,  to  one  where  she  and  Walters  are 
living  ;  that  he  is  lying  very  ill  there 
-—supposed  to  be  dying  ;  and  that  she 
attends  upon  him  night  and  day." 

Mrs.  Toots  began  to  cry  quite  bit- 
terly. 

"My  deajeet  Susan,*'  replied  Mr. 
Toots,  "do,  do,  if  you  possibly  can, 
remember  the  medical  man  I  If  you 
esn*t,  it^s  of  no  consequence — but  do 
endeavour  to !  ** 

His  wife,  with  her  old  manner  sud- 
denly restored,  so  pathetically  entreated 
him  to  take  her  to  her  precious  pet, 
her  little  mistress,  her  own  darling, 
and  the  like,  that  Mr.  Toots,  whose 
sympathy  and  admiration  were  of  the 
strongest  kind,  consented  from  his  very 
heart  of  hearts;  and  they  agreed  to 
depart  immediately,  and  present  them- 
selves in  answer  to  the  Captain*s 
letter. 

Now  some  hidden  sympathies  of 
things,  or  some  coincidences,  had  that 
day  brought  the  Captain  himself  (to- 
ward whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toots  were 
soon  journe3ring),  into  the  flowery  train 
of  wedlock  ;  not  as  a  principal,  but  as 
•a  accessory.  It  happened  accidentally, 
ftnd  thus : 

The  Captain,  having  seen  Florence 
•ad  hw  baby  for  a  moment,  to  his  un- 
Iwnnded  content,  and  having  had  a 
long  talk  with  Walter,  turned  out  for  a 
walk ;  feeling  it  necessary  to  have 
some  solitary  meditation  on  the  changes 
of  human  affairs,  and  to  shake  his 
glazed  hat  profoundly  over  the  fall  of 
Mr.  Dombey,  for  whom  the  generosity 
and  simplicity  of  his  nature  were 
awakened  in  a  lively  manner.  The 
Captain  would  have  been  very  low,  in- 
deed, on  the  unhappy  gentleman^s  ac- 
count, but  for  the  recollection  of  the 
baby  ;  which  afforded  him  such  intent 
tatisfaotiop  whenever  it  arose^  that  he 


laughed  aloud  as  ho  went  along  the 
street,  and,  indeed,  more  than  once,  in 
a  sudden  impulse  of  joy,  threw  np  his 
glazed  hat  and  caught  it  again  ;  much 
to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators. 
The  rapid  alternations  of  light  and 
shade  to  which  these  two  conflicting 
subjects  of  i*eflection  exposed  the  Cap? 
tain,  were  so  very  trying  to  his  spirits, 
that  he  felt  a  long  walk  necessary  to 
his  composure  ;  and  as  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  influence  of  harmonious 
associations,  he  chose,  for  the  scene  of 
this  walk,  his  old  neighbourhood,  down 
among  the  mast,  oar,  and  block -makers, 
ship  -  biscuit  bakers,  coal  -  whippersi 
pitch-kettles,  sailors,  canals,  docks^ 
swing-bridges,  and  other  soothing  ob- 
jects. 

These  peaceful  scenes,  and  particu- 
larly the  region  of  Limehouse-Hole  and 
thert^a bouts,  were  so  influential  in  calm- 
ing the  Captain,  that  he  walked  on  with 
restored  tranquillity,  and  was,  in  fact, 
regaliug  himself,  under  his  breath,  with 
the  ballad  of  Lovely  Peg,  when,  oa 
turning  a  comer,  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
fixed and  rendered  speechless  by  a 
triumphant  procession  that  he  beheld 
advancing  towards  him. 

This  awful  demonstration  was  headed 
by  that  determined  woman  Mra.  Mao 
Stinger,  who,  preeei*ving  a  countenance 
of  inexorable  resolution,  and  wearing 
conspicuously  attached  to  her  obdurate 
bosom  a  stupendous  watch  and  append- 
ages, which  the  Captain  recognised  at  a 
glance  as  the  property  of  Bunsby,  con- 
ducted under  her  arm  no  other  than 
that  sagacious  mariner ;  he,  with  the 
distraught  and  melancholy  visage  of  a 
captive  borne  into  a  foreign  land,  meekly 
resigning  himself  to  her  will.  Behind 
them  appeared  the  young  Mac  Stingers, 
in  a  body,  exulting.  Behind  them,  two 
ladies  of  a  terrible  and  stedfast  aspect, 
leading  between  them  a  short  gentleman 
in  a  tall  hat,  who  likewise  exulteil.  In 
the  wake,  appeared  Bunsby*s  boy,  bear- 
ing umbrellas.  The  whole  were  in 
good  marching  order ;  and  a  dreadful 
smartness  that  pervaded  the  party 
would  have  sufiiciently  announced,  it 
the  intrepid  countenances  of  the  Indies 
had  been  wanting,  that  it  was  a  pro 


Mac  oiinger.  **  this  is  inaeea  a  meei- 
ing !  I  bear  no  malice  now.  Gap*en 
Cattle — yon  needn't  fear  that  I*m  a 
going  to  cast  any  reflexions.  I  hope  to 
go  to  the  altar  in  another  spirit.*'  Here 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  paused,  and  drawing 
herself  up,  and  inflating  her  bosom  with 
a  long  breath,  said,  in  allusion  to  the 
▼ictim,   **My  usband,  Cap'en  Cuttle!" 

The  abject  Bonsby  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  at  his 
bride,  nor  at  his  friend,  but  straight 
before  him  at  nothing.  The  Captain 
putting  out  his  hand,  Bnnsby  put  out 
his;  but,  in  answer  to  the  Captain's 
greeting,  spake  no  word. 

'*Cap'en  Cuttle,"  said  Mrs.  Mac 
Stinger,  **  if  you  would  wish  to  heal 
np  past  animosities,  and  to  see  the  last 
of  your  friend,  my  usband,  as  a  single 
person,  we  should  be  appy  of  your  com- 
pany to  chapel.  Here  is  a  lady  here," 
said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  turning  round 
to  the  more  intrepid  of  the  two,  "my 
bridesmaid,  that  will  be  glad  of  your 
protection,  Cap'en  Cuttle." 

The  short  gentleman  in  the  tall  hat, 
who  it  appeared  was  the  husband  of 
the  other  lady,  and  who  evidently  ex- 
nlted  at  the  reduction  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture to  his  own  condition,  gave  place 
at  this,  and  resigned  the  lady  to  Captain 
Cuttle.     The  lady  immediately  seized 


uusrom  House  ;  tnat  sue  was  um 
est  friend  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger, 
she  considered  a  pattern  for  he 
that  she  had  often  heard  of  the  d 
and  now  hoped  he  had  repented 
past  life  ;  that  she  trusted  Mr.  ] 
knew  what  a  blessing  he  had  i 
but  that  she  feared  men  seld( 
know  what  such  blessings  were 
they  bad  lost  them  ;  with  more 
same  purpose. 

All  this  time^  the  Captain  co^ 
but  observe  that  Mrs.  Bokum  ke 
eyes  steadily  on  the  bridegrooi 
that  whenever  they  came  near  i 
or  other  narrow  turning  which  aj 
favourable  for  flighty  she  was 
alei-t  to  cut  him  off  if  he  att 
escape.  The  other  lady,  too,  i 
as  her  husband,  the  short  gei 
with  the  tall  hat,  were  plainly  on 
according  to  a  preconcerted  plai 
the  wretched  man  was  so  seer 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  that  any  e: 
self-preservation  by  flight  was  n 
futile.  This,  indeed,  was  appa 
the  mere  populace,  who  express* 
perception  of  the  fact  by  jee 
cries ;  to  all  of  which,  the  dre 
Stinger  was  inflexibly  indifiierenl 
Bunsby  himself  appeared  in  a 
unconsciousness. 

The  Captain  made  many  attei 
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vrgeDt  solicitation,  to  gire  tbe  world 
another  two  yeai-s  of  existence,  bat  had 
informed  his  folio wera  that,  then,  it 
must  positively  go. 

While  the  Reyei*end  Melchisedech  was 
offering  up  some  extemporary  orisons, 
the  Captaiu  found  an  oppoHuoity  of 
growling  in  the  bndegroom's  ear  : 

**  What  cheer,  my  lad,  what  cheer !" 

To  which  Bunsby  replied,  with  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  Reverend  Melchise- 
dech, which  nothing  but  his  desperate 
circumstances  could  have  excused  : 

"  D-d  bad." 

'*  Jack  Bunsby,'*  whispered  the  Cap- 
tain^  **do  you  do  this  here,  o*  your 
own  free  will  ?** 

Mr.  Bunsby  answered  '*No.'* 

**Why  do  you  do  it,  then,  my 
lad  ?'*  inquired  the  Captain,  not  unna- 
turally. 

Bunsby,  still  looking,  and  always 
looking  with  an  immovable  counte- 
nance, at  the  opposite  side  of  the  world, 
made  no  reply. 

*'Why  not  sheer  off?"  said  the 
Captain. 

**Eh?"  whispered  Bunsby,  with  a 
momentary  gleam  of  hope. 

*' Sheer  off,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Where  's  the  good  ?  "  retorted 
the  forlorn  sage.  **  She  *d  capter  me 
agen." 

"Try!"  replied  the  Captain.  "Cheer 
up  !  Come  !  Now  *s  your  time.  Sheer 
0^  Jack  Bunsby  !  ** 

Jack  Bunsby,  however,  instead  of 
profiting  by  the  advice,  said  in  a  doleful 
whisper : 

**  It  all  began  in  that  there  chest  o' 
yonr^n.  Why  did  I  ever  conwoy  her 
into  port  that  night  ? " 

"My  lad,"  faltered  the  Captain, 
'*  I  thought  as  you  had  come  over  her; 
not  as  she  had  come  over  you.  A 
man  as  has  got  such  opinions  as  you 
have  ! " 

Mr.  Bunsby  merely  uttered  a  sup- 
pressed groan. 

"Come  !"  said  the  Captain,  nudging 
him  with  his  elbow,  "now*s  your  time ! 
Sheer  off !  I  '11  cover  your  retreat. 
The  time's  a  flying.  Bunsby  1  It's  for 
liberty.     Will  you  once  ? " 

Bunsby  was  immovable. 


''Bunsby  !**  whispered  tlie  OftptMOy 
"will  you  twice?" 

Bunsby  wouldn't  twice. 

"Bunsby  !"  urged  the  Captain,  "it's 
for  liberty;  will  you  three  times?  Now 
or  never  I"  •        '^' 

Bunsby  didn't  then,  and  didn't  ever; 
for  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  immediately  after- 
wards married  him. 

One  of  the  most  frightful  circum- 
stances of  the  ceremony  to  the  Captain, 
was  the  deadly  interest  exhibited  there- 
in by  Juliana  Mac  Stinger ;  and  the 
fatal  concentration  of  her  faculties,  with 
which  that  promising  child,  already  the 
image  of  her  parent,  observed  the  whole 
proceedings.  The  Captain  saw  in  this 
a  succession  of  man-traps  stretching 
out  infinitely  ;  a  series  of  ages  of  op- 
pression and  coercion,  through  which 
the  seafaring  line  was  doomed.  It  was 
a  more  memorable  sight  than  the  un- 
flinching steadiness  of  Mrs.  Bokum  and 
the  other  lady,  the  exultation  of  the 
short  gentleman  in  the  tall  hat,  or  even 
the  fell  inflexibility  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger. 
The  Master  Mac  Stingers  understood 
little  of  what  was  going  on,  and  cared 
less ;  being  chiefly  engaged,  during  the 
ceremony,  in  treading  on  one  another's 
half- boots;  but  the  contrast  afforded  by 
those  wretched  infants  ouly  set  off  and 
adorned  the  precocious  woman  in  Ju- 
liana. Another  year  or  two,  the  Captain 
thought,  and  to  lodge  where  that  child 
was,  would  be  destruction. 

The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  a 
general  spring  of  the  young  family  on 
Mr.  Bunsby,  whom  they  hailed  by  the 
endearing  name  of  father,  and  from 
whom  they  solicited  halfpence.  These 
gushes  of  affection  over,  the  procession 
was  about  to  issue  forth  again,  when  it 
was  delayed  for  some  li^.tle  time  by  an 
unexpected  transport  on  the  part  of 
Alexander  Mac  Stinger.  That  dear 
child,  it  seemed,  connecting  a  chapel 
with  tombstones,  when  it  was  entered 
for  any  purpose  apart  from  the  ordinary 
religious  exereises,  could  not  be  per* 
suaded  but  that  his  mother  was  now  to 
be  decently  interred,  and  lost  to  hiiA 
for  ever.  In  the  anguish  of  this  cun- 
yiction  he  screamed  with  astonishing 
force,  and   turned   black  in  the  face. 
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tender  disposition  were  to  his  mother,  it 
was  not  in  the  character  of  that  re- 
markable woman  to  permit  her  recogni- 
tion of  them  to  degenerate  into  weak- 
ness. Therefore,  after  vainly  en- 
deaToaring  to  convince  his  reason  by 
shakes,  pokes,  bawlings-out,  and  similar 
applications  to  his  head,  she  led  him 
into  the  air,  and  tried  another  method ; 
which  was  manifested  to  the  marriage 
party  by  a  quick  sacoession  of  «harp 
■oonds,  resembling  applause,  and  snb- 
MqaenUy,  by  their  seeing  Alexander  in 
contact  with  the  coolest  paving-stone 
in  the  ooort)  greatly  flashed,  and  loudly 
lamenting. 

The  procession  being  then  in  a  con- 
dition to  form  itself  once  noore,  and 
repair  to  Brig  Place,  where  a  marriage 
ftast  was  in  readiness,  returned  as  it 
had-  come  ;  not  without  the  receipt,  by 
BuDsby,  of  many  humorous  con- 
gratulations from  the  populace  on  his 
recently-acquired  happiness.  The  Cap- 
tain accompanied  it  as  far  as  the  house- 
door,  but,  being  made  uneasy  by  the 
gentler  manner  of  Mrs.  Bokum,  who, 
now  that  she  was  relieved  from  her  en- 
grossing duty — for  the  watchfulness  and 
alacrity  of  the  ladies  sensi bly  diminished 
when  the  bridegroom  was  safely  married 
— had  greater  leisure  to  show  an  in- 
terest in  his  behalf,  there  left  it  and  the 
eaptive;  faintly  pleading  an  appoint- 
ment, and  promising  to  return  presently. 
The  Captain  had  another  cause  for  un- 
easiness, in  remorsefully  reflecting  that 
he  hail  been  the  first  means  of  Bunsby's 
entrapment,  though  certainly  without 
intending  it,  and  through  bis  unbounded 
fiiith  in  the  resources  of  that  philo- 
sopher. 

To  go  back  to  old  Sol  Gills  at  the 
M'ooden  Midshipraan*s,  and  not  first  go 
round  to  ask  how  Mr.  Dorabey  was — 
albeit  the  house  where  he  lay  was  out 
of  Loudon,  and  away  on  the  borders  of  a 
fresh  heath — was  quite  out  of  the  Cap- 
tain's course.  So  he  got  a  lift  when  ! 
he  was  tirod,  and  made  out  the  journey 
gaily. 

The  bibds  were   pulled  down,  and 
the  honse  so  qjcdet,  that  the  Captain 


was  almost  afraid  t»  kno^ ;  hvt  %• 
tening  at  the  door,  he  heard  low  voices 
within,  very  near  it,  and,  knocking 
softly,  was  admitte<l  by  Mr.  Toots. 
Mr.  Toots  and  his  wife  had,  in  &ct, 
just  arrived  there  ;  having  been  at  tbs 
Midshipman's  to  seek  him,  and  harlDg 
there  obtained  the  address. 

They  were  not  so  recently  arrived, 
but  that  Mrs.  Toots  had  caught  the 
baby  from  somebody,  taken  it  in  her 
arms,  and  sat  down  on  the  stairs,  bog- 
ging and  fondling  it.  Florence  vM 
stooping  down  beside  her  ;  and  no  one 
could  have  said  which  Mrs.  Toots  was 
hugging  and  fondling  most,  the  mothef 
or  the  child,  or  which  was  the  tenderer, 
Florence  of  Mrs.  Toots,  or  Mrs.  Toots 
of  her,  or  both  of  the  baby ;  it  was 
such  a  little  group  of  love  and  agits* 
tion. 

*'  And  is  your  Pa  very  ill,  my  darliof 
dear  Miss  Floy  t  *'  asked  Su.san. 

"  He  is  very,  very  ill,"  said  Plorenea 
'*  But  Susan  dear,  you  must  not  spesk 
to  me  as  you  used  to  speak.  And 
what  *s  this  ?"  said  Florence,  touching 
her  clothes,  in  amazement.  **  Tour 
old  dress,  dear  I  Your  old  cap,  earls, 
and  all?** 

Susan  burst  into  testrs,  and  showered 
kisses  on  the  little  hand  that  bad 
touched  her  so  wonderingly. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Dombey,**  said  Mr. 
Toots,  stepiNng  forward,  **  I  *ll  explain. 
She's  the  most  extraordinary  womaa. 
There  are  not  many  to  equal  her  I  She 
hflks  always  said — she  said  before  wi 
were  married,  and  has  said  to  this  day 
— that  whenevw  yon  came  home,  she  'd 
come  to  you  in  no  dress  but  the  drea 
she  nsed  to  serve  yon  in,  for  fear  she 
might  seem  strange  to  you,  and  you 
might  like  her  less.  I  admire  the  dress 
myself,'*  said  Mr.  Toots,  **of  all  things. 
I  adore  her  in  it  I  My  dear  Miss  Dom* 
bey,  she'll  be  your  maid  again,  your 
nurse,  all  that  she  ever  was,  and  more. 
There's  no  change  in  her.  But  Susan, 
my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  who  had 
Sfioken  with  great  feeling  and  high 
admiration,  *'all  I  ask  is,  that  you'll 
remember  the  medical  man.  And  not 
exert  yourself  too  moeh  !  ** 
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9L0l»iicni  htA  need  of  belp.  Her 
hthei's  need  of  it  was  sore,  and  made 
ihe  aid  of  her  old  fnend  invaluable. 
DoEtth  stood  at  his  pillow.  A  sbade, 
already,  of  what  he  had  bees,  shattered 
in  mind,  and  perilously  sick  in  body, 
be  laid  his  weary  head  down  on  the  bed 
his  daughter's  hands  prepared  for  him, 
and  had  never  raised  it  since. 

She  was  always  with  him.  He  knew 
her,  generally ;  though,  in  the  wander- 
ing of  his  brain,  he  often  confused  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  spoke  to 
her.  Thus  he  would  address  her, 
sometimes,  as  if  his  boy  were  newly 
dead  ;  and  would  tell  her,  that  although 
he  had  said  nothing  of  her  ministering 
at  the  little  bedside,  yet  he  had  seen  It 
•^he  had  seen  it ;  and  th^  would  hide 
his  face  and  sob,  and  put  out  his  worn 
hand.  Sometimes  he  would  ask  her  for 
herself.  "  Where  is  Florence  ? "—  "  I 
am  here.  Papa,  I  am  here.'*  '*  I  don't 
know  her  ! '  he  would  cry.  "  We  have 
been  parted  so  long,  that  I  don't  know 
her  ! "  and  then  a  staring  dread  would 
be  upon  him,  until  she  could  soothe 
his  perturbation  ;  and  recal  the  tears 
i^e  tried  so  hard,  at  other  times,  to 
dry. 

He  rambled  through  the  scenes  of  his 
old  pursuits — through  itiany  where 
^orence  lost  him  as  she  listened — 
iomctimes  for  hours.  He  would  repeat 
that  daildish  question,  '*What  is 
money  ? "  and  ponder  on  it,  and  think 
about  it,  and  reason  with  himself,  more 
or  less  connectedly,  for  a  good  answer ; 
as  if  it  had  never  been  proposed  to  him 
nntil  that  moment.  He  would  go  on 
l^ith  a  musing  repetition  of  the  title  of 
Ihs  old  firm  twenty  thousand  times, 
and,  at  every  one  uf  them,  would  turn 
his  head  upon  his  pillow.  He  would 
Mont  his  childrMi — one — two — stop» 
And  go  back,  and  bepn  again  in  the 
■time  way. 

Btit  tnii  iMa  wlMti  fcli  iiUfid  %«i  ia 


its  most  distracted  state*  In  all  the 
other  phases  of  its  illness,  and  in  those 
to  which  it  was  most  constant,  it  always 
turned  on  Florence.  What  he  would 
oftenest  do  was  this :  he  would  I'ecal 
that  night  he  had  so  recently  remem- 
bered, the  night  en  which  she  came 
down  to  his  room,  and  would  imagine 
that  his  heart  smote  him,  and  that  he 
went  out  after  her,  and  up  the  stairs  to 
seek  her.  Then,  confoumling  that  time 
with  the  later  days  of  the  many  foot- 
steps, he  would  be  amased  at  their 
number,  and  begin  to  count  them  as  he 
followed  her.  Here,  of  a  sudden,  was 
a  bloody  footstep  going  on  among  the 
others ;  and  after  it  there  began  to  be, 
at  intervals,  doors  standing  open, 
through  which  certain  terrible  pictui-es 
wei*e  seen,  ia  mii-rors,  of  haggard  men, 
oonoealing  something  in  their  breasts. 
Still,  among  the  many  footsteps  and  the 
bloody  footsteps  hei'e  and  there,  waa 
the  step  of  Florence.  Still  she  was 
going  on  before.  Still  the  restless  mind 
went,  following  and .  counting,  ever 
farther,  ever  higher,  as  to  the  summit 
of  a  mighty  tower  that  it  took  yean  to 
climb. 

One  da/  he  inquired  if  that  were  not 
Susan  who  had  spoken  a  long  while 
ago. 

Florence  said  "  Yes,  dear  Papa  ; " 
and  a8k«>d  him  wouM  he  like  to  see 
her! 

He  said  "  very  much.**  And  Susan, 
with  no  little  trepidation,  showed  her* 
self  at  his  bedside. 

It  seemed  a  great  relief  to  him.  He 
begged  her  not  to  go  ;  to  understand 
that  ho  forgave  her  what  she  had  said  ; 
and  that  she  was  to  stay.  Florence  and 
he  were  very  different  now,  he  said, 
and  very  happy.  Let  her  look  at  this ! 
He  meant  his  drawing  the  gentle  head 
down  to  hie  pillow,  and  laying  it  beside 
him. 

H^  veaudned  like  thie  fiur  daye  and 
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weeVi.      At  length,   lying,   tbe  faint' 
re«ble  semblance  of  a  man,  upon  his 
bed,  and  speaking  in  a   voice  so  low 
that    they  could    only  hear    him    by 
listening  very  near    to    his    lips,    he 
became  quiet.     It  was  dimly  pleasant 
to  him   now,  to  lie   there,    with   the 
windiiw  open,  lookingout  at  the  summer 
iky  and  the  trees:  and,  in  the  evening,  | 
at  the  sunset.     To  watch  tbe  shadows  I 
of  the  clouds  and  leaves,  and  serm  to 
feci  a  sympathy  with  shadows.     It  was 
La^ural  that  he  should.     To  him,  life 
an<1  the  world  were  nothing  else. 

He  began  to  show  now  that  he  thought 
of  Florence*s  fatigue  ;  and  often  taxed 
his  weakness  to  whisper  to  her,  **go 
and  walk,  my  dearest,  in  the  sweet  air. 
Go  to  your  good  husband !"  One 
time  when  Walter  was  in  his  room,  he 
beckoned  him  to  come  near,  and  to 
Bltyap  down  ;  and  pressing  his  hand,, 
wiiispered  an  assLuiance  to  him  that  he 
knew  he  could  trust  him  with  his  child 
when  he  was  dead. 

It  chanced  one  evening,  towards  sun- 
Bet.  when  Florence  and  Walter  were 
sitting  in  his  room  together,  as  he  liked 
to  see  them,  that  Florence,  having  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  began  in  a  low  voice 
to  sing  to  the  little  fellow,  and  sang  the 
old  tune  she  had  so  often  sung  to  the 
dead  child.  He  could  not  bear  it  at 
the  time ;  he  held  up  liis  trembling 
hand,  imploring  her  to  stop  ;  but  next 
day  he  asked  her  to  repeat  it,  and  to 
do  so  often  of  an  evening :  which  she 
did.  He  listening,  with  his  face  turned 
away. 

Florence  was  sitting  on  a  certain 
time  by  his  window,  with  her  work- 
basket  between  her  and  her  old  atten- 
dant, who  was  still  her  faithful  com- 
panion. He  had  fallen  into  a  doze. 
It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  with  two 
hours  of  light  to  come  yet ;  and  the 
tranquillity  and  quiet  made  Florence 
vei7  thoughtful.  She  was  lost  to  every- 
thing for  the  moment,  but  the  occasion 
when  the  so  altei-ed  figui*e  on  the  bed 
had  first  presented  her  to  her  beautiful 
mama ;  when  a  touch  from  Walter 
leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  made 
her  stprt 
'    **hfy  dear/*  said  Walter,  *' there  ia 


some  one  down  stairs  who  wishes  to 
speak  to  you.'* 

She  fancied  Walter  looked  grave,  aai 
asked  him  if  anything  had  happened. 

**No,  no,  my  love!"  said  Walter. 
'*!  have  seen  the  gentleman  myself 
and  spoken  with  him.  Nothing  has 
happened.     Will  you  come  ? " 

Florence  put  her  arm  through  his; 
and  confiding  her  father  to  the  black- 
eyed  Mrs.  Toots,  who  sat  as  brisk  and 
smart  at  her  work  as  black-eyed 
woman  could,  accompanied  her  hus* 
band  down  stairs.  In  the  pleasant 
little  parlour  opening  on  the  garden,  sat 
a  gentleman,  who  rose  to  advance 
towards  her  when  she  came  in,  but 
turned  off,  by  reason  of  some  pecu- 
liarity in  his  legs,  and  was  only  stopped 
by  the  table. 

Florence  then  remembered  Cousin 
Feenix,  whom  she  had  not  at  first 
recognised  in  the  shade  of  the  leaves. 
Cousin  Feenix  took  her  hand,  and  con- 
gratulate<l  her  upon  her  marriage. 

**  I  could  have  wished,  I  am  sure,** 
said  Cousin  Feenix,  sitting  down  as 
Florence  sat,  *' to  have  had  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  offering  my  congratu- 
lations ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  so  many 
painful  occurrences  have  happened, 
ti'eading,  as  a  man  may  say,  on  one 
another's  heels,  that  I  have  I  een  in  a 
devil  of  a  state  myself,  and  (leifectly 
unfit  for  every  description  of  society. 
The  only  description  of  society  I  have 
kept,  has  l^een  my  own  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  anything  but  flattering  to  a 
man's  good  opinion  of  his  own  re- 
sources, to  know  that,  in  point  of  lact, 
he  has  the  capacity  of  boring  him.;eljf 
to  a  perfectly  unlimited  extent.** 

Florence  divined,  fi'om  some  inde- 
finable constraint  and  anxiety  in  this 
gentleman's  manner — which  was  always 
a  gentleman*s,  in  spite  of  the  harmless 
little  eccentricities  that  attached  to  it 
— and  from  Walter's  manner  no  lesa^ 
that  something  more  immediately  tend- 
ing to  some  object  was  to  follow  this. 

**  I  have  been  mentioning  to  my 
fiiend  Mr.  Gay,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
have  the  honour  of  calling  him  so," 
said  Cousin  Feenix,  **that  I  am  re- 
ioiced  to  hear  that  my  friend  I>ombef 
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li  Tery  decidedly  mending.  I  trust  my 
friend  Dombey  will  not  allow  his  mind 
to  be  too  mach  preyed  upon,  by  any 
mere  loe»  of  fortune.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  ever  experienced  any  very 
great  loss  of  fortune  myself :  never 
having  had,  in  point  of  fivct,  any  great 
amount  of  fortune  to  lose.  But  aa 
much  as  I  could  lose,  I  have  lost ;  and 
I  don't  find  that  I  particularly  care 
about  it.  I  know  my  friend  Dombey 
to  be^a  devilish  honourable  man  ;  and 
it  *s  calculated  to  console  my  friend 
Dombey  very  much,  to  know,  that  this 
is  the  universal  sentiment.  Even 
Tommy  Screwzer, —  man  of  an  ex- 
tremely bilious  habit,  with  whom  my 
friend  Gray  is  probably  acquainted — 
cannot  say  a  syllable  in  disputation  of 
the  fact." 

Florence  felt^  more  than  ever,  that 
there  was  something  to  come;  and 
looked  earnestly  for  it.  So  earnestly, 
that  Cousin  Feenix  answered,  as  if  she 
had  spoken. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Cousin  Feenix, 
"  that  ray  friend  Gay  and  myself  have 
been  discussing  the  propriety  of  en- 
treating a  favour  at  your  hands ;  and 
that  I  have  the  consent  of  my  friend 
Gay — who  has  met  me  in  an  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  open  manner,  for  which 
I  am  very  much  indebted  to  him — to 
solicit  it.  I  am  sensible  that  so 
amiable  a  lady  as  the  lovely  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  my  fiiend  Dombey 
will  not  require  much  urging ;  but  I 
am  happy  to  know,  that  I  am  supported 
by  my  friend  Gay's  influence  and 
approval.  As  in  my  parliamentary 
time,  when  a  man  had  a  motion  to 
make  of  any  sort — which  happened 
seldom  in  those  days,  for  we  were  kept 
very  tight  in  hand,  the  leaders  on  both 
sid^  being  regular  Martinets,  which 
was  a  devilish  good  thing  for  the  rank 
and  file,  like  myseli^  and  prevented 
our  exposing  ourselves  continually,  as  a 
great  many  of  us  had  a  feverish  anxiety 
to  div  —as,  in  my  parliamentary  time,  I 
was  about  to  say,  when  a  man  had 
leave  to  let  off  any  little  pri^^ute  pop- 
gun, it  was  always  considered  a  great 
point  for  him  to  say  that  he  had  the 
happiness  of  believing  that  his  senti- 


ments were  not  without  an  echo  in  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Pitt;  the  pilot,  in 
point  of  fact,  who,  had  weathered  the 
storm.  Upon  which,  a  devilish  large 
number  of  fellows  immediately  cheered, 
and  put  him  in  spirits.  Though  the 
fact  is,  that- these  fellows,  being  under 
orders  to  cheer  most  excessively  when- 
ever Mr.  Pitt's  name  was  mentioned, 
became  so  proficient  that  it  always 
woke  'em.  And  they  were  so  entirely 
innocent  of  what  was  going  on,  other- 
wise, that  it  used  to  be  commonly  said 
by  Conversation  Brown — four  bottlo 
man  at  the  Treasury  Board,  with  whom 
the  father  of  my  friend  Gay  was  pro- 
bably acquainted,  for  it  was  before  my 
friend  Gay's  time — ^tbat  if  a  man  had 
risen  in  his  place,  and  said  that  he  re- 
gretted to  inform  the  house  that  there 
was  an  Honourable  Member  in  the  last 
stage  of  convulsions  in  the  Lobby,  and 
that  the  Honourable  Member's  name 
was  Pitt,  the  approbation  would  have 
been  vociferous." 

This  postponement  of  the  point,  put 
Florence  in  a  flutter ;  and  she  looked 
from  Cousin  Feenix  to  Walter,  in  in- 
creasing agitation. 

"My  love,"  said  Walter,  "there  ii 
nothing  the  matter." 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  upon 
my  honour,"  said  Cousin  Feenix  ; 
"and  I  am  deeply  distressed  at  being 
the  means  of  causing  you  a  moment's 
uneasiness.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
thero  is  nothing  the  matter.  The 
favour  that  I  have  to  ask  is,  simply — 
but  it  really  does  seem  so  exceeding 
singular,  that  I  should  be  in  the  last 
d^ee  obliged  to  my  friend  Gay  if  he 
would  have  the  goodness  to  broak  the 
— in  point  of  ficict,  the  ice,"  said  Cousin 
Feenix. 

Walter  thus  appealed  to,  and  ap- 
pealed to  no  less  in  the  look  that 
Florence  turned  towards  him,  said  : 

''My  dearest,  it  is  no  moro  than 
this.  That  you  will  ride  to  London 
with  this  gentleman,  whom  you  know." 

"And  my  friend  Gay,  also — I  beg' 
your  pardon  1 "  interrupted  Cousin 
Feenix. 

"  — ^And  with  me — and  make  a  fisit 
somewhere.** 
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**  To  wlMm  !**  atked  Florence^  look- 
isg  from  one  tit  the  other. 

**If  I  might  entreat,""  said  Cunsin 
Feenix,  '*that  you  would  not  press  for 
an  answer  to  that  question,  I  would 
Tenture  to  take  the  liberty  of  making 
til»  request.*' 

**Do  you  kaoWf  Walter!**  laid 
Florence. 

"Yes." 

"  And  think  it  right  ?  ** 

"Yes.  Only  because  I  am  sure 
thai  you  would,  too.  Though  there 
may  be  reasons  I  very  well  undei-stand, 
which  make  it  better  that  nothing  more 
•hould  be  said  beforehand." 

"If  Papa  is  still  asleep,  or  can 
gpare  me  if  he  is  awake,  I  will  go  im- 
mediately," said  Floi-ence.  And  rising 
quietly,  and  glancing  at  them  with  a 
look  that  was  a  little  alanned  but  per- 
fectly confiding,  left  the  room. 

When  she  came  back,  ready  to  bear 
them  company,  they  wera  talking  to- 
gether, gravely,  at  the  window ;  and 
Floi'ence  could  not  but  wonder  what  the 
topic  was,  that  had  made  them  so  well 
aoquatuted  in  so  shoit  a  time.  She 
did  not  wonder  at  the  look  of  pride  and 
love  with  which  her  husband  broke  off 
as  she  entered  ;  for  she  never  saw  him, 
but  that  rested  on  her. 

**  I  will  leave,"  said  Cousin  Peenix, 
**  a  card  for  my  friend  Dorabey,  sin- 
cerely trusting  that  he  will  pick  up 
bealth  and  strength  with  every  i-eturn- 
ing  hour.  And  I  hope  my  friend 
Dombey  will  do  me  the  favour  to  con- 
sider me  a  man  who  has  a  devilLth 
warm  admiration  of  his  character,  as, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  British  merchant  and 
a  devilish  upright  gentleman.  Mj 
place  in  the  country  is  in  a  most  con- 
founded state  of  dilapidation,  but  if  my 
friend  Dombey  should  require  a  change 
of  air,  and  would  take  up  his  quarters 
there,  he  would  find  it  a  remarkably 
healthy  spot-— as  it  need  be,  for  it's 
ainaziugly  dull.  If  my  friend  Dombey 
suffers  from  bodily  weakness,  and  would 
allow  me  to  recommend  what  has  fre- 
quently done  myself  gootl,  as  a  man  who 
hua  been  extremely  queer  at  times,  and 
who  lived  pretty  freely  in  the  days  when 
men  liyed  very  freely,  I  should  mji  h% 


it  be  in  point  of  faet  *  he  yolk  of  an  egg, 
beat  up  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  in  a 
glass  of  .«heiTy,  and  taken  in  tbe  idmtq* 
ing  with  a  slice  of  dry  tuost.  Jackson, 
who  kept  ihe  boxiug-i-ooms  in  Bond* 
street — man  of  very  superior  qualifica* 
tions,  with  whose  reputation  my  friend 
Gay  is  no  doubt  acquainted— used  to 
mention  that  in  training  for  the  ring 
they  substituted  rum  for  sherry.  1 
should  recommend  sherry  iu  this  case, 
on  account  of  my  friend  Dombey  b^ing 
in  an  invalided  condition  ;  which  luigbt 
occasion  rum  to  fly — in  point  of  fact  to 
his  head — and  throw,  him  into  a  devil  of 
a  sUte." 

Of  all  thra,  CoQsin  Feenix  delivered 
himself  with  an  obviously  nervous  and 
discomposed  air.  Then,  giving  his  arm 
to  Flurence,  and  putting  the  strongest 
possible  constraint  upi;n  his  wilful  l<:gs 
which  seemed  determined  to  go  out  iuto 
the  gaiden,  he  led  her  to  the  door,  and 
handed  her  into  a  can*iage  that  was 
readj  for  her  reception. 

Walter  entered  after  him,  and  they 
di'ove  away. 

Tlioir  ride  was  six  or  eight  milei 
long.  When  they  drove  through  cei* 
tain  dull  and  stately  sti*eet8,  lying  west- 
ward in  London,  it  was  growing  dusk. 
Florence  had,  by  this  time,  put  ber 
hand  in  Walter*s  ;  and  was  looking  vcrj 
earnestly,  and  with  increasing  agitation, 
into  evei7  new  street  into  which  they 
turned. 

When  the  can-iage  stopped,  at  lasty 
before  that  house  in  Brook-street,  whert 
her  father*8  unhappy  marriage  had  beea 
celebrated,  Florence  said,  *' Walter, 
what  is  this  ?  Who  is  here  ? "  Walter 
cheering  her,  and  not  replying,  sba 
glanced  np  at  the  house-front,  aud  saw 
that  all  the  windows  were  shut,  as  if  it 
were  uninhabited.  Consin  Feenix  had 
by  this  time  alighted,  and  was  ofEeriug 
his  hand. 

**  Are  you  not  coming,  Waliex  ? " 

*'No,  I  will  remain  here.  Don*t 
trembled  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  dcar> 
est  J'lorence." 

**I  know  that,  Walter,  with  yon  so 
near.     I  am  sure  of  that,  but—** 

Tbe  door  was  softly  0[>eued,  without 
ai^  Imock,  and  Cousin  Feenix  led  h«v 
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out  of  the  summer  evening  air  into  the 
close  dull  b^use.  More  sombre  and 
brown  tban  ever,  it  seemed  to  have 
been  shut  up  from  the  wedding-day, 
and  tiy  liave  boarded  dai'kness  and  sad- 
ness ever  since. 

Florence  ascended  the  dusky  stair* 
ease,  trembling  ;  and  stopped,  with  her 
conductor,  at  the  drawing-room  door. 
He  opened  it,  without  speaking,  and 
sigued  an  entreaty  to  her  to  advance 
into  the  inner  room,  while  he  remained 
there.  Florence,  after  hesitating  an 
instant,  complied. 

Sitting  by  the  window  at  a  table, 
where  she  seemed  to  have  been  writing 
or  drawing,  was  a  lady,  whose  head, 
turned  away  towards  the  dying  light, 
was  resting  on  her  hand.  Florence 
advancing,  doubtfally,  all  at  once 
stood  still,  as  if  she  had  lost  the 
power  of  motion.  The  lady  turned  her 
head. 

**  Great  Heaven  !**  she  said,  *'what 
isthis?'* 

*'No,  no  !"  cried  Florence,  shrinking 
back  as  she  rose  up,  and  putting  out 
her  hands  to  keep  her  off.     *'  Mama ! " 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other. 
Passion  and  pride  had  worn  it,  but  it 
was  the  face  of  Edith,  and  beautiful 
and  stately  yet.  It  was  the  face  of 
Florence,  and  through  all  the  terrified 
i^voidance  it  expressed,  there  was  pity 
in  it,  soiTow,  a  gi-ateful  tender  memory. 
On  each  face,  wonder  and  fear  were 
painted  vividly ;  each,  so  still  and 
Sihut,  looking  at  the  other  over  the 
black  gulf  of  the  irrevocable  past. 

Florence  was  the  first  to  change. 
Bursting  into  tears,  she  said,  fiom  her 
tail  heart,  **0h  Mama,  Mama!  why 
fto  we  meet  like  this  ?  Why  were  you 
ever  kind  to  me  when  there  was  no  one 
else,  that  we  should  meet  like  this?** 

Edith  stood  before  her,  dumb  and 
motionless.     Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
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"I  dare  not  think  of  that,**  said 
Florence,  "I  am  come  from  Papa*s 
sick  bed.  We  ai'e  never  asunder  now ; 
we  never  shall  be,  any  more.  If  you 
would  have  me  ask  his  pardon,  I  will 
do  it,  Mama.  I  am  almost  sure  he 
will  grant  it  now,  if  I  ask  him.     May  j 


Heaven  grant  it  to  yon,  too^  and  oom- 

fort  you  !  '* 

She  answered  not  a  word. 

*•  Walter — I  am  mari-ied  to  him,  and 
we  have  a  son  ** — said  Florence,  timidly, 
**is  at  the  door,  and  has  brought  me 
here.  I  will  toll  him  that  you  are 
repentant ;  that  you  are  changed,"  said 
Florence,  looking  mournfully  upon  her ; 
"  and  he  will  speak  to  Papa  with  me,  I 
know.  Is  there  anything  but  this  that 
I  can  do  ?" 

Edith,  breaking  her  silence,  withont 
moving  eye  or  limb,  answered  slowly  : 

**The  stain  upon  your  name,  upon 
your  husband's,  on  your  child's.  Will 
that  ever  be  forgiven,  Florence  ?  ** 

"Will  it  ever  be.  Mama?  It  is  I 
Freely,  freely,  both  by  Walter  and  by 
me.  If  that  is  any  consolation  to  you, 
there  is  nothing  that  you  may  believe 
more  certainly.  You  do  not — you  do 
not,"  faltered  Floi-ence,  ** speak  of 
Papa  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  wish  that  I 
should  ask  him  for  his  forgiveness.  I 
am  sure  you  do.** 

She  answered  not  a  word. 

**  I  will  !  '*  said  Florence.  "I  will 
bring  it  you,  if  you  will  let  me ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  may  take  leave  ol 
each  other,  more  like  what  we  used  to 
be  to  one  another.  I  have  not,**  said 
Florence  \ery  gently,  and  drawing 
nearer  to  her,  **I  have  not  shrunk  back 
from  you.  Mama,  because  I  fear  you,  or 
because  I  dread  to  be  disgraced  by  you. 
I  only  wish  to  do  my  duty  to  Papa.  I 
am  very  dear  to  him,  and  he  is  very 
dear  to  me.  But  I  never  can  forget 
that  you  were  very  good  to  me.  Ob, 
pray  to  Heaven,"  cried  Florence,  falling 
on  her  bosom,  ''pray  to  Heaven,  Mama, 
to  forgive  you  all  this  sin  and  sham^ 
and  to  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  help  doing 
this  (if  it  is  wrong),  when  I  remember 
what  you  used  to  be !" 

Edith,  as  if  she  fell  beneath  hertouch^ 
sunk  down  on  her  knees,  and  caught 
her  round  the  neck. 

"Florence !"  she  cried.  "My  better 
angel  !  Before  I  am  maA  again,  before 
my  stubbornness  comes  back  and  striket 
me  dumb,  believe  me,  upon  my  soul  1 
am  innocent.** 
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"Qoilty  of  much  I  Guilty  of  that 
vhieh  sets  a  wastd  between  us  ever- 
more. Guilty  of  what  must  sejiavate 
me,  through  the  whole  remainder  of 
my  life,  from  purity  and  innocence — 
from  you,  of  all  the  earth.  Guilty  of 
a  blind  and  passionate  resentment,  of 
which  I  do  not,  cannot,  will  not,  even 
bow,  repent ;  but  not  guilty  with  that 
dead  man.     Before  God  ! " 

Upon  her  knees  upon  the  gi'ound, 
the  held  up  both  her  hands,  and  swore 
it. 

"  Florence  ! "  she  said,  "purest  and 
best  of  natures, — whom  I  love — who 
might  have  changed  me  long  ago,  and 
did  for  a  time  work  some  change  even 
in  the  woman  that  I  am, — believe  me, 
I  am  innocent  of  that ;  and  once  more, 
on  my  desolate  heart,  let  me  lay  this 
dear  head,  for  the  last  time  !  ** 

She  was  moved  and  weeping.  Had 
the  been  oftener  thus  in  older  days,  she 
had  been  happier  now. 

"There  is  nothing  else  in  all  the 
world,"  she  said,  "that  would  have 
wrung  denial  from  me.  No  love,  no 
hatred,  no  hope,  no  threat.  I  said 
that  I  would  die,  and  make  no  sign. 
J  could  have  done  so,  and  I  would,  if 
we  had  never  met,  Florence." 

**  I  trust,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  amb- 
ling in  at  the  door,  and  speaking,  half 
in  the  room,  and  half  out  of  it,  "that 
my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative 
will  excuse  my  having,  by  a  little  stra- 
tagem, effected  this  meeting.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  was,  at  first,  wholly  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  possibility  of  my  lovely 
and  accomplished  relative  having,  very 
unfoi-tunately,  committed  herself  with 
the  deceased  pei-son  with  white  teeth  ; 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  one  does  see, 
in  this  world — which  is  remarkable  for 
devilish  strange  arrangements,  and  for 
being  decidedly  the  most  unintelligible 
thing  within  a  man^s  experience — very 
odd  conjunctions  ot  that  sort.  But,  as 
I  mentioned  to  my  friend  Dombey,  I 
could  "not  admit  the  criminality  of  my 
lovely  and  «touuuiplisIied  relative  until 
it  was  perfectly  established.  And  feel- 
ing, when  the  deceased  person,  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  destroyed  in  a  devilish 
horxibld  maamei,  that  her  poutaoa  w&a 


a  very  painful  one — and  feeling  heridn 
that  our  family  had  been  a  little  to 
blame  in  not  paying  more  attention  to 
her,  and  that  we  area  careless  family— 
and  also  that  my  aunt,  though  a  devil- 
ish livelj  woman,  had  perhaps  not  been 
the  very  best  of  mothers — I  took  the 
liberty  of  seeking  her  in  France,  and 
offering  her  such  protection  as  a  roan 
very  much  out  at  elbows  could  offer. 
Upon  which  occasion,  my  lovely  and 
accomplished  rekttive  did  me  the  honour 
to  express  that  she  believed  I  was,  in 
my  way,  a  devilish  good  sort  of  fellow ; 
and  that  therefore  she  put  herself 
under  my  protection.  Which  in  \rdm\ 
of  fact  I  undei-stood  to  be  a  kind  thing 
on  the  part  of  my  lovely  and  accom* 
plished  relative,  as  I  am  getting  ex* 
ti-eraely  shakey,  and  have  derived  great 
comfort  from  her  solicitude.** 

Edith,  who  had  taken  Florence  to  a 
sofa,  made  a  gesture  with  her  hand  as 
if  she  would  have  begged  him  to  say  no 
more. 

"  My  lovely  and  accomplished  rela- 
tive,*' resumed  Cousin  Feenix,  still 
ambling  about  at  the  door,  "  will  excuse 
me  if,  for  her  satisfaction,  and  my  own, 
and  that  of  my  friend  Dombey,  whose 
lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  we  so 
much  admire,  I  complete  the  thread  of 
my  observations.  She  will  remember 
that,  from  the  first,  she  and  I  have 
never  alluded  to  the  subject  of  her 
elopement.  My  impression,  cei'tainly, 
has  always  been,  that  there  was  a 
mystery  in  the  Jtffair  which  she  could 
explain  if  so  JLcrj  f-n.  jBut  my  lovely 
and  accomplisheo  relative  being  a  devil- 
ish resolute  woman,  I  knew  that  she 
was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  therefore  did  not  involve 
myself  in  any  discussions.  But,  ob* 
serving  lately,  that  her  accessible  point 
did  appear  to  be  a  very  strong  descrip- 
tion of  tenderness  for  the  daughter  of 
my  friend  Dombey,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  could  bring  aboiit  a  meeting, 
unexpected  on  both  sides,  it  might  lead 
to  beneficial  results.  Therefore,  we 
being  in  London,  in  the  present  pri\'ate 
way,  before  going  to  the  South  of  Italy, 
there  to  establish  ourselves,  in  point  of 
tafij^  until  we  gp  to  c«r  lopg  bomei^ 
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^rhicli  in  a  devilish  disagreeable  reilec- 

t*ioii  for  a  man,  I  applitsd  myself  to  the 

discovery  of  the  residence  of  ray  friend 

iray-— handsome  man  of  an  uncommonly 

£rahk;  disposition,  whoisprobably  known 

"io  siy  lo\^ely  and  accomplished  relative 

—and  had   the  happiness  of  bringing 

liis'&iAiable  wife  to  the  present  place. 

And-  now,**  said  Cousin  Feenix,  with  a 

real.'  and  genuine  earnestness  shining 

th'rotigh  the  levity  of  his, manner  and 

liis  sI4i)shod  speech,  '*I  do  conjure  my 

telati^Tf,  not  to  stop  half  way,  but  to 

set  right,  as  far  as  she  can,  whatever 

the  has  done  wrong — not  for  the  honour 

of  her  family,  not  for  her  owri  fame, 

not   for  any  of    those    considerations 

which  unfortunate  circumstances  have 

indueed  her  to  regard,  as  hollow,  and 

in  ■  jtfomt"   of   fact,   as  approaching  to 

hinTi?69|[:— but  because  it  is  wrong,  and 

Bot  righ«l** 

Cousin    Feenix*s   legs  consented  to 
take  him  away  after  this ;  and  leaving 
.^them  alone  together,  he  shut  the  door. 
'.^  £S.dith .  remained    silent    for    some 
minutes,    with   Florence  sitting   close 
besid*  lier.     Then  she  took  from  her 
.  bosom  a  sealed  paper. 
.  '   **  i  debated  with  myself  a  long  time,** 
tihe'said  in  a  low  voice,    "whether  to 
writd-this  at  all,  in  case  of  dying  sud- 
dkgly  or  by  accident,  and  feeling  the 
want  of  it  upon  me.    I  have  deliberated, 
jever  since,  when  and  how  to  destroy  it. 
.^akeit.  Floi'ence.     The  truth  is  written 
iniC^' 
•.^^/*l[8>t/orPapa?**  asked  Florence. 
*f*It^  is  for  whom   you    will,**    she 
answered.     **It  is  given  to  you,  and  is 
obtained  by  you.     He  never  could  have 
had  it  otherwise.** 

Again  they  sat  silent,  in  the  deepen- 
ing darkness. 

*.'Mama,**  said   Florence,    ''he  has 

Id^t  his  foi-tune  ;  he  has  been  at  the 

p(unt  o£  death ;  he  may  not  recover, 

even^now.     Is  there  any  word  that  I 

•  shall  say  to  him  from  you  ?** 

•**  Did  you   tell  me,**  asked  Edith, 
..  **that  you  were  very  dear  to  him  ?  ** 

'^^^es. !  **  said  Florence,  in  a  thrilling 
*roic^.  *;•■ 

-•'''Tdl'him  lam  sorry  that  we  ever 
met*" 


'—». 


"No  more!**  said  Florence  after  a 
piiuse. 

"Tell  him,  if  he  asks,  that  I  do  not 
repent  of  what  I  have  done — not  yet — 
for  if  it  were  to  do  again  to-morrow,  I 
should  do  it.  But  if  he  ia  a  changed 
man — ^** 

She  stopped.  There  was  something 
In  the  silent  touch  of  Florence*s  hand 
that  stopped  her 

" — But  that  being  a  changed  man, 
he  knows,  now,  it  would  never  be. 
Tell  him  I  wish  it  never  had  been.** 

"  May  I  say,**  said  Florence,  **  that 
you  grieved  to  hear  of  the  afflictions  he 
has  suffered?*' 

"Not,"  she  replied,  "if  they  have 
taught  him  that  his  daughter  is  very 
dear  to  him.  He  will  not  grieve  for 
them  himself,  one  day,  if  they  have 
brought  that  lesson,  Florence.** 

"You  wish  well  to  him,  and  would 
have  him  happy.  I  am  sure  you 
would!**  said  Florence.  "Oh!  let 
me  be  able,  if  I  have  the  occasion  at 
some  future  time,  to  say  so  ?** 

Edith  sat  with  het  dark  eyes  gazing 
stedfastly  before  her,  and  did  not  reply 
until  Florence  had  repeated  her  en- 
ti*eaty  ;  when  she  drew  her  hand  within 
her  arm,  and  said,  with  the  same 
thoughtful  gaze  upon  the  night  outside  : 

"  Tell  him  that  if,  in  his  own  pre* 
sent,  he  can  find  any  reason  to  compas- 
sionate my  past,  I  sent  word  that  I 
asked  him  to  do  so.  Tell  him  that  if, 
in  his  own  present,  he  can  find  a  reason 
to  think  less  bitterly  of  me,  I  asked 
him  to  do  so.  Tell  him,  that,  dead  as 
we  are  to  one  another,  never  more  to 
meet  on  this  side  of  eternity,  he  knows 
there  is  one  feeling  in  common  between 
us  now,  that  there  never  was  before.** 

Her  sternness  seemed  to  yield,  and 
there  were  tears  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"I  trust  myself  to  that,**  she  said, 
"for  his  better  thoughts  of  me,  and 
mine  of  him.  When  he  loves  his  Flo- 
rence most, he  will  hateme least.  When 
he  is  most  proud  and  happy  in  her  and 
her  children,  he  will  be  most  repentant 
of  his  own  part  in  the  dark  vision  of 
our  married  life.  At  that  time,  I  will 
be  repentant  too — let  him  know  it  then 
—And  think  that  when  I  thoag,ht  m 
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mneli  of  all  the  eaoses  that  had  made 
me  what  I  was,  I  needed  to  have 
allowed  more  for  the  caases  that  had 
made  him  what  he  was.  I  will  try, 
then,  to  forgive  him  his  share  of  blame. 
Let  him  try  to  forgive  me  mine  I" 

*  *  Oh  Mama  ! "  said  Florence.  *  *  How 
it  lightens  my  heart,  eren  in  such  a 
meeting  and  parting,  to  hear  this  1" 

"Strange  words  in  my  own  ears," 
said  Edith,  '*  and  foreign  to  the  sound 
of  my  own  Toice  I  But  even  if  I  had 
been  the  wi*etched  creature  I  have  given 
him  occasion  to  believe  me,  I  think  I 
eould  have  said  them  still,  hearing  that 
you  and  he  were  vei7  dear  to  one  an- 
other. Let  him,  when  you  are  dearest, 
ever  feel  that  he  is  most  forbearing  in 
his  thoughts  of  me — that  I  am  most 
forbearing  in  my  thoughts  of  him ! 
Those  are  the  last  words  I  send  him  I 
Now,  good  bye,  my  life  !** 

She  claspol  her  in  her  arms,  and 
•eeraed  to  pour  out  all  her  woman's  soul 
•f  love  and  tenderness  at  once. 

'*  This  kiss  for  your  child  I  These 
kisses  for  a  blessing  on  your  head  ! 
liily  own  dear  Floi-ence,  my  sweet  girl, 
fai-ewell !" 

"To  meet  again  !"  cried  Florence. 

"  Never  again  !  Never  again  1  When 
you  leave  me  in  this  dxuk  room,  think 
that  you  have  left  me  in  the  grave, 
fiemember  only  that  I  was  once,  and 
that  I  loveil  you  I" 

And  Floi-ence  left  her,  seeing  her 
£vce  no  moi'e,  but  accompanied  by  her 
embmces  and  caresses  to  the  last. 

Cousin  Feenix  met  her  at  the  door, 
aad  took  her  down  to  Walter  in  the 


dingy  dining-room,  upon  wboeeshooUtf 
she  laid  her  head  weeping. 

"lam  devilish  sorry,"  said  Connn 
Feenix,    lifting  his  wristbands  to  hii 
eyes  in  the  simplest  manner  possible, 
and    without    tiie    least   conceafmeiitt 
"that  the    lovely    and    accomplislied 
daughter  of  my  friend  Dombey  ^nd 
amiable  wife  of  my  friend  Gay,  should       i 
have  had  her  sensitive  nature  sorei;       1 
much  distressed  and  cut  up  by  the 
interview  which  is  just  concluded.  Bat 
I  hope  and  trust  I  have  acted  ^r  the 
best,   and  that  my   honourable  friend 
Dombey  will  find  his  mind  relieved  by 
the  disclosures  which  have  taken  place. 
I  exceedingly  lament  that  my  friend 
Dombey  should  have  got  himself^  ia 
point  of  fact,  into  the  devirs  own  state 
of  conglomeration  by  an  alliance  with 
our  family  ;  but  am  strongly  of  oj^ioa       \ 
that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  infernal       j 
scoundrel    Barker — man   with  white 
teeth — everything  would  have  gone  on 
pretty  smoothly.      Li    regard   to  my 
relative  who  does  me  the  honoar  to' 
have  formed  an  uncommonly  good  ovi- 
nion  of  myself,  I  can  assure  the  an^aole 
wife  of  my  friend  Gay,  that  she  may 
rely  on  my  being,  in  point  of  iactj  a 
father  to  her.     And  in  reganl  to*th6. 
changes  of  human  life,  and  the  extra- 
oi'dinary  manner  in  which  we  are  pe^i 
petually  conducting  oui*selves,  all  I  caa 
say  is,   with  my  friend  Shsdcspcare — 
man  who  wasn't  for  an  age  but  for'att' 
time,  and  with  whom  my  friend*€Mty  if 
no  doubt  acquainted — HuA  it  ^s  lik^  ths  . 
shadow  of  adream.**  **"       •'^'" 
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A  BOTTLE  that  has  heen  long  excluded 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  is  hoary  with 
dust  and  cobwebs,  has  been  brought 
Into  the  sunshine  ;  and  the  golden  wine 
within  it  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  table. 

It   is    the   last    botUe    of  ^e   old 


"You  are  quite  right,  Mr.'CRnUi* 
says  Mr«  Dombey.  "Thb  is  a  vex^ 
rare  and  most  delicious  wine.^ 

The  Captain,  who  is  of  the  par^t 
beams  with  joy.  There  is  a  r^ry  halo 
of  delight  round  his  glowing  lbra)ioa4*. 

''We   always    promiaed   boiielTti 
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8fa%^  obsenrM  Mr.  GiUs,  <'Ned  and 
myself,  I  mean — " 

Mr.  Donibey  nods  at  the  Captam, 
who  shines  more  and  more  witii  speech- 
less gratiiication. 

— **that  we  would  drink  this,  one 
day  or  other,  to  Walter  safe  at  home  : 
though  such  a  home  we  never  thought 
of.  If  you  don*t  object  to  our  old 
whim,  Sir,  let  us  devote  this  first  glass 
to  Walter  and  his  wife.*' 

«*  To  Walter  and  his  wife  !"  says 
Hr.  Dombey.  '*  Florence^  my  ehild" 
—and  'turns  to  kiss  her. 

'•To  Walter  and  his  wife  V*  says  Mr. 
Toots. 

♦*To  Wal'r  and  his  wife  !'*  exchiiras 
the  Captain.  '*Hooroar!**  and  the 
Captain  exhibiting  a  strong  desire  to 
clink  his  gl»ss  against  some  other  glass, 
Mr.Pximbey,  with  a  ready  hand,  holds 
out  Lis.  The  others  follow  ;  and  there 
is  a  blithe  and  merry  ringing,  as  of  a 
little  peal  of  marriage  bells. 

•  Other  Btiried  wine  grows  older,  as 
^e  old  Madeira  did  in  its  time ;  and 
do9t  and  cobwebs  thicken  on  the 
bottldft. 

Mr.  Dombey  is  a  white-haired  gentle- 
man, whose  face  bears  heavy  marks  of 
care  and  suffering ;  but  they  are  traces 
of  a  storm  that  has  passed  on  for  ever, 
and  left  a  clear  evening  in  its  tmck. 
.  Ambitious  projects  trouble  him  no 
nore.  His  only  pride  is  in  his  daughter 
ithd  fb«p  husband.  He  has  a  silent, 
thoughtful,  quiet  manner,  and  is  always 
wHh  'his-  daughter.  Miss  Tox  is  not 
unfi-eqnently  of  the  fiimily  party,  and 
is  quite  devoted  to  it,  and  a  great 
favourite.  Her  admiration  of  her  once 
stately  patron  is,  and  has  been  ever 
since  the  morning  of  her  shock  in 
Princess'  Place,  platonic,  but  not  weak- 
eujed  in  the  least. 

Nothing  has  drifted  to  him  from  the 
wifck  of  his  fortunes,  but  a  certain 
annual  sum  that  comes  he  knows  not 
how,  with  an  earnest  entreaty  that  he 
will  not  seek  to  discover,  and  with  the 
assurance  that  it  is  a  debt,  and  an  act 
of  reparation.  He  has  consulted  with 
ills  old  clerk  about  this,  who  is  clear  it 
day  be  honourably  accepted,  and  has 


'  no  doubt  it  arises  out  of  seme  forgotten 
I  transaction   in  the  times   of  the  M 
House. 

I  That  hazel -eyed  bachelor,  a  l)achc1or 
{ no  more,  is  married  now,  and  to  the 
sister  of  the  grey- haired  Junior.  He 
visits  his  old  chief  sometimes,  but 
seldom.  There  is  a  reason  in  the  grey- 
haired  Junior's  histoiy,  and  yet  a 
stronger  reason  in  his  name,  why  he 
I  should  keep  retired  from  his  old  em- 
ployer ;  and  as  he  lives  with  his  sistec 
and  her  husband,  they  participate  in 
that  retirement.  Walter  sees  them 
sometimes — Florence  too — and  the  plea- 
sant house  resounds  with  profound  dueti 
arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte  and 
Violoncello,  and  with  the  labours  of 
Harmonious  Blacksmiths. 

And  how  goes  the  wooden  Midship- 
'  man  in  these  changed  days  ?  "Why, 
here  he  still  is,  right  leg  foi*emost,  hard 
at  work  upon  the  hackney  coaches,  and 
more  on  the  alert  than  ever,  being 
newly  painted  from  his  cocked  hat  to 
his  buckled  shoes  ;  and  up  above  him, 
in  golden  characters,  these  names  shine 
refulgent.  Gills  and  Cuttle. 

Not  another  stroke  of  business  does 
the  Midshipman  achieve  beyond  his 
usual  easy  trade.  But  they  do  say,  ia 
a  circuit  of  some  half-mile  round  the 
blue  umbrella  in  Leadenhall  Market, 
that  some  of  Mr.  Qills's  old  invest- 
ments are  coming  out  wonderfully 
well ;  and  that  instead  of  being  behind 
the  time  in  those  respects,  as  he  sup- 
posed, he  was,  in  truth,  a  little  before 
it,  and  had  to  wait  the  fulness  of  the 
time  and  the  design.  The  whisper  ie 
that  Mr.  Gills's  money  has  begun  to 
turn  it-self,  and  that  it  is  turning  itself 
over  and  over  pretty  briskly.  Certain 
it  is  that,  standing  at  his  shop-door,  in 
his  coffee-coloured  suit,  with  his  chro- 
nometer in  his  pocket,  and  his  spec- 
tacles on  his  forehead,  he  don*t  appear 
to  break  his  heai-t  at  customers  not 
coming,  but  looks  very  jovial  and  con- 
tented, though  full  as  misty  as  of 
yore. 

As  to  his  partner,  Captain  CHitt^e, 
there  is  a  fiction  of  a  business  iu  the 
Captain's  mind  which  is  better  than  any 
reality.     The  Captain  is  as  satisfied  of 
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Ik*  WAAipmMH*»  importMae  to  tlie 

•omoMrce  and  oArigatioo  of  the  oomitry, 
M  he  could  powibly  be,  if  no  abip  leffc 
the  Port  ot  London  without  the  Mld- 
•bipuiAn'f  Msittanoe.  His  delight  in 
bif  own  name  over  the  door,  is  inex- 
bftostibU.  He  crosses  the  street^ 
twenty  times  a-dsy,  to  look  at  it  from 
the  other  side  of  the  way;  and  in- 
fariably  says,  on  these  ooeasions, 
"Kd*ard  Cuttle,  my  bid,  if  your 
uiuther  oould  ha*  know'd  as  yon 
would  6?er  be  a  man  o*  science,  the 
good  old  creetur  would  ha*  been  took 
aback  in-deed  I " 

fiut  here  is  Mr.  Toots  descending  on 
the  Midiikipman  with  riolent  rapidity, 
and  Mr.  Toots's  face  is  very  red  as  he 
bursts  into  the  little  parlougt 

** Captain  Gills,"  says  Mr.  Toots, 
''and  Mr.  Sola,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  Mrs.  Toots  has  had  an  increase 
to  her  Ikiuily.** 

**  And  it  does  her  oredit  t  **  eries  the 
Captain. 

"1  gife  you  Joy,  Mr.  Toots  1**  says 
old  Sol. 

'^ThanVee,'*  chuckles  Mr.  Toots, 
•Tm  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I 
kuew  that  you  *d  be  glad  to  hear,  and 
•0  I  came  down  myself.  We  *re  posi- 
tively getting  on,  you  know.  There  *s 
Florence,  and  Susan,  and  now  here's 
another  little  stranger.** 

"A  female  stranger t**  Inquires  the 
Captain, 

*'Yes,  Captain  Gills,**  says  Mr. 
Toots,  <«aQd  Vm  glad  of  it.  The 
eftener  we  can  repeat  that  most  extra- 
ordinary  woman,  my  opinion  is,  the 
better  i  ** 

**  Stand  byt**  sayi  the  Captain, 
turning  to  the  old  caae-bottle  with  no 
thix)at~  for  it  is  evening,  and  the  Mid- 
shipman*B  usual  moderate  provisions  of 
pipes  and  glasses  is  on  the  boanl. 
*'Here*s  to  her,  and  mi^  she  have 
over  so  many  more  !  ** 

*'Thank*ee,  Captain  Gills,'*  says  the 
delighted  Mr.  Toots.  **l  echo  the 
sentiment.  If  you  HI  allow  me,  as  my 
so  duing  cannot  be  ynpleasant  to  any- 
hoUy,  under  the  ciroumstauoea,  I  think 
I  *U  take  a  pipe  * 

Mr,  Toots  boglas  v>  smoke,  accord- 


iDf^y,  and  in  Ae  cpBOum  if  Ui  M 

is  very  loquacioua. 

'*0f  all  the  remarkable  instami 
that  that  deli^tfal  woman  has  givci 
of  her  excellent  sense,  Captain  Gib 
and  Mr.  Sols,^  says  Toots,  **I  thii^ 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  pa> 
fedion  wiUi  which  she  has  mideiitod 
my  devotioD  to  Miss  Dombey." 

Both  hb  aaditorv  assent. 

'*  Because,  you  know,^  ssyi  lb; 
Toots,  "  /  have  never  ehuiged  my  n- 
timents  towards  Miss  Dombey.  Th^ 
are  the  same  as  ever.  She  is  the  am 
bright  vision  to  me,  at  present,  tbt 
she  was  before  I  made  Walten'i  a^ 
quaintance.  When  Mrs.  Toots  sod 
myself  first  began  to  talk  at—bk  shorty 
of  the  tender  paasiony  yon  know, 
Captain  Gills.** 

**Aye,  aye,  my  lad,"  says  the  Cap- 
tain, '*  as  makes  us  all  sloe  round— fi* 
which  you  *11  overhaul  the  book—** 

**I  shall  certainly  do  so,  Captsii 
Gills,**  said  Mr.  Toots,  with  great  or- 
nestness ;  **  when  we  first  began  to 
mention  such  subject^  I  explained  tbat 
I  was  what  you  may  call  a  Blighted 
flower,  you  know.**  • 

The  Captain  approves  of  this  figon 
greatly ;  and  murmurs  that  no  flowa 
as  blows,  is  like  the  rose. 

'*But  Lord  bless  me,**  pursues  Mr. 
Toots,  **8he  was  as  entirely  consciooi 
of  the  state  of  my  feelings  as  I  was 
myself.  There  was  nothing  I  could, 
tell  her.  She  was  the  only  persQi^wiie 
could  have  stood  between  me  and  the 
silent  Tomb,  and  she  did  it,  in  a 
manner  to  command  my  everlasting 
admiration.  She  knows  that  there*! 
nobody  in  the  world  I  look  up  to,  as  I 
do  to  Miss  Dombey.  She  knows  that 
there's  nothing  on  earth  I  wouldn't 
do  for  Miss  Dombey.  She  knows  that 
I  consider  her  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  amiable,  the  most  angelic  of  her 
sex.  What  is  her  observation  upon 
that  ?  The  perfection  of  sense.  *  My 
dear  yon  're  right.     /  think  so  too.*  '* 

**  And  so  do  I  !  **  says  the  Captain. 

"So  do  I,**  says  Sol  Gills. 

•*Then,"  resumes  Mr.  Toots,  after 
some  contemplative  pulling  at  his  pip^ 
during  which  his  visage  has  expressed 
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the  most  oontented  reflection,  "what 
•n  observant  woman  my  wife  is !  What 
sagacity  slie  possesses  !  What  remarks 
•be  makes  !  It  was  only  last  night, 
when  we  were  sitting  in  the  enjoyment 
of  connubial  bliss — which,  upon  my 
word  and  honour,  is  a  feeble  term  to 
express  my  feelings  in  the  society  of  my 
wife — that  she  said  how  remarkable  it 
tf-as  to  consider  the  present  position  of 
our  friend  Walters.  *  Here,*  observes 
my  wife,  *he  is,  released  from  sea- 
going, after  that  first  long  voyage  with 
his  yonng  bride ' — as  you  know  he  was, 
Mr.  Sols." 

**  Qnite  true,**  says  the  Old  Instru- 
ment Maker,  rubbing  his  hands. 

**  *Here  he  is,*  says  my  wife,  're- 
leased from  that,  immediately ;  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  establishment  to  a 
post  of  great  trust  and  confidence  at 
home ;  showing  himself  again  worthy  ; 
mounting  up  the  ladder  with  the  greatest 
expedition  ;  beloved  by  everybody  ; 
assisted  by  his  uncle  at  the  very  best 
possible  time  of  his  fortunes* — which  I 
think  is  the  case,  Mr.  Sols  T  My  wife 
is  always  correct.** 

'•Why  yes,  yes  —  some  of  our  lost 
ships,  freighted  with  gold,  have  come 
home,  truly,**  returns  old  Sol,  laughing. 
"Small  craft,  Mr.  Toots,  but  ser- 
viceable  to  my  boy  !  ** 
•«» Exactly  so  I**  says  Mr.  Toots. 
"You'll  never  find  my  wife  wrong. 
'Here  he  is,*  says  that  most  remarkable 
"^oq^an,  'so  situated, — and  vhat 
follows  ?  What  fi>llow8  ?  *  observed 
Mrs.  Toots.  Now  pray  remark.  Cap- 
tain Oills,  and  Mr.  Sols,  the  depth  of 
my  wife's  penetration.  'Why  that, 
under  the  very  eye  of  Mr.  Dombey, 
there  is  a  foundation  going  on,  upon 
which  a—an  Edifice  ; '  that  was  Mrs. 
Toots*s  word,**  says  Mr.  Toots  exult- 
Ingly,  "  'is  gradually  rising,  perhaps  to 
equal,  perhaps  excel,  that  of  which  he 
was  once  the  head,  and  the  small  begin- 
nings of  which  (a  common  fault,  but  a 
bad  one^  Mra.  Toots  said)  escaped  his 
memory.  Thus,' said  my  wife,  'from 
his  daugM*r,  after  all,  another  Dombey 
and  Son  will  ascend* — no  'rise;*  that 
was  Mi-s.  Toots's  word— 'triumphant !"' , 

Mr.  Toots,  with  the  assistance  of  his  I 


pipe — ^which  he  Is  extremely  glad  to 
devote  to  oratorical  purposes,  as  its 
proper  use  affects  him  with  a  very  un- 
comfortable sensation — does  such  grand 
justice  to  this  prophetic  sentence  of  his 
wife*s,  that  the  Captain,  throwing  away 
his  glazed  hat  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
excitement,  cries : 

"  Sol  Gills,  you  man  of  science  and 
my  ould  pardner,  what  did  I  tell  Wal'r 
to  ovcrli&ul  on  that  there  night  when 
he  first  took  to  business  ?  Was  it  this 
here  quotation,  '  Turn  again  Whittang<* 
ton  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  when 
you  are  old  you  will  never  depart  from 
it.'     Was  it  them  words,  Sol  Gills  ? " 

"  It  certainly  was,  Ned,**  replied  the 
Old  Instrument  Maker.  "I  remember 
well.** 

"Then  I  tell  you  what,'*  says  the 
Captain,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
composing  his  chest  for  a  prodigious 
roar.  "  I  *ll  give  you  Lovely  Peg  right 
through ;  and  stand  by,  both  on  yoo, 
for  the  chorus  1 " 

Buried  wine  grows'  older,  as  the  old 
Madeira  did,  in  its  time  ;  and  dust  and 
cobwebs  thicken  on  the  bottles. 

Antumn  days  are  shining,  and  on  the 
sea*  beach  there  are  often  a  young  lady, 
and  a  white-haired  gentleman.  With 
them,  or  near  them,  are  two  children  : 
boy  and  girL  And  an  old  dog  is 
generally  in  their  company. 

The  white-haired  gentleman  walks 
with  the  little  boy,  talks  with  him, 
helps  him  in  his  play,  attends  upon 
him,  watches  him,  as  if  he  were  the 
object  of  his  life.  If  he  is  thoughtful,  the 
white-haired  gentleman  is  thoughtful 
too  ;  and  sometimes  when  the  child  is 
sitting  by  his  side,  and  looks  up  in  his 
face,  asking  him  questions,  he  takes 
the  tiny  hand  in  his,  and  holding  it, 
forgets  to  answer.  Then  the  diild 
says : 

**  What,  grandpapa,  am  I  so  like  my 
poor  little  uncle  again  ? " 

'*  Yes,  Paul.     But  he  was  weak,  and 
you  are  very  strong.** 
"Oh  yes,  I  am  very  strong." 

"  And  he  lay  on  a  little  bed  beside 
the  sea,  and  you  can  run  about.** 

And  so  they  range  away  again,  buaUy, 
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Mr  tfia  #Wto*Mrad  fsMhtrnt  likii 
best  to  wtB  the  child  free  and  tUniAg ; 
aad  as  they  go  abuot  together,  the  story 
t4  thff  bond  between  then  goes  abeu^ 
■ad  follows  them. 

But  no  one,  #xeept  Florenee,  knows 
tlM  measnn  fiif  the' white-haired  geotle*- 
man*8  atiTection-  for  the  girL  That  story 
never  goes  aboat.  The  ddld  herseLT 
almost  wonder^  at  a  oartain  seorspy  he 
keeps  in  it.  He  hoards  her  in  his 
hsart.  He  eaaaot  bear  to  aoe  a  dond 
■DOB  her  £Bia>    Hooannoi  hoar  to  aaol 


befsHayafi  9olMMit»«hatthtM 
a  sKght,  wbon  thoro  is  none.  Ho  sUtli 
away  to  loi>k  at  liv,  in  her  sleefK  U 
pleases  him  to  hare  her  come,  and  w«ki 
him  io  the  morning.  He  io  fondest  cf 
h^  and  most  loving  to  her,  when  then 
is  no  oreaiuvs  by.  The  ohUd  says  thai, 
sometimes : 

^*I>oar  grandpapa,  why  do  yon  07 
when  yon  kiss  mo  ? " 

He  only  answera  *' Little  FloreiMet 
Idttlf  Flovsooe  1  **  wmI  smooths  a«iy 
fth(fto«ristha^ahad«kercttnMalej«b  / 
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